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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


Wftorvf.r viishes to become acquainted with the history of the 
times and countiies of which Herodotus wrote, will read his 
wiiiinj^s either in the onj^inal, or some translation which may be 
found to represent his meaning with the greatest fidelity. Those 
who wish to acquire a knowledge of the author himself, other than 
that which tliey may glean from incidental rcmaiks in his histoiy, 
will have recourse to some one of the authors who have given an 
account of his life and writings. These are so numerous, anrl so 
easy of access, that it seems unnecessary, by adding to tlicir 
number, to increase the bulk of the piesent volume. 

It will be sufficient to inform the student in wdiat respect the 
present translation professes to diller from tliose which have pre- 
ceded it. Five have, at intcr\als, made their appearance. The 
first was that by Beloe, which, though flowing and easy in style, 
was rather a translation from an indifferent French version than 
'nbm the original Greek. The second, by Littlebury, was a poor 
rendering of a bad Latin version. The third was a revision of 
Littlebury’s translation, bearing the appearance of having been 
made by one, who, though he understood his author, contented 
himself with merely removing Liltlebury’s grosser faults, without 
attem iting to correct him uniformly and thi lughout. The fourth 
and Host elegant version, was tliat by Mr. Isaac Taylor ; which, 
however, has met with less notice than its merit deserves, .probably 
owing to the circumstance, that the usually received division by 
chapters has been departed from, whereby the facility of leference 
has been much diminished, and also because, in too many in- 
stances, the translator has sacrificed the ipeaning of his author to 
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purity of thought or elegance of diction. The Jfist English version 
was that by Laurent, in making which the/ translator laboured 
under the twofold disadvantage of being an inaccurate Greek 
scholar, and a far worse English one. Nor can the present trans- 
lator hope to be free from some defect, equal perhaps in extent to 
^hose which he has pointed out in his predecessors. His object, 
however, has been to keep as closely to the sense of his author as 
^<ie idioms of the two languages would allow. He has adopted 
tiliroughout the readings of Bachr, and, except in some few in- 
stances, which are pointed out in the notes, his interpretation also, 

H. C. 

Oxford, Nev. io//z, 184?. 
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HERODOTUS. 


BOOK I. 

CLIO. 

This is a publication of the researches of Herodotus of HaK- 
carnassus, in order that the actions of men may not be effaced by 
time, nor the great and wondrous deeds displayed both by Ureeks 
and barbarians* ** deprived of renown :~and amongst the rest, for 
what cause they waged war upon each other. 

I. The learned among the Persians assert that the Phcenicians 
were the original authors of the quarrel ; for that they having 
migrated from that which is called the Red Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean, f and having settled in the country which they now inhabit, 
forthwith applied themselves to distant voyages ; and that having 
exported Egyptian and Assyrian merchandise, they touched at 
other places, and also at Argos. Now Argos at that period in 
every respect surpassed all those states w’hich are now com- 
prehended under the general appellation of Grcccc.J They say^ 
that on their arrival at Argos, the Phoenicians exposed their 
merchandise to sale, and that on the fifth or sixth clay after their 
arrival, and when they had almost disposed of their cargo, a great 
number of women came down to the sea-shore, and among them 
the king’s daughter, whose name, as the Greeks also say, was lo, 
daughter of Inachus. They adcf, that while these women were 
standing near the stern of the vessel, and were bargaining for such 

* By barbarians the Greeks meant all who were not sprung from themselves, 
—all foreigners. 

t The Phoenicians passed over land b. VII. c, 89) from the Red Sea to 
the Mediterranean, which in the text and in other Giecian writers is called 

** this sea.” 

J The region known by the namcjof Hj'ilas or Greece, in the time of Hero- 
dhtus, was, previous to the war, and indeed long afterwards^ only 

discriminated by the names of its different inhabitants. Homer speaks of the 
Danaans, Argives, Achaians, &c., but never gives these people the general 
game of Greeks.— 
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things as most pleased them, the Phoenicians, having exhorted one 
another, made an attack upon them ; and that j^iost of the women 
escaped, but that Io, with some others, was seized ; and that they, 
having hurried them on board, set sail for Egypt. 2. Thus the 
Persians say that Io went to Egypt, not agreeing herein with the 
Phoenicians ; and tliat this vras the beginning of wrongs. After 
this, that certain Grecians (for they are unable to tell their name), 
having touched at Tyre in Pluenicia, carried off the king’s 
daughter Europa. These must have been Cretans. Thus far they 
say that they had only retaliated but that after this the Greeks 
were guilty of the second provocation ; for that having sailed down 
in a vessel of warf to A£a, a city of Colchis on the river Phasis, 
when they had accomplished the more immediate object of their 
expedition, they carried off the king’s daughter Medea ; and that 
the king of Coh'his, having despatched a herald to Greece, de- 
manded satisfariion for the rape, and the restitution of the 
princess ; Init the Greeks replied, that as tliey of Asia had not 
given any satisfaction for the rape of Io, neither would they give 
any to them. 3. They say too, that in the second generation after 
this, Alexander the son of Priam, having heard of these events, 
was desirous of obtaining a wife from Greece by means of violence, 
being fully persuaded that he should not have to give satisfaction, 
for that the Greeks had not done so. When therefore he had 
carried off Helen, they say, that the Greeks immediately sent 
messengers to demand her back again, and require satisfaction for 
the rape ; but that they, when they brought forward these demands, 
objected to them the rape of Medea ; “ that they who had not 
themselves given satisfaction, nor made it when demanded, now 
wished others to give it to themselves.” 4. Thus far then they say 
that there had only been I'apes from each other ; but that after 
this the Greeks were greatly to blame, for that they levied war 
against Asia before the Asiatics did upon Europe. Now, to carry 
off women by violence the I’ersians think is the act of wicked men, 
but to trouble oneself about avenging them when so carried off is 
the act of foolish ones ; and to pay no regard to them when carried 
off, of wise men : for that it is clear, that if they had not been 
willing, they could not have been carried off. Accordingly the 
Persians say, that they of Asia made no account of women that 
were carried off ; but that the Greeks for the sake of a Lacedae- 
monian woman assembled a mighty fleet, and then having come to 
Asia overthrew the empire of Priam. That from this event they had 
always considered the Greeks as their enemies : for the Persians 
claim Asia and the barbarous nations that inhabit it, as their own, 
and consider Europe and the people of Greece as totally distinct 

5. Such is the Persian account ; and to the capture of Troy 
they ascribe the commencement of tjieir enmity to the Greeks. Ai 

♦ Literally, ‘^had only done like for like," 

f "In a long vessel." The long vessels were vessels of war; the round 
vessels, merchantmen and transports. 
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relates to lo, the Phoenicians do not agree with this account of the 
Persians : for thej^ affirm that they did not use violence to carry 
her into Egypt ; but that she had connection at Argos with the 
master of a vessel, and when she found herself pregnant, she, 
through dread of her parents, voluntarily sailed away with the 
Phoenicians, to avoid detection. Such then are the accounts of 
the Persians and Phoenicians : 1, however, am not going to 
inquire whether the facts were so or not ; but having pointed out 
the person whom T myself know to have been the first guilty of 
injustice towards the (hecks, I will then proceed with my history, 
touching as well on the small as the great estates of men : for of 
those that were formerly powerful many have become weak, and 
some that were powerful in my time were formerly weak. Knowing 
therefore the precarious nature of human prosperity, I shall 
commemorate l30th alike. 

6. Crfjusus was a Lydian by birth, son of Alyattes, and sovereign 
of the nations on this side the river Halys. This river flowing 
from the south* between the Syriansf and Paphlagonians, empties 
itself northwards into the Euxine Sea. This Creesus was the first 
of the barbarians whom we know of that subjected some of the 
Greeks to the payment of tribute, and formed alliances with others. 
He subdued the lonians and Aiolians, and the Dorians settled in 
Asia, and he formed an alliance with the Lacedaimonians ; but 
before the reign of Croesus all the Greeks were fiee ; for the incur- 
sion of the CiinineriansJ into Ionia, which was before the time of 
Croesus, was not for the purpose of subjecting states, but an irrup- 
tion for plunder. 7. The government, which formerly belonged to 
the Heraclidic, passed in the following manner to the family of 
Creesus, who were called MermnacUe. Candaules, whom the 
Greeks call Myrsilus, was tyrant of Sardis, and a descendant of 
Alcaeus, son of Hercules. For Agron, son of Ninus, grandson of 
Behis, great-grandson of Alcteus, was the first of the Hcraclidae 
who became king of Sardis ; and Candaules, son of Myrsus, was 
the last. They who ruled over this country before Agron were 
descendants of Lydus, son of Atys, from whom this whole people, 
anciently called Miconians, derived the name of Lydians. The 
Heraclidrjc, descended from a female slave of Jardanus and 
Hercules, having been intrusted with the government by these 
princes, retained the supreme power in obedience to the declara- 
tion of an oracle ; they reigned for twenty-two generations, a space 
of five hundred and five years, the son succeeding to the father to 
the time of Candaules, son of Myrsus. 3. This Candaules then 
was enamoured of his own wife, 2gid being so, thought that she was 
by far the most beautiful of all women. Now being of this 

* The Halys had two branches, one fleyring from the east, the other from 
Ike south : Herodotus speaks only df the southern one. 

f Syria was at that time the name of Cappadoria, See I. 73. 

i The incursion here of occurred in the reign of the Lydian Ard^f 

Su I. 15. and IV. 
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opinion, — Gygcs, son of Dascylu*,one of his body-guard, happened 
to be his especial favourite, and to him Candtiules confided his 
most important affiiirs, and moreover extolled the beauty of his 
wife in exaggerated terms. In lapse of time (for Candaules was 
fated to be miserable) he addressed Gyges as follows : Gyges, as 
I think you do not believe me when 1 speak of my wife’s beauty 
(for the ears of men are naturally more incredulous than their 
eyes), you must contrive to sec her naked/’ But he, exclaiming 
loudly, answered, “ Sire, what a shocking proposal do you make, 
bidding me behold my queen naked ! With her clothes a woman 
puts off her modesty. Wise maxims have been of old laid down 
/Sy men, from these it is our duly to learn : amongst them is the 
following, — * Let every man look to the things that concern him- 
self.’ 1 am persuaded that she is the most beautiful of her sex, 
but I entieat of you not to require what is wicked.” 9. Saying thus, 
Gyges fought off the proposal, dreading lest some liarm should 
befall himself : but the king answered, “ Gyges, take courage, and 
be not afraid of me, as if I desired to make trial of you, by speaking 
thus, nor of rny wife, lest any harm should befall you from her. 
For from the outset I will so contrive that she shall not know she 
has been seen by you. I will place you behind the open door of 
the apartment in which wq sleep ; as soon as I enter my wdfc will 
come to bed ; there stands by the entiance a chair, on this she will 
lay her garments one by one as she takes them off, and then she 
will give you an opportunity to look at her at your leisure ; but 
when she steps from the chair to the bed, and you are at her back, 
be careful that she docs not see you as you are going out by the 
door.” 10. Gyges therefore, finding he could not escape, prepared 
to obey. And Candaules, when it scemi d to be time to go to bed, 
led liiin to the chamber, and the lady soon afterwards appeared, 
and Gyges saw her enter and lay her clothes 011 the chair : when 
he was at her back, as the lady was going to bed, he crept secretly 
out, but she saw him as he was going away. Perceiving what her 
husband had done, she neither cried out through modesty, nor 
appeared to notice it, purposing to take vengeance on Candaules ; 
for among the Lydmns and almost all the barbarians, it is deemed 
a great disgrace even for a man to be seen naked. 

II. At the time, therefore, having showm no consciousness of 
what had occurred, she held her peace, and as soon as it was day, 
having prepared such of her domestics as she knew were most to 
be trusted, she sent for (iyges. He, supposing that she knew 
nothing of what had haj 5 pcncd, came when he was sent for, for he 
had been before used to attend whenever the queen sent for him. 
When Gyges came, the lady thus addressed him ; “Gyges, I 
submit two proposals to your choice, cither kill Candaules and 
take possession of me and oTf lh{* Lydian kingdom, or expect 
immediate death, so that you may not from your oljedience to 
Candaules in all things, again see what you ought not. It is 
necessary, however, that he who planned this, or that you who 
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have seen me naked, and have done what is not decorous, should 
die.” Gy^’^cs for a time was amazed at what he heard : but after- 
wards he implored her not to compel him to make such a choice. 
He, however, could not persuade, but saw a necessity imposed 
on him, either to kill his master Candaules or die himself by the 
hands of others ; he chose, therefore, to survive, and made the 
following inquiry : Since you compel me to kill my master 

against my will, tell me how we shall lay hands on him.” She 
answered : “The assault shall be made from the very’Jspot whence 
he showed me naked ; the attack shall be made on him while 
asleep.” I2. When they had concerted their plan, on the approach 
of night he followed the lady to the chamber : then (for Gyges 
was not suffered to depart, nor was there any possibility of escape, 
but either he or Candaules must needs perish), she, having given 
him a dagger, concealed him behind the same door : and after 
this, when Candaules ^vas asleep, Gyges having crept stealthily up 
and slain him, possessed himself boUi of the woman and the king- 
dom. Of this e\cnt, also, Archilochus* the Parian, who lived 
about the same time, has made mention in a trimeter lambic 
poem. 13. Thus Gyges obtained the kingdom, and was con- 
firmed in it by the oracle at Delphi. For when the Lydians 
resented the murder of Candaules, and were up in arms, the par- 
tisans of Gyges and the other Lydians came to the following 
agreement, that if the oracle should pronounce him king of the 
Lydians, he should reign j if not, he should lestore the power to 
the Heraclida^. The oracle, however, answered accordingly, and 
so Gyges became king. But the Pythian added this, “that the 
Herachd.c should be avenged on the fifth descendant of Gygest ” 
Of this piedictioii neither the Lydians nor their kings took any 
notice until it was actually accomplished. 

14. Thus the MennnacLe, having deprived the Heraclidae, pos- 
sessed themselves of the supreme power. Gyges having obtained 
the kingdom, sent many offerings to Delphi ; for most of the 
silver offerings at Delphi arc his ; and besides the silver, he gave 
a vast cjuantity of gold ; and among the rest, what is especially 
worthy of mention, the bowls of gold, six in number, were dedi- 
cated by him : these now stand in the treasury of the Corinthians, 
and are thirty talents in weight ; though, to say the truth, this 
treasury does not belong to the peo])le of Corinth, but to Cypsclus 
son of Eetion. This Gyges is the first of the baibaiians whom 
we know of that dedicated offerings at D^phi ; except Midas, son 
of Gordius, king of Phrygia, for Midas dedicated the royal throne, 
on which he used to sit and administer justice, a piece of work- 
manship deserving of admiration. This throne stands in the same 
place as the bowls of Gyges. This, gold and silver which Gyges 
dedicated, is by the Delphian^ cafled Gygian, from the name of 

* Archiloclms was one of the earliest writers of lambics. All that remains 
of his is to be mot with in Prunck's Analecta. 

+ Set I. 01. 
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the donor. Now this prince, when he obtained the sovereignty, 
led an army agiinst MyleUis and Smyrna, and look the city of 
Colophon ; but as he peifonned no other great action during his 
reign of eight and thirty years, nc will pass him over, having 
made this mention of hum 15 I aviH proceed to mention Ardys, 
the son and successor of (iyges. lie took Piiene, and invaded 
Mdetus. During the time that he reigned at Sardis, the Cimme- 
rians, being driven from their scats by the Scythian nomads, 
passed into Asia, and possCbsed themselves of all Saidis except 
the citadel. 

16. When Ardys had reigned forty-nine years, Ids son Sadyattes 
succeeded him, and reigned twelve years ; and Alyattes succeedea 
Sadyattes. He made war upon Cyaxares, a descendant of Deioccs, 
and upon the Mccles. He drove the Cimmerians out of Asia ; 
took Smyrna, which was founded fiom Colophon, and invaded 
Clazomena\ From this place he departed, not as he could wish, 
but signally defeated. He also performed in the course of his 
reign the following actions woithyof mention. 17. He continued 
the war which his father had begun against the Milesians : and 
leading his army against Miletus, he invaded it in the following 
manner. When their fruits were ripe on the ground, he led his 
army into their territory, attended in his march with pipes, harps, 
and flutes, masculine and feminine. On his arrival in Milesia, he 
neither demolished nor burnt their country houses, nor forced off 
the doors, but let them stand as they were ; but when he had 
destroyed their trees and the fruits on the ground, he returned 
home ; for the Milesians were masters of the sea, so that there 
was no use in the army’s besieging it. And the L>dian king would 
not destroy their houses for this reason, that the Milesians, having 
those habitations, might come out to sow and cultivate the ground, 
and when they had cultivated it, he might have something to 
ravage, when he should invade them with his army. 18. In this 
manner he carried on the war eleven years, during which the 
Milesians received two great blows, one in a battle at IJmeneion in 
their own territory, the other in the plain of the Macander. Zix of 
these eleven years Sadyattes the son c>f Ardys was still king ol the 
Lydians, and during those he made incursions into the Milesian 
territory (for this Sadyattes was the person that began the war)* 
But during the five years that succeeded the six, Alyattes, the son 
of Sadyattes, who (as I have before mentioned), received it from 
his father, earnestly applied himself to it. None of the lonians, 
except the Chians, assisted the, Milesians in bearing the burden 
of this war : they did it in requital for succour they had received ; 
for formerly the Milesians had assisted the Chians in prosecuting 
the war against the Erythrasuns. ^ 19. In the twelfth year, when 
the* corn had been set on fire by the aimy, an accident of the 
following nature occurred. As soon as the corn had caught fire, 
She flames, carried by the wind, caught a temple of Minerva. 
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called* Asscsian ;* and the temple, thus set on fire, was burnt to 
the trround. No notice was taken of this at the time ; but after- 
wards, when the army had returned to Sardis, Alyattes fell sick. 
When the disease continued a considerable time, he sent messen- 
gers to Delphi to consult the oracle, either from the advice of some 
friend, or because it appeared right to himself to send and make 
inquiries of the god concerning his disorder. The Pythian, how- 
ever, refused to give any answer to the messengers when they 
arrived at Delphi, until they had rebuilt the temple of Minerva 
which they had burnt at Assesus in the territory of Milesia. 20. 
This relation I had from the Deljihians : but the Milesians add, 
that Periander, the son of Cypscliis, who was a very intimate 
friend of Thrasybulus, at that time king of Miletus, having heard 
of the answer given to Alyattes, despatched a messenger to inform 
him of it, in order that, being aware of it beforehand, he might 
form his plans according to jirescnt circumstances. This is the 
Milesian account. 21. Alyattes, when the above answer was 
brought to him, immediately sent a herald to Miletus, desiring 
to make a truce with Thrasybulus and the Milesians, till such time 
as he should have rebuilt the temple. The herald accordingl) 
went on this mission to Miletus. But Thrasybulus being accu 
rately informed of the whole matter, and knowing the design ol 
Alyattes, had recourse to the following artifice : having collected 
in the market-place all the corn that was in the city, both his own 
and what belonged to private persons, he made a proclamation, 
that when he gave the signal, all the inhabitants should feast 
together. 22. Thrasybulus contrived and ordered this, to the end 
that the Sardian herald, seeing so great a profusion of corn, and 
the people enjoying themselves, might report accordingly to Al- 
yattes ; and so it came to pass. For when the herald had seen 
these things, and delivered to Thrasybulus the message of the 
Lydian king, he returned to Sardis ; and, as I am informed, a 
reconciliation was brought about for no other reason. For Al- 
yattes expecting that there was a great scarcity of corn in Miletus, 
and that the people were reduced to extreme distress, received 
from the herald on his return from Miletus an account quite con- 
trary to what he expected. Soon afterwards a reconciliation took 
place between them, on terms of mutual friendship and alliance. 
And Alyattes built two temples to Minerva at Assesus, instead of 
one, and himself recovered from sickness. Such were the circum- 
stances of the war that Alyattes made against the Milesians and 
Thrasybulus. • 

23. Periander was the son of Cypselus— he it was who 
acquainted Thrasybulus with the answer of the oracle. Now. 
Periander was king of Corinth, and the Corinthians say (ana 
the Lesbians confirm their a(|:ouifO, that a wonderful prodigy 
occurred in his life-lime. They say that Arion of Methymna, Who 

* Assesus was a small town dependent on Miletus. Minerva had a temple 
and hence took the name of the Assesian Minerva.— 
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was second to none of liis time in accompanying the harp, and who 
was the first, that we are acquainted with, who composed, named, 
and represented the dithyrambus at Corinth, w^as carried to 
Ta:narus on the back of a dolphin. 24. They say that this Arion, 
having continued a long time with l^eriander, was desirous of 
making a voycige to Italy and Sicily ; and that having acquired 
great wealth, he determined to return to Corinth : that he set out 
from Tarentum, and hired a ship of certain Corinthians, because 
he put more confidence in them than in any other nation ; but that 
these men, when they were in the open sea, conspii cd together to 
throw him overboard and sei^e his money, and he being aware of 
this, offered them his money, and enlieatcd them to spare his life. 
However, he could not prevail on them ; but the sailors ordered 
him either to kill himself, that he might be buried ashore, or to leap 
immediately into the sea. They add^ that Arion, reduced to this 
strait, entreated them, since such was their determination, to permit 
him to stand on the poop in his full dress and sing, and he promised 
when he had sung to make away with himself. The seamen, 
pleased that they should hear the best singer in the world, retired 
from the stern to the middle of the vessel. They relate^ that Arion, 
having put on all his robes, and taken his harp, stood on the 
rowing benches and w'cnt iliiough the Orthian strain; that when 
the strain was ended he leaped into the sea as he was, in his full 
dress ; and the sailors continued their voyage to Corinth ; but 
they say that a dolphin received liiin on his back, and carried him 
to Tasnaius ; and that he, having landed, proceeded to Corinth in 
his full dress, and upon his ai rival iheie, related all that had 
happened ; but that Periander, giving no credit to his relation, put 
Arion under close confinement, and watched anxiously for the 
seamen : that when they appeared, he summoned them and in- 
quired if they could give any account of Arion ; but when they 
answered, that he was safe in Italy, and that they had left him 
flourishing at Tarentum, Arion in that instant appealed before 
them just as he was when he leaped into the sea ; at which they 
were so astonished, that being fully convicted, they could no 
.onger deny the fact. These things are reported by the Corinthians 
and Lesbians ; and there is a small biazen statue of Arion at 
Taenarus, representing a man sitting on a dolphin. 

25. Alyattes the Lydian, having waged this long war against the 
Milesians, afterwards died, when he had reigned fifty-seven years. 
On his recovery from sickness he was the second of his family 
that dedicated at Defjihi a large silver bowl, with a saucer of iron 
inlaid ; an object that deserves attention above all the offerings 
at Delphi, It was made by Glaucus the Chian, who first invent^ 
the art of inlaying iron. 

26. After the death of Alyattes, his son Croesus, who was then 
thirty- five years of age, succeeded to the kingdom. He attacked 
the Ephesians before any other Greoian people. The Ephesians 
then being besieged by him, consecrated their city to Diana, by 
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fastening a rope from the temple to the wall. The distance 
between the old town, which was then besieged, and the temple, 
is seven stadia. Croesus then attacked these the first, and after- 
wards the several cities of the lonians and ^ilolians one after 
another, alleging different pretences against different states, im- 
puting graver charges against tho^e in whom he was able to 
discover greater causes of blame, and against some of them alleg- 
ing frivolous pretences. 27. After he had reduced the Grecians 
in Asia to the payment of tribute, he formed a design to build 
ships and attack the Islanders. But when all things were ready 
for the building of ships, Bias of Priene (or, as others say, Pittacus 
of Mitylene), arriving at Sardis, put a stop to his ship-building, 
by making this reply, when Croesus inquired if he had any 
news from Greece : “O king, the Islanders are enlisting a large 
body of cavalry, with intention to make war upon you and Sardis.^^ 
Croesus, thinking he had spoken the truth, said, “ May the gods 
put such a thought into the Islanders, as to attack the sons of 
the Lydians with horse.” The other answering said, “ Sire, you 
appear to wish above all things to see the Islanders on horse- 
back upon the continent ; and not without reason. But what 
can you imagine the Islanders more earnestly desire, after having 
heard of your resolution to build a fleet in order to attack them, 
than to catch the Lydians at sea, that they may revenge on you 
the cause of those Greeks who dwell on the continent, whom you 
hold in subjection? It is related^ that Croesus was very much 
pleased with the conclusion, and that being convinced (for he 
appeared to speak to the purpose), he put a stop to the ship- 
building, and made an alliance with the lonians that inhabit the 
islands. 

28. In course of time, when nearly all the nations that dwelt 
within the river Halys, except the Cilicians and Lycians, were 
subdued ; for Croesus held all the rest in subjection : and they 
were the following : the Lydians, Phrygians, Mysians, Marian- 
dynians, Chalybians, Paphlagonians, Thracians, both the Thynians 
and Bithynians, Carians, lonians, Dorians, Aiolians,and Pamphy- 
lians- 29. When these nations were subdued, and Croesus had 
added them to the Lydians, all the other wise men of that time, 
as each had opportunity came from Greece to. Sardis, which had 
then attained to the highest degree of prosperity ; and amongot 
them Solon, an Athenian, who having made laws for the Athenians 
at their request, absented himself for ten yeys, having sailed away 
under pretence of seeing the world, that he might not be com- 
pelled to abrogate any of the laws he had established ; for the 
Athenians could not do it themselves, since they were bound by 
solemn oaths to observe for ten years whatever laws Solon should 
enact for them. 30. Solon, therefore* fiaving gone abroad for thpse 
reasons, and for the purposes of observation, arrived in Egypt at 
the court of Amasis, and afterwards at that of Croesus at Sardis. 
Qa;his arrival he was hospitably entertained by Croesus, and on 
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the third or fourth dny, by order of the the attendants coH' 
ducted him round the treasury, and showed him all their grand 
and costly contents ; and when he had seen and examined every 
thing sufficiently, Croesus asked him this question : “ My Athenian 
guest, your great fame has reached even to us, as well of your 
wisdom as of your travels, how that as a philosopher you nave 
travelled through various countries for the purpose of observation ; 
I am therefore desirous of asking you, who is the most happy man 
you have seen?” He asked this question, because he thought 
himself the most happy of men. But Solon, speaking the U*uth 
freely, without any flattery, answered, Tcllus the Athenian.” 
Croesus, astonished at his answer, eagerly* asked him, On what 
account do you deem Tcllus the happiest ? ” He replied, “Tellus, 
in the first place, lived in a well-governed commonwealth ; had 
sons who were virtuous and good ; and he saw children born to 
them all, and all surviving : in the next place, when he had lived 
as happily as the condition of human affairs will permit, he ended 
his life in a most glorious manner. For coming to the assistance 
of the Athenians in a battle with their neighbours of Elcusis, he 
put the enemy to flight, and died nobly. The Athenians buried 
him at the public charge in the place where he fell, and honoured 
him greatly.” 

31. When Solon had roused the attention of Croesus by relating 
many and happy circumstances concerning Tcllus, Croesus, 
expecting at least to obtain the second place, asked, whom he had 
seen next to him. “ Clcobis,” said lie, and Biton, for they being 
natives of Argos, possessed a sufficient fortune, and had withal 
such strength of body, that they were both alike victorious in the 
public games ; and moreover the following story is related of 
them : when the Argives were celebrating a festival of Juno, it was 
necessary that their mother should be drawn to the temple in a 
chariot ; but the oxen did not come from the field in time, the 
young men therefoic, being pressed for tune, pul themselves 
beneath the yoke, and drew the car in which their mother sate ; 
and having con\eyed it forty-five stacks, they reached the temple. 
After they had done this in siglit of the assembled people, a most 
happy termination was put to their lives ; and in them the Deity 
clearly showed, that it is better for a man to die than to live. For 
the men of Argos, who stood round, commended the strength of 
the youths, anti the w'omcn blessed her as the mother of such sons ; 
hut the mother herself, transported with joy both on account of fhe. 
action and its renown, stood before the image and prayed, that 
the goddess woiihl grant to Cleobis and Biton, her own sons, who 
had so highly honoiiied her, the greatest blessing man could 
receive. After this prayer,'vhcn|they had sacrificed and paitnken 
of the feast, the youths fell asleep in the temple itself, and nevei 
awoke more, but met with such a termination of life. Upon .this 
the Argives, in commemoration of tjiieir piety, caused their statues 
* ’E7rtfrT/>€^€»s. Baehr translates it accuruU^ diligenitr* 
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to be made and dedicated at Dciplii.^ 32. I'hus Solon adjudged 
the second place of felicity to these youths. But Creesus, being 
enraged, said, “ My Athenian friend, is my happiness then so 
slighted by you as nothing worth, that you do not think me of so 
much value as private men ?” He answered ; “ Croesus, do you 
inqtiire of me concerning human affairs — of me, who know that 
the divinity is always jealous, and delights in confusion. For in 
lapse of time men are constrained to see many things they would 
not willingly sec, and to suffer many things thty idoidd U'Ot wil- 
U?igly stiffen Now I put the term of man's life at seventy years ; 
these seventy years then give twenty-five thousand two hundred 
days, without including the intercalary month ; and if we add that 
month’^ to every other year, in order that the seasons arriving at 
the proper time may agree, the intercalary months will be thirty- 
five more in the seventy years, and the days of these months will 
be one thousand and fifty. Yet in all this number of twenty-six 
thousand two hundred and fifty days, that compose these seventy 
years, one day produces nothing exactly the same as another. 
Thus, then, O Croesus, man is altogether the sport of fortune. You 
appear to me to be master of immense treasni cs, and king of many 
nations ; but as relates to what you inquire of me, I cannot say, 
till I hear you have ended your life happily. For the richest of 
men is not more happy than he that has a sufficiency for a day* 
unless good fortune attend him to the grave, so that he ends his 
life in happiness. Many men, who abound in wealth, are unhappy; 
and many, who have only a moderate competency, are fortunate* 
He that abounds in wealth, and is yet unhappy, surpasses the 
other only in two things ; but the other surpasses the wealthy and 
the miserable in maiiy things. The former indeed is better able to 
gratify desire, and to bear the blow of adversity. But the latter 
surpasses him in this ; he is not indeed equally able to bear mis- 
fortune or satisfy desire, but his good fortune wards off these 
things froin him ; and he enjoys the full use of bis limbs, he is 
ftee from disease and misfortune, he is blessed with good children 
and a fine form, and if, in addition to all these things, he shall end 
his life well, he is the man you seek, and may justly be called 
happy ; but before he die we ought to suspend our judgment, and 
not pronounce him happy, but fortunate. Now it is impossible 
for any one man to comprehend all these advantages : as no one 
country suffices to produce every thing for itiielf, but affords some 
and wants others, and that which affords the most is the best ; so 
no human being is in all respects self-sufficient, but possesses one 
advantage, and is in need of another ; he therefore who has con- 
stantly enjoyed the most of these, ^and^dien ends his life tranquilly, 

* * the first number 2$,2Qo is correct, it follows that the year was 360 days ; 

w Itie number of intercalary days 1,050 in 70 years, there will be altogether 
^S9i which will give 375 days to the year ; so that in spite of the precaution 
the s^sons wHl be confused.— Wyttenbach alters the number of intercalary 
ihqiaths and days to make it agree with truth,— 
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this man, in my judgment, O king, deserves the name of happy. 
We ought therefore to consider the end of everything, in what way 
it will terminate ; for the Deity having shown a glimpse of happi- 
ness to many, has afterwards utterly overthrown them/^ 33, When 
he spoke thus to Croesus, Creesus did not confer any favour on 
him, and holding him in no account, dismissed him ; since he 
considered him a very ignorant man, because he overlooked 
present prosperity, and bade men look to the end of every 
thing. 

34. After the departure of Solon, the indignation of the gods fell 
heavy upon Croesus, probably because he thought himself the most 
happy of all men. A dream soon after visited him while sleeping, 
winch pointed out to him tlie truth of the misfortunes that were 
about to befall him in the person of one of his sons. For Croesus 
had two sons, of whom one was grievously a filleted, for he was 
dumb ; but the other, whose name was Atys, far surpassed all the 
young men of his age. Now the dream intimated to Croesus that 
he would lose this Atys by a wound inflicted by the point of an 
iron weapon ; he, when he awoke, and had considered the matter 
w ith himself, dreading the dream, provided a wife for his son ; 
and though he w^as accustomed to command the Lydian troops, he 
did not ever after send him out on that business ; and causing all 
spears, lances, and such other weapons as men use in war, to be 
removed from the men's apartments, lie had them laid up in 
private chambers, that none of them being suspended might fall 
upon his son. 35. While Croesus was engaged with the nuptials of 
his son, a man ojiprcsscd by misfortune, and wfliose hands were 
polluted, a Phrygian by biith, and of royal family, arrived at 
Sardis, This man, having come to the palace of Creesus, sought 
permission to obtain purification according to the custom of the 
country. Creesus purified him : — (now the manner of expiation is 
nearly the same among the Lydians and the Greeks :) and when 
he had performed the usual ceremonies, Croesus inquired whence 
he came, and who lie was ; speaking to him as follows ; Stranger, 
who art thou, and from what part of Phrygia hast thou come as a 
siipjiliant to my hearth? and wdiat man or woman hast thou 
slain? ” The stranger answ^ered, Sire, I am the son of Gordius, 
son of Midas, and am called Adrastus : having unwittingly slain 
my own brother, and being banished by my father and deprived of 
every thing, I am come hither.” Crcjcsus answered as follows : 

You are born of pclrents who are our friends, and you are come 
to friends, among whom, if you will stay, you shall want nothing? ; 
and by bearing your misfortune as lightly as possible, you will be 
the greatest gainer ” So Adrastus took up his abode in the palace 
of Creesus. % 

•36. At this same time a boar of enormous size appeared in 
Mysian Olympus, and rushing down from that mountain, ravaged 
the fields of the Mysians. The Mysians, though they often went 
out against him, could not hurt him, but suffered much from him. 
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At last deputies from the Mysians having come to Croesus, spoke 
as follows : “ O king, a boar of enormous si^e has appeared in our 
country, and ravages our fields : though we have often en* 
dcavotircd to take him, we cannot. Wc therefore earnestly beg 
that you would send with us your son and some clK)scn youths 
with dogs, that we may drive him from the country/’ Such was 
their entieaty, but Creesus, rcmcmbciing the warning of his drean-i, 
answered, Make no further mention of my son ; for I shall not 
send him with yon, because he is lately married, and that now 
occupies his attention : but I will send with you chubcn Lydians, 
and the whole hunting train, and will order them to assist you 
with their best endeavours in driving the monster from your 
country.” 37. Such was his answer ; and when the Mysians were 
content with this, the son of Cra*sus, who had heiird of their 
request, came in ; and when Croesus refused to send liim with 
them, the youth thus addressed him : ‘‘ Father, in time past 1 mms 
peimitted to signalize myself in the two most noble and becoming 
exercises of war and hunting ; but now you kce)) me excluded from 
both, without having observed in me cither cowardice or w'ant of 
spirit. How will men look on me when 1 go or return from the 
forum? What kind of man shall I appear to my fellow citizens? 
What to my newly-married tvife? What kind of man will she 
think she has for a partner ? Kithcr suffer me then to go to this 
hunt, or convince me that it is better for me to do as you would 
have me.” 38. “My son,” answered Croesus, “1 act thus, not 
because I have seen any cowardice, or anything else unbecoming 
in you; but a vision in a dream appealing to me in my sleep 
warned me that you \vould be short-lived, and Avould die by the 

S oint of an iron weapon. On account of this vision therefore I 
astened your mariiagc, and now refuse to send you on this ex- 

I )cdition ; taking care to preserve you, if by any means I can, as 
ong as I live * for ) ou arc my only son ; the other, who is de- 
prived of his hearing, I consider as lost.” 39. The youth answ^ered, 
“You are not to blame, my father, if after such a dream you take 
so much care of me ; but it is right for me to explain that which 
you do not comprehend, and which has escaped your notice in the 
dream. You say the dream signified that 1 should die by the 
point of an iron weapon. But whnt hand, or what pointed iron 
weapon has a boar, to occasion such fears in you ? Had it said I 
should lose my life by a tusk, or something of like nature, you 
ought then to have done as you now do# whereas// said by the 
point of a weapon ; since then we have not to contend against men, 
let me go.” 40. “You have surpassed me,” replied Croesus, “in 
explaining the import of the dream ; therefore, being overcome 
by you, I change my resoluUon,^nd permit you to go to the 
cliase.” • 

41. Croesus, having thus spoken, sent for the Phrygian Adrastus, 
and, when he came, addressed him as follows : “ Adrastus, % 
purified you when smitten by a grievous misfortune, which 1 do 
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not upbraid you with, and have received you into my house, and 
supplied you with everything necessary. Now therefore (for it is 
your duty to requite me with kindness, since I have first conferred 
a kindness on you), 1 hog you would be my son’s guardian, when 
he goes to the chase, and take care that no skulking villains show 
themselves in the way to do him harm. Besides, you ought to go 
for your own sake, where you may signalize yourself by your ex- 
ploits ; for this was the glory of your ancestors, and you are 
besides in full vigour.” 42. Adrastus answered, On no other 
account, sire, would I have taken part in this enterprise ; for it is 
not fitting that one in ni) unfortunate circumstances should join 
with his prosperous compeers, nor do I desire to do so ; and, in- 
deed, 1 have often restrained myself. Now, however, since you 
urge me, and I ought to oblige you, for I am bound to requite the 
benefits you have conferred on me, I am ready to do as you desire ; 
and rest assured that your son, whom you bid me take care of, 
shall, as far as his guardian is concerned, return to you uninjured.” 

43. When Adrastus had made this answer to Croesus, they went 
away, well provided with chosen youths and dogs : and, having 
arrived at Mount Olympus, they sought the wild beast, and having 
found him and encircled him around, they hurled their javelins at 
him. Among the rest, the stranger, the same that had been purified 
of murder, named Adrastus, thr(Aving his javelin at the boar, missed 
him, and struck the son of Crmsus : thus he being wounded by 
the point of the lancc, fulfilled the warning of the dream. Upon 
this, some one ran off to tell Croesus what had happened, and 
having arrived at Sardis, gave him an account of the action, and 
of his son^s fate. 44. Croesus, exceedingly distressed by the death 
of his son, lamented it the more bitterly, because he fell by the 
hand of one, whom he himself had purified from blood ; and 
vehemently deploring his misfortune, he invoked Jove the Expiator, 
attesting what he had suffered by this stranger. He invoked also the 
same deity, by the name of the god of hospitality and private friend* 
ship : as the god of hospitality, because by receiving a stranger into 
his house, he had una’wares fostered the murderer of his son ; as the 
god of private friendship, because, having sent him as a guardian, 
he found him his greatest enemy. 45, After this, the Lydians 
approached, bearing the corpse, and behind it followed the 
murderer. He, having advanced in front of the corpse, delivered 
himself up to Croesus, stretching forth his hands and begging of him 
to kill him upon it : then relating his former misfortune, and how 
In addition to that he hafd destroyed his purifier, and that he ought 
to live no longer. When Croesus heard this, though his own 
auction was so great, he pitied Adrastus, and said to him, ** You 
have made me full satisfaction by condemning yourself to die» 
But you are not the author of this n^isfortune, except as far as yon 
were- the involuntary agent; but that god, whoever he was, thdft 
long since foreshadowed what was about to happen/ Croesus there'* 
fore buried his son as the dignity ,jof his birth requited | but 







Adrastus, son of Gordius, son of Midas, who had been the mur- 
derer of his own brother, and the murderer of his p\irifier, when 
all was silent round the tomb, judgiiij^ himself the most heavil} 
afflicted of all men, killed himself on the tomb Rut Croesus, 
bereaved of his son, continued disconsolate for two years. 

j\Ch Sonic time alter, tlie ovcilliiow of the kingdom of A‘=1)ap,eb, 
son of Cyn\<ii(s, ]>y Chrns, son (S and the growing 

power of the J‘crsi<(nb, put an end to the giief of Crasiis ; and it 
onlcicdmlo his thouglils whether he could by any mean'? check 
the growing power of the IVisians be foic they became fotmidable. 
After he had formed this purpose, he determined to make tiial as 
well of the oiai Ica in (heece as of that in Lil)>a ; and sent ditferent 
poisons to ditieicnt p’^ces, sonic to Deljiiii, some to Ab<e of 
Pliocis, and some to Dodona; others w^ie sent to Amphiaiaus 
and Tiophonius, and otlicis to Rram hid;e of Milcsia : these were 
the Grecian oiaclcs to winch Cra'sus sent to consult. He sent 
others also to consult that of Ammon in lain a. And he sent them 
different w^ays, designing to make tii.il of what the oracles knew^ ; 
in order that if they should be found to know the truth, he miglit 
send a second time to inquire whether he should venture to make 
war on the Persians. 47. He despatched them to make trial of 
the oracles with the following orders; that computing the cla>s 
from the time of their departure from Sardis, they should consult 
the oracles on the hundredth day, by asking, what Crersus, son of 
Alyattes and king of the Lydians, w^as then doing ; and that tliey 
should bring him the answer of each oracle in w riting. Now what 
were the answers given by the other oracles, is mentioned by none ; 
but no sooner had the Lydians entered the temple of Delphi to 
consult the god, and asked the question enjoined them, than the 
Pythian thus spoke in hexameter verse : ‘‘ 1 know the number ot 
the sands, and the measure of the sea ; I understand the dumb, 
and hear him that docs not speak ; the savour of the hard-shelled 
tortoise boiled in brass with the flesh of lamb stiikes on my senses ; 
brass is laid beneath it, and brass is put over it.'’ 48. The Lydians 
having written down this answer of the Pythian, returned to Sardis* 
And when the rest, wdio had been sent to other places, arrived 
bringing tlie answers, Croesus having opened each of them 
examined their contents ; but none of them pleased him. When, 
however, he heard that from Delphi, he immediately adored it, and 
approved of it, being convinced that the oracle at Delphi alone was 
a real oracle, because it had discovered what he had done. For 
when he had sent persons to consult the different oracles, watching 
the appointed day, he had recourse to the following contrivance ; 
having thought of what it was impossible to discover or guess at, he 
cut up ^ tortoise and a lamb, and boiled them himself together in 
a brazen caldron, and put on it acovet^of brass. 49. Such then was 
tht? answer given to Cnesus from Delphi : as regards the answer 
of the oracle of Amphiaraus, I cannot say what answer it gave 10 
the Lydians, who performed the accustomed rites at the temple j 
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for nothing else is related than that he considered this also to be a 
true oracle. 

50. Alter this he endeavoured to propitiate the god at Delphi by 
magnificent sacrifices ; for he offered three thousand head ot cattle 
of every kind lit for saciihce, and having heaped up a great pile, he 
burnt on it beds of gold and silver, vials of gold, and robes of 
purple and gaimcnts ; hoping by that means more completely to 
conciliate the god : he also ordered all the Lydians to offer to the 
god whatever he was able. When the sacrifice was ended, having 
melted down a \ast quantity of gold, he cast half-bricks from it ; 
of which the longest were six palms in length, the shortest three, 
and in thickness one palm : their number was one hundred and 
seventeen ; four of these, of pure gold, weighed each two talents 
and a half ; the other half-bricks of pale gold, weighed two talents 
each. He made also the figure of a lion of line gold, weighing ten 
t«rlcnts. This lion, when the temple of Delphi was burnt down, 
fell from the half-bricks, for it had been placed on them ; and it 
now lies in the treasury of tlie Corinthians, weighing six talents 
and a half ; for tlircc talents and a half were melted from it. 51. 
Croesus, having finished these things, sent them to Delphi, and 
with them these follow’ing ; tw'o large bowls, one of gold, the other 
of silver ; that of gold was placed on the right hand as one enters 
the temple, and that of silver on the left ; but these also were 
removed when the temple was burnt down ; and the golden one, 
weighing eight talents and a half and twelve minjc, is placed in the 
treasury of CLuomenaj ; the silver one, containing six hundred 
amphoroi, lies in a corner of the vestibule, and is used by the 
Delphians for mixing the wine on the Theophanian festival. The 
Delphians say it was the workmanship of Thcodorus the Samian ; 
and I think so too, for it appears to be no common w'ork. He also 
sent four casks of silver, which stand in the treasury of the 
Corinthians ; and he dedicated two lustral vases, one of gold, the 
other of silver : on the golden one is an inscription, OF TPIE 
LACPH)/KMONIANS, who say that it was their offering, but 
wiongfully, for this also was given by Croesus : a certain Delphian 
made the inscription, in order to please the Laccdicmonians ; I 
know his name, but forbear to mention it. Tlie boy indeed, 
through whose hand the water flows, is their gift ; but neither of 
the lustral vases. At the same time Creesus sent many other 
offerings without an inscription : amongst them some round silver 
covers ; and moreover^ a statue of a woman in gold three cubits 
high, which the Delphians say is the image of Creesus's baking 
woman ; and to all these things he added the necklaces and girdles 
of his wife. 

52. These were the offewigs j^he sent to Delphi ; and to 
Amphiaraus, having ascertained his virtue and sufferings, iie 
dedicated a shield all of gold, and a lance of solid gcjld, the shaft 
as well as the points being of gold ; and these are at I’hebes in the 
temple of Ismenian Apollo* 
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53. To the Lydians appointed to convey these presents to the 
temples, Croesus ^^avc it in chari^eto inquire of the oiarles, wliellier 
Jie should make war on the Persians, and if he should unite any 
other nation as an ally. Accordingly, when the Lydians arrived 
at the places to which they were scuit, and had dedicated the 
offerin^^s, they consulted the oracles, sayinp^, “ Cnesiis, kin;^ of the 
Lydians and of other nations, esteeming these to be the only 
oracles among men, sends these }>rcsenls in acknowledgment of 
youi discoveries ; and now asks, whether he sho^dd lead an army 
against the Persians, and whether he should join any auxiliary 
forces u itli liis own ? Such were their fjuestions ; and tlie opinions 
of both oracles conruned, foretelling, “That if Cra'sus should 
make war on the I‘eisians, he would destroy a mii^,hty empire ” ; 
and they advised him to engage the most tiowcrful of the Crecians 
in his allianre. 54. When (. 1 (esiis heard the answers that were 
brought back, he Avas be>ond measure delighted with the oracles ; 
and fully expecting that he should destroy the kingdom of Cyrus, 
he again sent to Delphi, and having asceilained the number of the 
inhabitants, pieseiUt'd each of them with two staters of e.old. In 
letiirn for this, tlu‘ Delphians give C'nesin <in(l the L>(lians the 
right to consult the oracle before any otliers, and exemption from 
tribute, nud the first seats in the temple, and the privilc ;c of being 
made citizens of Delphi, to as many as should clesnc it in all 
future time. 55, Creesus having made these presents to the 
Oelphiins, sent a third time to consult the oracle. For after he 
had ascertained the veracity of the oracle, he had frccpicnt re- 
course to it. ilis demand now was, wheiiier he should long enjoy 
the kingdom? to which the Pythian gave this answer : “ When a 
mule shall become king of the Medes, then, tender footed Lydian, 
dec over pebbly licnnus, nor tarry, nor blush to be a coward.” 56. 
With this answer, when reported to him, Cuesus was more than 
ever delighted, tlunkiiig that a mule should never be king of the 
Medcs instead of a man, and consequently that neither he nor his 
posterity should ever be dcpriv^cd of the kingdom. In the next 
place he began to inquire carefully who weic the most powerful of 
the Greeks vvliom he might gain over as allies ; and on inquiry found 
that the Laccckemonians and Athenians excelled the rest, the former 
bcingof Dorian, the latter of Ionic descent :for ihcse were in ancient 
times the most distinguished, the latter being a Pclasgian, the 
other an Hellenic nation ; the latter had never emigrated, but the 
former had very often changed their scat ^for under the reign of 
Deucalion they inhabited the countiy of Phthiotis ; and in the 
time of Dorus, the son of Ilcllen, the country at the foot of Ossa 
and Olympus, called Ilistia'otis : when they were driven out of 
Histiacotis by the CadmieanS| tha^ settled on Mount Pidnus, 
at«a place called Macednum; thence they again removed to 
Dryopis ; and at length coming into Peloponnesus, were called 
Dorians. 

57. What language the Pelasgians used I cannot with certainty 
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affirm ; but if I may form a conjecture from those Pclasgians- who 
now exist, nnd who now inhwibit the town of Crestona above the 
Tyrrhenians, and who wxre formerly neighbours to those now 
called Dorians, and at that time occupied the country at present 
called 't'hcssaliotib : and// ) way loujt'i tjirc from those T^( lasgi :hs 
settled at Tlacia and Si ylacc on the Hellespont, and w’ho once 
dwelt with the Alhcnnuis/' and whatever other cities, whicli, 
thoiigli ically Pelasgian, ha^c changed their name; if, i say, 1 
may be permitted to conjecture from these, the Pela*.gianb spoke a 
barbarous language. And if the whole Pelasgian body <lid so, the 
Attic rare, being Pelasgic, must at the time they changed into 
Hellenes have altered their language. For neitlier do the Cics- 
lonions use the same language with any of their neighbours, nor 
do tlic people of Placia, hut both use the same language ; by which 
it appears they have taken care to pie.scnc the chaiacter of the 
language they brought wdth them ’into those ])laces. 58. The 
Hellenic race, however, as appears to me, from the time they 
became a people have used the same language : tliough, when 
separated from the Pelasgians, they were at first insignificant, yet 
from a small beginning they have increased to a inullitudc of 
nations, chiefly by a union with in.iny other barbarous nations. 
W hercforc it appears to me, that the Pelasgic race, being barbarous, 
nc\er increased to any great extent. 

59. Of these nations ilicn Croesus Icaint that the Attic w’as op- 
pressed and distracted by I'isistratus son of Hippocrates, then 
reigning in Athens : to this Hippocrates, who was at the time a 
private person, and a spectator at the Olympian grimes, a great 
prodigy occurred. For having killed a victim, the caldrons, w’hich 
w'cre full of llcsh and water, bubbled up without any fire and 
boiled over. Chilon, the Laccdminonian, who was accidentally 
there, and saw the prodigy, advised Hippocrates, first of all, not 
to mairy any woman by whom he might have childreit ; or, if he 
was already married, then to put away his wife ; and if he hap- 
pened to have a son, to disownhim. How^ever, llippocratc.s, when 
Chilon gave this advice, w’ould not be persuaded ; and had after- 
wards this same Pisistratus ; who, wdicn a quarrel hapj^cned 
between those who dwelt on the sea-coast and the Athcnian.s, the 
former headed by Megaclcs son of Akma^on, the latter by Ly- 
curgus son of Aristolaidcs, aiming at the sovereign power, formed 
a third party ; and having assembled his partisans under colour 
of protecting those of the mountains, he contrived this stratagem. 
Having wounded himself and his mules, he drove his chariot into 
the public square, as if he had escaped from enemies that designed 
to murder him in his way to the country ; and besought the people 
to grant him a guard, having before acquired renown in the expedi- 
tion against Mcgara, by taktng iNisacajt and displaying other 
illuslrioiis deeds. The people of Athens, being deceived by this, 
gave him such of the citizens as he selected, who were not to be 

♦ Fox the reason of their separation, see VI. 137. 

t Niswa was ♦he rt of ihe Meganans, about tw^o miles from the citv. 
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his jav«lin men, but club-bearers, for they attended him with clubs 
of wood. These men, therefore, joining in revolt with Pisistratus, 
seized the Acropolis, and thereupon Pisistratus assumed the 
government of the Athenians, neither disturbing the existing 
magistracies, nor altering the laws; but he admiiiistcicd tlie 
government according to the established institutions, ordering it 
liberally and well. 6o. Not long after, the partisans of Megacles 
and Lycurgus, being reconciled, drove him out. In this manner 
Pisistratus first made himself master of Athens, and, his power 
not being very firmly rooted, lost it. But those who expelled Pis- 
istratiis quarrelled anew with one another ; and Megacles, harassed 
by the sedition, sent a herald to Pisistratus to ask if he was willing 
to marry his daughter, on condition of having the sovereignty. 
Pisistratus having accepted the proposal and agieed to his tciins, 
in order to his restitution, they contrived the most ridiculous project 
that, 1 think, was ever imagined ; especially if we consider, that 
tlie Greeks have from old been distinguished from the barbarians 
as being more acute and free from all foolish simplicity, and more 
particularly as they played this tiick upon the Athenians, who are 
esteemed among the wisest of the Grecians. In the Pa.Mncan 
tribe was a woman named Phya, four cubits high, wanting three 
fingers, and in other respects handsome ; having dressed this 
woman in a complete suit of armour, and placed her on a chariot, 
and having shown her beforehand how to assume the most bc<.oni- 
ing demeanour, they drove her to the city, having sent heralds 
before, who, on their arrival in the city, proclaimed what was 
ordered ia these terms ; O Athenians, rc'^eivc with kind wishes 
Pisistratus, whom Minerva heisclf, lionoiuing above all men, now 
conducts back to her own citadel.^^ They then went about pro- 
claiming this ; and a report was presently spread among llie people 
that Minerva was bringing back Pisistratus ; and the people in the 
city believing this woman to be the goddess, both adored a human 
being, and received ihsistralus. 

6f. Pisistratus having lecovcrcd the sovereignty in the manner 
above described, married the daughter of Megacles in accord<ince 
with his agreement. But as he already had grown-up sons, and 
as the Alcm^eonidm were said to be under a curse,'" he, wishing 
not to have any children by his newly-married wife, had inter- 
course with her unnaturally. The woman at first kept the thing a 
secret, but afterwards, whether questioned by her mother or not, 
she discovered it to her, and she to her husband. He felt highly 
indignant at being dishonoured by PisistriHus, and in his rage 
instantly reconciled himself to those of the opposite faction ;t but 
Pisistratus hearing of the designs that were being formed against 
him, withdrew entirely out of the counriy, and arriving in Eretria,J 

* See the cause of this, B. V. 71. 

* Schweighaeuscr translates it "to his fornier partisans,*' See l€xi- 

to Herodotm. 

J Ihere were two places of this name, one in Thessaly and another U 
Euboea, Pisistratus retired to this last. — larchcr. 
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consulted with his sons. The opinion of Hippias prevaifing*, to 
recover the kingdom, they immediately began to collect contribu- 
tions from those cities which felt any gratitude to them for benefits 
received ; and though many gave large sums, the Thebans sur- 
passed the rest in hbcrality. At length (not to give a detailed 
account) time passed, and evciy thing ^^as ready for their return, 
for Argivc mercenaries arrived from Peloponnesus; and a man of 
Naxos, named Lygd,imis, who had come as a volunteer, and 
brought both men and money, showed great zeal in the cause. 
62. Ha\ing s-ct out from Plretria, they came back in the eleventh 
year of their exile, and first of all possessed themselves of Mara- 
thon. While they lay cm.ainped in this ])lacc, both their paitihans 
from the city joined them, and others from the various districts, to 
whom a tyiannywas more welcome than liberty, crowded to them ; 
thus they were collected together. The Athenians ()f the city, on 
the other hand, liad shown very little concern all the time Pisis- 
tralus was collecting money, or even wlicn he took jKissesdon of 
Marathon. 13 ut when they heard that he was marching from 
Maratlion against the city, they at length went out to resist him ; 
so they m.'irtdicd with their whole force against the invaders. In 
tlie mean lime Pisisti atus's parly, having set out from Marathon, 
ndvanced towards the city, and arrived m a body at the temple of 
the Pallcnian'-’^ iMincrva, and there look up their position. Here 
Ainphilytus, a jirophet of Acarnania, moved by divine impulse, 
approached Ihscslratus, and pronounced this oracle in hexameter 
verse : “ The cast is thrown, and the net is spread ; by the moon- 
light the tunnies will rush in.” 63. He, inspired by the god, 
uttered this prophecy ; and Pisistiatus, conpirehcnding the oracle, 
and saying lie accepted the omen, led on his army. The Atheni- 
ans of the city were then engaged at then* Ijrcakfast, and some of 
them after breakfast h<id betaken thcnise]\es to dice, others to 
sleep ; so that the army of Jdsistratiis, falling upon tliem by sur- 
prise, soon put them to lliglU ; and as they were flying, Iflsistiatus 
contrived a clever stratagem to prevent their rallying again, and 
that they might be thoroughly dispersed, fie mounted his sons 
on horseback and sent them forward ; and they, having overtaken 
the fugitives, spoke as they were ordered by Pisistratiis, bidding 
tliem be of good cheer, and to depart every man to Ins own home. 
64. The Athenians yielded a ready obedience, and thus Pisisti atus, 
having a third time jiosscssed himself of Athens, secured his 
power more firmly ^ath by the aid of auxiliary forces, and by 
revenues partly collected at home and partly drawn from the river 
Strymon.f He also seized as hostages the sons of the Athenians 
who had held out against him, and had not immediately fled, and 

s 

* Pallene was the name of one of the boroughs of Attica, belonging to* tlie 
tribe Antioebides, on the road from Marathon to Athens. 

t The country between the Strymon and the Nessus was celebrated for iU 
tCiVa&%,'-Larch6r. 
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settled tlicni at Naxos ; wliich island Pisistratus had formerly sim- 
ducd, and ^iven in charge to Ljgdamis : he, moreover, purified 
the island of Delos, in obedience to an oracle. And he purified 
it in the following manner : having dug up the dead bodies, as far 
as the prospect Irom the tein])lc reached, he removed them to 
another part of Delos. Thus Pisistratus ruled despotically over 
the Athenians ; but of them, some had fallen in the battle, and 
others tied from their homes with the son of Alcmieon."^ 

65. Creesus, therefore, was informed that such was, at that time, 
the condition of the Athenians ; <ind that the Lacedaemonians, 
having extricated themselves out of great difficulties, had first 
gained the mastery over the Tegeans in war. For iluring the 
reign of Leo and IJegesicles, kings of Sparta, the Lacedaemonians 
were successful in all other wars, and were worsted by the 'fegeans 
only. And long before their reign they had been governed by the 
worst laws of almost any people in (hcece, both as rcgardecl their 
dealings with one another, and in holding no intercourse with 
strangers. Lut they ch.ingcd to a good government in the follow- 
ing manner : Lycurgiis, a man much esieemed by the Spartans, 
having arrived at Dclfihi to consult the oracle, no sooner entered 
the temple, than the Pythian spoke as follows : Thou art come, 
Lycurgus, to my we<ilthy teinj>le, beloved by Jove and all that in- 
habit Olympian mansions : 1 doubt whether I shall pronounce 
thee god 01 in<in ; Init rather god, 1 think, Lycurgus.” Some men 
say that, bi'sidcs this, the I'ythian also communK'ated to him that 
form of government now established amruig ihc Spartans. Put, as 
the Laccfkvinonians themselves affirm, Lycurgus, being appointed 
guardian to his nephew Lcoboias,f king of Spaita, bi ought those 
institutions from Crete. For as soon as he had taken the guardian- 
ship, he altered all their cu^toms, and took care that no one should 
iransgrccss them. Aftctwards he established military regulations, 
the enomotia:, tlic tnei’ades, and the syssitia,’!; and besides these 
he instituted the ejilioi'i ami senators. 66. 'rhiis, having clianged 
their laws, they established good institutions in their stead : and 
having erected a temple to L>curgus after liis death, they held him 
in the highest reverence. As they had a good soil and abundant 
population, they ([uirldy sjirang up and flourished. And now they 
were no longer content to live in peace ; but proudly considering 
themselves superior to the Arcadians, they sent to consult the 
oracle at Delphi, touching the concpicst of the whole country of 
the Arcadians ; and the Pythian gave than this answer : ‘‘ Dost 
thou ask of me Arcadia ? thou askest a great deal ; I cannot grant 
it thee. There arc many acorn-cating men in Arcadia, who will 
hinder thee. Put I do not grudge thee all ; I will give theeTcgea 

^ ATegacles. , . 

+ It is generally agreed that the name of I.ycurguss nephew was not Teo* 
botas, but Clianhms. , 

X For an account of these several institutions see Smith s Dictionary o# 
Antiquitjca 
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to dance on with beating of the feet, and a fair pldn to measure 
out by the rod.” When the Lacedaunonians heard this answer re- 
ported, they laid aside their design against all Arcadia ; and 
relying on an equiv'oeal oracle, led an army against I'cgea only 
carrying fetters with tlicm, as if they would surely reduce tlic 
I'cgeans to slavery. Hut being defeated in an engagement, as 
many of them as were taken alive Avere compelled tOMork, wearing 
the fetters they had brought, and measuring the lands of the 
Tegeans with a rod. Those fetters in which they weic bound, 
were, even in my lime, preserved in Tegca, suspended aioiind the 
temjdc of Alean INfmerva. 

67. In tliC first war, llicrcforc, they had constantly fought against 
the Tegeans with ill success ; but in the time of Creesus, and dur- 
ing tlie reign of Anaxandi ides and Arislon at Laced.rmon, they 
had at length become sujierior in the war, and they became so in 
the following manner : wlicn they had always been worsted in 
battle by the Tegeans. they sent to incjuire of the oracle at Delphi 
what god they should propitiate, in older to become victoriou-s 
over the Tegeans. The ]^>tliian answered, they should become so^ 
when they had brought back the bones of Orestes the son of 
Agamemnon. But as they were unable to find the sepulchre of 
Orestes, they sent again to inquire of the god in what spot Orestes 
lay interred, and the Pythian gave this answer to the inquiries of 
those who came to consult her ; In the level plain of Arcadia lies 
Icgea, where two winds by hard compulsion blow, and stroke 
answers to stroke, and woe lies on woe. There life'Cngendering 
earth contains Agamemnon’s son ; convey bun home, and you will 
be victorious over Tegca.” When the Lacedanuonians heard this, 
they were as far off the discovery as ever, though they searched 
everywhere : till Lichas, one of the Spartans who are called 
Agathoergi, found it. These Agathoergi consist of citizens \vho 
are discharged from serving in the cavalry, such as are senior, five 
in every year ; it is their duty during the year in which they are 
discharged Irom the cavalry, not to remain inactive, but go to 
different places wlieie they are sent by the Spartan commonwealth. 
68. Lichas, who was one of these persons, discovered it in Tegea, 
both meeting with good fortune and employing sagacity. For as 
the Laccdivmoniaus had at that time intercourse with the Tegeans, 
he, coming to a smithy, looked attentively at the iron being forged, 
and was struck with ^wonder when he saw what was done. The 
smith perceiving his abtonishment, desisted from his work, and 
said, “ O Laconian stranger, you would certainly have been as- 
tonished had you seen what 1 saw, since you arc so surprised at 
the working of iron. For as 1 was endeavouring to sink a well in 
this enclosure, in digging f cam o to a coffin seven cubits long; 
and because I did not believe that men were ever taller than they 
now arc, I opened it, and saw that the-body was equal to the coffin 
in length, and after I had measured it, I covered it up again. The 
tran told him what he had seen, but Lichas, reflecting on what was 
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said, ronjecturcd from the woids of the oracle that this must be 
the body of Oicstes, foiminjy his ronjectiirc on the following rea- 
sons : seeing the smith's two bellows, he discerned in them the 
two winds, and in the anvil and hammer the stroke answering to 
Stroke, and in the iron that was being forged the woe that lay on 
woe ; representing it in this way, that iron had been invented to 
the injury of man. Having made this conjecture, he returned to 
Sparta, and gave the Lacedaemonians an account of the whole 
matter ; they, having brought a feigned charge against him, sent 
him into banishment. He then, going back to Tegea, related his 
misfortune to the smith, and wished to hire the enclosure from him, 
but he would not let it. But in time, when he liad persuaded him, 
he look up his abode there ; and having opened the sepulchre and 
collected the bones, he earned them away with him to Sparta. 
F rom that time, wlvmever they made tii.il ot each other’s strength, 
the Laceclremonians were by far supciior in war ; and the greater 
part of Peloponnesus had been already subdued by them. 

69. Cra'sus being informed of all these things, sent ambassadors 
to Spaita, with presents, and to request their alliance, having given 
them orders ^\hat to say ; and wlien they were arrived they spoke 
as follows : ‘‘ Croesus, king of the Lydians and of other nations, 
has sent us with this message: *0 Laccdiumonians, since the deity 
has directed me by an oracle to unite myself to a Grecian friend, 
therefore (for I am informed that you arc pre-eminent in Greece) I 
invite you in obedience to the oiaclc, being desirous of becoming 
your friend and ally, without ticachcry or guiie.^ ” Croesus there- 
fore made this proposal by lus ambassadors. But the Lacedue- 
monians, who had bcfoie heard of the answer given by the oracle 
to Crcrsiis, w'cre gratified at the coming of the Lydians, and ex- 
changed pledges of Iriendship and alliance; and indeed certain 
favoius had been foimcrly conferred on tliem by Creesus : for 
when the Laccda’iuoni.ms sent to Sardis to purchase gold, wishing 
to use it in erecting the statue of Apollo that now stands at 
Thornax in Laconia, Cacesus gave it as a present to them, when 
they w'crc desirous of purchasing it. 70. l-'or this icason tlien, and 
because he lud selt'ctcd them fiom all the Gieeks, and desired 
their friendshij), the Laccdai-monians accepted hisoOer of alliance; 
and in the first place they promised to be ready at his summons; 
and in the next, having made a brazen bowl, and covered it outside 
to the rim with various figures, and capable of containing three 
'hundred amphoia?, they sent it to him, being desiious of making 
Cia^sus a present in return, iiul this bowl never reached Sardis, 
for one of the two following leasons : the Laccdicmonians say, 
that when this bowl, on its w-ay to Sardis, was off Samos, the 
Samians having heard of it, saijed rat in long sliips, and took it 
away by force. On the other hand, the Samians affirm that wlieii 
the Lacedeernonians who were conveying the bowl found they were 
too late, and heard that Sardis was taken, and Croesus a prisoner^ 
^ey sold the bowl in Samos, and that some private persons who 
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bought it dedicated it in the tcm])ie of Juno. And perhaps they 
who sold it, when they rotuincd to hparla, inii^dit say that tliey had 
been robbed of it by the Samians. So it is then res[)ccling this 
bowl. 

71. Cra'siis then, mistakinct the oracle, prepared to invade 
Cappadocia, hoping to overtlinnv Cyrus and the power of the 
Persians. Whilst Creesus w'as picpariiig for his expedition against 
the Persians, a certain Lydian, who before that time w^as esteemed 
a wise man, and on this occasion acquired a very great name in 
Lydia, gave him advice in these words (the name of this person 
was Sandanis): “ O king, you are preparing to make wair against a 
people wlio wear loatlier trousers, and the rest of their garments of 
leather ; w’ho inhabit a barren country, and feed not on such things 
as they choose, but such as ilicy can get. besides, they do not 
habitually use wane, but drink watt'r ; nor have they figs to eat, nor 
anything that is good In tlie first place, llicn, if you should con- 
quer, what will )ou take from them, since they have nothing ? On 
the other hand, if you should be conquered, consider what good 
things you will lose. For wdicn they have tasted of our good 
things, they will become fond of them, nor wall they be driven from 
them. As for me, I Hiank the gods, that they have not put it into 
the tlioughtb of the i^ersians to make war on the Lydians.” In 
Gasing this, he did not persuade Cicesus. Now before they sub- 
dued the Lydians, the Persians possessed nothing cither luxurious 
or good. 72. The Cappadocians are by the (irecks called Syrians; 
these Syrians, before the establishment of the Persian power, were 
subject to the Modes ; but then to Cyrus. For the boundary of 
the Median cinjure and the Lydian was tlic river lialys, which 
flow’s from the mountains of Armenia through Cilicia ; and after- 
wards lias the Maticnians on the right and the Phrygians on the 
other side ; then passing these and flow’ing up towards the north, 
it skirts the Syrian Cappadocians on one side, and the Paphla- 
gonians on the left. I'hus the river Halys divides almost the 
whole of lowmr Asia, from the sea opposite Cyprus to the Euxine : 
this is the isthmus of that whole country ; as to the length of the 
journey, it takes five days for a w’ell-girt man.* 

73. Croesus invaded Cap]>adocia lor the following reasons ; as 
well from a desire of adding it to his own dominions, as, especially, 
from his confidence in the oracle, and a wish to punish Cyrus on ac- 
count of Asty ages. For Cyrus, son of Cambyses,bad subjugatedAsty- 
ages, son of CyaxarcSg, who was brotlicr-in-law of Croesus, and king 
of the Modes. He had become brother-in-law to Croesus in the 
following manner : a band of Scythian nomades having risen in 
rebellion, withdrew into Media : at that time Cyaxarcs, son of 
Phraoites, grandson of Dcioces, ruled over the Medes ; he at first 
re.ceived these Scythians kindly, lis being suppliants ; so much so, 
that esteeming them very highly, he intrusted some youths to them, 

♦ The long flowing dresses of Ihe ancients made it necessary to gird them 
up when they wished to move e.xpeditiously.’ 
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to Icam tliea* langiiai:;e and the use of the bow. In course of timr, 
it lKi})i)cncd tliat these Scythians, who were constantly going- out 
to liunt, and who always brought home something, on one occasion 
took nothing. On their returning empty-handed, Cyaxares (for he 
was, as lie proved, of a \iolcnt temper), treated them with most 
oppro]:)rioiis language. The Scythians, having met with this 
treatment from Cyaxares, and considering it undeserved by them, 
iletcrmined to kill one of the 3muths that were being educated 
under their rare ; and having ]>rcparcd the flesh as they used 
to dress tlic beasts taken in hunting, to serve it uj) to Cyaxares 
as if it were game ; and then to make their escape immediately 
to Alyaltes, son of Sachaltcs, at Sardis. I'his \ias .iccordingly 
done : and Cyaxari's and his guests tasted of this flesh ; and the 
Scythians lia\ing done this, became suppliants to Ahattes. 74. 
After tliis (for Aly.Utes refused to deliver uj) the Scythians to Cyax- 
arcs when he demanded tlicm,) war lasted betueen the Lydians 
^md the iNIctles lor live years : during this period the iVledes otten 
dt'fealcd the Lydians, and often the Lydians dcfcafcd the IMedes ; 
and during this time tl icy had a kind of nocturnal engagement. 
In the sixth year when they were carrying on the t^ar with neaily 
e(}ual success, on ot'casioii of an engagement, it happened that in 
tlie heat of llie battle tlay was suddenly tinned into night. 'I'liis 
cli.ingc of the day Thales the Milcbian liad foretold to the Ionia ns, 
lixing beforehand this year as the \cry peiiod, in which the change 
actually look place, llie Lydians and Mecles seeing night suc» 
reeding in the place of day, demisted Irom fighting, and both 
showed a gicat rinxiety to make peace. Syennesis’ the Cilician, 
and L<ibvuetust the ILibylonian, were the mediators of their 
reconciliation j these were they who hastened the treaty between 
them, and made a Tnatriinonial connexion ; for they persuaded 
Alyattcs to give lus daughter Aiyenis in marriage to Astyages, 
son of Cvaxares. (''or, wubout strong necessity, agreements are 
not wont to remain tiun. These nations in their federal contracts 
observe the same ceremonies as the Grec'ks ; and in addition, 
when they ]ia\e cut tlicir arms to the outer skin, they lick up one 
another’s blood 

75. Cytus had subdued this same Astyages, his grandfather by 
the mother’s side, Tor reasons which i shall hereafter relate J 
Croesus, alleging this against liim, sent to consult the oracle, if he 
should make war on the Persians ; and when an ambiguous 
answer came bagk, he, interpreting it to his* own advantage, led 
his army against the territory of the Persians. When he arrived 
at the river Halys, Croesus transported his forces, as I believe by 
the bridges which arc now there. But the common opinion of the 

* S^enncjis seems to have been a name common to the of C'lhcia. 

In acldifion to tlie one here mentioned, we ineet with another in the time of 
Oailus (V. 118), and a third in tlie tune ot Xerxes (VII. 08). 

t The same, says Prideaux, with the Nebuchadnezzar of Scripture, 

t Su ch. 121-130. 

f> 
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Grecians is, that Thales the Milesian procured him a passage. 
For, whilst Cra?sus was in doubt how his army should pass over 
the river (for they say that these bridges were not at that time in exist- 
ence), Thales, who was in the camp, caused the stream, which dowed 
along the left of the army, to flow likewise on the riglit ; and he 
contrived it thus ; having begun above the camp, he dug a deep 
trench, in the shape of a half-moon, so that the river, being turned 
into this, from its old channel, might pass in the rear of the ramp 
pitched where it then was, and afterwards, having passed by the 
camp, might fall into its former course ; so that as soon as the 
river was divided into two streams it became fordable in both. 
Some say that the ancient channel of the river was entirely dried 
up ; but this I cannot assent to : for how then could they have 
crossed it on their return ? 76. However, Croesus, having passed 
the river with his army, came to a place called Pteria, in Cappa- 
docia. (Now Pteria is the stiongest position of the whole of this 
countr)^, and is situated over against Sinope, a city on the Euxine 
Sea.) llcre he encamped, and ravaged the lands of the Syrians ; 
and took the city of the Pterians, and enslaved the inhabitants ; 
he also took all the adjacent places, and expelled the inhabitants, 
who had given him no cause for blame. But Cyrus, having 
assembled his own army, and having taken with him all who in- 
habited the intermediate country, went to meet Croesus. But 
before he began to advance, he sent heralds to the lonian.s, to 
persuade them to revolt from Croesus : the lonians, however, 
refused. When Cyrus had come up and encamped opposite 
Creesus, they made trial of each othePs strength on the plains 
of Ptena but when an obstinate battle took place, and many fell 
on both sides, they at last parted on the approach of night, neither 
having been victorious. In this manner did the two armies en- 
gage. 

77. But Croesus laying the blame on his own army on account 
of the smallness of its numbers, for his forces that engaged were 
far fewer than those of Cyrus — ^laying the blame on this, when on 
the following day Cyrus did not attempt to attack him he marched 
back to Sardis, designing to summon the Egyptians according to 
treaty, for he had made an alliance with Amasis, king of Egypt, 
before he had with the Lacedaemonians ; and to send for the 
Babylonians (for he had made an alliance with them also, and 
Labynetus at this time reigned over the Babylonians), and to 
require the presence of the Lacedaemonians at a fixed time : 
having collected these together, and assembled his own army, 
he purposed, when winter was over, to attack the Persians in 
the beginning of the spring. With this design when he reached 
Sardis, he despatched an^lpassadors to his different allies, requir* 
ing them to meet at Sardis before the end of five months ; but 
the army that was with him, and that had fought with the Persians, 
which was composed of mercenary troops, he entirely dis- 
banded, not imagining that Cyrus, wlio had come off on such equal 
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term's, wouki venture to advance upon Sardis. 78. While Croesus 
was forming these plans, the whole subuihs were filled \\ ith ser- 
pents, and wlien they appealed, the horses, foj baking theii pasture > 
came and devoured them. When C'rrcsiis beheld tliis, lie consi- 
dered it to be, as it really was, a pro<ligy, and sent immediately in 
consult the interpreters at Tclmessus ; but the messtuigers having 
arrived there, and learnt from the Tehnessians what the prodigy 
portended, w’cre unable to report it to Cnx'sus, for before they sailed 
back to Sardis Crtrsus had been taken prisoner. The Tehnessians 
had pronounced as follows : ‘‘ that Croesus must cx])ect a foreign 
army to invade his country which, on its arrival, would subdue the 
natives, because, they said, the serpent is the son of the earth, 
but the hoise is an enemy and a sti anger.” Tliis answer the Tel- 
iTicssians gave to Crtesus when he had been already taken ; ycl, 
without knowing what h<id happened with respect to Saiclis cr 
Croesus himself. 

79. But Cyrus, as soon as Creesus had retreated after the battle 
at Ptcria, having discovered that it was the intention of Cia*sus to 
disband his army, found upon delilicration, that it would be to his 
advantage to march with all possible expedition on Sardis, before 
the forces of the Lydians could be a second time assembled ; and 
when he had thus determined, he put his plan into practice with 
all possible expedition, for having marched his army into Lydia, 
he brought this news of his own enterprise to Croesus. Thereupon 
Croesus, being thrown into great perplexity, seeing that matters 
had turned out contrary to his expectations, nevertheless drew out 
the Lydians to battle ; and at that time no nation in Asia was 
more valiant and warlike than the Lydians. Their mode of fight- 
ing was from on horseback ; they were armed with long lances, 
and managed theii horses with admirable address. 80. The place 
where they met w as the plain that lies before the city of Sardis, 
which is extensive and bare ; several rivers as well as the llyllus, 
flowing through it, force a ])assage into the greatest, called the 
Heimus, which, flowing from the sacred mountain of mother 
Cybele, falls into the sea near the city of Phocma. Ilcte Cyrus, 
when he saw the Lydians drawn up in order of battle, alarmed at 
the cavalry, had recourse to the following stratagem, on the 
suggestion of IJarpagus, a Mede. Having collected together all 
the camels that followed his army with provisions and baggage, 
and having caused their burdens to be taken off, he mounted men 
upon them, equipped in cavalry accoiitren^enls, and having fur- 
nished them, he ordered them to go in advance of the rest of his 
army against the Lydian horse ; and he commanded his infantry 
to follow the camels, and he placed the whole of his cavalry be- 
hind the infantry. When all wfre drawn up in order, he charged 
th«m not to spare any of the Lydians, but to kill every one diey 
met ; but on no account to kill Croesus, even if he should offer 
resistance when taken. Such were the orders he gave. He drew 
u]> the caniels in the front of the cavalry, ior this reason ; a horse 
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is afraid of a camel, and cannot endure either to see its form, or to 
.-.rent its smell : for this reason, then, he had recourse to this 
str.ita^cm, that the cavalry might be useless to Cra'sus, by which 
ilie Lydian expected to signalize himsdf. Accordingly, when they 
joined battle, the horses no sooner smelt the camels and saw them, 
than they wheeled round, and the hopes of Creesus w^ere destroyed. 
Ncvertlieless, the Lydians were not therefore discouraged, but 
when they perceived what had happened, leaped fiom their horses 
mul eng.'iged with the Persians on foot : at last, when many bad 
hdlen on both sides, the Lydians w'cre put to flight, and being shut 
up within the walls, were besieged by the I'ersians. 

Si. Siege was then laid to them ; but Cra^sus, thinking it would 
last a long time, sent other messengers from the city to his allies ; 
for those Avho Avert* before sent requested them to assemble at 
Sardis on the fifth month, but he sent out these last to recjuest 
them to succour liim with all speed, as he was already be:.iegcd. 
82. lie sent therefore to the rest of his allies, and especially to 
the Laccdicmonians ; but at that very time the Spartans them- 
hcUes happened to have a <]uariel with the Argians ,d3out a tract 
(ailed Thyrca : for this Th)rea, Avlnch proj)Crly belongs to the 
tcr< tory of Algos, the Spartans had seized. And indeed the 
country that lies westward as far as IMalea, both on the continent, 
and the island Cythera and the other islands belongs to the 
Argians. The Argians having ad\anced to the defence of their 
country which had been tluis seized upon, both parties, upon a 
confeicncc, agreed that three hundred men on each side should 
engage, and that Avhichever p.arty was victorious should be entitled 
to the disputed territory ; but it was stipulated^ tliat the main 
body of each army should withdraAv to their own country, and not 
remain Avhile the engagement Avas going on, lest if the armies Avere 
present, either side seeing their countrymen in distiess, should 
come in to their assistance. Having agreed to these terms, th*e 
armies withdrew, and the picked men on each side remaining 
benind engaged : they fought Avith such equal success, that of the 
six hundred, three men only Avere left .alive ; of tlie Argians, 
Alccnor and Chromius, and of the Laccdremonians, Olhryadi s ; 
these survived when night came on. The two Argians thinking 
themselves victorious, ran to Argus with the ?iews ; Init Othryadcs, 
the Lacedaemonian, having stripped the corpses of the Argians, 
and carried their arms to lus own camp, continued at Ins post. On 
the next day both arnfles, being informed of the event, met again in 
the same place ; and for a time both laid claim to the victory ; the 
one side alleging that the greater number of their men suivivcd ; 
the other skle urging that those survivors had fled, and that their 
countryman had kept the fiekl ai|d spoiled their dead. At length, 
from words they betook themselves to blows ; and when many 
had fallen on both sides, the Laciedomonians obtauuHl the victory. 
From tiiat time the Argians, cutting qfi" their hair, which they had 
before been compelled to wear long, enacted a law, which was 
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confirmed by a curse, that no Argian should suffer his hair to g-row, 
nor any woman wear ornaincnls of {?okl, till they should recover 
Thyrea. On tlie other hand, the Lacediemonians made a contrary 
law, enjoining all their people to wear lonj^ hair, which they had 
never done before. As to Othrvadcs, who was the only one that 
survived of the three hundred, they say that, being ashamed to 
return to Sparta vdien all his ftdlow soldiers had perished, he put 
an end to himscK at Thyrea. 8 3. When the affairs of the Spartans 
wore in this ct/udition, the Sanliaii ambassador arrived, and re- 
quested them to assist Ciaesus, wlio was besieged in Sardis ; they, 
however, no sooner heard the ambassador’s report, than they made 
prepaiations to succour liim. lJut when they were now pjcptircd 
to set out, and their shijis were ready, another message reached 
them that the citadel of the L\dL!ns was taken, and Crcesiis made 
prisoner ; they accordingly, deeming it a great misfortune, desisted 
from th^^.r enterprise. 

84. Sardis was taken in tlie following manner. On the fourteenth 
day after Creesus had been besieged, Cyrus sent horsemen through- 
out his army, and proclaimed that he would lilicrally rcAvard the 
man who should first mount the wad : upon this several attempts 
w^ere made, and as often failed ; till, after the rest had desisted, a 
Mardian, wJiosc name was Ilyueaclcs, endeavoured to climb up 
on that part of the (uLadel w'herc no guard was stationed, because 
there did not appt'ar to be any danger that it would be taken on 
that pait, for on that side the citadel was precipitous and imprac- 
ticable. J\ound this part alone, i\Ielcs, a former king of Sardis, 
had not brought the lion which his concubine bore to him. though 
the 'rdmessians had jironuunccd, that if the lion were earned 
round the wall, Saidis w’ould be imprcgnalile ; but ]\Teles, haxing 
caused it to be cariicd round the rest of the wall, Avhere the citadel 
was exposed to assault, neglected this, as altogether imassail.ible 
And jirecipitoiis : this ts the quarter of the city that faces Mount 
I’mohis. Now this IKiceadcs the Mardian having seen a Lydian 
conic dowm this precipice the day before, for a helmet that was 
rolled down, and carry it up again, noticed it carefully, and rcllected 
on it in his mind : he thc-reupon ascended the same way, followed 
by divers Persians ; and when great numbers had gone up, Sardis 
w'as thus taken, and the whole towm plundered. 

85. The following incidents befell Creesus himself. Tie had a 
son of whom I have before made mention, who w^as in other 
respects proper enough, but dumb. Now% m the time of his former 
prosperity, Creesus had done every thing he could for him, and 
among other expedients had sent to consult the oracle of Dtdplu 
concerning him ; but the Pythian gave him this answer : ‘k) Lydian 
born, king of many, very foolitih (?foesus, wish not to hear the 
longed-for voice of thy son speaking within thy palace : it \Xrere 
better for thee that this should be far off ; for he will first speak in 
an unhappy day.” When the city w^as taken, one of the Persians, 
not knowing Croesus, was about to kill him : Creesus, though he 
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saw him a]>proach, from his present misfortune, took no heed of 
him, nor did he care about dyin|^ by the blow ; but this speechless 
son of his, when he saw ibc Persian advancing against him, through 
dread and anguish, burst into speech, and said, Man, kill not 
Croesus.” These were the first words he ever uttered ; but from 
that time he continued to speak during the remainder of his life. 
86. wSo the Persians got possession of Sardis, and made Croesus 
prisoner, after he had reigned fourteen years, being oesieged 
foul teen days, and lost his great empire, as the oracle had pre- 
dicted. The Persians, having taken him, conducted him to Cyrus ; 
and he, having heaped up a great pile, placed Croesus upon it, 
bound with fetters, and with him fourteen young Lydians ; design- 
ing either to offer this sacrifice to some god, as the first-fruits of 
his victory, orw'ishing to peiform avow ; or perhaps, having heard 
that Croesus was a reiigicus person, he placed him on the pile for 
the purpose of discovering whether any deity would save him from 
being burnt alive. He accordingly did what has been related : it 
is addedy that when Croesus stood upon the pile, notwithstanding 
the weight of his misfortunes, the words of Solon recurred to him, 
as spoken by inspiration of the deity, that “no living man could 
be justly called happy.” When this occurred to him, it is said, 
that after a long silence he recovered himself, and uttering a groan, 
thrice pronounced the name of Solon : that when Cyrus heard 
him, he commanded his interpreters to ask Croesus, whom it was 
he called upon ; that they drew^ near and asked him ; but Creusus 
for some time ke])t silence : but at last, being constrained to speak, 
said, “ 1 named a man, whose discourses I more desire all tyrants 
might hear, than to be possessor of the greatest riches.” When 
he gave them this obscure answer, they again inquired what he 
said : and when they persisted in their inquiries, and were very 
importunate, be at lengtli told them, that Solon, an Athenian, for- 
merly visited him, and having viewed all his treasures, made no 
account of them : telling, in a word, how everything had befallen 
him as Solon had warned him, though his discourse related to all 
mankind as much as to himself, and especially to those who 
imagine themselves happy. They say, that Cra'sus gave this 
explanation; and that the pile being now kindled, the outer parts 
:)cgan to burn ; and that Cyrus, informed by the interpreters of 
what Croesus had said, relented, and considering that being but a 
man, he was yet going to burn another man alive, who had been 
no w^ay inftu ior to himself in prosperity ; and moreover, fearing 
retribution, and reflecting that nothing human is constant, com- 
manded the tire to be instantly extinguished, and Creesus, with those 
who were about him, to be taken clown ; and that they with all 
their endeavours were unable 16 matster the fire. 87. It is related 
by the Lydians, that Creesus, perceiving that Cyrus had altered 
his resolution, when he saw every man endeavouring to put out 
the fire, but unable to get the better ’of it, shouted aloud, invoking 
Anollo. and besought him, if ever any of his offerings bad been 
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agreeable to him, to protect and deliver him from the present 
danger : they report^ that he with tears invoked the god, and that 
on a sudden clouds were seen gathering in the air, which before 
was serene, and that a violent storm burst forth and vehement 
rain fell and extinguished the flames ; by which Cyrus, perceiving 
that Croesus was beloved by the gods, and a good man, when he 
liad had him taken down Irom the pile, asked him tlie following 
question : Who persuaded you, Crexisus, to invade my territories, 
and to become my enemy instead of my friend ?” He answered : 

O king, i have done this for your good, but my own evil fortune, 
and the god of the Greeks who encouraged me to make war is the 
cause of all. For no man is so void of understanding as to prefer 
war before peace ; for in the latter children bury their fathers ; 
in the former, fathers bury their children. But, I suppose, it 
pleased the gods that these things should be so.” 

88 . He then thus spoke : but Cyrus, having set him at liberty, 
placed him by his own side, and showed him great respect ; and 
both he and all those that were with him were astonished at what 
they saw. But Croesus, absorbed in thought, remained silent ; and 
presently turning round and beholding the Persians sacking the 
city ot the Lydians, he said, Does it become me, O king, to tell 
you what is passing through my mind, or to keep silence on the 
present occasion Cyrus bid him say with confidence whatever 
he wished ; upon which Croesus asked him, saying, “ What is this 
vast crowd so earnestly employed about ? ” He answered, “ They 
are sacking your city, and plundering your riches/^ **Not so,” 
Croesus leplied ; “they are neither sacking my city, nor plundering 
my riches, for they no longer belong to me, but they are ravaging 
what belongs to you.” 89. The reply of Croesus attracted the 
attention of Cyrus j he therefore ordered all the rest to withdraw, 
and asked Croesus what he thought should be done in the present 
conjuncture. He answered : Since the gods have made me your 
servant, I think n my duty to acquaint you, if I perceive any thing 
deserving of remark. The Persians, who are by nature over- 
bearing, are poor. If, therefore, you permit them to plunder and 
possess great riches, you may expect the following results : whoso 
acquires the greatest possessions, be assured, will be ready to 
rebel, llierefore, if you approve what I say, adopt the following 
plan ; place some of your body-guard as sentinels at every gate, 
with orders to take the booty from all those who would go out, 
and to acquaint them that the tenth must ftf necessity be conse- 
crated to Jupiter : thus you will not incur the odium of taking 
away their property ; and they, acknowledging your intention to 
be just, will readily obey.” 90. Cyrus, when he heard this, was 
exceedingly delighted, as he thought tl%e suggestion a very good one: 
having therefore commended it highly, and ordered his guards* to 
do what Creesus suggested, he addressed Croesus as follows : 
** Croesus, since you are resolved to display the deeds and words 
of a true king, ask whatever boon you desire on the instant.” 
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Sir,’’ he answered, the most acceptable favour you can bestow 
upon me is, to let me send my fetters to the i;od of the (ireciaiis, 
whom 1 ha\’c honoured more than any other deity, and to ask him, 
if it be his custom to deceive those who deserve well of him,” 
Cyuisaskeil him what cause he had to complain, that induced 
him to make this request : upon which Cra’sus recounted to him 
all his projects, and the answers of the oracles, and particularly 
the otfcrinj.*,s he had jiresentcd ; and how he was incited by the 
oracle to make war aL;ainst the Persi«ins. Wlicn he had said this, 
he attain besought him to grant him leave to rejiroach the god 
with these things. Ihit Cyrus, smiling, said, ‘‘ You shall not only 
icceivc this bijon from me, but \\hale\er else you may at any time 
Jesire.” When Crci'sus heard this, he sent certain Lydians to Delphi, 
uith okUts to lay his fetters at the entrance of the temple, and to 
ask the god, if he were not ashamed to have encouraged Creesus 
]jy his oracles to make war on the Persians, a’isurifig hnn that he 
would put an end to the power of Cyrus, of which war such were 
the lirst-frnits {('onunanJina^ them at these words to show the 
fetters), and at the same time to ask if it were the custom of the 
(hecian gods to be ungrateful. 91. When the Lydians arrived at 
Delphi, and had delivered their ines-^age, the Pythian is reported 
to have made this answer ; “ The god himself even cannot avoid 
the decrees of fate ; and Croesus has atoned the crime of his an- 
cestor in the fifth generation,* who, being one of the body-guard 
of the Herachdee, was induced by the artifice of a woman tci 
murder his master, and to usurp his dignity, to which he had no 
right. Put although Apollo was desirous that the fall of Sardis 
might happen in the tunc of the sons of Creesus, and not during 
his reign, yet it was not in his power to avert the fates ; but so far 
as they allowed he accomplished, and conferred the laoon on him ; 
for he delayed the capture of Sardis^ for the space of three years. 
Let Creesus know, therefore, that he was taken prisoner three 
years later than the fates had ordained : and in the nc.xt place, 
he came to Lis relief, when he was upon the point of being burnt 
alive. Then, as to the prediction of the oracle, Creesus had no 
light to complain ; for Apollo foretold him that if he made war on 
the Persians, he would subvert a great empire ; and had he desired 
to be truly informed, lie ought to have sent again to inquire, 
whether his own or that of Cyrus was meant. Put since he 
neither understood the oracle, nor inquired again, let him lay the 
blame on himself. And when he last consulted the oracle, he did 
not understand the answer concerning the mule ; for Cyrus was 
that mule ; inasmuch as he was born of parents of different 
nations, the mother superior, but the father inferior. F or she was 
a Mede, and daughter of Astyages king of Media ; but he was a 
Persian, subject to the Medes ; and though in every respect in- 

* Croesus was the fifth descendant of Gyges, if we include the two extremes : 
for the house of the Mermnadae was as follows ; Gyges, Ardys, badyattes, 
Alyattes, Crocfus, See chap. 13. 
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ferior, be manied his own mistress” The Pythian gave tliis 
answer to the Lydians* and they carried it bark to Sardis, and 
leported it to Creesus, and he, when he licard it, acknowledged tlie 
aiilt to be his, and not the god’s. Such is the account of tlie 
kingdom of Cra'sus, and the hrst subjection of Ionia. 

92. Many other offerings were also consecrated by Crcesiis in 
Lreerc, bcsidi's those already mentioned. For at Tliebes of 
Iheoha tlicre is a golden tripod, which he dedicated to ismenian 
Apollo ; and in Fphesus, the golden heifers, and several of the 
pillars : and in the Pronrea at Delphi a large golden shield. All 
tlicse were in e:ii'>tcnce in my day ; but oilier.'? have been lost 
The offerings he dedicated m Ihanchis, a city of the IMilesians, 
were, as J am informed, equal in weight and similar to thfise at 
Delphi. Now the offeiings which lie made to Delphi and to 
Amplnanias, were Ins own properly and the first-fruits of his patri- 
monial riches ; but the rest were the produce of the property of an 
enemy who, before he came to the throne, had set up an adverse 
faction, cndccivouring to raise Pantalcon to the throne : now I’an- 
talcon was the son of Alyattes, but not of the same mother as 
Crcjesus ; for Al)atlcs had Creobus by a Carian, and Pantaloon hy 
an Ionian w'oinan. When therefore Cra'sus by the wall of his father 
obtained the kingdom, he pul his opponent to death by tearing his 
llesli with a fuller’s thistle ; and having already vowed all his trea- 
sure to the gods, he dedicated it in the manner above descriljcd to 
the places I have mentioned. And this may suffice respecting the 
offerings. 

93. 'rhe L)dian territory does not present many w^onders w^orthy 
of description, like some other countries, except the gold dust 
brought down from Mount 'I'molus. It e.Khibits, however, one 
work tlic greatest of all, except those of the Egyjitians and llaby- 
lonians, d'licrc is there a monument to Alyattes, father of Croesus, 
the basis of which is composed of large stones, the rest is a mound 
of eailh. This fabric w'as raised by merchants, artificers, and 
proslitiite.s. On the summit of this monument there remained, 
even in my day, five termini, upon wdiich were inscriptions, show- 
ing how much of the work each class executed, and when 
measured the work of the females proved to be the greatest. For 
the daughters of the Lydian common people all prostitute them- 
selves, for the purpose of providing themselves with dowries ; and 
they continue to do so until they many; and they disjiose of 
themselves in marriage. This monument is •six stades and two 
plcthra in circumference, and in breadth, thirteen plethra ; con- 
tiguous to it is a large lake, w’liich the Lydians say is fed by 
perpetual springs, and it is called the Gygcan lake." This may 
suffice for this subject. 

94., The customs of tlie Lydians differ little from those of th« 
Grecians, except that they prostitute tlicir females. They are the 
first ot all nations we know of that introduced the art of coining 
gold and silver ; and they were the first retailers. The Lydians 
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themselves say that the games which are now common to them- 
selves and the (rreeks, were their invention ; and they say they 
were invented about the time they sent a colony to Tyrrhenia, of 
all which they give the following account. During the reign of 
Atys, son of Manes king of Lydia, a great scarcity of corn pervaded 
all Lydia : for sometime the Lydians supported it with constancy; 
but when they saw the evil still continuing they sought for reme- 
dies, and some devised one thing, some another ; and at that time 
the games of dice, hucklebones, ball, and all other kinds of games 
except draughts, were invented, for the Lydians do not claim the 
invention of this last ; and having made these inventions to alle- 
viate the famine, they employed them as follows ; they used to 
play one whole day that they might not be in want of food ; and 
on the next, they eat and abstained from play ; thus they passed 
eighteen years ; but when the evil did not abate, on the contrary 
became still more virulent, their king divided the whole people 
into tv^o parts, and cast lots which should remain and which quit 
the country, and over that part whose lot it should be to stay he 
appointed himself king ; and over that part which w'as to emigrate 
he appointed his own son, whose name was Tyrrhenus. Those to 
whose lot it fell to leave their country went down to Smyrna, built 
ships, and having put all their movables which were of use on 
board, set sail in search of food and land, till having i)assed by 
many nations, they reached the Ombrici, where they built towns, 
and dwell to this day. From being called Lydians, they changed 
their name to one after the king^s son, who led them out ; 
from him they gave themselves the appellation of Tyrrhenians. 
The Lydians then were reduced under the power of the Persians. 

95. My history hence proceeds to inquire who Cyrus was that 
overthrew the power of Croesus, and how the Persians became 
masters of Asia. In which narration I shall follow those Persians, 
who do not wish to magnify the actions of Cyrus, but to relate the 
plain truth ; though i am aware that there are three other ways 
of relating Cyrus’s history, ^^fter the Assyrians had ruled over 
Upper Asia five hundred and twenty years, the Medes first began 
to revolt from them ; and they it seems, in their struggle with the 
Assyrians for liberty, proved themselves brave men ; and having 
shaken off the yoke, became free : afterwards the other nations 
also did the same as the Medes. When all throughout the con- 
tinent were independent, they were again reduced under a des- 
potic government in !he following manner. 96. There was among 
the Modes a man famous for wisdom, named Deioces, son of 
Phiaortcs. This Deioces, aiming at absolute power, had recourse 
to the following plan. The Medes were at that time distributed 
into villages, and Deioces,Mv'ho*was already highly esteemed in 
his own district, applied himself with great zeal to the exercise of 
justice ; and this he did, since great lawlessness prevailed 
throughout the whole of Media, and he knew that injustice and 
justice are ever at variance. The Medes of the same village, 
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observiiij? his conduct, chose liim for their judge ; and he, con^ 
st<intly keeping the sovereign power in view, showed himself 
upright and just. By this conduct he acquired no slight praise 
from his fellow citr/ens, so much so that the inhabitants of other 
villages, hearing that 13eioces was the only one who judged 
uprightly, having before met with unjust sentences, when they 
heaid of him gl.idly came from all parts to Deioces, in order to 
submit their quariels to his decision ; and at last they would 
commit the decision to no one else. 97 . In the end, when the 
number of those who had recourse to him continually increased as 
men heard of the justice of his decisions, Deioces, seeing the 
whole devolved upon himself, Avould no longer occupy the seat 
where he used to sit to determine differences, and refused to act 
as judge any more, for that it was of no advantage to him to 
neglect his own affairs, and spend the day in deciding the quarrels 
of others. Upon this, rapine and lawlessness growing far more 
ficquent thioughuut the villages than before, the Medes called an 
assembly and consulted together about the present state of things, 
but, as 1 suspect, the paitisans of Deioces spoke to the following 
purpose : “ Since it is impossible for us to inhabit the country if 
we continue in our present condition, let us constitute a king over 
us, and so the country will be governed by good laws, and wc 
ourselves shall be able to attend to our business, nor be any longci 
driven from our homes by lawlessness.” By some such words 
they per-suaded them to submit to a kingly government. 98 . Upon 
their immediately putting the question, whom they should appoint 
king, Dcioccs was unanimously preferred and commended; so 
that at last they agreed that he should be their king. But he 
••equired them to build him a palace suitable to the dignity of a 
king, and guards for the security of his person. The Medes 
accordingly did so ; and built him a spacious and strong palace in 
the part of the country that he selected, and permitted him to 
choose guards for his person out of all the Medes. Being thus 
possessed of the power, he compelled the Medes to build one city, 
and having carefully adorned that, to pay less attention to the 
others. And as the Medes obeyed him in this also, he built lofty 
and strong walls, which now go under the name of Ecbatana,* 
one placed in a circle within the other ; and this fortification is su 
contrived, that each circle was raised above the other by the height 
of the battlements only. The situation of the ground, rfting by an 
easy ascent, was very favourable to the design.*' But that which 
was particularly attended to is, that tlierc being seven circles 
altogether, the king’s palace and the treasury are situated within 
the innermost of them. The largest of these walls is about equal 
in circumference to the city of Athen'S ; the battlements of the first 
circle are white, of the second black, of the third purple, of the 
fourth blue, of the fifth bright red. Thus the battlements of all 
the circles are painted with different colours ; but the two last 
* For the Scripture account of Ecbatana, Judith i. r- 4 . 
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have their battlements plaited, the one with silver, the other with 

gold. 

99. Deioccs then built these fortilications for himself, and round 
his (uvn palace ; and he commanded the rest of the people to fix 
their luibitations round the fortification ; and when all the buildings 
were completed he, for the first time, establihhed the following 
regulations : that no man should be admitted to the king’s pre- 
sence, bill c\ery one should consult him by means ot messengers, 
and that none should be permitted to see him ; and, moreover, that 
It slmulcl be ac r'ountcd indecency for any to laugh or spit befewe 
him. i le cstaldi .hcd such ceremony about his own person, for 
this reason, that those who were his equals, and who were brought 
up with him, and of no meaner family, nor inferior to him in 
manly qualilies, might not, when they saw him, grieve and conspire 
against him ; but that he might appear to be of a different nature 
to them nho did not sec him. 100 When he had estrablidicd 
these logulations, and st'i'cd himself in the tyranny, he was very 
severe in the distiibutio;. of justice. And the paiues contending 
were oldiged to send him their case in wiitmg; and he having 
romc to a domsion, on the cases so laid before liim, sent them 
back again, 'i'his then was his plan in reterenre to matters of 
hiigali in. And all other things were icgulatcd by him : so tlrat 
if lie icceived intormalion that any man h.id injuicd another, he* 
would picscntly send lor him, and punish him in proportion to his 
c^tTcnce ; and lor ihir purpose he had spies and cves'clroppers in 
every pait of his dominions, 

10 1. Now Deioccs collected the Medcs into one nation, and 
ruled over that. I'lie following are the tribes of the Medes, the 
lkisa\ Paralaceni, Struchates, Arizanti, Bucln, and the Magi. Such 
arc the tribes of the Medcs. 102. Deioccs had a son, Phraortes, 
who, when his fatlicr died, after a reign of fifty-three years, suc- 
ceeded him in the kingdom ; but having so succeeded, he was not 
contimt to rule o\ci' the Meclcs only, but, having made war on the 
Pei SI. in., he iiitarkcd them fiist, and reduced them under the 
dommiou (if the Medes. And afterwards being master of these 
two nations, both of them pow^crful, he subdued Asia, attacking 
one nation alter another; till at last he invaded the Assyrians, 
w’luj inhabited the city of Nineveh, and who had before been 
supreme though at that time they were abandoned by their con- 
federates (who had revolted), but who were otherwise in good 
condition; Phraoictcs then, having made wai on them, perished 
with the greater part of his army, after he had reigned twenty-two 
yea IS. 

1(^3. When Phraortes was dead, Cyaxarcs, his son, grandson of 
Deioccs, succeeded him.^ 11 ^ is s*aid to have been more warlike 
.than his ancestors. He first divided the people of Asia into 
cohorts, and first divided them into spearmen, archers, and 
cavalry ; whereas before they had been confusedly mixed together. 
It was he that fouglu with the Lydians, when the day was turned 
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into nij^hf,* as they weie fighting , and who subjected the whole 
of Asi i ibove the rucr H ilys He assembled the forces of all 
h b subjects, md muched against JSmevch to uen^e his f ithei, 
and clcstio) tint cit> lIowc\cr, when he hid obtained a vutoiy 
o\cr the Assyii ins, ind while he w is besieging Isincieh, a gicit 
aimy of Scythi ms ciine upon him undci the conduct of their 
km>, M >kUcs, son of i lo tothy^is J hese Scjthiins h xd diucn 
the Cm nicriTns out ofTiiiope, ind piii'^uin^ tlicm into Asi i, by 
that means ei t^ ed the teiiitoiics of the Me Ics 104 Jhe 
distance fiom the like M cotis to tie iiver Phisis nicl to Colchis, 
lb ajomney of thiitv di>b to i well 11 1 m ui,t but the loutc liom 
Colchis to Mcdi i is not long, loi thcie 1 onh one nition, the 
S ispiies, between them when om his jiisscd o\ci tins, one tinds 
oucbclt in Media i he S( \lhians, howc\ ci did not p ibS by this 
vv n,but turned to the hi^hei loid bv x much Ion ei loiitc h iving 
Mount Caucasus on the luhtj and thcic the Me le c imiii to in 
cn igoinent with the Sc ) tihuiib, and hem woistcd in the bittlc, 
lost then domini m but the Scilhi ns bee me nnstci ot ill 
Asn 105 I rom thenc e the \ pi cccdccltol >pt ind when they 
1C lehed i destine m S\iii Psuiumtuhus king ot 1 ^vpt, hiviig 
met them with pieocits ind pia\cis, dneitetl them liom id 
\ anc ing tuilhci Jntluii letiii n, h n\< \( 1 ihcv c ime to Asc don, 
i cii\ ot Syin, uicl \ hen 1110 t ot them hid mu (he I ll 1 lu^h 
without aoiiiT iny injut> oinc lew, who were letl behmd ]>dl ^ed 
the temple oi Celesti d \ cn is Ihis iciii} Ic as 1 find b> mcjuiu, 
lb the most incient ot ill the temples dcdic ited to this godde^o 
for tint m Cypiub w is budt aftei this, i the C)piunb themsehes 
eontess , and tint m Cytheia was cic ted by Jluenuiins who 
came horn the sunc init ot Snia Hn\e\ei, the gtiddcss in 
flictcd on the Sc}thiin> who lobbed hci temple at Aocdon, and 
on ill then posteiil), a female disease, so tint the Se) tin ins 
confc ss ill It tJiey lie iflicicd with it on this ac omit, ind thooc 
who visit Scythia may sec in what a slite Uk \ le wh m the 
Scylhnns cill I n 11 e cs 106 lor twenty ei ht yem then, the 
Scythians ^cneiTTccnWi, ind evciy Ihin^ w i o\eilhiown l)^ then 
licentiousness and iic I <t, foi besides the iisinl liibuU, they 
exacted fiom e ich wh ite\ ei tliey chose to 1 11 pose uicl, in uldition 
to the tribute, they 10 le lound the ( ountiy and pi inckicd them of 
all their possessions Kow Cy ixiies uul the IVIede'^ invited the 
gre itest pait of them to a feast and having mule them diunk, 
.put them to death , ind so the Medes lecov^ieci then foimer 
powei, and all they h id possessed bcloie , and they took Nine ch 
(how they took it, I will lelite in inothei woik§), uid reducca the 

* .S/'^rchap 74 + cinp /2 n 

^ IV chip an IP VII chip 20 

^ Stvcial pi Si <. s of om lutl 01 samto j i c ll it lUiod 1 1 wi il o hei 
hibtt iss than tho u wh th h iv i line d \vn to i In the t ph ch ipt r ol 
th lockhf «-i)t il b ol hib Abs} an history m the i6isl ol tie and of the 
Libyan 
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Assyrians into subjection, with the exception of the Babylonian 
district. Having accomplished these things, Cyaxares died, after 
he had reigned forty years, including the time of the Scythian 
dominion. 

107. Astyages, the son of Cyaxares succeeded him in the king- 
dom. He had a daughter, to whom he gave the name of Man- 
danc. He dreamt that she made so great a quantity of water, as 
not only filled his own city, but overflowed all Asia. And having 
communicated this dream to those of tlie Magi who interpret 
dreams, he was exceedingly alarmed when informed by them of 
every particular; and he afterwards gave this Mandane, when 
arrived at a marriageable age, to no one of the Medes who was 
w'orthy of her, through dread of the vision ; but to a Persian, 
named Cainbyses, whom he found descended of a good family, 
and of a peaceful disposition, deeming him far inferior to a Mede 
of moderate rank. 108. In the first year after Mandane was 
mairied to Cambyscs, Astyages saw another vision : it appeared 
to him that a vine grew up from his daughter’s womb, and that 
the vine covered all Asia. Having seen this and communicated 
it to the interpreters of dreams, he sent to Persia for his daughter, 
who was then near her time of delivery ; and upon her arrival he 

E ut her under a guard, resolving to destroy whatever should be 
orn of her ; for the Magian interpreters had signified to him 
from his vision, that the issue of his daughter would reign in his 
stead. Astyages therefore, guarding against this, as soon as Cyrus 
w'as born, sent for Harpagus, a kinsman of his, and the most 
faithful of all the Modes, and the manager of all his affairs, and 
said to him, “ Harpagus, on no account fail 10 perform the busi- 
ness I now charge you with ; nor expose me to danger by deceiv- 
ing me ; nor, by preferring another, draw ruin upon thy own head. 
Take the child that Mandane has given birth to, carry him toyoui 
own house and kill him, and afterwards bury him in whatever way 
you think fit.” Harpagus answered, O king, you have never yet 
observed any ingratitude in me, and I shall take care never to 
offend you for the future. If therefore it is your pleasure that this 
thing should be done, it is fitting that I readily obey you,” 
109. Harpagus, having given this answer, when the child had been 
put into his hands, adorned as if for death, returned home weep- 
ing ; and upon his arrival he told his wife all that Astyages had 
said. She asked him, What then do you purpose to do ? ” He 
answered, “ Not ^ Astyages has commanded ; though he should 
be yet more outrageous and mad than he is, I will not comply with 
his wishes, nor will I submit to him by performing such a murder : 
and for many reasons I will not murder the child ; both because 
he is my own relation, ?nd because Astyages is old, and has no 
, male offspring ; besides, if, after his death, the sovereignty., should 
devolve on this daughter, whose son lie would now murder by my 
means, what else remains for mo but the greatest danger? It is 
necessary- however, for my safety that the child should die, but as 
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necessary that one of Astages^ people should be the executioner, 
and not one of mine.” no. Thus he spoke, and immediately 
sent a messenger for one of Astyagcs’ herdsmen, who he knew 
grazed his cattle on pastures most coiwenient for the purpose, and 
on mountains abounding with wild beasts. 11 is name was Mitra- 
dates, and he had married his fellow-servant. The name of the 
woman to whom he was married, in the language of Greece was 
Cyno^ and in that of the Modes Spaco, for the Medes call a bitch 
Spaca. The foot of the mountains at which this herdsman grazed 
his cattle, lies to the north of Ecbatana, towards the Euxine Sea. 
For the Medic territory on this side towards the Saspires, is very 
mountainous, lofty, and covered with forests ; whereas all the rest 
of Media is level. When therefore the herdsman, being summoned 
in great haste, ai'rived, Harpagus addressed him as follows : Asty- 
ages bids thee take this infant, and expose him on the bleakest part 
of the mountains, that he may speedily perish ; and has charged 
me to add, that if thou by any means shouldst save the child, thou 
shalt die by the most cruel death ; and 1 am appointed to see the 
child exposed.” iii. The herdsman, having heard these words, 
took the infant, returned back by the same way, and reached his 
cottage. It so happened that his own wife, whose confinement 
had been daily expected, was brought to bed whilst he was absent 
in the city. And each had been in a state of anxiety for the 
other ; he being alarmed about his wife’s delivery ; and the 
woman, because Harpagus, who had not been accustomed to do 
so, had sent for her husband. When he returned and came up to 
her, she seeing him thus unexpectedly, first .tsked him why Har- 
pagus had sent for him in such haste. “Wife,” said he, “when I 
reached the city, I saw and heard what I wish 1 had never seen, 
nor had ever befallen our masters. The whole house ot Harpagus 
was filled with lamentations ; I, greatly alarmed, went in, and as 
soon as I entered, I saw an infant lying before me, panting and 
crying, dressed in gold and a robe of various colours. When 
Harpagus saw me, he ordered me to take up the child directly, 
and carry him away, and expose him in the part of the mountain 
most frequented by wild beasts ; telling me at the same time, that 
it was Astyages who imposed this task on me, and threatening 
the severest punishment if I should fail to do it. I took up the 
infant and carried him away, supposing him to belong to one of 
the servants ; for I had then no suspicion whence he came ; 
though I was astonished at seeing him dressid in gold and fine 
apparel ; and also at the sorrow which evidently prevailed in the 
house of Harpagus. But soon after, on my way home, I learnt 
the whole truth, from a servant who accompanied me out of the 
city, and delivered the child into my hands ; that he was born of 
Mandane, Astyages’ daughter, an^ of*Cambyses son of Cyru^ 
and that Astyages had commanded him to be put to death.” 

1 1 2. As the herdsman uttered these last words, he uncovered 
the child, and showed it to his wife ; she seeing that the child was 
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lar<^c and of a beautiful form, embraced the knees of her husband, 
and with tears besought him by no means to expose it. He said 
lliat it was impossible to do otherwise ; for that spies would come 
from Harpagus to see the thing done, and he must himself die 
the most cruel death if he should fail to do it. d'ho woman finding 
she could not persuade her husband, again addressed him as 
follows : “ wSince then, I cannot persuade you not to expose tho 
child, do tlfis at least, if it is absolutely necessary that he should be 
seen exposed : now 1 too have been delivered, and didi vered of a still- 
born child, then take this and expose it, and let us bring up the son 
of Abtyages’ daughter as our own. "I'hus you will neither be con- 
victed of having wronged our maslcrs, nor shall we have consulted 
ill for our own inteicsts; for the clhld that is dead will have a 
royal burial, and tlic one that survives will not be deprived 
of life.” 113. 'J lie herdsman thought his wofe spoke veiy much to 
the purpose under existing circumstances, and immediately pro- 
( ceded to act accordingly : the vhild that he had brought for the 
piiri>()sc of putting to death he dcluered to his wife; his own, 
which was de<Kl, he put into the basket in which he had brouglit 
the Ollier, and having dicssed if in all the finery of the other child, 
he exposed it in the most desolate part cf tlie moiinlams. On the 
the third day after the inf.uit had been exposed, the herdsman, 
Jiaving left one of his .issistants as a guard, went to the citv, and 
arriving at the house of Harpagus, told him he was I’cady to sliow 
the dead body of the infant Harpagus accordingly sent some of 
the most trusty of liis guards, and by that means saw the liody, 
and buiiccl the liordsiiuiifs child, 'rims this child was buiicd. 
The oilier, who afterwards had the name of Cyrus, w'as biought up 
by the herdsman’s wife, wlio gave him some other name, and not 
lliat of Cyrus. 

ng. When the cliild attained the age of ten years, a circum- 
stance of the follow'ing nature discovered him. He was pi, lying in 
the village in which the ox-stalis were, with boys of his own age, in 
the road. The bovs who were playing chose tin’s repiiLcd son of 
the herdsman for their king Hut he appointed some oi them to 
build houses, and others to be his body-guards ; one of them to be 
the king’s eye, and to another he gave the office of bringing 
messages to him, assigning to each his proper duty. Now one of 
these ijoys who was playing with him, being son of Artenibarcs, a 
man of rank among the Medes, refused to obey tlie orders of 
Cyrus ; he therefore commanded the others to seize him, and when 
they obeyed, Cyrus scourged the boy very severely. But the boy, 
as soon as he was let loose, considering that he had been treated 
with great indignity, took it very much to heart, and hastening to 
the city, comjilained to hicS/ather of the treatment he had met with 
from Cyrus, not indeed saying from Cyrus (for he was not yet blown 
by that name), but from the son of Astyages* herdsman. Artemoares, 
in a transport of anger, went immediately to Astyages, and' taking 
his son with him, said that he suffered treatment that was not to 
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beborile, adding, Thus, O king, are we insulted by your slave, the 
son of a herdsman ; ” showing the boy's shoulders. 1 1 5. Ast) ages 
having heard and seen what was done, resolving, on account of 
the rank of Artembares, to avenge the indr^nity offered to the 
youth, sent for the herdsman and his son. When both came into 
his presence, Astyages, looking upon Cyrus, said, “ Have you, who 
are the son of such a man as this, dared to treat the son of one of 
the principal persons in my kingdom with such indignity Lint 
Cyrus answered, ‘‘Sir, I treated him as I did with justice. P’or 
the boys of our village, of wdiom he was one, in their play made 
me their king, because I appeared to them the most fitted to that 
office. Now, all the other boys perfoimed what they were ordered, 
but he alone refused to obey, and paid no attention to my coni' 
mands ; wherefore he was punished : if then on this account 1 am 
deserving of punishment, here 1 am ready to submit to it." i lO. As 
the boy was speaking thus, Aslyages recognized who he wms ; 
both the character of his face appeared like his own, and Ins 
answer more free than accorded with his condition ; the time also 
of the exposure seemed to agree with the age of the boy. Alarmed 
at this discovery, he was for some time speechless ; and at last, 
having with difhciilty recovered himself (being desirous of senclinjt 
Artembares aw'^ay in order that he might examine the herdsman in 
private), he said, “ Artembares, 1 will take cave that neither you noi 
your son shall have any cause of complaint." Thus he dismissed 
Artembares ; but the servants, at the command of Ast) ages, 
conducted Cyrus into an inner room ; and when the herdsman 
remained alone, he asked him in the absence of witnesses, whence 
he had the boy, and from whose hands he received him.? He 
affirmed that the boy was his own son, and that the mother who 
bore him was still living with him. Astyages told him, that he did 
not consult his own safety in wishing to be put to the torture ; and 
as he said this he made a signal to his guards to seize him. The 
man, when brought to the torture, discoveied the whole matter, 
and beginningfrom the outset he went through it, speaking the truth 
throughout ; and concluded w'ith prayers and entreaties for pardon, 
1 17* Astyages, when the herdsman had confessed the truth, did 
not concern himself much about him afterwards ; but attaching 
great blame to Harpagus, he ordered his guaids to summon him ; 
and when Astyages asked, “ Harpagus, by what kind of a death 
did you dispose of the child which 1 delivered to you born of my 
daughter?” Harpagus seeing the herdsm.#n present, had not 
recourse to falsehood, lest he should be detected and convicted, 
but said, “ O king, when I had received the infant, I carclully con- 
sidered how I could act according to your wish and command, and, 
without offending you, 1 might be freg/rom the crime of murder 
both^in your daughter's sight and in yours. I therefore acted as 
follows : having sent for this herdsman I gave him the child, say- 
ing that you had commanded him to put it to death ; and in saying 
this I did not speak fedsely, for such indeed were your orders. In 
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this manner I delivered the infant to him, charging him to place it 
in some desert mountain, and to stay and watch till the child was 
dead, threatening the severest punishment if he should not fully 
carry out these injunctions. When he had executed these orders, 
and the child was dead, I sent some of the most trusty of my 
eunuchs, and by means of them beheld the body, and buried it. 
This is the whole truth, O king, and such was the fate of the 
child.'’ 

1 1 8. Thus Harpagus told the real truth; but Astyages, dis- 
sembling the anger which he felt on account of what had been 
done, again related to Harpagus the whole matter as he had heard 
it from the herdsman ; and afterwards, when he had repeated it 
throughout, he ended by saying that the child was alive and all 
was well. For,” he added, ‘‘i suffered much on account of what 
had been done regarding this child, and could not easily bear the 
reproaches of my daughter ; therefore since fortune has taken a 
more favourable turn, do you, in the first place, send your own son 
to accompany the boy I have recovered ; and, in the next place 
(for I purpose to offer a sacrifice for the preservation of the child 
to the gods, to whom that honour is due), do you be with me at 
supper,” 119, Harpagus, on hearing these words, when he had paid 
his homage, and had congratulated himself that his fault had 
turned to so good account, and that he was invited to the feast 
under such auspicious circumstances, went to his own home. And 
as soon as he entered he sent his only son, who was about thirteen 
years of age, and bade him go to Astyages, and do whatever he 
should command ; and then, being full of joy, he told his wife 
what had happened. But when the son of Harpagus arrived, 
having slain him and cut him into joints, Astyages roasted some 
parts of his flesh and boiled others, and having had them well 
dressed, kept them in readiness. At the appointed hour, when 
the other guests and Harpagus were come, tables full of mutton 
were placed before the rest and Astyages himself, but before 
Harpagus all the body of his son, except the head, the hands, and 
the feet ; these were laid apart in a basket covered over. When 
Harpagus seemed to have eaten enough, Astyages asked him if he 
was pleased with the entertainment ; and when Harpagus replied 
that he was highly delighted, the officers appointed for the purpose 
brought him the head of his son covered up with the hands and 
feet, and standing before Harpagus, they bade him uncover the 
basket and take what he chose. Harpagus doing as they desired, 
and uncovering the basket, saw the remains of his son’s body, but 
he expressed no alarm at the sight, and retained his presence of 
mind ; whereupon Astyages asked him if he knew of what animal 
he had been eating. He stild l)e knew very well, and that what- 
ever a king did was agreeable to him. After he had given* this 
answer he gathered the remains of the flesh and went home, pur- 
posing, as I conjecture, to collect all he pould and bury it. 

120. A?:tyages thus punished Harpagus ; and then considering 
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what he should do with Cyrus, summoned the Magi, who had 
formerly interpreted his dream. When they were come, Astyages 
asked them in what way they had interpreted his vision. They 
gave the same answer as before ; and said, that if the boy was still 
alive, and had not already died, he must of necessity be king. He 
answered them as follows : “ The boy is and still survives, and 
while living in the country, the boys of the village made him king, 
and he has already performed all such things as kings really do, 
for he has appointed guards, door-keepers, messengers, and all 
other things in like manner ; and now I desire to know, to what 
do these things appear to you to tend.” The Magi answered, “If 
the boy be living, and has already been a king by no settled plan, 
you may take courage on his account and make your mind 
easy, for he will not reign a second time. For some of our pre- 
dictions terminate in trifling results ; and dreams, and things like 

them, are fulfilled by slight events.” To this Astyages replied, 
“ 1 too, O Magi, am very much of the same opinion, that since 
the child has been named king, the dream is accomplished, and 
that the boy is no longer an object of alarm to me ; yet consider 
well, and carefully weigh what will be the safest course for my 
family and yourselves.” The Magi answered, “ O king, it is of 
great importance to us that your empire should be firmly estab- 
lished, for otherwise it is alienated, passing over to this boy, who 
is a Persian, and we, who are Medes, shall be enslaved by Per- 
sians, and held in no account as being foreigners ; whereas while 
you, who are of our own country, are king, we have a share in 
the government, and enjoy great honours at your hands. Thus, 

then, we must on every account provide for your safety and that of 
your government ; and now, if we saw any thing to occasion 
alarm we should tell you of it beforehand ; but now, since the 
dream has issued in a trifling event, we ourselves take courage, 
and advise you to do the like, and to send the boy out of your 
sight to his parents in Persia.” 12 1. When, therefore, Astyages 
beard this he was both delighted, and, having called for Cyrus, 
said to him, “ Child, I have been unjust to you, by reason of a 
vain dream ; but you survive by your own destiny. Now go in 
happiness to Persia, and I will send an escort to attend you : 
when you arrive there you will find a father and mother very 
different from the herdsman Mitradates and his wife.” 

122. Astyages, having spoken thus, sent Cyrus away, and, upon 
his arrival at the house of Cainbyses, his parents received him ; 
and having received him, when they heard who he was they 
embraced him with the greatest tenderness, having been assured 
that he had died immediately after his birth ; and they inquired 
of him by what means his life 1iad*f)een preserved. He told 
them, saying, that before he knew not, but had been very much 
mistaken ; liowever, that on his road he had heard the whole 
case ; for that till that time he believed he was the son of 
Astyages* herdsman* He related that he had been brought up by 
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the herdsman's wife ; and he went on constantly praisin;^; her ; 
and Cyno was the rliief subject of his talk. His parents having 
l<ikeii up this name (in order that the Pers'ians might suppose 
that the child was somewhat miraculously preserved for tlu‘m\ 
spread abotit a report, tint a bitch had nourished him when 
exposed : hence this report was propagated. 123. When Cyrus 
liad reached man’s estate, and proved the most manly and beloved 
of his equals in age, Harpagus paid great court to Idm, sending 
him presents, from his desire to be avenged on Astyages ; for he 
did not see that he himself, who was but a private man, could be 
able to take vengeance on Astyages ; perceiving, therefore, that 
Cyrus was growing up to be his avenger, he contracted a friend- 
ship wifh him, comparing the sufferings of Cyrus with his own 
And bcfoie this he had made the following prcpaiations. Setung 
AsUages severe in his treatment of the IMedes, Harpagus, holding 
intcia ourse with the chief persons of the nation, one aiter another, 
])cr.^iiadcd them that they ought to place him at their head, and 
depose Aslyages. When he had effected his purpose in this 
resf>ect, and ail was ready, Harpagus, wishing to dis''ovcr his 
dcsigiV'' to Cyrus, who resided in Persia, and having no otluT way 
left, because the roads were all guarded, conti ived the lolUming 
artifice. Having cunningly conti ived a hare, by opening its belly, 
and tearing off none of the hair, he put a letter, containing wha;t 
he ihouglU necessary to write, into the body; and having sewed 
up the belly of the hare, he gave it with some nets to the most 
f rusty of Ills sorv.tnts, dressed as a hunter, and sent him to 
Pcrsi;i ; having by word of mouth commanded him to bid 
as he gave him the hare, to open it with his own hand, and not to 
suffer any one to be present when be did so. 124. This was 
accordingly done, and Cyrus having received the hare, opened it ; 
and finding the letter which was in it, lie read it ; and it was to 
tlie following purjmrt : “ Son of Cambyscs, seeing the gods watch 
over )'ou (for otherwise you could never have arrived at }'oiir pre- 
sent fortune), do you now avengn* yourself on your murderer 
Astvngcs ; for as far as regards his purpose you are long since 
dead, but by the care of the gods and of me you survive. I 
sup])ose you have been long since informed both what was done 
regarding yourself, and what I suffered at the hands of Astyages, 
because I did not put you to death, but gave you to the herdsman. 
If, then, you wall follow my counsel, you shall rule over the whole 
territory that Astyages now governs. Persuade the Persians to 
revolt, and invade Media; and whether I or any other illustrious 
Mcde be appointed to command the army opposed to you, every 
thing will turn out as yo.i\ wish ; for they, on the first onset, 
having revolted from him, and siding with you, will endeavour to 
depose him. Since, then, every tiling is ready here, do *as I 
advise, and do it quickly.’’ 

125. Cyrus, having received this intelligence, began to consider 
by what measures he could best persuade the Persiaxvs to revolt ; 
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and 'after mature consideration, he fixed upon the following as the 
most proper ; and accordingly he put it in practice. Having 
written such a letter as he thought fit, he called an assembly of 
the Persians, and then, having opened the letter and read it, he 
said that Astyages had appointed him general of the Persians ; 
*^Now,” he continued, “1 require you to attend me, every man 
with a sickle.^’ Cyrus then issued such an order. Now the Per- 
sians are divided into meiny tribes ; and some of them Cyrus 
assembled together, and persuaded to revolt from the Medes ; 
these are theyupon whom the rest of the Persians are dependent : 
the Pasargadje, tlie Maraphhins, and the Maspians : of these the 
Pasargadse are the most noble ; among them is the family of the 
Achxmenidoe, from which the kings of Persia are descended. 
The rest arc as follows : The Panthiala.'ans, the Dcrusiicans, and 
the Germanians ; these are all husbandmen : the restare jiastoial ; 
Daians, Mardians, Dropicians, and Sagartians. 126. When all 
were come with their sickles, as had been ordered, Cyrus selecied 
a tract of land in Persia, which was ovei grown with biiers, and 
about eighteen or twenty stadia square, and directed them to clear 
it during the day : when the Persians had finished the appointed 
task, he next told them to come again on the next day, having 
tir.st washed themselves. In the mean time Cyrus, having 
collected together all bis fathePs flocks and herds, had their 
killed and dicssed, as purposing to entertain the Persian forces, 
and he provided wine and broad in abundance. The next day, 
when the J^ersians were assembled, he made them lie down on 
the turf, and feasted them ; and after the lepast was over, Cyrus 
asked them wdielher the treatment they had received the day 
before, or the present, were preferable. They answered, that the 
difference was great ; for on the preceding day they had every 
hardship, but on the present every thing that was good. Cyrus 
therefore having receb'cd this answer, discovered his intentions, 
and said, Men of Persia, the case stands tl^us ; if you wall 
hearken to me, you may enjoy these, and numberless other 
advantages, without any kind of servile labour ; but if you will 
not hearken to me, innumerable hardships, like those of yesterday, 
await you. Now', therefore, obey me, and be free ; for I am per- 
suaded I am born of divine providence to undertake this work ; 
and I deem you to be men in no way inferior to the Medcs, either 
in other respects or in war : since then these things are so, revolt 
with all speed from Astyages.” * 

127. The Persians then having obtained a leader, gladly 
asserted their freedom, having for a long time felt indignant at 
being governed by the Modes. Astyages, being informed of what 
Cyrus was doing, sent a messenger aifct siimmone<l him ; but Cyrus 
bade the messenger take back word, “ that he would conic to fiim 
sooner than Astyages desired,” When Astyages heard this, he 
armed all the Medes; and, as if the gods had deprived him of 
understanding, made Ilarpagus their general, utterly forgetting 
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tlie outrage he had done him. And when the Medes came to an 
engagement with the Persians, such of them as knew nothing of 
the plot, fought ; but others went over to the Persians ; and the 
far greater part purposely behaved as cowards and fled. 12S. 
The army of the Medes being thus shamefully dispersed, as soon 
as the news was brought to Astyages, he exclaimed, threatening 
Cyrus, ^'Not even so shall Cyrus have occasion to rejoice.^' 
Having so said, he first impaled the Magi, who had interpreted his 
dream, and advised him to let Cyrus go ; then he armed all the 
Medes that were left in the city, both old and young ; and leading 
them out, he engaged the Persians, and was defeated. Astyages 
himself was made prisoner, and he lost all the Medes whom he 
had led out. 129, Ilarpagus, standing by Astyages after he was 
taken, exulted over him and jeered him ; and among other galling 
words, he asked him also about the supper, at which he had 
feasted him with his son’s flesh, and inquired, “how he liked 
slavery in exchange for a kingdom.” Astyages, looking steadfastly 
on Harpagus, asked in return, whether he thought himself the 
author of Cyrus’s success. Harpagus said, he did, for, as he had 
written, the achievement was justly due to himself. Astyages 
thereupon proved him to be “ the weakest and most unjust of all 
men : the weakest, in giving the kingdom to another, which he 
might have assumed to himself, if indeed he had effected this 
change ; and the most unjust, because he had enslaved the Medes 
on account of the supper. P’or if it were absolutely necessary to 
transfer the kingdom to some one else, and not to take it himself, 
he might with more justice have conferred this benefit on some 
one of the Medes than on a Persian : whereas now the Medes, 
who were not at all in fault, had become slaves instead of 
masters ; and the Persians, who before were slaves to the Medes, 
had now become their masters.” 

130. So Astyages, after he had reigned thirty-five years, was 
thus deposed ; and by reason of his cruelty the Medes bent under 
the Persian yoke, after they had ruled over all Asia beyond the 
river Halys for the space of one hundred and twenty-eight years,* 
excepting the interval of the Scythian dominion. At a later 
period, however, they repented of what they had done, and 
revolted from Darius, but being conquered in battle, were again 
subdued : but now in the time of Astyages, the Persians, under 
the conduct of Cyrus, having risen against the Medes, have 

* According to Herodotus, Deioces reigned 53 years 
Phraortes , . 32 
Cyaxares , . 40 
. 35 

ISO 

If from this number we subtract 28, tke time that the Scythians reigned, there 
remain but 122 ; so that in all probability a mistake has been made in the 
text by some copyist. 
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fi'om that time been masters of Asia. As for Astyages, Cyras kept 
him with him till he died, without dfjing him any further injury. 
Cyrus therefore, having been thus born and educated, came to the 
throne; and after these events he conqucicd Cicesus, who ga\e 
the first provocation, as 1 have already i elated, and ha\ing sub- 
dued him, he became master of all Asia. 

131. The Persians, accoiding to my own knowledge, observe the 
following customs. It is not their practice to erect statues, or 
temples, or altars, but they charge those with folly who do so ; 
because, as I conjecture, they do not think the gods have human 
foims, as the Gieeks do. They are accustomed to ascend the 
highest parts (»f the mountains, and offer sacrifice to Jupiter, and 
they call the whole circle of the heavens by the name of Jupiter. 
Tliey sacrifice to the sun and moon, to the eaith, fire, w'ater, and 
the winds. To these alone they have saciificcd from the earliest 
times : but they have since learnt from the Arabians and Assyri- 
ans to sacrifice to Venus Uianin, wliom the Assyiians call Venus 
Mylitta, the Arabians, Alilta, and the Persians, Mil ra. 132. The 
following is the established mode of sacrifice toTTie above-men- 
tioned deities : they do not erect altars nor kindle fires when 
about to sacrifice ; they do not use libations, or flutes, or fillets, or 
cakes ; but, when any one wishes to offer sacrifice to any one of 
these deities, lie leads the victim to a clean spot, and invokes the 
god, usually having his tiara decked with myitle. He that sacri- 
fices is not permitted to pray for blessings for himself alone ; but 
he is obliged to offer prayers for the prospci ity of all the Persia ns, 
and the king, for he is himself included in^Ifie Krsians. When 
he has cut the victim into small pieces, and boiled the flesh, he 
strews under it a bed of tender grass, generally trefoil, and then 
lays all the flesh upon it : when he has put everything in order, 
one of the Magi standing by sings an ode concerning the original 
of the gods, which they say is the incantation ; and without one 
of the Magi it is not lawful for them to sacrifice. After having 
waited a short time, he that has saciificed carries away the flesh 
and disposes of it as he thinks fit. 133. It is their custom to 
honour their biith-day above all other days ; and on this day they 
furnish their table in a more plentiful manner than at other times. 
The rich then produce an ox, a horse, a camel, and an ass, roasted 
whole in an oven ; but the poor produce smaller cattle. They are 
moderate at their meals, but eat of many after dishes, and those 
not served up together. On this account th« Persians say, “ that 
the Greeks rise hungry from table, because nothing worth men- 
tioning is brought in after dinner, and that if any thing were 
brought in, they would not leave off eating / The Persians are much 
addicted to wine ; they are not to vomit or make water 

in presence of another. These customs are obseiwed to this day. 
They are used to debate the most important affairs when intoxicated ; 
but whatever they have determined on in -such deliberations, is on 
the following day, when they are sober, proposed to them by their 
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master of the house where they have met to consult ; and* if they 
appiove of it wlien sober also, then they adopt it; if not, they 
reject it. And whatever they have hrst resolved on when sober, 
they reconsider when intoxicated. 1 34. When they meet one 
another in the streets, one may discover by the following custom, 
whether those who meet are equals. P'or instead of accosting one 
another, they kiss on the mouth ; if one be a little inferior to tlic 
other, they kiss the check ; but if he be of a much lower rank, 
he prostrates himself before the other. They honour, above all, 
those wlio live nearest to themselves ; in the second degree, those 
tliat are second in nearness ; and after that, as they go further otf, 
they honour in proportion ; and least of all they honour those who 
live at the greatest distance ; esteeming themselves to be by far 
the most excellent of men in every respect ; and that others make 
approaches to excellence according to the foregoing gradations, 
but that they are the worst who live fartliest from them. During 
the empire of the Modes, each nation ruled over its next neigh- 
bour, the Medes over all, and especially over those that were 
nearest to them ; these again, over the bordering people, and the 
last in like manner over their next neighbours ; and in the same 
gradations the Persians honour ; for that nation went on extend- 
ing its government and guardianship. 135. The Persians are of 
all nations most ready to adopt foreign customs ; for they wear 
the Medic costume, thinking it handsomer than their own ; and in 
war they use the Egyptian cuirass. And they practise all kinds 
of indulgences witli which they become acquainted ; amongst 
others, they have learnt from the Greeks a passion for boys : they 
marry, each of them, many wives ; and keep a still greater number 
of concubines. 136. Next to bravery in battle, this is considered 
the greatest proof of manliness, to be able to exhibit many chil- 
dren ; and to such as can exhibit the greatest number, the king 
sends presents every year; for numbers are considered strength. 
Beginning from the age of five years to twenty, they instruct tlieir 
sons in three things only ; to ride, to use the bow, and to speak 
truth. Before he is five years of age, a son is not admitted to the 
presence of his father, but lives entirely with the women : the 
reason of this custom is, that if he should die in childhood, he may 
occasion no grief to his father. 

137. Now 1 much approve of the above custom, as also of the 
following, that not even the king is allowed to put any one to 
death for a single ci'ime, nor any private Persian exercise extreme 
severity against any of his domestics for one fault, but if on 
examination he should find that his misdeeds are more numerous 
and greater than his services, he may in that case give vent to his 
anger. They say that no \Drie ever yet killed his own father or 
mother, but whenever such things have happened they affirm, that 
if the matter were thoroughly searched into, they would be found 
to have been committed by supposititious children or those born 
in adultery, for they hold it utterly improbable that a true father 






shoiild be murdered by his own son. 13B. They are not allowed 
even to mention the things which it is not lawful for them to do. 
To tell a lie is considered by them the greatest disgrace ; next to 
that^ to be in debt ; and this for many other reasons, but espe- 
cially because they think that one who is in debt must of necessity 
tell lies. Whosoever of the citizens has the leprosy or scrofula, is 
not permitted to stay within a town, nor to have communication 
with other Persians ; and they say that from having comiuittcd 
some offence against the sun a man is afllictetl with these diseases. 
Every stranger that is seized with these distempers many of them 
even drive out of the country ; and they do the same to white 
pigeons, making the same charge against them. They neitlier 
make water, nor spit, nor wash their hands in a river, nor defile 
the stream with urine, nor do they allow any one else to do so, 
but they pay extreme veneration to all rivers. 139. Another cir- 
cumstance is also peculiar to them, wdneh has escaped the notice 
of the Persians themselves, but not of us. Their names, which 
correspond with their personal forms and their rank, all terminate 
in the same letter which the Dorians call 5 ^;/, and the lonians 
Sigma* And if you inquire into this you will find, that all Per- 
sian names, without exception, end in the same letter. 140. These 
things I can with certainty affirm to be true, since I myself know 
them. But what follows, relating to the dead, is only secretly 
mentioned and not openly ; viz., that the dead body of a Persian 
is never buried until it has been torn by some bird or dog ; but I 
know for a certainty that the Magi do this, for they do it openly. 
The Persians then, having covered the body with wax, conceal it 
m the ground. The Magi differ very much from all other men, 
and particularly from the Egyptian priests, for the latter hold it 
matter of religion not to kill anything that has life, except such 
things as they offer in sacrifice ; whereas the Magi kill every thing 
with their own hands, except a clog or a man ; and they think they 
do a meritorious tiling, when they kill ants, serpents, and other 
re))tiles and birds. And with regard to this custom, let it remain 
as it existed from the first. 1 will now return to my former 
subject. 

141. The lonians and .^Eolians, as soon as the Lydians were 
subclued by the Persians, sent ambassadors to Cyrus at Sardis, 
wishing to become subject to him, on the same terms as they had 
been to Croesus. But he, when he heard their proposal, told them 
, this story : “ A piper seeing some fishes in the'^sca, began to pipe, 
expecting that they would come to shore ; but finding his hopes 
disappointed, he took a casting-net, and enclosed a great number 
of fishes, and drew them out. When he saw them leaping about, 
he said to the fishes, ‘ Cease youv dajnrcing, since when I piped 
you would not come, out and dance,'” Cyrus told this story to the 
lonians and ^Eolians, because the lonians, when Cyrus pressed 
them by his ambassador to revolt from Creesus, refused to consent, 
and now, when the business was done, were ready to listen to him, 
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He, therefore, under the influence of anger, gave them this answer. 
But the lonians, when they heard this message brought back to 
their cities, severally fortihed themselves with walls, and met 
together at the Panionium, with the exception of the Milesians ; 
for Cyrus made an alliance with them only, on the same terms as 
the Lydians had done. The rest of the lonians resolved unani- 
mously to send ambassadors to Sparta, to implore them to succour 
the lonians. 142. These lonians, to whom the Panionium belongs, 
have built their cities under the finest sky and climate of the world 
that we know of ; for neither the regions that are above it, nor 
tliose that are below, nor the parts to the east or west, are at all 
equal to Ionia ; for some of them are oppressed by cold and rain, 
others by heat and drought. These lonians do not all use the 
same language, but have four varieties of dialect. Miletus, the 
first of them, lies towards the south ; next are Myus and Piiene •, 
these m e situate in Caria, and use the same dialect. The follow- 
ing are in Lydia : Ephesus, Colophon, Lebed 11 s, Teos, Clazomenm, 
Phocioa : these cities do not at all agree with those before men- 
tioned in their language, but they speak a dialect common to 
themselves. There are three remaining of the Ionian cities, of 
which two inhabit islands, Samos and Chios ; and one, Erythr^e, is 
situated on the continent. Now the Chians and Erythraeans use 
the same dialect, but the Samians have one peculiar to themselves. 
And these arc the four different forms of language. 

143, Of these lonians, the Milesians were sheltered from clanger, 
as they had made an alliance. The islanders also had nothing to 
fear ; for the Phoenicians were not yet subject to the Persians, nor 
were the Persians themselves at all acquainted with maritime 
affairs. Now the Milesians had seceded from the rest of the 
lonians only for this reason, that weak as the Grecian race then 
was, the Ionian was weakest of all, and of least account ; for except 
Athens, there was no other city of note. The other lonians, there- 
fore, and the Athenians shunned the name, and would not be 
called lonians ; and even now many of them appear to me to be 
ashamed of the name. But these twelve cities gloried in the name, 
and built a temple for their own use, to which they gave the name 
of Panionium ; and they resolved not to communicate privileges 
to any other of the lonians ; nor indeed have any others, except 
the Smyrnaeans, desired to participate in them. 144. In the same 
manner, the Dorians of the present Pentapolis, which was before 
called Hexapolis, t;ake care not to admit any of the neighbouring 
Dorians into the temple at Triopium, but excluded from p^rticipa-* 
tion such of their own community as have violated the sacred laws. 
For in the games in honour of Triopian Apollo, they formerly gave 
brazen tripods to the victors ; and it was usual for those who 
gained them not to carry fhem out of the temple, but to dedicate 
them there to the god : however, a man of Halicarnassus, whose 
name was Agasicles, having won the prize, disregarded their 
custom, and carrying away the tripod’bung it up in his own hou^e ; 
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for this offence, the five cities, Lindus, lalyssus, Cameirus, Cos, 
and Cnidus, excluded the sixth city, Halicarnassus, from participa- 
tion ; on them, therefore, they imposed this punishment. 145. 
The lonians appear to me to have formed themselves into twelve 
cities, and to have refused to admit more, for the following reason, 
because when they dwelt in Peloponnesus there were twelve divi- 
sions of them, as dikw there arc twelve divisions of the Achaeans, 
who drove out the lonians. Pellene is the first towards Sicyon ; 
next i£gyra and ALge, in which is the ever-flowing river Crathis, 
from which the river in Italy derived its name ; then Bura and 
Helice, to which the lonians fled when they were defeated by the 
Acliieans ; yEgium, Khypes, Patrees, Pharees, and Olenus, in 
which is the great river Pirus ; lastly Dyma and Tritsees, the only 
inland places among them. 146. These now are the twelve divi- 
sions of the Achaeans, which formerly belonged to the lonians ; 
and on that account the lonians erected twelve cities. For to say 
that these are more properly lonians, or of more noble origin than 
other lonians, would be great folly ; since the Abantes from 
Euboea, who had no connection even in name with Iona, are no 
inconsiderable part of this colony; and Minyan-Orchomenians 
are intermixed with them, and Cadmaeans, Dryopians, Phocians 
(who separated themselves from the rest of their countrymen), and 
Molossians, Pelasgians of Arcadia, Dorian Epidaurians, and many 
other people, arc intermixed with them ; and tliose of them wIk) 
set out from i\\€ Prytaneum of Athens, and who deem themselves 
the most noble of the lonians, brought no wives with them when 
they came to settle in this country, but seized a number of Carian 
women, after they had killed their men : and on account of this 
massacre these women established a law and imposed on them- 
selves an oath, and transmitted it to their daughters, that they 
would never cat with their husbands, nor ever call them by the 
name of husband ; because they had killed their fathers, their 
husbands, and their children, and then after so doing had forced 
them to become their wives. This was done in Miletus. 147. 
The lonians appointed kings to govern them ; some choosing 
Lycians, of the posterity of Glaucus son of Hippolochus ; others 
Cauconian Pylians, descended from Codrus son of Melanthus ; 
others again from both those families. However, they are more 
attached to the name of lonians than any others ; let it be allowed 
then that they arc genuine lonians : still, all are lonians, who 
derive their original from Athens, and celebrate the Apaturian 
festival ; but all do so except the Ephesians and Colophonians ; 
for these alone do not celebrate the Apaturian festival, on some 
pretext of a murder. 148. The Panionium is a sacred place in 
Mycale, looking to the north, and by th^. lonians consecrated in 
common to Heliconian Neptune ; and' Mycale is a headland on 
the continent, stretching westward towards Samos, At this place 
the lonians, assembling from the various cities, were accustomed 
to celebrate the festival to which they gave the name of Panionia ; 
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and not only do the festivals of the lonians, but all the festivals of 
all the Cireeks terminate, like the Persian names,* in the same 
letter. These then are the It)nian cities. 

149. The following are the^olian : Cyme, called aho Phriconis, 
Larissa% Neon-teichos, Temnos, Cilia, Notium, yl^girocssa, Pitanc, 
IMyriiia, and Grynia : these arc eleven of the ancient cities 
of the /Polians ; for one of them, Smyrna, was taken away from 
them by the lonians ; for they too had twelve cities on the con- 
tinent. These /Hulians have settled in a more fertile country than 
the lonians, but not equal in climate. 150. The ypolians lost 
Smyrna in the following manner. They received into their city 
certain Colophonians, who were unsuccessful in a sedition and 
driven from their country. But some time after, the Colophonian 
exiles, having watched the opportunity while the Smyrmenns were 
celebrating a festival to Bacchus outside the walls, shut to the 
gates, and seized the city. But when all the ypolians came to the 
assistance of the Sm>rnaeans, an agreement was made, that the 
lonians should restore the movable property, and that the ypolians 
should abandon Smyrna. When the Smyrna ans did this, the 
other eleven cities distributed them amongst themselves and gave 
them the piivilcge of citizens. 151. These then are the yliolian 
cities on the continent ; besides those settled on Mount Ida ; for 
those arc altogether distinct. But of those that occupy islands, 
five cities are situated in Lesbos ; for the sixth in Lesbos, Aiisba, 
the Methym means reduced to slavery, although they were of 
kindred blood ; one city is situated in Tenedos ; and another in 
what are called the Hundred Islands. Accordingly the Lesbians 
and Tenedians, as well as the lonians of the Islands, had nothing 
to fear ; but all the other cities resolved with one accord to follow 
the lonians, wherever they should lead the way. 

152. When the ambassadors of the lonians and yEolians arrived 
at Sparta (for this was done with all possible speed), they made' 
choice of a Phocman, whose name was Pythermus, to speak in 
behalf of all ; he then, having put on a purple robe, in order that 
as many as possible of the .Spartans might hear of it and assemble, 
and having stood forward, addressed them at length, imploring 
their assistance. But the Lacedmmonians would not listen to hirw, 
and determined not to assist the lonians : they therefore returned 
home. Nevertheless the Lacedaemonians, though they had re- 
jected the Ionian ambassadors, despatched men in a penteconter, 
as I conjecture, tb keep an eye upon the affairs of Cyrus and Ionia. 
These men arriving in Phocaea, sent the most eminent person 
among them, whose name was Lacrines, to Sardis, to warn Cyrus 
in the name of the Lacedxmonians, “ not to injure any city on the 
Grecian territory, for that case they would not pass it by un- 
noticed.^' 153. When the herald gave this message, it is related 
that Cyrus inquired of the Grecians who were present, who the 
Lacedaemonians were, and how many in number, that they sent 
♦ See ch. 130, 
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him such a warning. And when informed, he said to the Spartan 
herald, 1 was never yet afraid of those, who in the midst of their 
city have a place set apart, in which they collect and cheat one 
another by false oaths ; and if I continue in health, not the 
calamities of the lonians shall be talked about, but their own.’’ This 
taunt of Cyrus was levelled at the Grecians in general, who have 
maikets for the purposes of bining and selling ; for the Pcisians 
themselves are not accustomed to use markets, nor have they such 
a thing as a market. After this, Cyru*^, having intrusted Tabalus 
a Persian with the government of Sardis, and ajipointed Pactyas a 
Lydian to bring away the gold, both that belonging to Cifcsus and 
to the other Indians, look Creesus with him, and departed^for 
Ecbatana, for from the first he took no account of the lonians. 
Put Babylon was an olistaclc to him, as were also the I^actrians, 
the SaCcC, and the I''gyplians ; against whom I'lC resolved to lead 
an army m person, and to send some other general against the 
fonians. 15^. Put as soon as Cyrus had marched from Sardis, 
Pactyas prc\ ailed on the Lydians to revolt from Tabalus and 
Cyrus ; and going down to the sca*coast, w'ith all the gold taken 
from Sardis in his possession, he hired mercenaries and persuaded 
the inhabitants of the roast to join him ; and then having marched 
against Sardis, ho besieged Tabalus, who was shut up in the 
citadel. 

155. When Cyrus h.cord this news on his march, he said to 
Croesus: “ Crresus. what will be the end of these things? the 
l.ydians, it s(‘ems, will never cease to give trouble to me, and to 
Oiemsclvos. I am in doubt whether it vill not be better to reduce 
them to slavery ; for 1 apjiear to have acted like one who, having 
killed the father, has spaicd the children ; so 1 am carrying away 
you, who have been something more than a father to the Lydians, 
and ha'^^e intrusted their city to the Lydians tlicmscives : and then 
I wonder at their rcbrllion 1 ” Now he said what he had in con- 
templation to do : but Creesus, fearing lest he should utterly 
destroy Sardis, answered, Sir, you have but too much reason 
for what you say ; yet do not give full vent to your anger, nor 
utterly destroy an ancient city, which is innocent as well of the 
former as of the present offence : for of the former I myself was 
guilty, and now bear the punishment on my own head ; but in the 
present instance Pactyas, to whom yon intrusled Sardis, is the 
culimt ; let him therefore pay the penalty. Jiut pardon the 
i.ydians, and enjoin them to obscr\c the followTng regulations, to 
the end that they may nc\er more revolt, nor be troublesome to 
you : send to them and order them to keep no weapons of war in 
their possession ; and enjoin them to wear tunics under their 
cloaks, and buskins on their feet ; a«d icquire them to teach their 
sons to play on the cithara, to strike the guitar, and to sell by, 
retail ; and then you will soon see them becoming women instead 
of men, so that they will never give you any apprehensions about 
their r^swUiing." 156, Croesus suggested this plan, thinking it 
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would be more desirable for the Lydians, than that they should be 
sold for slaves ; and being persuaded, that unless he could suggest 
some teasible proposal, he should not prevail with him to alter 
his resolution : and he dreaded also, lest the Lydians, if they 
should escape the present danger, might hereafter revolt from the 
Persians, and bring utter ruin on themselves. Cyrus, pleased with 
the expedient, laid aside his anger, and said that he would follow 
his advice : then having sent for Mazares,a Mede, he commanded 
him to order the Lydians to conform themselves to the regulations 
proposed by Croesus, and moreover to enslave all the rest who had 
joined the Lydians in the attack on Sardis ; but by all means to 
bring Pactyas to him alive. 157. Cyrus then having given these 
orders on his way, proceeded to the settlements of the Persians. 
But Pactyas hearing that the army which was coming against him 
was close at hand, fled in great consternation to Cyme ; and 
Mazarcs the Mede having marched against vSardis with an in- 
considerable division of Cyrus’s army, when he found that Pactyas 
and his party w'ere no longer there, in the first place compelled the 
Lydians to conform to the injunctions of Cyrus ; and by his order 
the Lydians completely changed their mode of life : after this 
Mazares despatched messengers to Cyme, requiring them to 
deliver up Pactyas. But the Cymaeans, in order to come to a 
decision, resolved to refer the matter to the deity at Branchirx, 
for there was there an oracular shrine, erected in former times, 
which all the lonians and ./Eolians were in the practice of con- 
sulting : this place is situated in Milcsia, above the port of Panor- 
mus.*^ 158. The Cyma:ans therefore, having sent persons to 
consult the oracle at Branchidm, asked ‘‘what course they should 
pursue respecting Pactyas, that w'ould be most pleasing to the 
gods : ” the answer to their question was, that they should deliver 
up Pactyas to the Persians. When the Cyma?aiis heard this 
answer reported, they determined to give him up ; but though 
most of them came to this determination, Aristodicus the son of 
Heraclides, a man of high repute among the citizens, distrusting 
the oracle, and suspecting the sincerity of the consulters, prevented 
them from doing so ; till at last other messengers, among whom 
was Aristodicus, went to inquire a second time concerning Pac-* 
tyas. 159. When they arrived at Branchidae, Aristodicus con- 
sulted the oracle in the name of all, inquiring in these words : “ O 
king, Pactyas, a X.ydian, has come to us as a suppliant, to avoid a 
violent death at the hands of the Persians. They now demand 
him, and require the Cymaeans to give him up. We, however, 
though w^e dread the Persian power, have not yet dared to sur- 
render the suppliant, till it be plainly declared by thee what we 
ought to do.” Such WitS tite inquiry of Aristodicus ; but the 
oracle gave the same answer as before, and bade them surrender 

* It will be proper to remark, that there were two places of that name ; and 
that this must not be confounded with the pdft of Paaormus, in the vicinity of 
Ephesus.— 
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Pactyas to the Persians. Upon this Aristodicus deliberately acted 
as follows ; walking round the temple, he took away the sparrows 
and all other kinds of birds that had built nests in the temple ; 
and while he was doing this, it is reported, that a voice issued 
from the sanctuary, and addressing Aristodicus, spoke as follows : 

O most impious of men, how darest thou do this } Dost thou 
tear my suppliants from my temple ?” Aristodicus without hesita- 
tion answered, 0 king, art thou then so careful to succour thy 
suppliants, but biddest the Cymteans to deliver up theirs?” The 
oracle again rejoined ; “Yes, I bid you do so ; that having acted 
impiously, ye may the sooner perish, and never more come and 
consult the oracle about the delivering up of suppliants.” 160. 
When the Cymacans heard this last answer, they, not wishing to 
bring destruction on themselves by surrendering Pactyas, or to 
subject themselves to a siege by protecting him, sent him away tQ 
Mitvlcne. But the Mitylenceans, when Mazares sent a message 
to them requiring them to deliver up Pactyas, were pieparing tt do 
so for some lemuneration ; what, I am unable to say precisely, for 
the proposal was ^c^er completed. For the Cymaeans, being in- 
formed of what was being done by the MitylcnaMns, despatched 
a vessel to Lesbos, and transported Pactyas to Chios, whence he 
was torn by violence from the temple of Minerva Poliuchus by the 
Chians, and delivered up. The Chians delivered him up in ex- 
change for Atarneus ; this Atarncus was a place situate in Mysia, 
'>npo^'te Lesbos. In this manner Pactyas fell into the hands of 
Persians ; then fore having got possession ot Pactyas, they 
kept him under guard in order that they might deliver him up to 
Cyrus. And for a long time after this, none of the Chians would 
offer barley-meal from Atarneus to any of the gods, or make any 
cakes of the fruit that enme from thence ; but all the productions 
of that country were excluded from the temples. Thus the Chians 
gave up Pactyas. 16 1. Mazares, after this, marched against those 
who had assisted in besieging Tabalus ; and in the first place lie 
reduced the Prienians to slavery, and in the next overran the 
whole plain of the Mmander, and gave it to his army to pdlngc ; 
and he treated Magnesia in the same manner : and shortly 
afterwards he fell sick and died. 

162. On his death Harpagus came down as his successor in the 
command : he also was by birth a Mede, the same whom Astyages 
king of the Medes entertained at an impious feast, and who assisted 
Cyrus in ascending the throne. This man being Tippointed general 
oy Cyrus, on his arrival in Ionia, took several cities by .means of 
earthworks ;*^for he forced the people to retire within their fortifi- 
cations, and then, having heaped up mounds against the walls, he 
carried the cities by storm. Phoca::a*wasi <hc first place in Ionia 
that he attacked. 

163. These Phocaeans were the first of all the Grecians who 
undertook long voyages, and they are the people who discovered 
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the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian seas, and Iberia, and Tartessus* 
They made their voyaj^es m fifty-oared galleys, and not in mer- 
chant ships.f When tiieykrrived at Tartessus they were kindly 
received by the king of the Tartessfans, whose name was Argan- 
thonius ; he reigned eighty years over Tartessus, and lived to the 
age of one hundred and twenty. The Phoexans became such great 
/civourites with him, that he at first solicited them to abandon Ionia, 
and to settle in any part of his territory they should choose ; but 
afterwards, finding he could not prevail with the Phocoeans to accept 
his offer, and hearing from them the increasing power of the Mede. 
he gave them money for the purpose of building a wall round theii 
city ; and he gave it unsparingly, for the wall is not a few stades 
in circumference, and is entirely built of large and well compacted 
stone. 164, Now the wall of the Phocoeans had been built in the 
above manner ; but when Ilarpagus marched his army against 
them, he besieged them, having first offered terms : “ that he 
would be content if the Phocccans would throw down only one of 
their battlements, and consecrate one house to the kutg's useP 
The Phoctcans, detesting slavery, said, ^*that they wished for one 
day to deliberate, and would then give their answer ” ; but while 
they were deliberating they required him to draw off his forces 
from the wall. Ilarpagus said, that “ v'hough he well knew their 
design, yet he would permit them to consult together.” In the 
interval, then, during which Harpagus withdrew his army from the 
wall, the Phorccans launched their fifty-oared galleys, and having 
put their wives, children, and goods (xn board, togetlier with 
tlie images from the temples, and other offerings, except works of 
brass or stone, or pictures , — with these exceptions^ having put 
every thing on board, and embarked themselves, they set sail for 
Chios : and the Persians took possession of Phocaia, abandoned 
by all its inhabitants. 165. The Phocreans, when the Chians re- 
fused to sell them the CEnyssae islands, for fear they should become 
the seat of trade, and their own island be thereby excluded, there- 
upon directed their course to Cyrnus, where, by the admonition 
of an oracle, they had twxnty years before built a city, named 
Alalia. But Arganthonius was at that time dead. On their 
passage to Cyrnus, having first sailed down to Phocaea, they put 
to death the Persian garrison which had been left by Harpagus to 
guard the city. Afterwards, when tliis was accomplished, they 
pronounced terrible imprecations on any who should desert the 
fleet : besides thiS, they sunk a mass of red-hot iron, and swore 

that they would never return to Phocsea, till this burning mass 
should appear again.” Nevertheless, as they were on their way 
towards Cyrnus, more than one half of the citizens w^ere seized with 
regret and yearning for ©their city and dw'ellings in the country, 

* Tartessus was situated between the two branches of the Bcetis (OONI 
Guadalquiver), through which it discharges itself into the sea. 

f See Note * B. I. c. 2. 
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and violatin;^ their oaths, sailed back to Phocica ; but such of them 
as kept to their oath, weighed anchor and sailed from the Qiinyssai 
islands. 166. On their arrival at Cyrniis they lived for five years 
in common with the former settlers : but as they ravaged the 
territories of all their neighbours, the Tyrrhenians and Cartha- 
ginians combined together to make war against them, each with 
sixty ships : and the Phocmans, on their part, having manned 
their ships, consisting of sixty in number, met them in the Sar- 
dinian Sea ; and having engaged, the Phoca-ans obtained a kind 
of Cadmean victory lor forty of Uieir own ships were destroyed, 
and the twenty that survived were disabled, for their prows were 
bluntf'd. They therefore sailed back to Alalia, and took on board 
their wives and chddrcn, with what propeity their ships weie aide 
to carry, and leaving Cyrnus, sailed to Rhegium. 167. As to the 
men belonging to the ships destroyed, most of them fell into the 
hands ! of the Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians, who took them on 
shore, and stoned them to death. Hut afterwards all animals 
belonging to the Agyllacans that passed by the spot where the 
Phocicans who had been stoned lay, became distorted, maimed, 
and crippled, as well sheep, as beasts of burden, and men. The 
Agyllaians therefore, being anxious to expiate the guilt, sent to 
Delphi : and the Pythia enjoined them to use those rites which the 
AgylUeans still observe; for they commemorate their death w^itli 
great magnificence, and have established gymnastic and equestrian 
contests. This was the fate of these Phoca.'ans ; but theothcis 
who fled to Rhegium, left that place, and got possession of that 
town in the territory of OEnotria, which is now called Hyela, and 
they colonized this town by the advice of a certain Posidonian, who 
told them the Pythia had directed them to establish sacred rites to 
Cyrnus as being a hero, but not to colonize the island of that name. 

168. The Teians also acted nearly in the same manner as the 
Phoca^ans. For when Darpagus by means of his caitliworks had 
made himself master of their walls, they all w^ent on board their 
ships, and sailed Jiway to Thrace, and there settled in the city of 
Abdera ; which Timesiiis of Clazomcnm having formerly founded, 
did not enjoy, but was driven out by the Thracians, and is now 
honoured as a hero by the Teians of Abdera. 

169. These were the only lonians who abandoned their country 
rather than submit to servitude. The rest, except the Milcsin ns, 
gave battle to Warpagus, and as well as those wl^ abandoned their 

• * A proverbial expression, importing, “ that the victors suffered more than 
the vanquished." 

t I have ventured to depart from the dsual rendering of this passage even 
though It has the sanction of Riehr. It is cominonlv inferred from the use of 
the word 4 \ax^t'» that the Carthaginians and 'lyfrfienians *' divided their pri- 
soners by lot." I'hat word appears to me, however, only to mean that “ they 
happened to take them," — “it was their lot to take them." Indeed I beUeve 
that wherever Herodotus speaks of an actual casting of lots, he always adds 
some word that expresses the action or method of allotting, as nhiipa 
ii. 83 ; iraAAo/^tiw XayxdyUf iii. 128 ; rou irdA^ Aav^^Ta, iv. 94. and 153. 
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country, proved themselves bi-ave men, each fighting for his own ; 
but being defeated and subdued, they severally remained in their 
own countries, and submitted to the commands imposed on them. 
But the Milesians, as I have before mentioned,* having made a 
league with Cyrus, remained quiet. Thus then was Ionian second 
time enslaved ; t and when Harpagus had subdued the lonianson 
the continent, those that occupied the islands, dreading the same 
late, made their submission to Cyrus. 170. When the lonians 
were brought to this wretched condition, and nevertheless still 
held assemblies at Panionium, I am informed that Bias of Priene 
gave them most salutary advice, which, if they had hearkened to him, 
would have made them the most flourishing of all the Grecians. 
He advised, ^‘ihat the lonians, having weighed anchor, should sail 
in one common fleet to Sardinia, and then build one city for all the 
lonians ; thus being freed from servitude, they would flourish, in- 
habiting the most considerable of the islands, and governing 
the rest ; whereas if they remained in Ionia, he saw no hope of 
recovering their liberty.” This was the advice of Bias the Prienean, 
after the lonians were rained. But , before Ionia was ruined, the 
advice of Thales the Milesian, who was of Phcenician extraction, 
was also good. He advised the lonians to constitute one general 
council in Teos, which stands in the centre of Ionia ; and that the 
rest of the inhabited cities should nevertheless be governed as in- 
dependent states. Such was the advice they severally gave. 

1 7 1. Harpagus having subdued Ionia, marched against the 
Carians, Caunians, Lysians, lonians, and iEolians. Of these, 
the Carians had come from the islands to the continent. For 
being subjects of Minos, and anciently called Lcleges, they 
occupied the islands without paying any tribute, as far as I 
aai able to discover by inquiring into the remotest times, but, 
whenever he required them, they manned his ships; and as 
Minos subdued a large territory, and was successful in war, the 
Carians were by far the most famous of all nations in those times. 
I'hcy also introduced three inventions which the Greeks have 
adopted For the Carians set the example of fastening crests 
upon helmets, and of putting devices on shields ; they are also the 
first who put handles to shields ; but until their time all who used 
shields carried them without handles, guiding^them with leathern 
thongs, having them slung round their necks and left shoulders. 
After a long time had elapsed, the Dorians and lonians drove the 
Carians out of the islands, and so they came to the continent. 
This then is the account that the Cretans give of the Carians : the 
Carians themselves however do not admit its correctness ; but con- 
sider themselves to be aboriginal inhabitants of the continent, and 
always to have gone undor the same name as they now do. And 
•in testimony of this, they show an ancient temple of Jupiter Carius 
at Mylasa, which the Mysians and Lydians share, as kinsmen to 
the Carians, for they say that Lydus and Mysus were brothers to 
* Z43. t See ch. 6 and 23 * 
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Car. ‘Now they do share the temple, but none who are of a 
different nation, though of the same language with the Carians, 
are allowed to share it 172. The Caunians, in my opinion, are 
aboriginals, though they say they are from Crete. However, they 
have assimilated their language to that of the Carians, or the 
Cr.rians to theirs ; for this I cannot determine with certainty. 
Their customs are totally distinct from those of other nations, even 
from the Carians ; for they account it very becoming for men, women, 
and-boys, to meet together to drink according to their age and 
intimacy. They had formerly erected temples to foreign deities, 
but afterwards, when they changed their minds (for they resolved 
to have none but their own national deities), all the Caunians 
armed themselves, both young and old, and beating the air with 
their spears marched in a body to the Calindian confines, and said 
they were expelling strange gods. They then have such customs. 
173. The Lycians were originally sprung from Crete, for in ancient 
time, Crete was entirely in the possession of barbarians. But a 
dispute having arisen between Sarpedon and Minos, sons of 
Europa, respecting the sovereign power, when Minos got the 
upper hand in the struggle, he drove out Sarpedon with his 
partisans ; and they being expelled came to the land of Milyas 
m Asia : for the country which the Lycians now occupy was 
anciently called Milyas ; but the Milyans were then called Solymi. 
So long as Sarpedon reigned over them, they went by the name 
of Tcnnilcc, which they brought with them, and the Lycians are 
still called by that name by their neighbours. But when Lycus 
son of Pandion, who was likewise driven out by his brother A^-geus 
came from Athens, theTermilm under Sarpedon, in course of time, 
got to be called Lycians after him. Their Customs are partly 
Cretan and partly Carian ; but they have one peculiar to them- 
selves, in which they differ from all other nations ; for they take 
their name from their mothers and not from their fathers ; so that 
if any one ask another who he is, he will describe himself by his 
mothers side, and reckon up his maternal ancestry in the female 
line. And if a free-born woman marry a slave, the children are 
accounted of pure birth ; but if a man who is a citizen, even 
though of high rank, marry a foreigner, or cohabit with a concu- 
bine, the children are infamous. 

174. Now the Carians were subdued by Harpagus, without hav- 
Sng done any memorable action in their own defence : and net 
only the Carians, but all the Grecians that^ inhabit those parts, 
behaved themselves with as little courage. And among others 
settled there, are the Cnidians, colonists from the Lacedmnionians, 
whose territory juts on the sea, and is called the Triopean : but 
the region of Bybassus CQjnmenced from the Peninsula, for all 
Cnidia, except a small space, is sufrounded by water ; for the 
Ceramic gult bounds it on the north, and on the south the sea“by 
Syme Rhodes : now this small space, which is about five 
stades in bieadth, the Cnidians, wishing to make their territory 

F 2 
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insular, designed to dig through, while Harpagus was subduing 
Ionia. For the whole of their dominions were within the isthmus ; 
and where the Cnidian territory terminates towards the continent, 
there is the isthmus that they designed to dig through. But as 
they where carrying on the work with great diligence, the workmen 
appeared to be wounded to a greater extent and in a more strange 
manner tlian usual, both in other parts of the body, and particu- 
larly in the eyes, by the chipping of the rock ; they, therefore, 
sent deputies to Delphi to inquire what was the cause of the ob- 
struction ; and, as the Cnidians say, the Pythia answered as 
follows, in trimeter verse : “ Build not a tower on the isthmus, nor 
dig it through, for Jove would have made it an island had he so 
willed.” When the Pythia had given this answer, the Cnidians 
desisted from their work, and surrendered without resistance to 
Flarpagus, as soon as he approached with his army. 175. The 
Pedasians were situate inland above Halicarnassus ; when any 
mischief is about to befall them or their neighbours, the priestess 
of Minerva has a long beard : this has three times occurred. Now 
these were the only people about Caria w^bo opposed Harpagus for 
any time, and gave him much trouble, by fortifying a mountain 
called Lyda. 176. After some time, however, the Pedasians were 
subdued. The Lycians when Harpagus marched his army towards 
the Xanthian plain, went out to meet him, and, engaging with 
very inferior numbers, displayed great feats of valour. But being 
defeated, and shut up within their city, they collected their wives 
children, property, and servants within the citadel, and then set 
fire to it and burnt it to the ground. When they had done this, 
and engaged themselves by the strongest oaths, all the Xanthians 
went out and died fighting. Of the modern Lycians, who are said 
to be Xanthians, all, except eighty families, are strangers ; but 
these eighty families happened at the time to be away from home 
and so survived. Thus Harpagus got possession of Xanthus, and 
Caunia almost in the same manner ; for the Caunians generally 
Followed the example of the Lycians. 

177. Harpagus, therefore, reduced the lower parts of Asia, but 
Cyrus conquered the upper parts, subduing every nation without 
exception. The greatest part of these I shall pass by without 
notice ; but I will make mention of those whi^ch gave him most 
trouble, and are most worthy of being recorded. " 

178. When Cyrus had reduced all the other parts of the conti- 
nent, he attacked the Assyrians. Now Assyria contains many 
large cities, but the most renowned and the strongest, and where 
the scat of Government was established after the destruction of 
Nineveh, was Babylon, which is of the following description. The 
city stands in a spacious pl^in,and is quadrangular, and shows a 
front on every side of one hundred and twenty stades ; these stades 
make up the sum of four hundred and eighty in the whole circum- 
ference. Such is the size of the city of Babylon. It was adorned 
in a manner surpassing any city we are kcquainted with. In the 
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first place, a moat deep, wide, and full of water, runs entirely 
round it ; next, there is a wall fifty royal cubits in breadth, and in 
height two hundred, but the royal cubit is larger than the common 
one by three fingers’ breadth. 179. And here I think I ought to 
explain how the earth, taken out of the moat, was consumed, and 
in what manner the wall was built. As they dug the moat they 
made bricks of the earth that was taken out ; and when they had 
moulded a sufficient number, they baked them in kilns. Then 
making use of hot asphalt for cement, and laying wattled weeds 
between the thirty bottom courses of bricks, they first built up the 
sides of the moat, and afterwards the wall itself in the same 
manner ; and on the top of tlie wall, at the edges, they built dwel- 
lings of one story, fronting each other, and they left a space between 
these dwellings, sufticient for turning a chariot with four hoi ses. 
In the circumference of the wall there were a hundred gates, all 
of brass, as also are the posts and lintels. Eight clays’ journey 
from Babylon stands another city, called Is, on a small river of the 
same name, which discharges its stream into the Euphrates ; now, 
this river brings down with its water many lumps of bitumen, from 
whence the bitumen used in the wall of Babylon was brought iSo. 
In this manner Babylon was encompassed with a wall. And the 
city consists of two divisions, for a river called the Euphrates, 
separates it in the middle : this river which is broad, deep, and 
rapid, flows from Armenia, and falls into the Red Sea. The wall, 
therefore, on either bank has an elbow carried clown to the river 
from thence along the curvatures of each bank of the river runs a 
wall of baked bricks. The city itself, which is full of houses three 
and four stories high, is cut up into straight streets, as well all the 
other as the transverse ones that lead to the river. At the end of 
each street a little gate is formed in the wall along the rivcr-side, 
in number equal to the streets ; and they are all made of brass, 
and lead down to the edge of the river. 181. This outer wall 
then, is the chief defence, but another wall runs round within, not 
much inferior to the other in strength', though narrower. In the 
middle of each division of the city fortified buildings were erected ; 
in one, the royal palace, with a spacious and strong enclosure, 
brazen-gated ; and in the other, the precinct of Jupiter Bclus, which 
in my time was still in existence, a square building of two stades on 
every side. In the midst of this precinct is built a solid tower of 
one stade both in length and breadth, and on this tower rose 
another, and another upon that, to the numb?r of eight. And an 
ascent to these is outside, running spirally round all the towers. 
About the middle of the ascent there is a landing-place and seats to 
rest on, on which those who go up sit down and rest themselves ; 
and in the uppermost tower stands? a «pacious temple, and in this 
temple is placed handsomely furnished, a large couch, and by us 
side a table Of gold. No statue has been erected within it, nor 
does any mortal pass the night there, except only a native woman, 
chosen by the god out of the whole nation, as the Chaldxans, who 
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arc prie^^ts of this deity, s<ay. 182. Tiiesc same priests assert, 
though 1 cannot credit what they say, that the god himself come:> 
to the temple and reclines on the bed, in the same manner as the 
Egyptians say happens at Thebes in Egypt, for there also a 
woman lies in the temple of Theban Jupiter, and both arc said to 
have no intercourse with men ; in the same manner also the 
priestess, who utters the oracles at Patarm in Lycia, when the god 
is there, for there is not an oracle there at all times, but when 
there, she is shut up during the night in the temple with the god. 
183. There is also another temple below, within the precinct at 
Babylon ; in it is a large golden statue of Jupiter seated, and near 
it is placed a large table of gold, the throne also and the step are 
of gold, which togctlier weigh eight liundred talents, as the Chal- 
dmans affirm. Outside the temple is a golden altar ; and another 
large alt.’r, where full-grown sheep are sacriiiced ; for on the 
golden altar only sucklings may be offered. On the great altar 
the Chaldajans consume yearly a thousand talents of frankincense 
when they celebrate the festival of this god. There was also at 
that time \^ithin the precincts of this temple a statue of solid gold, 
twelv<* cubits high : I indeed did not see it, I only relate what is 
said by the Clukhoans. Darius, son of llystaspcs, formed a 
design to take away this statue, but dared not do so ; but Xerxes, 
son of Darius, took it, and killed tlie priest who forbade him to 
r^^move ii. Thus, then, this temple was adorned ; and besides 
there are many private offerings. 

184, Tliere were many others who reigned over Babylon, whom 
I shall mention in my Assyrian history, who beautified the walls 
and temples, and amongst them were two women. "J'he first of 
these, named Semi rami s, lived five generations before the other ; 
she raised mounds along the plain, which are worthy of admira- 
tion ; for before, the river used to overflow the whole plain hkc a 
sea. 185. But the other, who was queen next after her, and 
whose name was Nitocris (she was much more sagacious than the 
queen before her), in the first place left monuments of herself, 
which I shall prcsentlv describe ; and in the next place, when she 
saw the power of the Medes growing formidable and restless, and 
that, among other cities, Nineveh was captured by them, she took 
every possible precaution for her own defence. First of all, with 
respect to the river Euphrates, which before ran in a straight line, 
and which flows throsigh the middle of the city, this, by having chan- 
nels dug above, she made so winding, that in its course it touches 
three times at one and the same village in Assyria : the name of 
this village at which the Euphrates touches, is Arderica ; and to 
this day, those who go fropi ouf sea to Babylon, if they travel by 
the Euphrates, come three times to this village on three succes- 
sive days. She also raised on either bank of the river a mound, 
astonishing for its magnitude and height. At a considerable 
distance above Babylon, she had a' reservoir for a lake dug, 
carrying it out some distance from the river, and in depth digging 
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down to water, and in width making its circumference of four 
hundred and t\\enty stades : she consumed the soil from this 
ixcavation by lieapin.q it up on the banks of the river, and when it 
hras rompletely dvig, she had stones brought and built a casing to 
it all round. She had both these works done, the ri\er made 
ninding, and the whole excavation a lake, in order tltat the cur- 
rent, being broken by frequent turnings, might be inoie slow, and 
the na\ igation to Babylon tedious, and that after the voyage, a 
long maich round the lake might follow. All this was done in that 
pait of the country where the approach to Babylon is nearest, and 
wJiere is the shortest way for the Modes ; in order that the Medes 
might not, by holding intercourse with her pcoide, become 
acquainted with her aflairs. 186. She enclosed herself, therefore, 
with these defences by digging, and immediately afterwards made 
the follovving addition. As the city consisted of two divisions, 
which were separated by the river, during the reign of former 
kings, when any one had occasion to cross from one division to 
the other, he was obliged to cross in a boat : and this, m my 
opinion, was very troublesome : she therefore provided for this, 
for after she had dug the reservoir for the lake, she left this other 
monument built by similar toil. She had large blocks of stone cut, 
and when they were ready and the place was completely du*g out, 
she turned the whole stream of the river into the place she had 
dug : while this was filled, and the ancient channel had become 
dry, in the first place, she lined with burnt bricks the banks of the 
river throughout the city, and the descents that lead from the gates 
to the river, in the same manner as the walls. In the next place, 
about the middle of the city, she built a bridge wdth the stones she 
had prepared, and bound them together with plates of lead and 
iron. Upon these stones she laid, during the day, squaie planks 
of timber, on which the Babylonians might pass over ; but at night 
these planks were removcci, to prevent people from crossing by 
night and robbing one another. When tne hollow that was dug 
had become a lake filled by the river, and the bridge was finished, 
she brought back the river to its ancient channel from the lake, 
And thus, the excavation having been turned into a marsh, 
appeared to answer the purpose for which it was made, and a 
bridge was built for the use of the inhabitants. 

187. This same queen also contrived the following deception, 
Over the most frequented gate of the city she prepared a 
sepulchre for herself, high up above the ga%e itself ; and on the 
sepulchre she had engraved, Should any one of my succes- 
sors, KINGS OF Babylon, find himself in want of money, 

LET HIM OPEN THIS SEPULCHRE, AND TAKE AS MUCH AS HE 
CHOOSES; BUT IF HE BE NOT ^ANT, LET HIM NOT OPEN 
IT; FOR THAT WERE NOT WELL. This monument remained 
undisturbed, until the kingdom fell to Darius ; but it seemed hard 
to Darius that this gate should be of no use, and that when money 
was lying there, and this money inviting him to take it, he should 
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not do so ; but no use was made of tliis ,t^ate for this reason, thaf 
a dc:\cl body was over the head of any one who passed through it. 
He tiiejcfore opened the sepulchre, and instead of money, found 
only the Ijody, and these words written : Hadst THOU NOT P>EEN 
INSA'ilAliLY COVETOUS, AND GREEDY OF THE MOST SORDID 
GMN, THOU vVOULDEST NOT HAVE OPENED THE CHAMPERS OF 
'J 11 K DK \D. Such then is the account given of this queen. 

18S. C'yrus made war against the son of this queen, who bore 
the name of his father Laliynetus, and had the empire of Assyria. 
Now when the great king leads Ins army in person, he carries 
nith him from home provisions well prepared and cattle ; and he 
takes with him water from the river Choaspes, which Hows past 
busa, of \vhich alone, and no other, the king drinks. A great 
number of four-wdieeled cariiages drawn by mules carry the water 
of this liver, after it has been boiled in silver vessels, and follow 
him from plat e to place wherever he marches. 1B9. When Cyrus, 
in his march against Habylon, arrived at the river Gyndes, whose 
fountains arc in the Matianian mountains, and which flows through 
the land of the Dar(lanians,and falls into another river, the Tigris ; 
which latter, flowing by the city of Opis, discharges itself into the 
Red Sea : — now, when Cyrus was endeavouring to cross this river 
Gyndes, which can be passed only in boats, one of the sacred 
white horses through wantonness plunged into the stream, and 
attempted to swim over, but the stream having carried him away 
and drowned him, Cyrus was much enraged with the river for this 
affront, and thicatened to make his stream so weak, that hence- 
forth women should easily cross it without wetting their knees. 
After this menace, deferring his expedition against Babylon, he 
divided his army into two parts ; and having so divided it, he 
marked out by lines one hundred and eighty channels, on each 
side of the river, diverging every way ; then having distributed his 
army, he commanded them to dig. His design was indeed 
executed by the great numbers he employed ; but they spent the 
whole suminei in the work. 190. When Cyrus had avenged him- 
self on the river Gyndes, by distributing it into three hundred and 
sixty cliannclb, and the second spring began to shine, he then 
advanced against Babylon. But the Babylonians, having taken 
the field, awaited his coming; and when he had advanced near 
tlie city, the Babylonians gave battle, and, being defeated, were 
shut up in the city. But as they had been long aware of the 
restless spirit of Cyrus, and saw that he attacked all nations 
alike, they had laid up provisions for many years ; and therefore 
were under no apprehensions about a siege. On the other hand, 
Cyrus found himself in difficulty, since much time had elapsed, 
and his affairs were not at all aflvanced. 191. Whether therefore 
some one else made the suggestion to him in his perplexity, or 
whether he himself devised the plan, he had recourse to the follow- 
ing stratagem. Having stationed the bulk of his army near the 
passage of the river where it enters Babylon, and again having 
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Stationed another division beyond the city, where the river makes 
its exit, he gave orders to his forces to enter the city as soon 
as they should see the stream fordable. Having thus stationed 
his forces, and given these directions, he himself marched away 
with the ineffective part of his army ; and having come to the 
lake, Cyrus did the same with respect to the river and the lake 
ns the ejucen of the Babylonians had done. For having diverted 
the river, by means of a canal, into the lake, which was before 
a swamp, he made the ancient channel fordable by tlie sinking 
of the river. When this took place, the Persians who were 
appointed to that purpose close to the stream of the river, uhicli 
h.id now subsided to about the middle of a irwin’s thigh, entered 
Babylon by this passage. If, however, the Babylonians had been 
awaie of it beforehand, or had known what Cyrus was about, 
they would not have suffered the Persians to enter the city, but 
would have utterly destroyed them ; for having sliut all the little 
gates that lead dowm to the river, and mounting the walls that 
extend along the banks of the river, they would have caught 
them as in a net ; wdiercas the Poi'sirins came upon them by 
surprise. It is related by the ])eople who inhabited this city, that 
by reason of its great extent, when they who were at tlic extremi- 
ties were taken, those of the Babylonians who inhabited the 
centre knew nothing of the capture (for it happened to he a 
festival) ; but they were dan* ing at the time, and enjoying them- 
selves, till they received certain information of the truth ; and 
thus Babylon was taken for the first time.* 

192. Ilow great was the pows^r of the Babylonians, I can prove 
by many other circumstances, and especially by the following. 
The whole territory over which the great king reigns, is divided 
into districts for the purpose of furnishing subsistence for him and 
his army, in addition to the usual tribute ; now, whereas there are 
twelve months in the >ear, the Babylonian territory provides him 
with subsistence for f lur months, and all the rest of Asia for the 
remaining eight : thus the territory of Assyria amounts to a third 
part of the power of all Asia, and the government of this region, 
which the Persians call a satrapy, is considerable ; .sinre it yielded 
a full artabe of silver every day to TriUcchmes son of Art.ibazus, 
who held this district from the king : the artabe is a Persian 
measure, containing three Attic choenices more than the Attic 
medimnus. And he had a private stnd of horses, in addition to 
those used in war, of eight hundred stallions, and sixteen thousand 
^ares ; for each stallion served twenty mares. He kept too such 
a number of Indian dogs, that four considerable towns in the 
plain were exempted from all other taxes, and appointed to find 
food for the dogs. Such were' the^advijntages accruing to the 
governor of Babylon. 193. The land* of Assyria is but little, 
watered by rain, and that little nourishes the root of the corn ; 
however, the stalk grows up, and the grain comes to maturity, 
* It was again taken by Darius. Sec Book III. chap. 159, 
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by being irrigated from the river, not, as in Egypt, by the river 
overflowing the fields, but it is inigatcd by the hand and by 
engines. For the Babylonian territory, like Egypt, is intersected 
bv canals ; and the largest of these is navigable, stretching in the 
direction of the winter sunrise;* and it extends from the 
Euphrates to another river, the river Tigris, on which the city of 
Nineveh stood. This is, of all lands with which we are acquainted, 
by far the best for the growth of corn : but it docs not carry any 
show of producing trees of any kind, neither the fig, nor the vine, 
nor the olive ; yet it is so fruitful in the produce of corn, that it yields 
continually two hundred-fold, and when it produces its best, it yields 
even three hundred-fold. The blades of wheat and barley grow 
there to full four fingers in breadth ; and though I well know to 
what a height millet and sesama grow, I shall not mention it ; for 
I am well assured, that to those who have never been in the 
Babylonian country, what has been said concerning its productions 
will appear to many incredible. They use no other oil than such 
as is drawn from sesama. They have palm trees growing all over 
the plain ; most of these bear fruit from which they make bread, 
wine, and honey. These they cultivate as fig trees, both in other 
respects, and they also tie the fruit of that which the Grecians call 
the male palm, about those trees that bear dates, in order that the 
fly entering the date may ripen it, lest otherwise the fruit fall before 
maturity ; for the males have flies in the fruit, just like wild fig trees. 

194. 'I’he most wonderful thing of all here, next to the city itself, 
is what I now proceed to describe : their vessels that sail down 
the river to Babylon arc circular, and made of leather. For when 
they have cut the ribs out of willows that grow in Armenia above 
Babylon, they cover them with hides extended on the outside, by 
way of a bottom ; neither making any distinction in the stern, nor 
contracting the prow, but making them circular like a buckler ; 
then having lined this vessel throughout with reeds, they suffer it 
to be carried down by the river freighted with merchandise, but 
they chiefly take down casks of palm wine. The vessel is steered 
by two spars, and two men standing upright, one of whom draws 
his spar in and the other thrusts his out. Some of these vessels 
are made very large, and others of a smaller size ; but the largest 
of them carry a cargo of five thousand talents. Every vessel has a 
live ass on board, and the larger ones more. For after they arrive 
at Babylon, and have disposed of their freight, they sell the ribs 
of the boat and a*fl the reeds by public auction ; then having piled 
the skins on the asses, they return by land to Armenia, for it is not 
possible by any means to sail up the river by reason of the rapidity 
of the current : and for this reason they make their vessels of 
skins and not of wood, and ut their return to Armenia with their 
-asses, they construct other vessels in the same manner. Such^ 
then, is the description of their boats. 195. For their dress, they 
wear a linen tunic that reaches down to the feet, over this they 
♦ That is, south-east. 
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put another garment of wool, and over all a short white cloak ; 
they have sandals y^eculiar to the country, very like the Boec^tian 
clogs. They wear long hair, binding their heads with turbans, and 
anoint the whole body with perfumes. Every man has a seal, and 
a staff curiously wrought ; and on every staff is carved either an 
apple, a rose, a lily, an eagle, or something of the kind ; for it is 
not allowable to wear a stick without a device. Such, then, is 
their manner of adorning the body. 

196. The following customs prevail amongst them. This, in 
my opinion, is the wisest, which I hear the Venetians, of Illyria, 
also practise. Once in every year the following course is pursued 
in every village. Whatever maidens were of a marriageable age, 
they used to collect together and bring in a body to one place ; 
around them stood a crowd of men. Then a crier having made 
them stand up one by one, offered them for sale, beginning with 
the most beautiful ; and when she had been sold for a large sum, 
he put up another who was next in beauty. They were sold on 
condition that they should be married. Such men among the 
Babylonians as \\ere rich and desirous of marrying, used to bid 
against one another, and purchase the handsomest. But such of 
the lower classes as were desirous of marrying, did not require a 
beautiful form, but were willing to take the plainer damsels with 
a sum of money. For when the crier had finished selling the 
handsomest of the maidens, he made the ugliest stand up, or one 
that was a cripple, and put her up to auction, for the person, who 
would marry her with the least sum, until 5?be was adjudged to the 
man who offered to take the smallest sum. This money was 
obtained from (he sale of the handsome maidens ; and thus the 
beautiful ones portioned out the ugly and the crippled. A father 
was not allowed to give his daughter in marriage to whom he 
pleased, neither might a purchaser carry off a maiden without 
security, but he was fiist obliged to give security that he would 
certainly marry her, and then he might take her away. If they 
did not agree, a law was enacted that the money should be re- 
paid. It was also lawful for any one who pleased, to come from 
another village and purchase. Such was their best institution ; 
it has not, however, continued to exist. They have lately adopted 
another regulation to prevent them from ill-treating the women, 
or cariyung them away to another city ; for now that, since the 
taking of the city, they have been harshly treaj^d, and ruined in 
fortune, all the meaner sort, from want of a livelihood, prostitute 
their daughters. 197, They have also this other custom, second 
to the former in wisdom. They bring out their sick to the market- 
place, for they have no physicians then those who pass by the 
sick person, confer with him about disease, to discover 
whether they have themselves been afflicted with the same disease 
as the sick person, or have seen others so afflicted : thus the 
passers-by confer with him, and advise' him to have recourse to 
the same treatment as that by which they escaped a similar disease 
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or as they have known cure others. And they are not allowed to 
pass by a sick person in silence, without inquiring into the nature 
of his distemper. 198. They embalm the dead in honey, and 
their funeral lamentations are like those of the Egyptians. As 
often as a Babylonian has had intercourse with his wife, he sits 
over burning incense, and his wife does the same in some other 
place ; at break of day both wash, for they will not touch any 
vessel till they have washed. The same practice is observed by 
the Arabians. 

199. The most disgraceful of the Babylonian customs is the 
following : every native woman is obliged, once in her life, to sit 
in the temple of Venus, and have intercourse with some stranger. 
And many disdaining to mix with the rest, being proud on account 
of their wealth, come in covered carriages, and take up their 
station at the temple wkh a numerous tram of servants attending 
them. But the far greater part do thus : many sit down in the 
temple of Venus, wearing a crown of cord round their heads ; 
some are continually coming in, and others are going out. Pas- 
sages marked out in a straight line lead in every direction through 
the women, along which strangers pass and make their choice. 
When a woman has once seated herself, she must not return home 
till some stranger has thrown a piece of silver into her lap, and 
lain with her outside the temple. He who throws the silver must 
say thus : I beseech the goddess Mylitta to favour thee for the 
Assyrians call Venus Mylitta. The silver may be ever so small, 
for she will not reject it, inasmuch as it is not lawful for hor to do 
so, for such silver is accounted sacred. The woman follows the 
first man that throws, and refuses no one. But when she has had 
intercourse and has absolved herself from her obligation to the 
goddess, she returns home ; and after that time however great a 
sum you may give her you will not gain possession of her. Those 
that arc endowed with beauty and symmetry of shape are soon set 
free ; but the deformed are detained a long time, from inability to 
satisfy the law, for some wait for space of three or four years. 
In some parts of Cyprus there is^ a custom very similar. 200, 
These customs, then, prevail amongst the Babylonians. There 
are three tribes among them that eat nothing but fish ; these, when 
they have taken and dried them in the sun, they treat in the follow- 
ing manner : they put them into a mortar, and having pounded 
them with a pestle, sift them through a fine cloth ; then, whoever 
pleases, kneads tltem into a cake, or bakes them like bread. 

201. When Cyrus had conquered this nation, he was anxious to 
reduce the Mas sagetac to subjection. Now, this nation is sajd to 
be both powerful and valiant, dwelling towards the east and the 
rising sun beyond the river A^axes, over against the Issedonians ; 
dhere arc some who say that this nation is Scythian. 202. The 
Araxes is reported by some persons to be greater, by others less, 
than the Ister; they say that there are many islands in it, some 
nearly equal in size tQ Lesbos j that in them arc men, who durin|^ 
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the summer feed upon all manner of roots, which they dig out of 
the ground ; and that they store up for food ripe fruits winch they 
find on the trees, and feed upon these during the winter. They add^ 
that they have discovered other trees that produce fruit of a 
peculiar kind, which the inhabitants, when they meet together in 
companies, and have lit a fire, throw on the fire, as they sit round 
in a circle j and that by inhaling the fumes of the burning fruit 
that has been thrown on, they become intoxicated by the odour, 
just as the Greeks do by wine ; and that the more fruit is thro^Mi 
on, the more intoxicated they become, until tncy rise up to danc c 
and betake themselves to singing. In this manner these islancle: - 
are reported to live. The river Araxes ilows from the MatR iii.o 
mountains, whence also springs the river Gy ndes, which C\rus 
distributed into the three hundred and sixty tienches ; and it gushes 
out from forty springs, all of which, except one, discharge lliem' 
selves into fens and swamps, in which it is said men live who feed 
on raw fish, and clothe themselves in the skins of sea-calves ; but 
the one stream of the Araxes flows through an unobstiucted 
channel into the Caspian Sea. The Caspian is a sea by itself, 
having no communication with any other sea ; for llic whole of 
that which the Grecians navigate, and that beyond the Pillars, 
called the Atlantic, and the Red Sea, are all one. 203. But the 
Caspian is a separate sea of itself ; being in length a filtcen clays’ 
voyage for a rowing boat ; and in breadth, where it is widest, an 
eight days^ voyage. On the western shore of this sea stretches the 
Caucasus, which is in extent the largest, and in height the loftiest of 
all mountains ; it contains within itself many and various nations of 
men, who for the most part live upon the produce of wild fiuit trees. 
In this country, it is said, there are trees which produce leaves of 
such a nature, that by rubbing them and mixing them with water the 
people paint figures on their garments ; these figures they say do 
hot wash out, but grow old with the wool, as if they had been 
woven in from the first. It is said that sexual intercourse among 
these people takes place openly, as with cattle. 204. The Caucasus', 
then, bounds the western side of this sea, which is called tlic 
Caspian ; and on the east, towards the rising sun, succeeds a plain 
in extent unbounded in the prospect. A great portion ol this 
extensive plain is inhabited by the Massagelje, against whom 
Cyrus resolved to make war; for the motives that urged and 
incited him to this enterprise were many and powgrful ; first of all 
his birth, which he thought was something more than human ; and 
secondly, the good fortune which had attended him in his wars ; 
for wherever Cyrus directed his arms, it was impossible for that 
nation to escape. 

205. A woman whose husband wal dbhd, was queen of the 
Massagetae ; her name was Tomyris ; and Cyrus sent ambassadors 
under pretence of wooing her, and made her an offer of marriage. 

being aware that he w'as not wooing her, but the 
kingdom of the Massagetae, foi bade their approach. Upon this 
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Cyrus, perceiving his artifice ineffectual, marched to tlie Araxes, 
and openly prepared to make war on the INIassagetaj, by throwing 
bridges over the river, and building turrets on the boats which 
carried over his army. 206. While he was employed in this work, 
Tomyris sent a heiald to him with this message: ‘Mvingof the 
Medes, desist from your great exertions ; for you cannot know if 
they will terminate to your advantage ; and having desisted, reign 
over your own dominions, and bear to sec me governing what is 
mine. But if you will not attend to my advice, and prefer every 
thing before peace ; ut a word^ if you are very anxious to make 
trial of the Massagetre, toil no longer in throwing a bridge over the 
river ; but do you cross over to our side, wliile we retire three 
days’ march from the river ; or if you had rather receive us on 
}our si Ic, do you the like.” When C\rus heaid this proposal, he 
called a council of the principal Persians ; and having assembled 
them, he laid the matter before them, and demanded their opinion 
as to what he should do : they unanimously advised him to let 
Tomyris pass with her army into his territory. 207. But Croesus 
the Lydian, who was present and disapproved this advice, delivered 
a contrary opinion to that which was put forward, and said : “ O 
king, I assured you long ago, that since Jupiter delivered me into 
your hands, I would to the utmost of my power avert whatever 
misfortune 1 should see impending over your house ; and my own 
calamities,* sad as they are, have been lessons to me. If you 
think yourself immortal, and that you command an army that is so 
too, it were needless for me to make known to you my opinion. 
But if you know that you too are a man, and that you command 
such as are men, learn this first of all, that there is a wheel in 
human affairs, which, continually revolving, does not suffer the 
same persons to be always successful. Now, therefore, I hold an 
opinion touching the matter before us, wholly at variance with that 
already given. For if we shall receive the enemy into this country,, 
there is this danger in so doing, if you are defeated, you will lose, 
besides, your whole empire ; for it is plain that if the Massaget0e 
are victorious, they will not flee home again, but will march upon 
your territories : and if you are victorious, your victory is not so 
complete, as if, having crossed over into their territory, you should 
conquer the Massagetse, and pursue them in their flight ; for I will 
carry the comparison throughout, it is plam^ that if you are 
victorious over your adversaries you will march directly into the 
dominions of Ttmyris. In addition to what has been now stated, 
it were a disgrace and intolerable, that Cyrus the son of Cambyses 
should give way and retreat before a woman. My opinion there- 
fore is, that you should pass over and advance as far as they 
retire ; and then by thp^ following stratagem endeavour to get the 
better of them. As I hear, the Massagetee are unacquainted with 
the Persian luxuries, and are unused to the comforts of life. 
opinion then is, that having cut up and dressed abundance of cattle, 
• This appears to have been a proverb 
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you shoulU lay out a feast in our camp for these men ; and besides, 
Dowls of unmixed wine without stint, and all other provisions ; and 
that having done this, and having left the weakest part of your 
army behind, the rest should return again towards the river ; for 
the Massagetse, if I mistake not, when they see so much excellent 
fare, will turn to immediately, and after that there remains for us 
the display of mighty achievements.” 

2 o 8. Now these two contrary opinions were given. Cyrus, 
rejecting the former, and approving that of Cioesus, bade Tomxris 
retire, for that he would cross over to her. She accordingly retiied, 
as she had promised at first. But Cyrus having placed Creesus in 
the hands of his son Cambyses, to whom he also intrusted the 
kingdom, and having stiictly charged him to honour Croesus, and 
treat him well, in case his inroad on the Massagctic should fail ; 
having given these injunctions, and sent them back to Persia, he 
himself crossed the river with his army. 209. When he had 
passed the Araxes, and night came on, he saw the following 
vision, as he was sleeping in the country of the Massagetac. Cyrus 
fancied in his sleep that he saw the eldest son of llystaspes with 
wings on his shoulders ; and that with one of these he over- 
shadowed Asia, and with the other Europe. Now Darius, who 
was then about twenty years of age, was the eldest son of 
Hystaspes son of Arsames, one of the Achosmenides ; and he had 
been left in Persia, for he had not yet attained the age of military 
service. When therefore Cyrus awoke, he considered his dream 
with attention ; and as it seemed to him .of great moment, he 
summoned Hystaspes, and taking him aside, said, Hystaspes, 
your son has been detected plotting against me and my empire ; 
and I will show you how I know it for a certainty. The gods 
watch over me, and forewarn me of every thing that is about to 
befall me. Now, in the past night, as I was sleeping, I saw the 
eldest of your sons with wings on his shoulders, and with one of 
these he overshadowed Asia, and Europe with the other ; from 
this vision, it cannot be otherwise than that your son is forming 
designs against me ; do you therefore go back to Persia with all 
speed, and take care, that when I have conquered these people, 
and return home, you bring your son before me to be examined.” 
310. Cyfus spoke thus under a persuasion that Darius was plotting 
against him ; but the deity forewarned him that he himself would 
die in that very expedition, and that his kingdom would devolve on 
Darius. Hystaspes however answered in these Avoids : God for- 
bid, 0 king, tliat a Persian should be born who would plot against 
you I But if any such there be, may sudden destruction overtake 
him, for you have made the Persians free instead of being slaves* 
and instead of being ruled overby others,*!© rule over all ; but if any 
vision informs you that my son is forming any plot against you, L 
freely surrender him to you to deal with as you please.” Hystaspes, 
having given this answer, repassed the Araxes and went to Persia, 
for the purpose of keeping his son Darius in custody for Cyrus. 
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211. Cyrus having advanced one day^s nvarch from the Araxes, 
proceeded to act according to the suggestion of Croesus. After 
this, when Cyrus and the effective part of the Persian army had 
marched back to the Araxes, leaving the ineffective part behind ; 
a third division of the army of the Massagetm attacked those of 
Cyrus's forces that had been left behind, aiul after some resistance, 
put them to death. Then, seeing the feast laid out, as soon as 
they had overcome their enemies they lay clown and feasted ; and 
being tilled with food and wine, fell asleep, P>ut the Persians 
having attacked them, put many of them to death, and took a still 
greatei* number prisoners, ancl among them the son of Queen 
romvris, who commanded the IMassageta', and whose mime was 
Spargaj'jises. 2i2. blie* \\.hen she heard what had befallen her 
army and her son, sent a herald to Cyrus with the following mes- 
sage : ‘‘Cyrus, insatiate with blood, be not elated with what has 
now happened, that by the fruit of the vine, with wliich ye your- 
selves, when lillcd with it, so rave, that when it descends into your 
bodies, evil words float on your lips, be not elated^ that by such 
a poison you have deceived and conquered my son, insteaci of by 
prowess in battle. N ow, however, take the good advice that I 
offer you. Restore my son ; depart out of this country unpunished 
for having insolently disgraced a third division of the army of the 
Massagetas. But if you will not do this, I swear by the sun, the 
Lord of the MassageUe, that, insatiable as you arc, I will glut you 
with blood.” 213. Cyrus, however, paid no attention to this mes- 
sage ; but Spargapiscs, the son of Q^^icen Tomyris, as soon as he 
recovered from the effects of the wine, and perceived in what a 
plight he was, begged of Cyrus that he might be freed from his 
fetters ; but as soon as he was set free, and found his hands at 
liberty, he put himself to death. Sn/'h wa: llic end he met with. 
214. But Tomyris, finding uivi not listen to her, assembled 

a\\ her forces, and eng::j^c(l with him. I think that this battle was 
the most obstinate that was ever fought between barbarians. And 
i am informed that it took place in the following manner : it is 
related, that, first of all, they stood at a distance and used their 
bows, and that afterwards, when they had emptied their quivers, 
they engaged in close fight with their swords and spears, and that 
thus they continued fighting for a long time, and neither were 
‘willing to give way ; but at length the Massagetaj got the better, 
and the greater part of the Persian army was cut in pieces on the 
spot, ancl Cyrus himself killed, after he had reigned twenty-nine 
years. But Tomyris, having filled a skin with human blood, 
sought for the body of Cyrus among the slain of the Persians, and 
having found it, thrust the head into the skin, and insulting the 
dead body, said : “ Thon^iast indeed ruined me though alive and 
victorious in battle, since thou hast taken my son by stratagem ; 
but 1 will now glut thee with blood, as I threatened.” Of the many 
accounts given of the end of Cyrus, this appears to me most worthy 
^f credit. 
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215. The Massagetac resemble the Scythians in their dress and 
mode of living ; they liave both horse and foot ; for they have 
some of each ; and bow-men, and javciin-inen, who arc accus- 
tomed to carry battle-axes •. they use gold and biass for every 
thing ; for in whatever concerns spears, and arrow-points, and 
battle-axes, they use brass ; but for the head, and belts, and 
shoulder-pieces, they arc ornamented with gold. In like manner 
with regard to the chests of horses, they put on breastplates of 
brass ; but the bridle-bit and cheek-pieces are ornamented with 
gold. They make no use of silver or iron, for neither of those 
metals are found in their country, but they have l)rass and gold in 
abundance. 216 Their manners arc as follows : each man marries 
a wife, but they use the women promiscuously ; for what the 
Grecians say the Scythians do, is a mistake, for they do it not, but 
the Massagetie ; for when a Massagetan desires to have the com- 
pany of a woman he hangs up his quiver in front of her chariot, 
and has intercourse with her without shame. No particular term 
of life is prescribed to them ; but when a man has attained a great 
age, all his kinsmen meet, and sacrihcc him, together with cattle 
of several kinds : and when they have boiled the flesh, they feast 
on it. This death they account the most happy ; but they do not 
eat the bodies of those who die of disease ; but bury them in the 
earth, and think it a great misfortune that they did not reach the 
age to be sacrificed. They sow nothing, but live on catdg ajl ^l 
fish, whicb.41^ river A raxes yields in abinklaiu cT“^nd OTcy Tire 
di Ti ikC i 5 m miTkr — They worship the sun only of all the gods, and 
sacrifice hoises to him ; and this is the reason of this custom ; 
they think it right to offer the swiftest of all animals to the swiftest 
of all the gods. 
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Avttsr the death of Cyrus, Cainbyses succeeded to theklnf?- 
dom : he was son of Cyrus, and Cassamlanc the daughter of 
Pliarnaspcs ; wlio having died some time before, Cyrus both 
deeply mourned for her himself, and commanded all his subjects 
to mourn, Cambyscs then, being son of this lady and Cyrus, con- 
sidered the lonians and iEolians as his hereditary slaves ; w/ie/if 
therefore^ he made an expedition against Egypt, he took with him 
otlicrs of his subjects, and also some of the Greeks over whom he 
bore rule. 

2 . 'Phe Egyptians, before the reign of Psammitichiis, considered 
themselves to be the most ancient of mankind. But after Psam- 
mitichus, having come to the throne, endeavoured to ascertain 
who were the most anc lent, from that time they consider the Phry- 
ginn:5 to liavc been before them, and themselves before all others. 
Now, when Psaminitichus was unable, by inquiry, to discover any 
solution of this question, who were the most ancient of men, he 
devised the following expedient. lie gave two new-born children 
of poor jiarcnts to a shepherd, to be brought up among his flocks 
in the following manner : he gave strict orders that no one should 
utter a word in their presence, that they should lie in a solitary 
room by themselves, and that he should bring goats to them at 
certain times, and that when he had satisfied them with milk he 
should attend to his other employments. Psaminitichus contrived 
and ordered thiSt.for the purpose of hearing what word the children 
would first articulate, after they had given over their insignificant 
mewlings ; and such accordingly was the result. For when the 
shepherd had pursued this plan for the space of two years, one 
day as he opened the door and went in, both the children falling 
upon him, and holdifi^ out their hands, cried *‘Becos.” The 
shepherd when he first heard it, said nothing ; but when this same 
word was constantly repeated to him whenever he went and tended 
the children, he at length acquainted his master^ and by his com* 
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mand brought the children into his presence. When Psaniuiiti- 
chus heard the same, he inquired what people call any thing by 
the name of Becos ” ; and on inquiry he discovered that the 
Phrygians call bread by that name. Thus the Egyptians, con- 
vinced by the above experiment, allowed that the Phrygians were 
more ancient than themselves. 3. This leUtion I had Itom the 
piiests of Vulcan at Memphis. But the (Irccks tell many other 
foolish things, and moreover that Psammitichus, having had the 
tongues of some women cut out, then had the children brought up 
by these women. Such is the account they gave of the nurture of 
the children. 1 heard other things also at Memphis in conversa- 
tion with the priests of Vulcan. And on this very account 1 went 
also to Thebes, and to Heliopolis, in order to ascertain whether 
they would agree with the accounts given at Memphis ; for the 
Hcliopolitans are esteemed the most learned in history of all the 
Egyptians. The parts of the narration that I heard concerning 
divine things, I am not willing to relate, except only their names ; 
and with the^e I suppose all men are equally well acquainted : but 
what more I shall relate of these matters, I shall relate from a 
necessity to keep up the thread of my story. 

4. But as concerns human affairs, they agree with one another 
in the following account ; that the Egyptians were the first to dis- 
cover the year, which they divided into twelve parts ; and they say 
that they made this discovery from the stars ; and so far, 1 think, 
they act more wisely than the Grecians, in that the Grecians insert 
an intercalary month every third year, on account of the seasons ; 
whereas the Egyptians, reckoning twelve months of thirty days 
each, add five days each year above that number, and so with tliem 
the circle of the seasons comes round to the same point. They 
say also, that the Egyptians were the first who introduced the 
names of the twelve gods, and that the Greeks borrowed those^ 
names from them ; that they were the first to assign altars, images, 
and temples to the gods, and to carve the figures of animals on 
stone i and most of these things they proved were so in fiict. lliey 
added, that Menes was the first mortal who reigned over Egypt, 
and that in his time all Egypt, except the district of Thebes, was a 
morass, and that no part of the land that now exists below Lake 
Myris was then above water : to this place from the sea is a seven 
days* passage up the river. 5. And they seemed to me to give a 
good account of this region. For it is evident t(f a man of common 
•understanding, who has not heard it before, but sees it, that the 
part of Egypt which the Greeks frequent with their shipping, is 
land acquired by the Egyptians, and a gift from the river ; and the 
parts above this lake, during a three«da]js? passage, of which, how- 
ever, they said nothing, are of the same description. For the 
nature of the soil of Egypt is of this kind ; when you are first 
sailing to it, and are at the distance of a day’s sail from land, if 
you cast the lead you will bring up mud, and w’U find yourself 
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in eleven fathoms water : this so far shows that there is an 
alluvial deposit. 

6. The length of Egypt along the sea-coast is sixty schoeni, 
according as we reckon it to extend from the Plinthinetic bay to 
Lake Serbonis, near which Mount Casius stretches : from this 
point then the length is sixty schoeni. Now, all men who are 
short of land measure their territory by fathoms ; but those who 
are less short of land, by stades ; and those who have much, by 
parasangs ; and such as have a very great extent, by schoeni. 
Now, a parasang is equal to thirty stades, and each schcenus, 
which is an Egyptian measure, is equal to sixty stades. So the 
whole coast of Egypt is three thousand six hundred stades in 
length. 7. From thence, as far as Heliopolis, inland, Egypt is 
wide, being all flat, without water, and a swamp. The distance to 
Heliopolis, as one goes up from the sea, is about equal in length to 
the road from Athens, that is to say^ from the altar of the twelve 
gods, to Pisa and the temple of Olympian Jupiter. P'or whoever 
will compare these roads will find, by computation, that the differ* 
ence between them is but little, not exceeding fifteen stades, for the 
road from Athens to Pisa is only fifteen stades short of one thou- 
sand five hundred stades ; but the road from the sea to Heliopolis 
amounts to just that number. 8. From Heliopolis upwards Egypt 
is narrow, for on one side the mountain of Arabia extends from 
north to south and south-west, stretching up continuously to that 
wliich is called the Red Sea. In this mountain are the stone 
quarries which were cut for the pyramids at Memphis ; here, then, 
the mountain, deviating, turns to the parts above mentioned. But 
where its length is the greatest, I have heard that it is a two 
months' journey from east to west ; and that eastward its confines 
produce frankincense. On that side of Egypt which borders upon 
Libya extends another rocky mountain, and covered with sand, on 
which the pyramids stand ; and this stretches in the same direction 
as that part of the Arabian mountain that runs southward. Sc 
that from Heliopolis, the territoiy which belongs to Egypt is not 
very extensive ; but for four days' sail up the river it is very 
narrow. Between the mountains before mentioned the land is 
level, and in the narrowest part appeared to me to be not more 
than two hundred stades in breadth, from the Arabian mountain 
to that called the Libyan ; but above this Egypt again becomes 
wide. Such, thetl, is the character of this country. 9. From 
Heliopolis to Thebes is a voyage up of nine days ; the length of 
this journey is in stades four thousand eight hundred and sixty, 
which amount to eighty-one schoeni. Now, if we compute these 
stades together, the coast^ of Egypt, as I before explained, contains 
dn length three thousana and six hundred stades : how far it is 
from the sea inland as far as Thebes, I will next show, namely, six 
thousand one hundred and twenty stades ; and from Thebes to the 
city called Elephantine, one thousand eight hundred stades. 
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10. The greater part of all this country, as the priests informed 
me, and as appeared to me also to be the case, has been acquired 
by the Egyptians. For the space between the above-mentioned 
mountains, that are situate beyond the city of Memphis, seem to 
me to have been formerly a bay of the sea ; as is the case also 
with the parts about Ilium, Teuthrania, Ephesus, and the plain of 
the Maeandcr, if I may be permitted to compare small things with 
great ; for of the rivers that have thrown up the soil that forms 
these countries, not one can justly be brought into comparison, as 
to size, with anyone of the five mouths of the Nile. But there are 
other rivers not equal in size to the Nile, which have wrought 
great works ; of these I could mention the names, and amongst 
them one of the most remarkable is the Achclous, which, flowing 
through Acarnania, and falling into the sea, has already converted 
one-half of the Echinadcs islands into continent, ii. There is 
also in the Arabian territory, not far from Egypt, branching from 
the Red Sea, a bay of the sea, of the length and width I shall here 
describe : the length of the voyage, beginning from the innermost 
part of this bay to the broad sea, occupies forty days for a vessel 
with oars ; and the width, where the bay is widest, half a day’s 
passage : and in it an ebb and flow takes place daily ; and I am 
of opinion that Egypt was formerly a similar bay ; this stretching 
from the Northern Sea towards Ethiopia ; and the Arabian Bay, 
which I am describing, from the south towards Syria ; and that 
they almost perforated their recesses so as to meet each other, 
overlapping* to some small extent. Now, if the Nile were to turn 
its stream into this Arabian gulf, what could hinder it from being 
filled with soil by the river within twenty thousand years ? For my 
part, I think it would be filled within ten thousand. How then, in 
the time that has elapsed before 1 was born, might not even a 
much greater bay than this have been filled up by such a great and 
powerful river? 12. I therefore both give credit to those who re- 
late these things concerning Egypt, and am myself persuaded of 
their truth, when I see that Egypt projects beyond the adjoining 
land ; that shells are found on the mountains ; that a saline 
humour forms on the surface so as even to corrode the pyramids ; 
and that this mountain which is above Memphis is the only one in 
EgyjDt that abounds in sand : add to which, that Egypt, in its soil, 
is neither like Arabia or its confines, nor Libya, nor Syria (Syrians 
occupy the sea-coast of Arabia), but is black and crumbling, as if 
^ were mud and alluvial deposit, brought down^y the river from 
Ethiopia ; whereas we know that the earth of Libya is reddish, and 
somewhat more sandy ; and that of Arabia and Syria is more 
clayey and flinty. 

13. The priests told me this also, a’s a^cat proof of what they 

* I have adopted the meaning given to by Liddell and* 

Scott, instead of the usual interpretation, that “ the two bays were but little 
distant from eagh other/' 
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rehted concerning this country, that in the reign of Mans, when 
the nvei lose at least eight cubits, it in igitcd all Egypt below 
Memphis , and > et Moens had not been nine hundred years dead 
when I receued this information But now, unless the river uses 
sixteen cubits, 01 fifteen at least, it does noc oveiliow the country. 
It appears to me, theiefore, that it the soil continues to grow m 
height, m the same proportion, and to contiibute m like manner 
towards its increase, those Egyptians below Lake Moens, who 
inhabit othei districts and that which is called Delta, must, by 
reason cf the Nile not oveiflo»ving then land, foi evei suffer the 
same calamity which they used to say the Gieeks would suffer 
from 1 or having heai d that all the 1 inds of Greece wei c wateied 
by lain, and not by riveis, as then own was, they said “that the 
Giecians at some time or other would be dis ippomted in their 
gi e It expectations, and suftei misei ably from famine ” , meaning, 
“ that it the deity should not voiuhsafe ram to them, but visit them 
with i long di ought, the Gieeks must pen h b\ fimme, since they 
hid no othci rcsouicc for w Her, except fiom Jupitei onl> 14 
And the 1 gyptians are right m saving this to the Greeks, but 
now let me state hov^ the m liter st mds with the 1 g> pti ins them 
selves if, as I said bcfoic, the land below Memphis (for this it is 
that mcieascs) should continue to incieise m height m the same 
pioportion as it has in time past, what else will happen but that 
the Lgyptians who inhabit this pait will slaive, if their land shall 
ncithei be watered by ram, noi the iiver be able to inundate the 
fields^ Now indeed they gathei in the fruits of the Ctirth with 
less labour than any other people, and than the lest of the 
Egyptians, for they have not the toil of breaking up the furrows 
with the plough, noi of hoeing, nor of any other work which all 
other men must labour at to obtain a ciop of corn , but when the 
river has come of its own accord and irrigated then fields, and 
having irrigated them has subsided, then each man sows his own 
land and turns swine into it , and when the seed has been trodden 
m by the swine, he afterwards waits for harvesHune then having 
Uod out the corn with his swine, he gathei s it in. 

15 But if we should adopt the opinion of the lomans respecting 
who say that the Delta alone is properly Egypt, stating 
that Its sea-coast extends from what is called the tower of Perseus 
to the Tanchaea of Pelusium, forty schoem m length , and who say 
that from the sea inland it stretches to the city of Cercasorus, 
where the Nile divides, and flows towards Pelusium and Canopus , 
and who attribute the rest of Egypt, partly to Libya, and partly to 
Arabia,-— if we adopted this account, we should show that the 
Egyptians had not forij^^rly any country of their own , for the 
Delta, as the Egyptians themselves acknowledge, and as I think, 
is alluvial, and (if I may so express myself) has lately come to 
light If then they formei ly had no epuntry, how foolish they were 
to think themselves the most ancient of all people ’ nor was thete 
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any use in their having recourse to the experiment of the children, 
to ascertain what language they would first speak. For my own 
part, I am not of opinion that the Egyptians commenced their 
existence with the country which the lonians call Delta ; but that 
they always were, since men have been ; and that as the soil 
gradually increased, many of them remained in their former 
habitations, and many came lower down. For, anciently, Thebe? 
was called Egypt, and is six thousand one hundred and twenty 
Slades in circumference. 16. Jf, therefore, I judge correctly of 
these things, the lonians arc mistaken with respect to Egypt ; but 
if their opinion is correct, then 1 will show that neither the Greeks 
nor the lonians themselves know how to reckon, when they say, 
that the whole caith consists of three divisions, Europe, Asia, and 
Libya ; for they ought to add a fouith, the Delta of Egypt, if it 
be not a part either of Asia or of Libya. For, by this account, 
the Nile docs not separate Asia fiom Libya, but is divided at the 
point of Delta, so that it must be between Asia and Libya. But 
I will dismiss the opinion of the lonians, and proceed to give my 
own account of the matter. 17. I comider that the whole country 
inhabited by Plgyptians is Egypt, as that inhabited by Cilicians is 
Cilicia, and that by Assyrians, Assyria. And, strictly speaking, 
I know of no other boundary to Asia and Libya, except the 
frontier of Egypt. But if we follow the opinion leceivcd by the 
Greeks, we shall suppose that all Egypt, beginning fiom the 
cataracts and the city of Elephantine, is divided into two parts, 
and partakes of both names ; and that one part belongs to Libya, 
«.nd the other to Asia, For the Nile, beginning from the cataracts, 
flows to the sea, dividing Egypt in the middle. Now, as far as 
the city of Cercasorus, the Nile flows in one stream ; but from 
that point it is divided into three channels : and that which runs 
eastward is called the Pelusiac mouth ; another of the channels 
bends westward, and is called the Canopic mouth ; but the direct 
channel of the Nile is the following : descending from above, it 
comes to the point of the Delta, and after this it divides the Delta 
in the middle, and discharges itself into the sea, supplying by this 
channel, not by any means the least quantity of water, nor that 
the least renowned ; this is called the Sebennytic mouth. There 
are also two other mouths, that diverge from the Sebennytic and 
flow into the sea ; to these the following names are given, to one 
the Saitic, to the other the Mendesian mouth, ^he Bolbitine and 
•Bucolic mouths are not natural but artificial. 18, My opinion 
that Egypt is of the extent I have above declared it to be, is 
confirmed by an oracle delivered at Ammon, which I heard after 
I had formea my own opinion respecting Egypt. For the people 
who inhabit the cities of Marea and Apis, in the part of Egypt 
boidering on Libya, deeming themselves Libyans and not 
Egyptians, and being discontented with the institutions regarding 
victims, were desirous not to be restricted from the use of cow's 
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fle«^h, and therefore sent to Ammon, saying, that they had no 
relation to the Kgy])tians, because they lived out of Della, and did 
not ^peak the same language with them ; and desired to be allowed 
to eat all manner of lood.” The god, however, did not permit 
them to do so, saying, that all the country which the Nile 
iirigated was Egypt, and that all those were Egyptians who dwell 
below the city Elephantine, and drink of that river.” Such was 
the answer given them. 19. But the Nile, when full, inundates 
not only Deltn, but also part of the country said to belong to 
Liby.i and Arabia, to the e.'itcnt of about two days’ journey on 
cither side, more or less. 

Respecting the nature of this river, I was unable to gain any 
information, either from the priests or any one else. I was very 
desirous, however, of learning from them why the Nile, beginning 
at tiic summer solstice, fdls and overflows for a hundred days ; 
and when it has nearly completed this number of days, falls short 
in its stream, and retires ; so that it continues low all the winter, 
until the return of the summer solstice. Of these particulars I 
could get no information from the Egyptians, though 1 inquired 
whether this river have any peculiar quality that makes it differ in 
nature from other rivcis. Being anxious, then, of knowing what 
was said about this matter, 1 made inquiries, and also how it 
comes to pass, that this is the only one of all rivers that does not 
send forth breezes from its surface. 20. Nevertheless, some of 
the Greeks, wishing to be distinguished for their wisdom, have 
attempted to account for these inundations in three different ways : 
two ot tliese ways are scarcely worth mentioning, except that 1 
wish to show what they are. One of them says that the Etesian 
w inds are the cause of the swelling of the river, by preventing the 
Nile from discharging itself into the sea. But frequently .the 
Etesian winds have not blown, yet the Nile produces the same 
effects ; besides, if the Etesian winds w^erc the cause, all other 
rivers that flow opposite to the same winds, must of necessity be 
equally affected and in the same manner as the Nile ; and even 
so much the more, as they arc less and have weaker currents^" 
yet there are many rivers in Syria, and many in Libya, which are 
not all affected as the Nile is. 21. The second opinion shows still 
more ignorance than the former, but, if I may so say, is more 
marvellous. It says that the Nile, flowing from the ocean, pro- 
duces this effect ; rnd that the ocean flows all round the earth. 
22. The third way of resolving this difficulty is by far the most 
specious, but most untrue. For by saying that the Nile flows 
fiom melted snow, it says nothing, for this river flows from Libya 
through the middle of Etjiiopla and discharges itself into Egypt ; 
^ow therefore, since it runs from a very hot to a colder region, can 
it flow from snow ? Many reasons will readily occur to men of 
good understanding, to show the impr^obability of its flowing from 
snerw. The first and chief proof is derived from the winds, which 
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blow hot from those regions : the second is, that the country, 
destitute of rain, is always free from ice ; but after snow has 
fallen, it must of necessity rain within five days ; so that if snow 
fell, it would also rain in these regions. In the third place, the 
inhal)itants become blick from the excessive heat ; kites and 
swallows continue there all the year ; and the cranes, to avoid the 
cold of Scythia, migrate to these parts as winter 'quarters : if then 
ever so little snow fell in this country through which the Nile 
flows, and from which it derives its source, none of these things 
would happen, as necessity proves. 23. lint the person who 
speaks ub(jut the ocean, since he has referred his account to some 
obscure fable, ])roduccs no conviction at all ; for I do not know 
any liver called the Ocean; but suppose tliat flomer, or some 
other ancient poet, having invented the name, introduced it into 
poetry. 

24. Yet if, after I have found fault with the opinions advanced 
by others^ it becomes me to declare my own concerning so obscure 
a question, I will describe what, in my opinion, causes the Nile to 
overflow in summer. During the winter season, the sun, being 
driven by storms from his former course, retires to the upper parts 
of Libya : this in few words comprehends tJie whole matter ; for 
it is natural that that country which this god is nearest to, and 
over which he is, should be most in want of water, and that the 
native river streams should be dried up. 25. Lut to explain my 
meaning more at Icngtli, the case is this : the sun passing over 
the upper parts of Libya, produces the following etfcct : as the 
air in these regions is always serene, and the soil always hot, since 
there are no cold winds pas.sing over, he produces just the same 
effect, as he usually does in the summer, w hen passing through 
the middle of the firmament ; for he attiacts the water to himself, 
and having so attracted it, throws it back upon the higher regions ; 
there the winds, taking it up and dispersing it, melt it : and thci'C' 
fore, with good reason, the winds that blow from this country, from 
the south and south-west, are by far the most rainy of all. I do 
not think, however, that the sun on each occasion discharges the 
annual supply of water from the Nile, but that some remains about 
him. When, however, the winter grows mild, the sun returns 
again to the middle of the heavens, and from that time attracts 
water equally from all rivers. Up to this time those other rivers, 
having much rain-water mixed with them, flow ^vith full streams : 
but as the coty^itry has been watered by showers and torn up by 
torrents, when the showers fail them, and they are attracted in 
summer by the sun, they become weak, but the Nile, being desti- 
tute of rain, and attracted by the sun, is the only river that with 
good reason flows much weaker, than utilal at this time than in 
summer; for in summer it is attracted equally with all other* 
waters, but in winter it alone is hard pressed. Thus I consider 
tliat the sun is the cause of these things, '>6 The same cause in 
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my opinion occasions also the dryness of the air in these parts, the 
sun scorching every thing in his passage : in consequence of this, 
heat always prevails in the upper parts of Libya. But if the order 
of the seasons were changed, and that part of the heaven where 
the north and winter are now placed could be made the position 
of the south and midday, and the north were transferred to the 
south, if such a change were made, the sun, driven from the middle 
of the firmament by the winter and the north wind, would go to the 
upper parts of Europe, as he now does through those of Libya ; 
and 1 suppose he would produce in his passage the same effects 
on the Ister, which he now does on the Kile. 27, Then with 
regard to the reason why no breezes blow from the Nile ; my 
opinion is, that it is very improbable they should blow from hot 
countries, for they generally blow from some cold one. 

28. But 1 leave these things as they are, and as they were at 
the beginning. With respect to the sources of the Nile, no man of 
all the Egyptians, Libyans, or Grecians with whom I have con- 
versed, ever pretended to know anything ; except the registrar of 
Minerva^s treasury at Sais in Egypt. He indeed seemed to be 
trifling with me, when he said he knew perfectly well ; yet his 
account was as follows : That there are two mountains rising 
into a sharp peak, situated between the city of Syene in Thebais 
and Klepluintine , the names of these mountains are, the one 
Crophi, the other Mophi; that the sources of the Nile, which are 
bottomless, flow from between these mountains ; and that half of 
the water flows over Egypt, and to the north, the other half over 
Ethiopia and the south. That the fountains of the Nile are 
bottomless, he said, Psammitichus king of Egypt proved by ex- 
periment ; for having caused a line to be twisted many thousand 
fathoms in length, he let it down, but could not find a bottom. 
Such then was the opinion the registrar gave, if indeed he spoke 
the real truth ; proving, in my opinion, that there are strong whirl- 
pools and an eddy here ; so that the water beating against the 
rocks, a sounding line, when let down, cannot reach the bottom* 
29. I was unable to learn any thing more from any one else. But 
thus much I learnt by carrying my researches as far as possible, 
having gone and made my own observations as far as Elephantine, 
and beyond that obtaining information from hearsay. As one 
ascends the river, above the city of Elephantine, the country is 
steep ; here therefore it is necessary to attach a rope on both sides 
of a boat as one docs with an ox in a plough, and $0 proceed ; but 
if the rope should happen to break, the boat is carried away by 
the force of the stream. This kind of country lasts for a four days^ 
passage, and the Nile here wjnds as tnuc h as the Majander. There 
are twelve schoeni, whic'lf it is necessary to sail through in this 
manner ; and after that you will come to a level plain, where the 
Nile flows round an island ; its name is Tachompso. Ethiopians 
inhabit the country immediately above Elephantmo, and one half 
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of the island ; the other half is inhabited by Kj^yptians. Near to 
this island lies a vast lake, on the borders of which Ethiopian 
nomades dwell ; after sailing through this lake, you will come to 
the channel of the Nile, which flows into it : then you will have 
to land and travel forty days by the side of the river, for sharp 
rocks rise in the Nile, and there are many sunken ones, through 
which it is not possible to navigate a boat : having passed this 
country in the forty days, you must go on board another boat, and 
sail for twelve days ; and then you will arrive at a large city, called 
Meroe : this city is said to be the capital of all Ethiopia. The 
inhabitants worship no other gods than Jupiter and Bacchus ; but 
these they honour with great magnificence ; they have also an 
oracle of Jupiter ; and they make war, whenever that god bids 
them by an oracular warning, and against whatever country he 
bids them. 30. Sailing from this city, you will arrive at the 
country of the Aulomoli, in a space of time equal to that which 
you took in coming from Elephantine to the capital of the Ethio- 
pians. These Automoli are called by the name of Asmak, which 
in the language of Greece signifies, those that stand at the left 
hand of the king.” These, to the number of two hundred and 
forty thousand of the Egyptian war-tribe, revolted to the Ethio- 
pians on the following occasion. In the reign of king Psamniiti- 
chus garrisons w'ere stationed at Elephantine against the 
Ethiopians, and another at the Pelusian Daphna? against the 
Arabians and Syrians, and another at Marea against Libya ; and 
even in my time garrisons of the Persians are stationed in the 
same places as they were in the time of Psamuiilichus, for they 
maintain guards at Elephantine and Daphnie. Now these Egyp- 
tians, after they had been on duly three years, wMre not relieved ; 
therefore having consulted together, and come to an unanimous 
resolution, they all revolted from Psammitichus, and went to 
Ethiopia. Psammitichus, hearing of this, pursued them : and 
when he overtook them, he entreated them, by many arguments, 
and adjured them not to forsake the gods of their fathers, and 
their children and wives. But one of them is reported to have 
uncovered his private parts, and to have said, “ that wheresoever 
these were, there they should find both children and wives.” 
These men, when they arrived in Ethiopia, offered their services 
to the king of the Ethiopians, who made them the following recom- 
pense. There were certain Ethiopians disaffected towards him ; 
these he bade them expel and take possession of their land : by 
the settlement of these men among the Ethiopians, the Ethiopians 
became more civiliaed, and learned the manners of the P-gyp- 
tians, 

5!. Now for a voyage and land journe)? of four months, the Nile ^ 
is known, in addition to the part of the stream that is in Egypt ' 
For upon computation, so many months aie known to be spent by 
a person who travels from Elephantine to the Automoli. This 
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river flows from the west and the setting of the sun ; but beyond 
this no one is able to speak with certainty, for the rest of the 
country is desert by reason of the excessive heat. 32. But I have 
heard the following account from certain Cyrenaeans, who say that 
they went to the oracle of Ammon, and had a conversation with 
Etearchus king of the Ammonians ; and that, among other sub- 
jects, they happened to discourse about the Nile, — that nobody 
knew its sources : whereupon Etearchus said, that certain Nasa- 
monians once came to him ; this nation is Libyan and inhabits 
the Syrtis, and the country for no gieat distance eastward of the 
Syrtis ; and that when these Nasamonians arrived, and were asked 
if they could give any further information touching the deserts of 
Libya, they answered, that there were some daring youths amongst 
them, sons of powerful men ; and that they, having reached man’s 
estate, formed many other extiavagant plans, and moreover chose 
five of their number by lot to explore the deserts of Libya, to see 
if they could make any further discovery than those who had 
penetrated the farthest. (For as respects the parts of Libya along 
irhe Northern Sea, beginning from Egypt to the promontory of 
Solois, where is the extremity of Libya, Libyans and various 
nations of Libyans reach all along it, except those parts which 
are occupied by Grecians and Phoenicians : but as respects the 
pai ts above the sea, and those nations which reach down to the 
sea, in the upper parts Libya is infested by wild beasts ; and all 
beyond that is sand, dreadfully short of water, and utterly deso- 
late.) They further related^ ‘‘ that when the young men deputed by 
their companions set out, well furnished with water and provisions, 
they passed first through the inhabited country ; and having tra- 
versed this, they came to the region infested by wild beasts ; and 
after this they crossed the desert, making their way towards the 
west ; and when they had traversed much sandy ground, during a 
journey of many days, they at length saw some trees growing in a 
plain ; and that they approached and began to gather the fruit that 
grew on the trees ; and while they were gathering, some diminu- 
tive men, less than men of middle stature, came up, and having 
seized them, carried them away ; and that the Nasamonians did 
not at all understand their language, nor those who carried them 
off the language of the Nasamonians. However, they conducted 
them thiough vast morasses, and when they had passed these, they 
came to a city, in^ which all the inhabitants were of the same size 
as their conductors, and black in colour : and by the city flowed 
a great river, running from the west to the east, and that croco- 
diles were seen in it.^ 33. Thus far I have set forth the account 
of Etearchus the Ammonis^ ; to which may be added, as the 
Cyrenaeans assured me,* “that he said the Nasamonians all re- 
turned safe to their own country, and that the men whom they 
came to were all necromancers ” Etearchus also conjectured that 
this river, which flows by thoir city, is ' the Nile j and reason $0 
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evinces; for the Nile flows from Libya, and intersects it in the 
middle ; and (as 1 conjecture, inferring things unknown from things 
known) it sets out from a point corresponding with the Ister. For 
the Ister, beginning from die Celts, and the city of Pyrene, divides 
Europe in its course : but the Celts are beyond the pillars of 
Hercules, and border on the territories of the Cynesians, who lie in 
the extremity of Europe to the westward ; and the Tstcr terminates 
by flowing through all Europe into the Euxine Sea, where a 
Milesian colony is settled h\ Istria. 34. Now the Ister, as it flows 
through a well-peopled country, is generally known ; but no one 
is able to speak about the sources of the Nile, because Libya, 
through which it flows, is uninhabited and desolate. Respecting 
this stream, therefore, as far as 1 was able to reach by inquiry, 1 
have already spoken. It however discliarges itself into Egypt ; 
and Egypt lies, as near as may be, op})Osite to the mountains of 
Cilicia ; from whence to Sinope, on the Euxine Sea, is a five days' 
journey in a straight line to an active man ; and Sinope is 
opposite to the Uter, where it discharges itself into the sea. So I 
think that the Nile, traversing the whole of Libya, may be properly 
compared with the Ister. vSuch, then, is the account that 1 am 
able to give respecting the Nile. 

35. I now proceed to give a more particular account of Egypt ; 
it possesses more wonders than any other country, and exhibits 
works greater than can be desciibod, in comjiarison with all other 
regions ; therefore more must be said about it. The ]£gyptians, 
besides having a climate peculiar to themselves, and a river diHer- 
ing in its nature from all other rivers, have adopted customs and 
usages in almost every respect different from the rest of mankind. 
Amongst them the women attend markets and traffic, but the men 
stay at home and weave. Other nations, in weaving, throw the 
wool upwards ; the Egyptians, downwards. The men carry 
burdens on their heads ; the women, on their shoulders. The 
women stand up when they make water, but the men sit down. 
They ease themselves in their houses, but cat out of doors ; alleging 
that, whatever is indecent, though necessary, ought to be done in 
private ; but what is not indecent, openly. No woman can serve 
the office for any god or goddess ; but men are employed for both 
offices. Sons are not compelled to support their parents unless 
they choose, but daughters are compelled to do so, whether they 
choose or not. 36. In other countries the priests of the gods wear 
long hair ; in Egypt they have it shaved. Witn other men it is 
customary in mourning for the nearest relations to have their heads 
shorn ; the Egyptians, on occasions of death, let the hair grow 
both on the head and face, though tiH then used to shave. Other 
men live apart from beasts, but the E|[^^ptians live with them. 
Others feed on wheat and barley, but it is a very great disgrace* 
for an E^ptian to make food of them ; but they make bread from 
spelts which some call zca. They knead the dough with their feet ; 
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but mix clay and take up dung with their hands. Other men 
leave their private parts as they are formed by nature, except those 
who have learnt otherwise fiom them ; but the Egyptians are cir- 
cumcised. Every man wears two garments ; the women, but one. 
Other men fasten the rings and sheets of their sails outside ; but 
the Egyptians, inside. The Grecians write and cipher, moving the 
hand fiom left to right ; but the Egyptians, from right to left : and 
doing so they say they do it right-ways, and the Greeks left-ways. 
1 hey have two sorts of letters, one of which is called sacred, the 
other common. 

37. They are of all men the most excessively attentive to the wor- 
ship of the gods, and observe the following ceremonies : They drink 
from cups of brass, which they scour every day ; nor is this custom 
practised by some and neglected by others, but all do it They 
wear linen garments, constantly fresh washed, and they pay par- 
ticular attention to this. They are circumcised for the sake of 
clecUilincss, thinking it better to be clean than handsome. The 
priests shave their whole body every third day, that neither lice nor 
any other impurity may be found upon them when engaged in the 
service of the gods. The priests wear linen only, and shoes of 
byblus, and aie not permitted to wear any other garments, or other 
shoes. They wash themselves in cold water twice every day, and 
twice every night ; and, in a word, they use a number of ceremonies. 
On the other hand, they enjoy no slight advantages, for they do 
not consume or expend any of their private property ; but sacred 
food is cooked for them, and a great quantity of beef and geese is 
allowed each of them every day, and wine from the grape is given 
them ; but they may not taste of fish. Beans the Egyptians do 
not sow at all in their country, neither do they eat those that 
happen to grow there, nor taste them when dressed. The priests, 
indeed, abhor the sight of that pulse, accounting it impure. The 
service of each god is performed, not by one, but by many priests, 
of whom one is chief priest ; and, when any one of them dies, his 
son is put in his place. 38. The male kine they deem sacred to 
Epaphus, and to that end prove them in the following manner. 
If the examiner finds one black hair upon him, he adjudges him to 
be unclean ; and one of the priests appointed for this purpose 
makes this examination, both when the animal is standing up and 
lying down ; and he draws out the tongue, to see if it is pure as to 
the prescribed marks, which I shall mention in another part of my 
history. He alsb looks at the hairs of his tail, whether they grqyir 
naturally. If the beast is found pure in all these respects, he marlcs 
it by rolling a piece of byblus round the horns, and then having 
put on it some sealing earth, he impresses it with his signet ; and 
so they drive him away« Any one who sacrifices one that is un- 
marked, is punished with death. In this manner the animal is 
proved. 39. The established mode of sacrifice is this : having led 
the victim, properly marked, to the altar where they intend to 
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sacrifice, they kindle a fire. Then having poured wine upon the 
altar, near the victim, and having invoked the god, they kill it ; 
and after they have killed it, they cut off the head ; but they flay 
the body of the animal : then having pronounced many impreca- 
tions on the head, they who have a market and Grecian merchants 
dwelling amongst them, carry it there, and having so done, they 
usually sell it ; but they who have no Grecians amongst them, 
throw it into the river : and they pronounce the following impreca- 
tions on the head : “ If any evil is about to befall either those that 
now sacrifice, or Egypt in general, may it be averted on this head.” 
With respect, then, to the heads of beasts that are sacrificed, and 
to the making libations of wine, all the Egyptians observe the 
same customs in all sacrifices alike : and from this custom no 
Egyptian will taste of the head of any animal. 40. But a different 
mode of disembowelling and burning the victims prevails in 
different sacrifices. I proceed therefore to speak of the practice 
with regard to the goddess whom they consider the greatest, and 
in whose honour they celebrate the most magnificent festival 
When they have flayed the bullocks, having first olTered \^^ 
prayers, they take out all the intestines, and leave the vitals with 
the fat in the carcass ; and they then cut off the legs and the ex- 
tremity of the hip, with the shoulders and neck, and having done 
this, they fill the body of the bullock with fine bread, honey, raisins, 
figs, frankincense, myrrh, and other perfumes ; and after they have 
filled it with these, they burn it, pouring on it a great quantity of 
oil. They sacrifice after they have fasted ; and while the sacred 
things are being burnt, they all beat themselves ; and when they 
have done beating themselves, they spread a banquet of what 
remains of the victims. 

41. All the Egyptians therefore sacrifice the pure male kine and 
calves, but they are not allowed to sacrifice the females, for they 
are sacred to Isis ; for the image of Isis is made in the form of a 
woman witli the horns of a cow, as the Grecians represent lo ; and 
all Egyptians alike pay a far greater reverence to cows than to 
any other cattle. So that no Egyptian man or woman will kiss a 
Grecian on the mouth ; or use the knife, spit, or cauldron of a 
Greek, or taste of the flesh of a pure ox that has been divided by a 
Grecian knife. They bury the kine that die in the following 
manner : the females thev throw into the river, and the males they 
severally inter in the suburbs, with one horn, or both, appearing 
above the ground for a mark. When it is ^utrified and the 
appointed time arrives, a raft comes to each city from the island 
called Prosopitis ; this island is in the Delta, and is nine schoeni 
In circumference : now in this island Prosopitis there are several 
cities { but that from which the rafts home to take away the bones 
of the oxen, is called Alarbechis ; in it a temple of Venus has been* 
erected. From this city then many persons go about to other 
towns ; and having dug up the hones, all carry them away, and 
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buiy them m one place ; and they bury all other cattle that die in 
the same way that they do the oxen ; for they do not kill any of 
them. 42. All those who have a temple elected to Theban 
Jupiter, or belong to the Theban district, abstain from sheep, and 
sacrilice goats only. P'or the Egyptians do not all worship the 
same gods in the same manner, except Isis and Osiris, who, they 
cay, is Bacchus ; but these deities they all worship in the same 
manner. On the other hand, those who frequent the temple of 
Mendcs, and belong to the Mcndcsian district, abstain from goats, 
and sacrifice sheep. P^ow the Thebans, and such as abstain from 
sheep after their example, say, that this custom was established 
among them in the following way : that 1 Iciculcs was very desirous 
of seeing Jujhtcr, but Jupilcr was unwilling to be seen by him ; at 
last, howcN er, as Heicules persisted, Jupiter had recourse to the 
following contrivance : having flayed a jam, he cut off the head, 
and held it before himself, and then, having put on the fleece, he 
in that form showed himself to Hercules.” From this circum- 
stance the ICgyptians make the image of Jupiter with a ram's face ; 
and from the h.gyiitians the Ammonians, who arc a colony of 
Egyptians and Ethiopians, and who speak a language betw^een 
ho\\i,have adopted the same prartice ; and, as I conjecture, the 
Ammonians from hence derived their name, for the Egyptians call 
Jupiter, Ammon. The Thebans then do not sacrifice rams, but 
they are for the above reason accounted sacred by them ; on one 
day in the year, however, at the festival of Jupiter, they kill and 
flay one ram, and put it on the image of Jupiter, and then they 
bring another image of Hercules to it ; when they have done this, 
all who are in the temple beat themselves in mourning for the ram, 
and then bury him in a sacred vault. 

43. Of this Hercules I have heard this account, that he is one of 
the twelve gods ; but of the other Plcrcules who is known to the 
Grecians, I could never hear in any part of Egypt And that the 
Egyptians did not derive the name of Hercules from the Grecians, 
but rather the Grecians (and especially those who gave the name 
of Hercules to the son of Amphitryon), from the Egyptians, I have 
both many other proofs to show, and moreover the followung, that 
the parents of this Hercules, Amphitryon and Alcmene, were both 
of Egyptian descent, and because the Egyptians say they do not 
know the names of Neptune and the Dioscuri, and that they have 
never been admitted into the number of their gods ; yet, if they 
had derived the hanie of any deity from the Grecians, they would 
certainly have mentioned these above all others, since even at thit 
time they made voyages, and some of the Grecians were sailors, 
so that I believe, and am persuaded, that the Egyptians must have 
learnt the names of these gdds, rather than that ot Hercules. But 
Hercules is one of the ancient gods of the Egyptians ; and as they 
say themselves, it was seventeen thousand years before the reign 
of Amasis, when the number of their » gods was increased from 
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eight to t\vclve, of whom Hercules was accounted one. 44. And 
being desirous of obtaining certain information from whatever 
source I could, I sailed to Tyre in Phcenicia, having heard that 
there was there a temple dedicated to Hercules ; and I saw it 
richly adorned with a great variety of offerings, and in it were two 
pillars, one of fine gold, the other of emerald stone, both shining 
exceedingly* at night. Conversing with the priests of this god, 1 
inquired how long this temple had been built, and 1 found that 
neither did they agree with the Creeks. For they said that the 
temple was built at the time when Tyre was founded, and that two 
thousand three hundred years had elapsed since the foundation of 
Tyre. In this city, I also saw another temple dedicated to Her- 
cules by the name of Thasian ; I went, therefore, to Thasos, and 
found there a temple of Hercules built by the Phoenicians, who, 
having set sail in search of Europa, founded Thasos ; and this 
occurred five generations before Hercules the son of Amphitryon 
appeared in Greece. The researches then that I have made 
evidently prove, that Hercules is a god of great antiquity, and, 
therefore, those Grecians appear to me to have acted most cor- 
rectly, who have built two kinds of temples sacred to Hercules, and 
who sacrificed to one as an immortal, under the name of Olympian, 
and paid honour to the other as a hero. 45. But the Grecians 
say many other things on this subject inconsiderately ; for instance, 
this is a silly story of theirs which they tell of Hercules ; that, 
“ when he arrived in Egypt, the Egyptians having crowned him 
with a garland, led him in procession, as designing to sacrifice 
him to Jupiter, and that for some time he lemained quiet, but 
when they began the preparatory ceremonies upon him at the 
altar, he set about defending himself, and slew every one of them.” 
Now the Greeks who tell this story appear to me to be utterly 
ignorant of the character and customs of the Egyptians. 
For how can they who are forbidden to sacrifice any kind of 
animal, except swine, and such bulls and calves as are without 
blemish, and geese, sacrifice human beings? Moreover, since 
Hercules was but one, and besides a mere man, as they confess, 
how is it probable that he should slay many thousands ? And in 
thus speaking of them may I meet with indulgence both from gods 
and heroes 

46. The reason why the Egyptians above mentioned do not 
sacrifice the goat, either male or female, is as follows ; the Men- 
desians consider Pan one the eight gods, and they say that 
fliese eight existed prior to the twelve gods. And indeed their 
painters and sculptors represent Pan with the face and legs of a 
goat, as the Grecians do : not that they imagine this to be his real 
form, for they think him like other gt)ds.> but why they icprescnt 
him in this way I had rather not mention. However, the Men-, 

* must be here construed as an adverb : but Baehr thinks that tho 

Xsaxi is Corrupt. 
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f csians pay reverence to all goats, and more to the males than 
to the females (and the goatherds who tend them receive greater 
honour), and particularly one hc-goat, on whose death public 
mourning is observed throughout the whole Mendesian district. 
In the language of Egypt, both a goal and Pan arc called Mendes ; 
and in my time the following prodigy occurred in this district : a 
goat had connection with a woman in open day : this came to the 
knowledge of all men. 47. The Egyptians consider the pig to be 
an impure beast, and, therefore, if a man in passing by a pig should 
touch him only with bis garments, he forthwith goes to the river 
and plunges in : and in the next place, swineherds, although native 
Egyptians are the only men who are not allowed to enter any of 
their temples ; neither will any man give his daughter in marriage 
to one of them, nor take a wife from among them ; but the swine- 
herds intermarry among themselves. The Egyptians, therefore, 
do not think it right to sacrifice swine to any other deities ; but to 
the moon and Bacchus they do sacrifice them, at the same time, 
that is, at the same full moon, and then they eat of the flesh. A 
tradition is nelated by the Egyptians in relation to this matter, 
giving an account why they abhor swine on all other festivals, and 
sacrifice them in that ; but it is more becoming for me, though I 
know it, not to mention it. This saciitice of pigs to the moon is 
performed in the following manner : when the sacrificer has slain 
the victim, he puts together the tip of the tail, with the spleen and 
the caul, and then covers them with the fat found about the belly 
of the animal ; and next he consumes them with fire : the rest of 
the flesh they eat during the full moon in which they oUer the 
sacrifices ; but in no other day would any one even taste it. The 
poor amongst them through want of means, form pigs of dough, 
and having baked them, offer them in sacrifice. 48. On the eve 
of the festival of Bacchus, every one slays a pig before his door, 
and then restores it to the swineherd tliat sold it, that he may 
carry it away. The rest of this festival to Bacchus, except as 
regards the pigs, the Egyptians celebrate much in the same* 
manner as the Greeks do, but only, instead of phalli, they have 
invented certain images, as much as a cubit in height, moved by 
strings, which women carry about the villages, and which have the 
member nodding, in size not much less than the rest of the body ; 
a pipe leads the way, and the women follow, singing the praises of 
Bacchus. But w^fiy it has the member so large, and moves no 
other part of the body, is accounted for by a sacred story. 49. 
Now Melampus, son of Amytheon, appears to me not to have 
been ignorant of this sacrifice, but perfectly well acquainted with 
it ; for Melampus is the person who first introduced among the 
Greeks the name and saVrifices of Bacchus, and the procession of 
*the phallus ; he did not, however, fully explain every particular, 
but other learned persons who lived after him revealed them more 
accurately. Melampus, then, is the person who introduced th0 
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procession of the phallus in honour of Bacchus, and from him the 
Greeks having learnt it, do as they do. For my part, I think that 
Melampus, being a wise man, both acquired the art of divination, 
and having learnt many other things in Egypt, introduced them 
among the Greeks, and particularly the worship of Bacchus, 
changing only some few particulars ; for I cannot admit that the 
ceremonies adopted in Egypt in honour of this god, and those 
among the Greeks, coincide by chance ; in that case they would 
be conformable to Grecian customs, and not have been lately intro- 
duced ; neither can I admit that the Egyptians borrowed either 
this or any other usage from the Greeks. But I am of opinion that 
Melampus obtained his information respecting the ceremonies of 
Bacchus chiefly from Cadmus the Tyrtan, and those who accom- 
panied him from Phoenicia to the country now called Bocotia. 

50. And indeed the names of almost all the gods came from 
Egypt into Greece ; for that they came irom baibarians I find 
on inquiry to be the case ; and I think they chiefly proceeded 
from Egypt. For with the exception of Neptune and the Dios- 
curi, as I before mentioned, and Juno, Vesta, Themis, the Graces, 
and the Nereids, the names of all the others have always 
existed among the Egyptians : in this I repeat what the Egyptians 
themselves affirm ; but the gods whose names they say they aie 
not acquainted with, I think, derived their names from the 
Pelasgians, with the exception of Neptune ; this god they learned 
from the Libyans, for no people, except the Libyans, originally 
possessed tne name of Neptune, and they have always wor- 
shipped him. Moreover the Egyptians pay no religious honour to 
heroes. 51. These, and other customs besides, which I shall 
hereafter mention, the Grecians received from the Egyptians. 
The practice of making the images of Mercury with the member 
erect, they did not Icain from the Egyptians, but from the Pclas- 
gians : the Athenians were the first of all the Greeks who adopted 
this practice, and others from them ; for the Pelasgians dwelt in 
the same country as the Athenians, who were already ranked 
among Greeks, whence they also began to be reckoned as Gre- 
cians. Whoever is initiated in the mysteries of tlie Cabiri, which 
th6 Samothracians have adopted from the Pelasgians, knows what 
I mean. For these Pelasgians dwelt in the same country as the 
Athenians formerly inhabited, Samothrace, and from them the 
Samothracians learnt the mysteries : the Athenians therefore 
were the first of the Grecians who, having learnt the practice 
from '"the Pelasgians, made the images of Mercury with the 
member erect ; but the Pelasgians assign a certain sacred reason 
for this, which is explained in the m^btci;ies of Samothrace. 52. 
Formerly the Pelasgians sacrificed all sorts of victims to the gods, 
with prayer, as I was informed at Dodona, but they gave no 
surname or name to any of them, for they had not yet heard of 
them j but they called them gods, because they had set in order 
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and ruled over all things. Then, in course of time, they learnt 
the names of the other gods that were bi ought from Egypt, and 
after some time, that of Bacchus. Concerning the names they 
consulted the oracle of Dodona, for this oracle is accounted the 
most ancient of those that are in Greece, and was then the only 
one. When therefore the Pelasgians inquired at Dodona 
whether they should receive the names that came from bar- 
barians,’^ the oracle answered, “ that they should.*^ P>om that 
time therefore they adopted the names of the gods in their sacri- 
fices, and the Grecians afterwards received them from the Pclas- 
gians. 53. Whence each of the gods sprung, whether they 
existed always, and of w^hat form they were, was, so to speak, 
unknown till yesterday. For I am of opinion that Hesiod and 
Homer lived four hundred years before my time, and not more, 
and these were they who framed a tlicogony for the Greeks, and 
gave names to the gods, and assigned to them honours and arts, 
and declared their several forms. But the poets, said to have been 
before them, in my opinion, were after them. The first part of 
the above statement is deiived from the Dodontcan priestesses; 
but the latter, that relates to Hesiod and Homer, I say on my 
own authority. 

54. Concerning tlie two oracles, one in Greece, the other in 
Libya, the Egyptians give the following account. The priests of 
the Theban Jupiter say, “that two women, employed in the 
temple, were carried away from Thebes by certain Phoenicians, 
and that one of them was discovered to have been sold into 
Libya, the other to the Greeks ; and that these two women were 
the first who established oracles in the nations above mentioned.” 
W'iien I inquired how they knew this for a certainty, they 
answered, “that they made diligent search lor these w^omen, and 
were never able to find them ; but had afterwards heard the 
account they gave of them.” 55. This, then is the account I 
heard from the priests at Thel3es ; but the prophetesses at 
Dodona say, “ that two black pigeons Hew away from Thebes in 
P'gypt ; that one of them went to Libya, and the other to them ; 
that this last, sitting perched on an oak tree, proclaimed in a 
human voice, that it was fitting an oracle should be erected there 
to Jupiter ; and that the people believed this to be a divine 
message to them, and did accordingly. They add, that the other 
pigeon, which flo^w into Libya, commanded the Libyans to found 
the oracle of Ammon ” ; this also belongs to Jupiter. The priest- 
esses of Dodona, of whom the eldest is named Promenia, the 
second Tiniarete, and the youngest Nicandra, gave this account ; 
and the rest of the Dodotnacans, engaged in the service of the 
temple, agreed with them. 56. My opinion of these things is this : 
if the Phoenicians did really carry on the women employed in the 
temple, and sold the one of them into Libya and the other into 
Greece, this last woman, as I think, v^as sold to some Thespro- 
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tians, in that part which is now called Hellas, but was formerly 
called Pelasgia : then, being reduced to slavery, she erected a 
temple to Jupiter, under an oak that grew there; nothing being 
more natural, tlian that she, who had been an attendant in the 
temple of Jupiter at 'riiebes, should retain the memory of it 
wherever she came. And after this, when she had learned the 
(Ireek language, she instituted an oiarle; and she said that her 
sister in Libya had been sold by the same Phennicians by whom 
she herself was sold. 57, The women, I conjecture, w^ere called 
doves by the Dodona'aiis, because they were baibanans, and they 
seemed to them t (5 chattel like biids; but after a time, when the 
woman spoke intelligibly to them, they picscntly loported that the 
dove had spoken with a human voice ; foi as long as she used 
a barbarous language, she appeared to them to cliatter like a 
bird : for how could a dove speak with a human voice ? Put in 
saying that the dove was black, they show that the woman was an 
Plgyptian. The manner in which oracles are delivered at Thebes 
in Egypt, and at Dodonn, is very similar ; and the art of divina- 
tion from victims came likewise from Egypt. 

58. The Egyptians were also the first who introduced public 
festivals, processions, and solemn supplications ; and tlie Cireeks 
learnt them from them : for these rites appear to have been 
established for a very long time, but those in Greece have been 
lately introduced. 59. The Egyptians hold public festivals not 
only once in a year, but seveial times : that which is best and 
most rigidly observed, is in the city of Hubastis, in honour of 
Diana ; the .second, in the city of liusiris, is in honour of Isis ; for 
in this city is the largest temple of isis, and it is situated in the 
middle of the Egyptian Delta. Isis is in the Grecian language 
called Demeter. The ihiid festival is held at Sais, in honour of 
Minerva; the fouilh, at Heliopolis, in honour of the sun; the 
fifth, at the city of Puto, lu honour of Latona ; the sixth, at the 
city of Papremis, in honour of Mars. 60. Now, when they are 
being conveyed to the city Bubastis, they act as follows : for men 
and women embark together, and great numbers of both sexes in 
every barge : some of the women have castanets on which they 
play, and the m<^n play on the flute during the whole voyage ; the 
rest of the women and men sing and clap their hands together at 
the same time. When in the course of their passage they come 
to any towm, they lay their barge near to land, and do as follows ' 
some of the women do as I have described ; *others shout and 
s'coff at the women of the place ; some dance, and otliers stand 
up and pull up their clothes : this they do at every town by tlie 
river-side. When they arrive at Bubastis, they celebrate the 
feast, offering up great sacrifices ; and more wine is consumed at 
this festival than in all the rest of the year. What with men and * 
women, besides children, they congregate, as the inhabitants say, 
to the number of seven hundred thousand, 61. I have already 
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related how they celebrate the festival of Isis in the city of 
l^usiris ; and besides, all the men and women, to the number of 
many myriads, beat themselves after the sacrifice ; but for whom 
they beat themselves it were impious for me to divulge. All the 
Carians that are settled in Egypt do still more than this, in that 
they cut their foreheads with knives, and thus show themselves to 
be foreigners and not Egyptians. 62. When they are assembled 
nt the saciifice, in the city of Sais, they all on a certain night 
kindle a great number of lamps in the open air, around their 
houses ; the lamps are fiat vessels filled with salt and oil, and the 
wick floats on the surface, and this burns all night ; and the fes- 
tival is thence named the lighting of lamps.’^ The Egyptians 
who do not come to this public assembly observe the rite of sacri** 
fice, and all kindle lamps, and this not only in Sais, but throughout 
all Egypt. A religious reason is given why this night is illumin- 
ated and so honoured. 63. Those who assemble at Heliopolis 
and Ikito perform sacrifices only. But in Papremis they offer 
sacrifices and perform ceremonies, as in other places ; but when 
the sun is on the decline, a few priests are occupied about the 
image, but the greater number stand, with wooden clubs, at the 
entiance of the temple; while others accomplishing their vows, 
amounting to more than a thousand men, each armed in like 
manner, stand in a body on the opposite side. But the image, 
placed in a small wooden temple, gilded all over, they carry out to 
another sacred dwelling ; then the few who were left about the 
image draw a four-wheeled carriage, containing the temple and 
the image that is in it. But the priests, who stand at the 
entrance, refuse to give them admittance ; and the votaries, 
bringing succour to the god, oppose, and then strike, whereupon 
an obstinate combat with clubs ensues, and they break one 
another’s heads, and, as I conjecture, many die of their wounds ; 
though the Egyptians deny that any one dies. 64. The inhabi- 
tants say they instituted this festival on the following occasion : 
‘(hey say, that the mother of Mars dwelt in this temple, and that 
Mars, who had been educated abroad, when he reached to man^s 
estate, came, and wished to converse with his mother ; and that 
his mother’s attendants, as they had never seen him before, did 
not allow him to pass them, but repelled him ; whereupon he, 
having collected men from another city, handled the servants 
roughly, and got^ access to his mother. In consequence of this, 
they say that they have instituted this combat on this festival in 
honour of Mars. 

The Egyptians were likewise the first who made it a point of 
religion that men should abstain from women in the sacred pre-^ 
cincts ; and not enter unwashed after the use of a woman. Fot 
almost all other nations, except the Egyptians and Grecians, have 
intercourse in sacred places, and enter them unwashed ; thinking 
mankind to be like other animals ; therefore, since they see other 
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aninaals and birds coupling in the shrines * and temples of the 
gods, they conclude that it this were displeasing to the god, the 
brute creatures even would not do it. Now, they who argue thus, 
act in a manner that I cannot approve. The Egyptians, then, arc 
beyond measure scrupulous in all things concerning religion, and 
especially m the above-mentioned paiticulars. 

65, Egypt, though bordering on Libya, does not abound in wild 
beasts ; but all that they have aie accounted sacred, as well 
those that arc domesticated as those that are not. But if I should 
give the reasons why they are consecrated, I must descend in my 
history to religious matteis, which I avoid relating as much as I 
can ; and such as I have touched upon in the course of my narra- 
tive, I have mentioned from necessity. They have a custom 
relating to animals of the following kind. Superintendents, con- 
sisting both of men and women, are appointed to feed every kind 
separately ; and the son succeeds the taiher in this office. All the 
inhabitants of the cities perform their vows to the superintendents 
in the following manner : having made a vow to the god to 
whom the animal belongs, they shave either the whole heads 
of their children, or a half, or a third part of the head, and then 
weigh the hair in a scale against silver, and whatever the weight 
may be, they give to the superintendent of the animals ; and she in 
return cuts up some fish, and gives it as food to the animals : such 
is the usual mode of feeding them. Should any one kill one of 
these beasts, if wilfully, death is the punishment ; if by accident, 
he pays such fine as the priests choose to impose. But whoever 
kills an ibis or a hawk, whether wilfully or by accident, must 
necessarily be put to death. 66. Although the domesticated 
animals are many, they would be much more numerous, weie it 
not for the following accidents which befall the cats, W hen the 
females have littered, they no longer seek the company of the 
males, and they, being desirous of having intercourse with them, 
are not able to do so ; wherefore they have recourse to the follow- 
ing artifice : having taken the young from the females, and carried 
them away secretly, they kill them ; though when they have killed 
them* they do not eat them. The females being deprived of their 
young, and desirous of others, again seek the company of the 
males ; for this animal is very fond of its young. When a con- 
flagration takes place, a supernatural impulse seizes on the cats. 
For the Egyptians, standing at a distance, take care of the cats, 
and neglect to put out the fire ; but the cats, making their escape, 
and leaping over the men, throw themselves into the fire ; and 
when this happens great lamentations are made among the 
Egyptians, In whatever house a cat^ dies of a natural death, all 
the family shave their eyebrows only ;* but* if a dog die, they shave 
the whole body and the head. 67. All cats that die are carried to • 
certain sacred houses, where being first embalmed, they are buried 
* St€ Book h ch, Z99. 
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in the city of Bubastis. All persons bury their dogs in sacred 
vaults within their own city : and ichneumons are buried in the 
same manner as the dogs : but field-mice and hawks they carry 
to the city of Buto ; the ibis to Hermopolis ; the bears which are 
few in number, and the wolves, which are not much larger than 
foxes, they bury wherever they are found lying. 

68. The following is the nature of the crocodile. During the 
four coldest months it eats nothing, and though it has four feet, it 
is amphibious. It lays its eggs on land, and there hatches them. 
It spends the greater part of the day on the dry ground, but the 
whole night in the river ; for the water is then wanner than the 
air and dew. Of all living things with which we are acquainted, 
this, from the least beginning, grows to be the largest. For it lays 
eggs little larger than those of a goose, and the young is at first in 
proportion to the egg ; but when grown up it reaches to the length 
of seventeen cubits, and even more. It has the eyes of a pig, 
large teeth, and projecting tusks, in proportion to the body : it is 
the only animal that has no tongue : it does not move the lower 
jaw, but is the only animal that brings down its upper jaw to the 
under one. It has strong claws, and a skin covered with scales, 
that cannot be broken on the back. It is blind in the water, but 
very quick-sighted on land ; and because it lives for the most part 
in the water, its mouth is filled with leeches. All other birds and 
beasts avoid him, but he is at peace with the trochilus, because he 
receives benefit from that bird. For when the crocodile gets out 
of the water on land, and then opens its jaws, which it does most 
commonly to-wards the west, the trochilus enters its mouth and 
swallows the leeches : the crocodile is so well pleased with this 
service that it never hurts the trochilus. 69. With some of the 
Egyptians crocodiles are sacred ; with others not, but they treat 
them as enemies. Those who dwell about Thebes, and Lake 
Moeris, consider them to be very sacred ; and they each of them 
train up a crocodile, which is taught to be quite tame ; and they 
put crystal and gold ear-rings into their ears, and bracelets on 
their fore paws ; and they give them appointed and sacred food, 
and treat them as well as possible while alive, and when dead 
they embalm them, and bury them in sacred vaults. But the 
people who dwell about the city of Elephantine eat them, not 
considering them sacred. They are not called crocodiles by 
the Egyptians, byt ** champsae” ; the lonians gave them the name 
of crocodiles, because they thought they resembled lizards, which 
are also $0 called^ and which are found in the hedges in their 
country. 70. The modes of taking the crocodile sye many and 
various, but I shall only describe that which seems to me most 
worthy of relation. When the fisherman has baited a hook with 
‘ the chine of a pig, he lets it down into the middle of the riyer^ 
and holding a young live pig on the brink of the river, beats it | 
tlie crocodile^ hearing the noise, gees in its direction, and meeting 
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with the chine, swallows it ; but the men draw it to land : when it 
is drawn out on shore, the sportsman first of all plasters its eyes 
with mud ; and having done this, afterwards manages it very 
easily ; but until he has done this, he has a great deal of trouble 
71. The hippopotamus is esteemed sarred in the district of Pap- 
remis, but not so by the rest of the Egyptians. Tliis is the nature 
of its shape. It is a quadruped, clovcnTooted, with the hoofs of 
an ox, snubmosed, has the mane of a horse, projecting tusks, and 
the tail and neigh of a horse. In si/e he is equal to a very large 
ox * his hide is so thick that spear-handles are made of it when 
dry* 72. Otters are also met with in the river, which are deemed 
sacred : and amongst hsh, they consider that which is called the 
lepidotus, and the eel, sacred ; these they say are sacred to the 
Nile ; and among birds, the vulpanser. 

73. There is also another sarred bird, called the phoenix, which 
I have never seen except in a picture ; for it seldom makes its 
appearance amongst them, only once in five hundred years, as the 
Heliopolitans affirm : they say that it comes on the death of its 
sire. If he is like the picture, he is of the following size and 
description : the plumage of his wings is partly golden-coloured, 
and partly red ; in outline and size he is very like an eagle. They 
say that he has the following contrivance, which in my opinion 
is not credible. They say that he comes from Arabia, and brings 
the body of his father to the temple of the sun, having enclosed 
him in myrrh, and there buries him in the temple. He brings him 
in this maner : first he moulds an egg of mvrrh as large as he is 
able to carry ; then he tries to carry it, and when he has made the 
experiment, he hollows out the egg, and puts his parent into it, 
and stops up with some more myrrh the hole through which he had 
introduced the body, so when his father is put insiile, the weight 
is the same as before : then, having covered it over, he cariics him 
to the temple of the suii in Egypt. This they say is done by this bird. 

741 In the neighbourhood of Thebes there are sacred serpents 
not at all hurtful to men : they are diminutive in size, and carry 
two horns that grow on the top of the head. When these serpents 
die they bury them in the temple of Jupiter, for they say they are 
sacred to that god. 75. There is a place in Arabia, situated very 
near the city of Buto, to which I went, on hearing of some winged 
serpents ; and when I arrived there, I saw bones and spines of 
serpents, in such quantities as it would be impc^ssiblc to desciibe : 
.there were heaps of these spinal bones, some large, some smaller, 
and others still less ; and there were gre^t numbers of them. I’he 
place in whiph these spinal bones lay scattered, is of the following 
description ; it is a narrow pass between two mountains into a 
spacious plain ; this plain is contiguous \o the plain of Egypt : it 
is reported, that at the beginning of spring, winged serpents fly 
from Arabia towards Egypt ; but that ibises, a sort of bird, meet 
them at the pass, and do not allow the serpents to go by, but kill 
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them : for this service the Aiabians say that the ibis is highly 
reverenced by the Egyptians ; and the Egyptians acknowledge 
that they reverence these birds for this reason. 76. The ibis is of 
the following description : it is all over a deep black, it has the 
legs of a crane, its beak is much curved, and it is about the size of 
the crex. Such is the form of the black ones, that fight with the 
serpents. But those that are commonly conversant among men 
(for there are two species), are bare on the head and the whole 
neck ; have white plumage, except on the head, the throat, and 
the tips of the wings and extremity of the tail ; in all these parts 
that I have mentioned, they are of a deep black ; in their legs and 
beak they are like the other kind. The form of the serpent is like 
that of the water-snake ; but he has wings without feathers, and as 
like as possible to the wings of a bat. This must suffice for the 
description of sacred animals. 

77. Of the Egyptians, those who inhabit that part of Egypt 
which is sown with corn, in that they cultivate the memory of 
past events more than any other men, are the best informed of all 
with whom I have had intercourse. Their manner of life is thi:>* 
They purge themselves every month, three days successively 
seeking to preserve health by emetics and clysters, for they sup- 
pose that all diseases to which men are subject proceed from 
the food they use. And indeed in other respects the Egyptians, 
next to the Libyans, are the most healthy people in the world, as 
I think, on account of the seasons, because they are not liable to 
change ; for men are most subject to disease at periods of change, 
and above all others at the change of the seasons. They feed on 
bread made into loaves of spelt, which they call cyllestis ; and 
they use wine made of barley, for they have no vines in that 
country. Some fish they dry in the sun, and eat raw, others salted 
with brine ; and of birds they eat quails, ducks, and smaller birds 
raw, having first salted them : all other things, whether birds or 
fishes, that they have, except such as are accounted sacred, they 
eat either roasted or boiled. 78. At their convivial banquets, 
among the wealthy classes, when they have finished supper, a man 
carries round in a coffin the image of a dead body carved in wood, 
made as like as possible in colour and workmanship, and in size 
generally about one or two cubits in length ; and showing this to 
each of the company, he says, Look upon this, then drink and 
enjoy yourself ; for when dead you will be like this/^ This practice 
they have at their ^drinking parties. 

79. They observe their ancient customs, but acquire no new 
ones. Among other memorable customs, they have one song, 
Linus, which is sung in Phoenicia, Cyprus, and elsewhere ; in 
different nations it bears.a different name, but it agrees so exactly 
as to be the same which the Greeks sing, under the name Of Linust 
So that among the many wonderful things seen in Egypt, this it 
especially wonderful, whence they got this Linus ; for they seem 
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to have sung it from lime inimeniorial. The Linus in the Egyptian 
language is called Maneros ; and the Egyptians say that he was 
the only son of the first king of Egypt, and that happening to die 
prematurely, he was honoured by the Egyptians in this mourning 
dirge : and this is the first and only song they have. 80. In this 
other particular the Egyptians resemble the Lacedaemonians only 
among all the Grecians : the young men when they meet their 
elders give way and turn aside j and when they approach, rise up 
from their seats. In the following custom, however, they do not 
resemble any nation of the Greeks; instead of addressing one 
another in the streets, they salute by letting the hand fall down as 
far as the knee. 81. They wear linen tunics fringed round the 
legs, which they call calasiris, and over these they throw white 
woollen mantles ; woollen clothes however are not carried into the 
temples, nor are they buried with them, for that is accounted 
profane. In this respect they agree with the worshippers of 
Orpheus and Bacchus, who are Egyptians and Pythagoreans. For 
it is considered profane for one who is initialed in these mysteries 
to be buried in woollen garments, and a religious reason is given 
for this custom. 

82. These other things were also invented by the Egyptians. 
Each month and day is assigned to some particular god ; and 
according to the day on which each person is born, they deiennine 
what will befall him, how he will die, and what kind of person he 
will be. And these things the (irecian poets have made use of. 
They have also discovered more prodigies than all the rest of the 
world ; for when any prodigy occurs, they carefully observe and 
write down the result ; and if a similar occurrence should happen 
afterwards they think the result will be the same. 83. The art of 
divination is in this condition ; it is attributed to no human being, 
but only to some of the gods. For they have amongst them an 
oracle of Hercules, Apollo, Minerva, Diana, Mars and Jupiter ; 
and that which they honour above all others, is the oracle of La- 
tona in the city of Buto. Their modes of delivering oracles how- 
ever 01 e not all alike, but differ from each other. 84. The art of 
medicine is thus divided amongst them : each physician applies 
himself to one disease only, and not more. All places abound in 
physicians ; some physicians are for the eyes, others for the head, 
others for the teeth, others for the parts about the belly, and others 
for internal disorders. 

85. Their manner of mourning and burying is^s follows. When 
fn a family a man of any consideration dies, all the females of that 
family besmear their heads and faces with mud, and then leaving 
the body in the house, they wander about the city, and beat them- 
selves, having their clothes girt up,*an<h exposing their breasts, 
and all their relations accompany them. On the other handj 
the men beat themselves, being girt up, in like manner. When 
they have done this, they carry out the body to be embalmed. 
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86. There are persons who are appointed for this very purpose ; 
tiiey, when the dead body is brought to them, show to the beared s 
wooden models of corpses, made exactly like by painting. And 
they show that which they say is the most expensive manner of 
embalming, the name of which I do not think it right to mention 
on such an occasion ; they then show the second, which is inferior 
and less expensive ; and then the third, which is the cheapest. 
Having explained them all, they learn from them in what way 
they wish the body to be prepared ; then the relations, when they 
have agreed on the price, depart ; but the embalmers remaining 
in the workshops thus proceed to embalm in the most expensive 
manner. First they draw out the brains through the nostrils with 
an iron hook, taking part of it out in this manner, the rest by the 
infusion of drugs. Then with a sharp Etluoj)ian stone they make 
an incision in the side, and take out all the bowels ; and having 
cleansed the abdomen and rinsed it with palm-wine, they next 
sprinkle it with pounded perfumes. Then having filled the belly 
with pure myrrh pounded, and cassia, and other perfumes, frank- 
incense excepted, they sew it up again ; and when they have done 
this, they steep it in natrum, leaving it under for seventy days ; 
for a longer time than this it is not lawful to steep it. At the 
expiration of the seventy days they wash the corpse, and wrap the 
whole body in bandages of flaxen cloth, smearing it with gum, 
which the Egyptians commonly use instead of glue. After this 
the relations, having taken the body back again, make a wooden 
case in the shape of a man, and having made it, they enclose the 
body ; and thus, having fastened it up, they store it in a sepulchral 
chamber, setting it upright against the wall. In this manner they 
prepare the bodies that arc embalmed in the most expensive way. 

87. Those who, avoiding p-eat expense, desire the middle way, 
they prepare in the following manner. Wlien they have charged 
their syringes with oil made from cedar, tliey fill the abdomen 
of the corpse without making any incision or taking out the 
bowels, but inject it at the fundament ; and having prevented the 
injectioa from escaping, they steep the body in natrum for the 
prescribed number of days, and on the last day they let out 
from the abdomen the oil of cedar which they had before in- 
jected, and it has such power that it brings away the intestines 
and vitals in a state of dissolution ; the natrum dissolves the 
flesh, and nothing of the body remains but the skin and the 
bones. When they have done this they return the body without 
any further operation, 88. The third method of embalming i's 
this, which is used only for the poorer sort : having thoroughly 
rinsed the abdomen in syrmaea, they sleep it with natrum for the 
seventy days, and then deliver it to be carried away. 89. But the 

^ wives of considerable persons, when they die, they do not im- 
‘mediately deliver to be embalmed, nor such women as are' very 
beautiful and of celebrity, but when they have been dead three 
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four clays they then deliver them to the embalmers ; and they do 
this for the followinj^ reason, that the embalmers may not abuse 
the bodies of such women ; for they say that one man was 
detected in abusing a body that was fresh, and that a fellow- 
woikman informed against him. 90. Should any person, whether 
Egyptian or stranger, no matter which, be found to have been 
seized by a crocodile, or drowned in the river, to whatever city 
the body may be carried, the inhabitants are by law compelled to 
have the body embalmed, and having adorned it in the liand- 
somest manner, to bury it in the sacred vaults. Nor is it lawful 
for any one else, whether relations or friends, to touch him ; but 
the priests of the Nile bury the corpse with their own hands, as 
being something more than human. 

91. They avoid using Grecian customs ; and, in a word, the 
customs of all other people whatsoever. All the other Egyptians 
are particular in this. But there is a large city called Chemmis, 
situate in the Thebaic district, near Ncapolis, in which is a quacb 
rangular temple dedicated to Perseus the .son of Danae ; palm 
trees grow round it, and the portico is of stone, very spacious, and 
over it are placed two large stone statues. In this enclosure is a 
temple, and in it is placed a statue of Perseus. The Chemmita:; 
affirm, that Perseus has frequently appeared to them on caith, and 
frequently within the temple, and that a sandal worn by him is 
sometimes found, which is two cubits in length ; and that after 
its appearance, all Egypt flourishes. This they aflirm. They 
adopt the following Grecian customs in honour of I^crseus : they 
•celebrate gymnastic games, embracing every kind of contest ; and 
they give as prizes, cattle, cloaks, and skins. When I inquired 
why Perseus appeared only to them, and why they differed from, 
the rest of the Egyptians, in holding gymnastic games ; they 
answered, “that Perseus derived his origin from their city; for 
that Danaus and Lyiiceus, who were both natives of Chemmis, 
sailed from them into Greece ; and tracing the descent down 
from them, they came to Perseus ; “ and that he coming to 
Egypt, for the same reason as the Greeks allege, in order to bring 
away the Gorgon’s head from Libya, they affirmed that he came 
to them also and acknowledged all his kindred ; and that when 
he came to Eg)'pt he was well acquainted with the name of 
Chemmis, having heard it from his mother : they add, that by 
his order they instituted gymnastic games in hor«)ur of him.” 

• 92. The Egyptians who dwell above the morasses, observe all 
these customs ; but those who live in the morasses have the 
sarne customs as the rest of the Egyptians, and as in other things, 
so in this, that each man has but onetwife^ like the Greeks. But 
to obtsCin food more easily, they have the following inventions 
when the river is full, and has made the plains like a sea, great* 
numbers of lilies, which the Egyptians call lotus, spring up in the 
water ; these they gather and dry in the sun ; then having 
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pounded the middle of the lotus, which resembles a poppy, they 
make bread of it and bake it. The root also of this lotus is fit for 
food, and is tolerably sweet ; and is round, and of the size of an 
apple. There are also other lilies, like roses, that grow in the 
river, the fruit of which is contained in a separate pod, that 
springs up from the root in form very like a wasp’s nest ; in this 
there are many berries fit to be eaten, of the size of an olive stone, 
and they are eaten both fresh and dried. The byblus, which is 
an annual plant, when they have pulled it up in the fens, they cut 
off the top of it and put to some other uses, but the lower part 
that is left, to the length of a cubit, they eat and sell. Those who 
are anxious to cat the byblus dressed in the most delicate manner, 
stew it in a hot pan and then eat it. Some of them live entirely on 
fish, which they catch, and gut, and dry in the sun, and then eat 
them dried. 

93. Fishes that are gregarious are seldom found in the rivers, 
but being bred in the lakes , they proceed as follows: when the 
desire of engendering comes upon them, they swim out in shoals 
to the sea ; the males lead the way, scattering the sperm ; and 
the females following swallow it, and are thus impregnated. 
When they find themselves full in the sea, they swim back, each 
to their accustomed haunts ; however, the males no longer take 
the lead, but this is done by females : they, leading the way in 
shoals, do as the males did before ; for they scatter their spawn 
by degrees, and the males following devour them ; but from the 
spawn that escapes and is not devoured, the fish that grow up are 
engendered. Any of these fish that happen to be taken in their 
passage towards the sea, are found bruised on the left side of the 
head ; but those that are taken on their return, are bruised on the 
right ; and this proceeds from the following cause * they swim out to 
the sea keeping close to the land on the left side, and when they 
swim back again, they keep to the same shore, hugging it and 
touching it as much as possible, for fear of losing their way by the 
stream. When the Nile begins to overflow, the hollow parts of 
the land and the marshes netir the river first begin to be filled by 
the water oozing through from the river ; and as soon they are 
full, they are immediately filled with little fishes ; the reason of 
which, as 1 conjecture, is this : in the preceding year, when the 
Nile retreated, the fish that had deposited their eggs in the 
marshy ground, \;ent away with the last of the waters ; but when, 
as the time came round, the water has risen again, fishes are im- 
mediately produced from these eggs. Thus it happens with 
respect to the fishes. 

94. The Egyptians who live about the fens use an oil drawn 
from the fruit of the sillicypria, which they call cici ; and they 
make it in the following manner: they plant these sillicypria, 
which in Greece grow spontaneous and wild, on the banks of the 
rivers and lakes : these, when planted in Egypt, bear abundance 
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of fruit, though of an offensive smell. When they have gathered 
it, some bruise it and press out the oil ; others boil and stew it, 
and collect the liquid that flows from it ; this is fat, and no less 
suited for lamps than olive oil; but it emits an offensive smell. 
95. They have the following contrivance to protect themselves 
from the musquitoes, which abound very much. Tlic towers are 
of great service to those who inhabit the upper parts of the 
marshes ; for the musquitoes are prevented by the winds from 
flying high ; but those who live round the marshes have contrived 
another expedient instead of the towcis. Everyman has a net, 
with which in the day he takes fish, and at night uses it in the 
following manner : in whatever bed he sleeps, he throws the net 
around it, and then getting in, sleeps under it ; if he should wrap 
himself up in his clothes or in linen, the musquitoes would bite 
through them, but they never attempt to bite through the net. 

96. Their ships in which they convey merchandise are made of 
the acacia, which in shape is very like the Cyrenman lotus, and its 
exudation is gum. From this acacia they ciit pl.inks about two 
cubits in length, and join them together like bricks, building their 
ships in the following manner : They fasten the jdanks of two 
cubits length round stout and long ties : when they iiavc thus built 
the hulls, they la benches across them, 'fhey m<ike no use of 
ribs, but caulk the scams inside with bybliis. They make only 
one rudder, and that is driven through the keel. They use a mast 
of acacia, and sails of byblus. These vesi,els are unable to sail 
up the si ream unless a fair wand prevails, but arc towed from the 
shore. They are thus carried down the stream : there is a hurdle 
made of tamarisk, wattled with a band of reeds, and a stone bored 
through the middle, of about two talents in weight ; of these two, 
the huicllc is fastened to a cable, and let down at the piow^ of the 
vessel to bocariicd on by the* stieam ; and the stone by another 
cable at the stern ; and by this means the huidle, by the stream 
beaiing haul upon it, moves quickly and diaws along “the bans,” 
(for this 1$ the name given to these vessels), but the stone being 
dragged at the stern, and sunk to the bottom, keeps the vessel m 
its course. They have vei7 many of these vessels, and some of 
them carry many thousand talents. 97. When the Nile inundates 
the country, the cities alone are seen above its surface, very like 
the islands in the ^.gean Sea ; for all the rest of Egypt becomes 
a sea, and the cities alone are above the surfncc. When this 
happens, they navigate no longer by the chnnncl of the river, but 
across the plain. To a person sailing from Nauciatis to Mem- 
phis, the passage is by the pyramids ; this, however, is not the 
usual course, but by the point of the eltjx and the city of Cerca- 
sorus ; and in sailing from the sea and Canopus to Naucratis 
across the plain, you will pass by the city of Anthyfla and that 
called Archandropolis. 98. Of these, Anthylla, which is a city of 
importance, is assigned to purchase shoes for the wife of the 
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icigning king of Eg\ pt ; and this has been so as long as Egypt 
has been subject to the Persians.' The other city appears to me 
to derive its name from the son-indaw of Danaus, Archander, son 
of Phthius, and grandson of Achaeus ; for it is called Archand- 
ropolis. There may indeed have been another Archander; but 
the name is certainly not Egyptian. 

99 Hitherto I have related what I have seen, what I have 
thought, and what I have learnt by inquiry : but from this point 
I proceed to give the Egyptian account according to what I 
heard ; and there is added to it something also of my own obser- 
vation. The priests informed me, that Menes, who first ruled over 
Egypt, in the first place protected Memphis by a mound ; for the 
whole river formerly ran close to the sandy mountain on the side 
of Libya ; but Mcnes, beginning about a hundred stades above 
Mempliis, filled in the elbow towards the south, dried up the old 
channel, and conducted the river into a canal, so as to make it 
flow between the mountains:* this bend of the Nile, which flows 
excluded from ;/f ancient course^ is still carefully upheld by the 
Persians, being made secure every year ; for if the river should 
break through and ovciflow in this part there would be dango 
lest all Memphis should be flooded. When the part rut off had 
been made firm land by this Mcnes, who was first king, he in the 
first place built on it the city that is now called Memphis ; for 
Memphis is situate in the nairow part of Egypt ; and outside of it 
he excavated a lake from the river towards the north and the 
west ; for the Nile itself bounds it towards the east. In the next 
place, iJuy relate that he built in it the temple of Vulcan, which is 
vast and well worthy of mention, loo. After this the priests 
enumerated from a book the names of three hundred and thirty 
other kings. In so many generations of men, there were eighteen 
Ethiopians and one native queen, the rest were Egyptians. The 
name of this woman who reigned, v;as the same as that of the 
Babylonian queen, Nitocris : they said that she avenged her 
brother, whom the Egyptians had slain, while reigning over them ; 
and after they had slain him, they then delivered the kingdom to 
her ; and she, to avenge him, destroyed many of the Egyptians 
by stratagem : for having caused an extensive apartment to be 
made under ground, she pretended that she was going to consecrate 
it, but in reality had another design in view : and having invited 
those of the Egyptians whom she knew to have been principally 
concerned in the murder, she gave a great banquet, and when 
they were feasting, she let in the river upon them, through a large 
concealed channel. This is all they related of her, except that, 
when she had done ^is, ?he threw herself into a room full of 
ashes in order that she might escape punishment, loi. Of the 
other kings they did not mention any memorable deeds, nor that 
they were in any respect renowned, except one, the last of them, 
♦ That is, those ol Arabia and Libya. 
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T^Ioeris ; but he accomplished some memorable works, as the 
portal of Vulcan’s temple, facing the north wind ; and dug a lake, 
(the dimensions of which I shall describe hereafter), and built 
pyramids in it, the size of which I shall also mention when I come 
to speak of the lake itself. He, then, achieved these several 
works, but none of the others achieved any thing. 

T02. Having therefore passed them by, I shall proceed to make 
mention of the king that came after them, whose name was 
Sesostris. The priests said that he was the first who, setting out 
in ships of war* from the Arabian Gulf, subdued those nations 
that dwell by the Red Sea ; until sailing onwards, he arrived at a 
sea which was not navigable on account of the shoals ; and after- 
wards, when he came back to Egypt, according to the report of 
the priest, he assembled a large army, and marched through the 
continent, subduing every nation that he fell in with ; and 
wherever he met with any who were valiant, and who were very 
ardent in defence of their liberty, he erected columns in their 
territory, with inscriptions declaring his own name and country, 
and how he had coiiqueied them by his power : but when he 
subdued any cities without fighting and easily, he made inscriptions 
on columns in the same way as among the nations that had 
proved themselves valiant ; and he had besides engraved on them 
the secret parts of a woman, wishing to make it known that they 
were cowardly, 103. Thus doing, he traversed the continent, 
until, having crossed from Asia, into Europe, he subdued the 
Scythians and Thracians : to these the Egyptian army appears to 
me to have reached, and no farther ; for in their country the 
columns appear to have been elected, but no where beyond them. 
From thence, wheeling round, he went back again ; and when he 
arrived at the river Rliasis, 1 am unable after this to say with 
certainty, whether king Sesostris himself, having detached a 
portion of his army, left them there to settle in that country, or 
whether some of the soldiers, being wearied with his wandering 
expedition, of their own accord remained by the river Phasis. 
104. For the Colchians were evidently Egyptians, and I say this 
having myself observed it before 1 heard it from others ; and as it 
was a matter of interest to me 1 inquired of both people, and the 
Colchians had more recollection of the Egyptians than the Egyp- 
tians had of the Colchians ; yet the Egyptians said that they 
thought the Colchians were descended from the army of Sesostris ; 
and I formed my conjecture, not only because tliey are swarthy 
and curly-headed, for this amounts to nothing, because others are 
so likewise, but chiefly from the following circumstances, because 
the Colchians, Egyptians, and Ethiopians, are the only nations of 
the world who, from the first, have pVacti’sed circumcision. For 
the Phoenicians, and the Syrians in Palestine, acknowledge that 
they learnt the custom from the Egyptians ; and the Syrians about 
* Ste Book I. chap. 8, note f. 
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Thcrmodon and the river Parthcnius, with their neighbours the 
Macrones, confess that they very lately learnt the same custom 
from the Colchians. And these are the only nations that arc 
circumcised, and thus appear evidently to act in the same manner 
as the Egyptians. But of the Egyptians and Ethiopians l am 
unable to say which learnt it from the other, for it is evidently a 
very ancient custom. And this appears to me a strong proof that 
the Phoenicians learnt this practice through their intercourse with 
the Egyptians, for all the Phoenicians who have any commerce 
with Greece no longer imitate the Egyptians in this usage, but 
abstain from circumcising their children. 105. I will now mention* 
another fact respecting the Colchians, how they resemble the 
Egyptians. They alone and the Egyptians manufacturct linen in 
the same manner ; and the whole way of living, and the language, 
is similar in both nations ; but the Colcbian linen is called by the 
Greeks Sardonic, though that which comes from Egypt is called 
Egyptian. 106. As to the pillars which Scsostris king of Egypt 
erected in the different countries, most of them are evidently no 
longer in existence, but in Syrian Palestine I myself saw some 
still remaining, and the inscriptions before mentioned still on 
them, and the private parts of a woman. There are also in Ionia 
two images of this king, carved on rocks, one on the way from 
Epbesid to Phocaea, the other from Sardis to Smyrna. In both 
places a man is carved, four cubits and a half high, holding a 
bpear in his right hand, and in his left a bow, and the rest of his 
equipment in unison, for it is partly Egyptian and partly Ethiopian ; 
from one shoulder to the other across the breast extend sacred 
Itgyptian characters engraved, which have the following meaning : 
“ I ACQUIRED THIS REGION BY MY OWN SHOULDERS.” Who 
or whence he is, he does not here show, but has elsewhere made 
known. Some, however, who have seen these monuments have 
conjectured them to be images of Memnon, herein being very far 
from the truth. 

107. The priests said moreover of this Egyptian Sesostris, that 
returning and bringing with him many men from the nations 
whose territories he had subdued, when he arrived at the Pclusian 
Daphnae, his brother, to whom he had committed the government 
of Egypt, invited him to an entertainment, and his sons with him, 
and caused wood to be piled up round the house, and having 
caused it to be piled up, set it on fire : but that Scsostris, being 
informed of thi^, immediately consulted with his wife, for he took 
his wife with him ; and she advised him to extend two of his six 
sons across the fire, and form a bridge over the burning mass, 
and that the rest should step on them and make their escape. 
Sesostris did so, and t^A^o of his sons were in this manner burnt to 
death, but the rest, together with their father, were saved» 108* 
Sesostris having returned to Egypt, and taken revenge on bis 
• **Come now, I will also mention.'* t See chap, 35* 
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brother, employed the multitude of prisoners whom he brought 
from the countries he had subdued, in the following works : these 
were the persons who drew the huge stones which, in the time of 
this king, were conveyed to the temple of Vulcan ; they, too, were 
compelled to dig all the canals now seen in Egypt ; by their 
involuntary labour they made Egypt, which before was throughout 
practicable for horses and carriages, unfit for these purposes ; for 
from that time Egypt, though it was one level plain, became im- 
passable for horses or carriages ; and this is caused by the canals, 
which are numerous and in every direction. But the king inter- 
sected the country for this reason : such of the Egyptians as 
occupied the cities not on the river, but inland, when the river 
receded, being in want of water, were forced to use a brackish 
beverage which they drew^ from wells ; and for this reason Egypt 
was intersected. 109. They said also that this king divided the 
country amongst all the Egyptians, giving an equal square allot- 
ment to each ; and from thence he drew his revenues, having 
requited them to pay a fixed tax every year ; but if the river 
happened to take away a part of any one’s allotment, he was to 
come to him and make knowm what had happened ; whereupon 
the king sent persons to inspect and measure how much the land 
was diminished, that in future he might pay a proportionate part 
of the appointed tax. Hence land-measuring appears to me to 
have had its beginning, and to have passed over into Greece ; for 
the polet and the sun-dial, and the division of the day into twelve 
parts, the Greeks learnt from the Babylonians, no. This king 
then was the only Egyptian that ruled over Ethiopia ; and he left 
as memorials before Vulcan^s temple, statues of stone ; two of 
thirty cubits, himself and his wife; and his four sons, each of 
twenty cubits. A long time after, the priest of Vulcan would not 
suffer Darius the Peisian to place his statue before them, saying, 
*^that deeds bad not been achieved by him equal to those of 
Scsosiris the Egyptian : for that Sesostris had subdued other 
nations, not fewer than Darius had done, and the Scythians 
besides ; but that Darius was not able to conquer the Scythians ; 
wherefore it was not right for one who had not surpassed him in 
achievements to place his statue before his offerings.” They 
relate, however, that Darius pardoned these observations. 

III. After the death of Sesostris, they said that his son Pheron 
succeeded to the kingdom ; that he undertook nj> military expedi- 
tion, and happened to become blind through the following occur- 
rence : the river having risen a very great height for that time, to 
eighteen cubits, when it overflowed the fields, a storm of wind 
arose, and the river was tossed abouj in yvaves ; whereupon they 
say that the king with great arrogance laid hold of a javelin, and 

♦ Literally, “ using it from wells.” 

t HtiAos here means ** a concave dial/' shaped like the vault of heaven.— 
See BitikK 
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threw it into the midst of the eddies of the river ; and that im- 
mediately afterwards he was seized with a pain in his eyes, and 
became blind. He continued blind for ten years ; but in the 
eleventh year an oracle reached him from the city of Buto, import- 
ing “ that the time of his punishment was expired, and he should 
recover his sight, by washing his eyes with the urine of a woman 
who had had intercourse with her own husband only, and had 
known no other man. He therefore made trial of his own wife 
first, and afterwards, when he did not recover his sight, he made 
trial of others indifferently ; and at length having recovered his 
sight, he collected the women of whom he had made trial, except 
the one by washing with whose urine he had recovered his sight, 
into one city, which is now called Erythrebolus, and when he had 
assembled them together he had them all burnt, together with the 
city ; but the woman, by washing m whose urine he recovered his 
sight, he took to himself to wife. Having escaped from this 
calamity in his eyes, he dedicated other offerings throughout all 
the celebrated temples, and, what is most worthy of mention, he 
dedicated to the temple of the sun works worthy of admiration, two 
stone obelisks, each consisting of one stone, and each a hundred 
cubits in length and eight cubits in breadth. 

1 1 2. They said that a native of Memphis succeeded him in the 
kingdom, whose name in the Grecian language is Proteus : there 
is to this day an enclosure sacred to him at Memphis, which is 
very beautiful and richly adorned, situated to the south side of the 
temple of Vulcan. Tyrian Phoenicians dwell round this enclosure, 
and the whole tract is called the Tyrian camp.* In this enclo- 
sure of Proteus, is a temple which is called after the foreign Venus: 
and I conjecture that this is the temple of Helen the daughter of 
Tyndarus, both because I have heard that Helen lived with Pro- 
teus, and also because it is named from the foreign Venus : for of 
all the other temples of Venus, none is any where called by the 
name of foreign. 113, When I inquired about Helen, the priests 
told me that the case was thus : that when Paris had carried 
Helen off from Sparta, he sailed away to his own country, and 
when he was in the iEgean, violent winds drove him out of his 
course into the Egyptian Sea, and from thence, for the gale did 
not abate, he came to Egypt, and in Egypt to that which is now 
called the Canopic mouth of the Nile, and to Tarichece. On that 
shore stood a temple of Hercules, which remains to this day ; in 
which, if the slave of any person whatsoever takes refuge and has 
sacred marks impressed on him, so devoting himself to the god, 
it is not lawful to lay hands on him. This custom continues the 
same to my time as it vas from the first The attendants of Paris 
therefore, when informed of the custom that prevailed respecting 
the temple, revolted from him, and sitting as suppliants of the god, 
accused Paris with a view to injure him, relating the whole account 

* In chap. 154) wilh ** the camp of the lonians and Carianti" 
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how things stood with regard to Helen, and his injustice towards 
Menelaus. These accusations were made to the priests, and the 
governor of that mouth, who name was Thonis. 1 14. Thonis hav- 
ing heard this, immediately sends a message to Proteus at Mem- 
phis, to the following effect : “ A stranger of Trojan race has 
arrived, after having committed a nefarious deed in Greece ; for, 
having beguiled the wife of his own host, he has brought her with 
him, and very great treasures, having been driven by winds to this 
land. Whether, then, shall we allow him to depart unmolested, 
or shall we seize what he has brought with him ? ” Proteus sends 
back a messenger with the following answer : “ Seize this man 
whoever he may be, that has acted so wickedly towards his host, 
and bring him to me, that I may know what he will say for him- 
self.” 1 1 5. Thonis having received this message, seizes Paris, and 
detains his ships ; and then sent him up to Memphis with Helen 
and his treasures, and besides the suppliants also. When all 
were carried up, Proteus asked Paris who he was, and whence he 
had sailed ; and he gave him an account of his family, and told 
him the name of his country, and moreover described his voyage, 
and from whence he had set sail. Then Proteus asked him whence 
he got Helen ; and when Paris prevaricated in his account, and 
did not speak the truth, they who had become suppliants accused 
him, relating the whole account of his crime. At last Proteus 
pronounced this judgment, saying : ‘‘ If I did not think it of great 
moment, not to put any stranger to death who, being prevented 
by the winds from pursuing his course, has come to my territory, 
1 would take vengeance on you on behalf of the Grecian, you 
basest of men, who, after you had met with hospitable treatment, 
have committed the most nefarious deed : you seducod the wife of 
your host, and this did not content you, but having excited her 
passions, you have taken her away by stealth. Nor even did this 
content you, but you have also robbed the house of your host, and 
come hither with the spoils : now, therefore, since I deem it of 
great moment not to put a stranger to death, I will not suffer you 
to carry away this woman or this treasure, but I will keep them 
for your Grecian host until he please to come himself and take 
them away ; as for you and your shipmates, I bid you depart 
out of my territory to some other within three days ; if not, you 
shall be treated as enemies.” 

1 16. The priests gave this account of the aistrival of Helen at 
the Court of Proteus. And Homer appears to me to have heard 
this relation ; but it was not equally suited to epic poetry as the 
other which he has made use of, wherefore he has rejected it, 
though he has plainly shown that be was acquainted with this 
account also. And this is evident, since he has described in the 
Iliad (and has no where else retraced his steps) the wanderings’ 
of Paris, how, while he was carrying off Helen, he was driven out 
* Literally, ** having raised the wings.'* 
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of his course, and wandered to other places, and how he arrived 
at Sidon of Phoenicia : and he has mentioned it in the exploits 
of Diomede, his verses are as follows ; Where were the varie- 
gated robes, works of Sidonian women, which god-like Paris him- 
self brought from Sidon, sailing over the wide sea, along the course 
by which he conveyed high-born Helen.”* He mentions it also 
in the Odyssey, in the following lines ; Such well-chosen drugs 
had the daughter of Jove, of excellent quality, which Polydamna 
gave her, the Egyptian wife of Tlionis, where the fruitful earth 
produces many drugs, many excellent when mixed, and many 
no>:ious.’'t Menclaqs also says the following to Telemachus ; 
“ The gods detained me in Egypt, though anxious to return hither 
because I did not offer perfect hecatombs to them.”J He shows 
in these verses, that he was acquainted with the wandering of Paris 
in Egypt ; for Syria borders on Egypt ; and the Phoenicians, to 
whom Sidon belongs, inhabit Syria. 117. From these verses, and 
this first passage especially, it is clear that Homer was not the 
author of the Cyprian verses, but some other person. For in the 
Cyprian verses it is said, that Paris reached Ilium from Sparta on 
the third day, when he carried of( Helen, having met with a 
favourable wind and a smooth sea ; whereas Homer in the Iliad 
says that he wandered far while taking her with him. And now I 
take my leave of Homer and the Cyprian verses. 

1 1 8. When I asked the priests whether the Greeks tell an idle 
story about the Trojan war, or not; they gave me the following 
answer, saying that they knew it by inquiry from Menelaus him- 
self : That after the rape of Helen, a vast army of Grecians came 
to the land of Teucria to assist Menelaus ; and that when the army 
had landed and pitched their camp, they sent ambassadors to 
Ilium, and that Menelaus himself went with them : when they 
reached the walls, they demanded the restitution of Helen, and 
the treasures that Paris had stolen from him, and satisfaction for 
the injuries done ; that the Trojans told the same story then and 
ever after, both when put to the oath and when not swearing, that 
they had neither Helen nor the treasures about which they were 
accused, but that they were all in Egypt ; and that they could not 
with justice be answerable for what Proteus the Egyptian king 
Had in his possession : but the Greeks, thinking they were derided 
/y them, therefore besieged them until they took their city. When, 
however, after they had taken the fortifications, Helen was no 
where found, but they heard the same story as before, then they 
gave credit to the first account, and sent Menelaus himself to 
Proteus. 1 1 9- When Menelaus reached Egypt, he sailed up, to 
Memphis, and related 'the ‘real truth : he both met with, very 
.hospitable entertainment, and received back Helen unharmed, and 
besides all his treasures. Menelaus, however, though he met with 

♦ Iliad, vi. 289. t Odyssey, iv. 227, J Odyssey, Iv. 351. 
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this treatment, behaved very iniquitously to the Egyptians : for 
when he was desirous of sailing away, contrary winds detained him ; 
and when this continuca the same for a long time, he had re- 
course to a nefarious expedient ; for having taken two children of 
the people of the country, he sacrificed them ; ‘'but afterwards, when 
it was discovered that he had done this deed, he was detested and 
persecuted by the Egyptians, and fled with his ships to Libya : 
whither he bent his course from thence, the Egyptians were unable 
to say \ but of the above particulars they said they knew some by 
inquiry, and others, having taken place among themselves, they 
were able from their own knowledge to speak of with certainty. 
120. These things the priests of the Egyptians related ; and I my- 
self agree with the account that is given respecting Helen, from the 
following considerations. If Helen had been in Ilium, she would 
have been restored to the Grecians, whether Paris were willing or 
not. For surely Priam could not have been so infatuated, nor the 
others his relatives, as to be willing to expose their own persons, 
their children, and the city to danger, in Older that Pans might 
cohabit with Helen. But even if at first they had taken this reso- 
lution, yet seeing that many of the other Trojans perished, when- 
ever they engaged with the Giceks, and that on eveiy occasion 
when a battle took place, two or thice or even more of PrianPs 
own sons fell, if we may speak on the authority of the epic poets ; — 
when such things happened, I think, that if Priam himself were 
cohabiting with Helen, he would have restored her to the Greeks, 
in order to be delivered from such present evils. Neiljker would 
the kingdom devolve upon Paris, so that when Priam was now 
old, the administration of affairs should fall upon him ; but Hector, 
who was both older and more a man than he was, would succeed 
to the throne on the death of Priam ; nor did it become him to 
give way to his bi other when acting unjustly, and this too when 
through his means so many evils were falling on himself, and on 
all the rest of the Trojans. But indeed they had it not in their 
power to restore Helen, nor when they spoke the truth, did the 
Greeks give ciedit to them : providence ordaining, as 1 am of 
opinion, that they, by utterly perishing, should make it clear to all 
men, that for great crimes great puniblnncnts at the hands of tho 
gods are in store. Thus these things have been related as they 
appear to me. 

12 1. The priests also informed me, that Rhampsinitus succeeded 
Proteus in the kingdom : he left as a monumeftt the portico of the 
•temple of Vulcan, fronting to the west ; and he erected two statues 
before the portico, twenty-five cubits high. Of these, the one 
standing to the north the Egyptians call Summer ; and that to the 
south, Winter : and the one that they call Summer, they worship 

• Literally, “he made victims of them’' : by iWo/ua are meant “victims 
slain to api)e.ise the infcrnJiU deities.*’ 
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and do honour to ; but the one called Winter, they treat in a quite 
contrary way. 

I . This king, they said, possessed a great quantity of money, 
such as no one of the succeeding kings was able to surpass, or 
even nearly come up to ; and he, wishing to treasure up his wealth 
in safety, built a chamber of stone, of which one of the walls ad- 
joined the outside of the palace. But the builder, forming a plan 
against it, devised the following contrivance; he fitted one of the 
stones so that it might be easily taken out by two men, or even 
one. When the cliambcr was finished, the king laid up his 
treasures in it ; but in course of time the builder, finding his end 
approaching, called his sons to him, for he had two, and described 
to them how (providing for them that they might have abundant 
sustenance) he had contrived when building the king’s treasury ; 
atid having clearly explained to them every thing relating to the 
removal of the stone, he gave them its dimensions, and told them, 
if they would observe his instructions, they would be stewards of 
the king’s riches. He accordingly died, and the sons were not 
long in applying themselves to the work ; but having come by 
night to the palace, and having found the stone in the building, 
they easily removed it, and carried off a great quantity of treasure. 
2. When the king happened to open the chamber, he was as- 
tonished at seeing the vessels deficient in treasure ; but he was not 
able to accuse any one, as the seals were unbroken, and the 
chamber well secured. When therefore, on his opening it two ot 
three times, the treasures were always evidently diminished (for 
the thieves did not cease plundering), he adopted the following 
plan ; he ordered traps to be made, and placed them round the 
vessels in which the treasures were. But when the thieves came 
as before, and one of tliem had entered, as soon as he went near a 
vessel, he was straightway caught in the trap ; perceiving there- 
fore, in what a predicament he was, he immediately called to his 
brother, and told him what had happened, and bade him enter as 
quick as possible, and cut off his head, lest, if he was seen and 
recognized, he should ruin him also : the other thought that he 
spoke well, and did as he was advised ; then, having fitted in the 
stone, he returned home, taking with him his brother’s head. 3. 
When day came, the king having entered the chamber, was 
astonished at seeing the body of the thief in the trap without the 
head, but the chamber secure, and without any means of entrance 
or exit. In this ^perplexity he contrived the following plan ; he 
hung up the body of the thief from the wall, and having placed 
sentinels there, he ordered them to seize and bring before him 
whomsoever they should see weeping or expressing commisera- 
tion at the spectacle. 'The* mother was greatly grieved at the 
body being suspended, and coming to words with her surviving 
son, commanded him, by any means he could, to contrive how he 
might take down and bring away the corpse of his brother 5 but, 
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should he neglect to do so, she threatened to go to the king, and 
inform him that he had the treasures. 4. When the mother 
treated her surviving son harshly, and when with many entreaties 
he was unable to persuade her, he contrived the following plan ; 
having got some asses, and having filled some skins with wine, he 
put them on the asses, and then drove them along ; but when he 
came near the sentinels that guarded the suspended corpse, having 
drawn out twc) or three of the necks of the skins that hung down, 
he loosened them ; and when the wine ran out, he beat his head, 
and cried out aloud, as if he knew not to which of the asses he 
should turn first : but the sentinels, when they saw wine flowing 
in abundance, ran into the road, with vessels in their hands, caught 
the wine that was being spilt, thinking it all their own gain ; but 
the man, feigning anger, railed bitterly against them all ; however, 
as the sentinels soothed him, he at length pretended to be pacified, 
and to forego his anger ; at last he drove his asses out of the road, 
and set them to rights again. When more conversation passed, 
and one of the sentinels joked with him and moved him to laughter, 
he gave them another of the skins ; and they, just as they were, lay 
down and set to to drink and joined him to their party, and invited 
him to stay and drink with them ; he was persuaded, forsooth, and 
remained with them ; and as they treated him kindly during the 
drinking, he gave them another of the skins ; and the sentinels, 
having taken very copious draughts, became exceedingly drunk, 
and being overpowered by the wine, fell asleep on the spot where 
they had been drinking. But he, as the night was far advanced, 
took down the body of his brother, and by way of insult shaved 
the right cheeks of all the sentinels ; then having laid the corpse 
on the asses, he drove home, having performed his mother’s in- 
junctions. 5. The king, when he was informed that the body of 
the thief had been stolen, was exceedingly indignant, and resolving 
by any means to find out the contriver of this artifice, had re- 
course, as it is said, to the following plan, a design which to me 
seems incredible : he placed his own daughter in a brothel, and 
ordered her to admit all alike to her embraces, but before they had 
intercourse with her, to compel each one to tell her what he had 
done during his life most clever and most wicked, and whosoever 
should tell her the facts relating to the thief, she was to seize, and 
not suffer him to escape. When, therefore, the daughter did what 
her father commanded, the thief, having ascertained for what pur- 
pose this contrivance was had recourse to, and being desirous to 
outdo the king in craftiness, did as follows : having cut off the arm 
of a fresh corpse at the shoulder, he took it with him under his 
cloak, and having gone in to the king^s daughter, and being asked 
the same questions as all the rest were, he related that he had 
done the most wicked thing when he cut off his brother’s head who 
was caught in a trap in the king’s treasury ; and the most clever 
thing, when, having made the sentinels drunk, he took away the 
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corpse of his brother that was hung up : she, when she heard this, 
endeavoured lo seize him, but the thief in the dark held out to her 
the dead man^s arm, and she seized it and held it fast, imagining 
that she had got hold of the man’s own arm ; then the thiei, 
having let it go, made his escape through the door. 6. When this 
also was reported to the king, he was astonished at the shrewdness 
and daring of the man ; and at last, sending throughout all the 
cities, he caused a proclamation to be made, offering a free pardon, 
and promising great reward to the man, if he would discover him- 
self. The thief, relying on this promise, went to the king’s palace ; 
and Rhampsinitus greatly admired him and gave him his daughter 
in marriage, accounting him the most knowing of all men ; for 
that the Egyptians are superior to all others, but he was superior 
to the Egyptians. 

122. After this, they said, that this king descended alive into 
the place which the Greeks call Hades, and there played at dice 
with Ceres, and sometimes won, and other times lost ; and that he 
came up again and brought with him as a present from her a 
napkin of gold. On account of the descent of Rhampsinitus, since 
he came back again they said that the Egyptians celebrated a 
festival : this I know they observed even in my time ; but whether 
they held this feast for some other reason, or for that above men- 
tioned, 1 am unable to say. However, on that same day, the 
priests, having woven a cloak, bind the eyes of one of their number 
witli a scarf, and having conducted him with the cloak on him to 
the way that leads to the temple of Ceres, they then return : upon 
which they say, this priest with his eyes bound is led by two 
wolves to the temple of Ceres, twenty stades distant from the 
city, and afterwards the wolves lead him back to the same place. 

123. Any person to whom such things appear credible may adopt 
the accounts given by the Egyptians ; it is my object, however, 
throughout the whole history, to write wdiat I hear from each 
people. The Egyptians say that Ceres and Bacchus hold the 
chief sway in the infernal regions ; and the Egyptians also were 
the first who asserted the doctrine that the soul of man is im- 
mortal, and tliat when the body perishes it enters into some other 
animal, constantly springing into existence ; and when it has 
passed through the different kinds of terrestrial, marine, and aerial 
beings, it again enters into the body of a man that is born ; and 
that this revolutijOn is made in three thousand years. Some of the 
Greeks have adopted this opinion, some earlier, others later, as if 
it were their own ; but although I knew their names I do not 
mention them. 

124. Now, they told me, that to the reign of Rhampsinitus there 
was a perfect distribution of justice, and that all Egypt was in a 
high state of prosperity ; but that after him Cheops, coming to 
reign over them, plunged into every kind of wickedness. For 
that, having shut up all the temples, he first of i]\ forbade them to 
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offer sacrifice, and afterwards he ordered all the Egyptians to 
work for himself ; some, accordingly, were appointed to draw 
stones from the quarries in the Arabian mountain down to the 
Nile, others he ordered to receive the stones when transported in 
vessels across the river, and to drag them to the mountain called 
the Libyan. And they worked to the number of a hundred thou- 
sand men at a time, each party during three months. The time dur- 
ing wliichthe people wcie thus harassed by toil, lasted ten years on 
the road which they constructed, along which they drew the stones, 
a work, in my opinion, not much less than the pyramid : for its 
lengthy is live slades, anrl its uidth ten org>ce, and its height, 
where it is the highest, eight orgyaj ; and it is of polished stone, 
with figures carved on it : on this road then ten yc<trs were ex- 
pended, and in forming the subterraneous apartments on the hill, 
on which the pyramids stand, which he had made as a burial 
vault for himself, in an island, formed by draining a canal from 
the Nile. Twenty years were sjient in erecting the pyramid itself : 
of this, which is square, each face is eight plcthia, and the height 
is the same ; it is composed of polished stones, and jointed with 
the greatest exactness ; none of the stones are less than tliirty 
feet. 125. This pyramid was built thus ; in the form of steps, 
which some call crossm, others bomides. When they had first 
built it in this manner, they raised the remaining stones by 
machines made of short jiicces of wood : having lifted them from 
the ground to the first range of steps, when the stone arrived there, 
it was put on another machine that stood ready on the first range ; 
and from this it was drawn to the second range on another 
machine ; for the machines were equal in number to the ranges of 
steps ; or they removed the machine, which was only one, and 
poi table, to each range in succession, whenever they wished to 
raise the stone higher ; for I should relate it in both ways, as it is 
related. The highest parts of it, therefore, w'erc first finished, and 
aftervvards^they completed tlie parts next following ; but last of all 
they finished the parts on the ground, and that were lowest. On 
the pyramid is shown an inscription, in Egyptian characters, how 
much was expended in radishes, onions, and garlic, for the work- 
men; which the interpreter, as 1 well remember, reading the 
inscription, told me amounted to one thousand six hundred talents 
of silver. And if this be really the case, how much more was pro- 
bably expended in iron tools, in bread, and ii» clothes for the 
labourers, since they occupied in building the works the time 
which I mentioned, and no short time besides, as I think, in 
cutting and drawing the stones, and in forming the subterraneous 
excavation. 126. It is related that Cheops reached such a de- 
gree of infamy, that being in want of money, he prostituted his own 
daughter in a brothel, and ordered her to extort, they did not say 
how much but she exacted a certain sum of money, privately, 
as much as her father ordered her; and contrived to leave a 
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monument of heiself, and asked every one that came in to her to 
give her a stone towards the edifice she designed : of these stones 
they said the pyramid was built that stands in the middle of the 
three, before the great pyramid, each side of which is a plethron 
and a half in length. 127. The Egyptians say that this Cheops 
reigned fifty years ; and when he died, his brother Chephren 
succeeded to the kingdom ; and he followed the same practices as 
the other, both in other respects, and in building a pyramid ; 
which does not come up to the dimensions of his brother’s, for I 
myself measured them ; nor has it subterraneous chambers ; nor 
does a channel from the Nile fiow to it, as to the other ; but this 
flows through an artificial aqueduct round an island within, in 
which they say the body of Cheops is laid. Having laid the first 
course of variegated Ethiopian stones, less in height than the 
other by forty feet, he built it near the large pyramid. They both 
stand on the same hill, which is about a hundred feet high. 
Chephren, they said, reigned fifty-six years. 128. Thus one hun- 
dred and six years are reckoned, during which the Egyptians 
suffered all kinds of calamities, and for this length of time the 
temples were closed and never opened. From the hatred they 
bear them, the Egyptians are not very willing to mention their 
names ; but call the pyramids after Philition, a chepherd, who at 
that time kept his cattle in those parts. 

129. They said that after him, Myccrinus, son of Cheops, reigned 
over Egypt ; that the conduct of his father was displeasing to 
him ; and that he opened the temples, and permitted the people, 
who were worn down to the last extremity, to return to their em- 
ployments, and to sacrifices ; and that he made the most just 
decisions of all their kings. On this account, of all the kings that 
ever reigned in Egypt, they praise him most, for he both judged 
well in other respects, and moreover, when any man complained 
of his decision, he used to make him some present out of his own 
treasury and pacify his anger. To this Mycerinus, wKo was thus 
beneficent towards his subjects, and who followed these practices, 
the first beginning of misfortunes was the death of his daughter, 
who was his only child : whereupon he, being extremely afflicted 
with the calamity that had befallen him, and wishing to bury her 
in a more costly manner than usual, caused a hollow wooden 
image of a cow to be made, and then, having covered it with gold, 
he put the body^of his deceased daughter into it. 130. This cow 
was not interred in the ground, but even in my time was exposed 
to view, being in the city of Sais, placed in the royal palace, in a 
richly furnished chamber ; and they burn near it all kinds of 
aromatics every day, and a lamp is kept burning by it throughout 
each night In another chamber near to this cow are placed the 
images of Mycerinus’s concubines, as the priests of Sais affirmed ; 
and indeed wooden statues, about twenty in number, all formed 
naked, are placed tliere j however, as to who they are, I am unable 
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to say, except wliat was told me. 131. Some people however 
give the following account of this cow and these statues : that 
Mycerinus fell in love with his own daughter, and had intercourse 
with her against her will ; but afterwards, they say, that the girl 
strangled herself through grief, and he entombed her in this cow ; 
but her mother cut off the hancls of the servants who had betrayed 
her daughter to the father ; and that now their images have suf- 
fered the same that they did when alive. But these things, as I 
conjecture, are trifling fables, both in other respects and in what 
relates to the hands of the statues, for I myself saw that they had 
lost their hands from age, which were seen lying at their feet even 
in my time. 132. The cow is in other parts covered with a purple 
cloth, but shows the head and the neck, covered over with very 
thick gold ; and the orb of the sun imitated in gold is placed be- 
tween the horns. The cow is not standing up, but kneeling ; in 
size it is equal to a large living cow. It is carried every year out 
of the chamber. When the Egyptians beat* themselves for the 
god that is not to be named by me on this occasion, they then 
carry out the cow to the light ; for they say that she, when she was 
dying, entreated her father Mycerinus to permit her to see the sun 
once every yeai*. 133. After the loss of his daughter, this second 
calamity befel this king : an oracle reached him from the city of 
Buto, importing, “ that he had no more than six years to live, and 
should die in the seventh : but, he, thinking this very hard, sent 
a reproachful message to the god, complaining, “ that his father 
and uncle, who had shut up the temples, and paid no regard to 
the gods, and moreover had oppressed men, had lived long ; where- 
as he who was religious must die so soon.” But a second message 
came to him from the oracle, stating, that for this very reason his 
life was shortened, because he had not done what he ought to 
have done ; for it was needful that Egypt should be afdicted during 
one hundred and fifty years : and the two who were kings before 
him understood this, but he did not.” When Mycerinus heard 
this, seeing that this sentence was now pronounced against him, 
he ordered a great number of lamps to be made, and having 
lighted them, whenever night came on, he drank and enjoyed him- 
self, never ceasing night or day, roving about the marshes and 
groves, wherever he could hear of places most suited for pleasure : 
and he had recourse to this artifice for the purpose of convicting 
the oracle of falsehood, that by turning the nigl^s into days, he 
might have twelve years instead of six. 

^[34. This king also left a pyramid much less than that of his 
father, being on each side twenty feet short of three plethra ; it is 
quadrangular, and built half-way up of Ethiopian stone. Some of 
the Grecians erroneously say that this pyramid is the work of the 
courtesan Rhodopis ; but they evidently appear to me ignorant 
who Rhodopis was ; for they would not else have attributed to hflfr 
*SeechB.^, 61 . 
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tiie building such a pyramid, on which, so to speak, numberless 
thousands of talents were expended ; besides, Rhodopis flourished 
in the reign of Amasis, and not at this time ; for she was very 
many years later than those kings who left these pyramids. By 
birth she was a Thracian, servant to ladmon, son of Hephmsto- 
polis, a Samian, and fellow-servant with yEsop. the w'riter of fables, 
tor he too belonged to ladmon, as is clearly proved by this circum- 
stance. When the Delphians frequently made proclamation, in 
obedience to the oracle, for “ any one who would require satisfac- 
tion for the death of iEsop,” no one else appeared, but another 
ladmon, the grandson of this ladmon, required it ; thus JEsop 
must have belonged to ladmon. 135. Rhodopis came to Egypt, 
under the conduct of Xanthus the Samian ; and having come to 
gain money by her person, she was ransomed for a large sum by 
Charaxus of Mitylcne, son to Scamandronymus, and brother of 
Sappho the poetess. Thus Rhodopis was made free, and continued 
in Egypt, and being very lovely, acquired great riches for a person 
of her condition, though no way sufficient to erect such a pyramid. 
For as anyone who wishes may to this day see the tenth of her 
wealth, there is no need to attribute any great wealth to her. For 
Rhodopis was desirous of leaving a monument to herself in 
Greece, and, having had such a work made as no one ever yet 
devised and dedicated in a temple, to offer it at Delphi as a 
memorial of herself : having therefore made from the tenth of her 
wealth a great number of iron spits for roasting oxen, as far as the 
tenth allowed, she sent them to Delphi ; which are still piled up 
behind the altar, which the Chians dedicated opposite the temple 
itself. The courtesans of Naucratis are generally very lovely ; for 
in the first place this one, of whom this account is given, became 
so famous that all the Greeks became familiar with the name of 
Rhodopis ; and in the next place, after her, another, whose name 
was Archidice, became celebrated throughout Greece, though less 
talked about than the former. As for Charaxus, when, having 
ransomed Rhodopis, he returned to Mitylene, Sappho gibed him 
very much in an ode. Now 1 have done speaking of Rhodopis. 

136. After Myccrinus, the priests said, that Asychis became 
king of Egypt, and that he built the eastern portico to the temple 
of Vulcan, which is far the most beautiful and the largest : for all 
the porticos have sculptured figures, and an infinite variety of 
architecture, but this most of all. They related, that during his 
reign, there being a great want of circulation of money, a law 
was made by the Egyptians, that a man, by giving the dead bo'dy 
of his father in pledge, might borrow money ; and it was also 
added to this law, that the lender should have power over the 
whole sepulchre of the borrower ; and that on any one who gave 
this pledge, the following punishment should be inflicted, if he 
afterwards refused to repay the debt, that neither he himself, wlien 
he died, should be buried in his family sepulchre, or in any other, 
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nor have the liberty of burying any other of his own dead. This 
king being desirous of surpassing his predecessors who were kings 
of Egypt, left a pyramid, as a memorial, made of bricks ; on which 
is an inscription carved on stone, in the following words : “ Do 
not despise rne in comparison with the pyramids of stone, for I 
excel them as much as Jupiter the other gods. For by plunging 
a pole into a lake, and collecting the mire that stuck to the pole, 
men made bricks, and in this manner built me.” Such were the 
works that this king performed. 

137. After him, there reigned a blind man of the city of Anysis, 
whose name was Anysis. During his reign, the Ethiopians, and 
Salxicoji, king of the Ethiopians, invaded Egypt with a large 
force ; whereupon this blind king fled to the fens ; and the Ethi- 
opian reigned over Egypt for fifty years, during which time he 
performed the following actions. When any Egyptian committed 
any crime, he would not have any of them put to death, but passed 
sentence upon each according to the magnitude of his offence, 
enjoining them to heap up mounds against their own city to which 
each of the offenders belonged : and by this means the cities were 
made much higher ; for first of all they had been raised by those 
who dug the canals in the time of king Sesostris,* and secondly, 
under the Ethiopian they were made very high. Although other 
cities in Egypt were carried to a great height, in my opinion, the 
greatest mounds were thrown up about the city of Biibastis, in 
which is a temple of Bubastis well worthy of mention ; for though 
other temples may be larger and more costly, yet none is more 
pleasing to look at than this. Bubastis, in the Grecian language, 
answers to Diana. 138. Her sacred precinct is thus situated : all 
except the entrance is an island ; for two canals from the Nile 
extend to it, not mingling with each other, but each reaches as far 
as the entrance of the prerincl, one flowing round it on one side, 
the other on the other. Each is a hundred feet broad, and shadccl 
with trees. The portico is ten orgya^ in height, and is adorned 
with figures six cubits high, that are deserving of notice. This 
precinct, being in the middle of the city, is visible on every side 
to a person going round it : for as the city has been mounded up 
to a considerable height, but the temple has not been moved, it 
is conspicuous as it was originally built. A w^all sculptured with 
figures runs round it ; and within is a grove of lofty trees, planted 
round a large temple in which the image is placed. The width 
and length of the precinct is each way a stade. AJbng the entrance 
is<i road paved with stone, about three stades in length, leading 
through the square eastward ; and in width it is about four plcthra : 
on each side of the road grow trees of enormous height : it leads 
to the temple of Mercury, Such then is the situation of this 
precinct, 139. They related that the final departure of' the Ethi- 


* See IT, 108, 
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opinn occurred in the following manner: that he, having seen a 
vision of the following kind in his sleep, fled away : it appeared 
to him that a man, standing by him, advised him V) assemble all 
the priests in Egypt, and to cut them in two down the middle ; 
but he, having seen this vision, said, that he thought the gods 
held out this as a pretext to him, in order that he, having been 
guilty of impiety in reference to sacred things, might draw down 
some evil on himself from gods or from men ; he would not* there- 
fore do so ; but as the time was expired during which it was fore- 
told that he should reign over Egypt, he would depart from the 
country ; for while he was yet in Ethiopia, the oracles which the 
Ethiopians have recourse to, answered, that he was fated to reign 
over Egypt fifty years. Since, then, this period had elapsed, and 
the vision of the dream troubled him, Sabacon, of his own accord, 
withdrew from Egypt. 140. When, therefore, the Ethiopian 
departed from Egypt, the blind king resumed the government, 
having returned from the fens, where he had lived fifty years, 
having formed an island of ashes and earth For w’hen any of 
the Egyptians came to him bringing provisions, as they were 
severally ordered unknown to the Ethiopian, he bade them bring 
some ashes also as a present. No one before Amyrtmus was able 
to discover this island ; but for more than seven hundred years, 
the kings who preceded Amyrtaeus were unable to find it out : the 
name of this island was Elbo ; its size is about ten stadcs in each 
direction. 

14 1. After him reigned the piicsl of Vulcan, whose name was 
Sethon ; he held in no account and depised the military caste of 
the Egyptians, as not having need of their services ; and accord- 
ingly, among other indignities, he took away their lands ; to each 
of whom, under former kings, twelve chosen acres^ had been 
assigned. After this, Senacherib, king of the Arabians and 
Assyrians, marched a large army against Egypt, whereupon the 
Egyptian warriors refused to assist him ; and the priest, being 
reduced to a strait, entered the temple, and bewailed before the 
image the calamities he was in danger of suffering. While he 
was lamenting, sleep fell upon him, and it appeared to him in a 
vision, that the god stood by and encouraged him, assuring him 
that he should suffer nothing disagreeable in meeting the Arabian 
army, for he would himself send assistants to him. Confiding in 
this vision, he took with him such of the Egyptians as were willing 
to follow him, and encamped in Pelusium, for here the entrance 
info Ef;ypt is ; but none of the military caste followed him, but 
tradesmen, mechanics, and sutlers. When they arrived there, a 
number of field mice, pouring in upon their enemies, devoured 
their quivers and their bows, and moreover, the handles of their 

^ The arura, here rendered “acre,” was an Egyptian measure, containing 
a S(ii\are of xoo Egyptian cubitsj 
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shields ; so that on the next day, when they fled bereft of their 
arms, many of them fell. And to this day, a stone statue of this 
king stands in the temple of Vulcan, with a mouse in his hand, 
and an inscription to the following effect ; ‘‘ Whoever looks on 
me, let him revere the gods.” 

142. Thus much of the account the Egyptians and the priests 
related, showing that from the first king to this priest of Vulcan 
who last reigned, were three hundred forty and one generations 
of men ; and during these generations, there were the same number 
of chief priests and kings. Now, three hundred generations are 
equal to ten thousand years, for three generations of men are one 
hundred years : and the forty-one remaining generations that were 
over the three hundred, make one thousand three hundred and 
forty years. Thus, they said, in eleven thousand three hundred 
and forty years, no god had assumed the form of a man ; neither, 
they said, had any such thing happened before, or afterwards, in 
the time of the remaining kings of Egypt. During this time, they 
related, that the sun had four times risen out of his usual quarter, 
and that he had twice risen where he now sets, and twice set 
where he now rises ; yet, that no change in the things in Egypt 
was occasioned by this, either with regard to the productions of 
the earth or the river, or with regard ic diseases, or with respect 
to deaths. 143. In former lime, the priests of Jupiter did to 
Hecatajus the historian, when he was tracing his own genealogy, 
and connecting his family with a god in the sixteenth degree, the 
same as they did to me, though I did not trace my genealogy. 
Conducting me into the interior of an edilicc that was spacious, and 
showing me wooden colossuscs to the number I have mentioned, 
they reckoned them up ; for every high priest places an image of 
himself there during his lifetime ; the priests, therefore, reckon- 
ing them and showing them to me, pointed out that each was the 
son of his own father ; going through them all, from the image 
of him that died last, until they had pointed them all out. But 
when Hecataeus traced Ins own genealogy, and connected himself 
with a god in the sixteenth degree, they controverted his genealogy 
by computation, not admitting that a man could be bora from a 
god ; and they thus controverted his genealogy, saying that each 
of the colossuses was a Piromis, sprung from a Piroinis ; until they 
pointed out the three hundred and forty-five colossuses, each a 
Piromis sprung from a Piiomis, and they did not connect them 
with any god or hero. Piromis means, in the trrecian language, 

a noble and good man.” 144. They pointed out to me therefore, 
that all those of whom there were images, were of that character, 
but were very far from being gods ; that, indeed, before the time 
of these men, gods had been the rulers of Egypt, and had dwelt 
amongst men ; and that one of them always had the supremo 
power, and that Orus, the son of Osiris, whom the Greeks call 
Apollo, was the last who reigned over it ; he, having deposed 

K 
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Typhon, was the last who reij^ned over Egypt. Now, Osiris in 
llie Grecian language means Bacchus. 

145. Among the Greeks, the most recent of the gods are 
thought to be Hercules, Bacchus, and Pan ; but by the Egyptians 
Pan is esteemed the most ancient, and one of the eight godr. 
called original ; but Hercules is among the second, among thost 
called the twelve ; and Bacchus is of the third, who were sprung 
from the twelve gods. I have already declared* how many years 
the Egyptians say there were from Hercules to the reign of 
Amasis 5 but from Pan a still greater nmtiber of years are said to 
have intervened, and from Bacchus fewest of all ; and from him 
there arc computed to have been fifteen thousand years to the 
reign of Amasis. The Egyptians say they know these things 
with accuracy, because they always compute and register the 
years. Now from Bacchus, who is said to have been born of 
Semele the daughter of Cadmus, to my time, is about sixteen 
hundred years, and fiom Hei rules the son of Alcmena, about 
nine hundred years ; but fiom Pan, born of Penelope (for Pan 
is said by the Greeks to have sprung from her and Mercury), is a 
less number of years than from the siege of Troy, about eight 
hundred, to my time. 146. Of these two accounts, each person 
may adopt that which he tliinks most credible ; I have therefore 
declared my own opinion respecting them. lor if these deities 
had been well known, and had grown old in Greece, as Hercules, 
who was sprung from Amphitryon, and especially Bacchus the 
son of Semele, and Pan who w^as borne by Penelope, some one 
might say, that these later ones, though mere men, bore the names 
of the gods who were long before them. Now, the Greeks say of 
Bacchus, that Jupiter sewed him into his thigh as soon as he was 
born, and carried him to Nyssa, w'hich is above Egypt in 
Ethiopia ; and concerning Pan, they are unable to say whither he 
was taken at his biith. It is evident to me, therefore, that the 
Grecians learnt their names later than those of the other gods ; 
and from the time when they learnt them they trace their origin, 
therefore they ascribe their generation to that time, and not higher. 
These things then the Egyptians themselves relate, 

147. What things both other men and the Egyptians agree in 
saying occurred in this country, I shall now proceed to relate, and 
shall add to them some things of my own observation. The 
Egyptians having become free, after the reign of the priest of 
Vulcan, for they were at no time able to live without a king, 
established twelve kings, having divided all Egypt into twelve 
parts. These having contracted inter-marriages, reigned, 
adopting the following regulations : that they would not attempt 
the subversion of one another, nor one seek to acquire more than 
another, and that they should maintain the strictest friendship. 
They made these regulations and strictly upheld them, for the 
♦ See chap. 43. 
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following reason : it had been foretold them by an oracle when 
they first assumed the government, “ that whoever among them 
should offer a libation in the temple of Vulcan from a brazen 
bowl, should be king of all Egypt for they used to assemble in 
all the temples. 148. Now, they determined to leave in common 
a memorial of themselves ; and having so determined, they built 
a labyrinth, a little above the lake of Moeris, situated near that 
called the city of Crocodiles ; this I have myself seen, and found 
greater than can be described. For if any one should reckon 
up the buildings and public works of the Grecians, they would be 
found to have cost less labour and expense than this labyrinth ; 
though the temple in Ephesus is deserving of mention, and also 
that in Samos. The pyramids likewise were beyond description, 
and each of them comparable to many of the great Grecian 
structures. Yet the labyrinth surpasses even the jjyramids. For 
it has twelve courts enclosed with walls, with doois opposite each 
other, six facing the north, and six the south, contiguous to one 
another ; and the same exterior wall encloses them. It contains 
two kinds of rooms, some under giouncl and some above ground 
over them, to the number of thiee thousand, hficcn hundred of 
each. The rooms above ground I myself went through and saw, 
and relate from pcisonal inspection. But the undergo ound rooms 
I only know from report ; for the Egyptians who haie charge of 
the building would, on no account, show me them, saving, that 
there were the sepulchres of the kings who originally built this 
labyrinth, and of the sacred crocodiles. I can therefore only 
relate what I have learnt by hearsay concerning the lower rooms ; 
but the upper ones, which surpass all human works, 1 myself 
saw; for the passages through the corridors, and the windings 
through the courts, from their great vaiiety, presented a ihousand 
occasions of wonder, as I pas^^cd from a court to the rooms, and 
from the rooms to halls, and to other corridors from the halls, and 
to other courts from the rooms. The roofs of all these are of 
stone, as also are the walls ; but the walls are full of sculptured 
figures. Each court is surrounded with a colonnade of white 
stone, closely fitted. And adjoining the extremity of the labyrinth 
is a pyramid, forty orgyse in height, on wliich large figures are 
carved, and a way to it has been made under ground. 

T49. Although this labyrinth is such as I have defcrihedy yet the 
lake named from Mceris, near which this labyrinth is built, 
occasions greater wonder : its circumference measures three 
thousand six hundred stades, or sixty schocnes, equal to the seh- 
coast of Egypt. The lake stretches lengthways, north and south, 
being in depth in the deepest part fifty orgyae. That it is made 
by hand and dry, this circumstance proves, for about the middle 
of the lake stand two pyramids, each rising fifty orgya? above the 
surface of the water, and the part built under water extends to an 
equal depth : on each of these i* placed a stone statue, seated on 
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a throne. Thus these pyramids arc one hundred orgym in height : 
and a hundred orgya^ are equal to a stade of six plethra ; the 
orgya measuring six feet, or four cubits ; the foot being four 
palms, and the cubit six palms. The water in this lake does not 
spring from the soil, for these parts are excessively dry, but it is 
conveyed through a channel from the Nile, and for six months it 
flows into tlie lake, and six months out again into the Nile. And 
during the six months that it flows out it yields a talent of silver 
every day to the king’s treasury from the fish ; but when the water 
is flowing into it, twenty mime. 150. The people of the countiy 
told me that this lake discharges itself under ground into the 
Syrtis of Libya, running westward towards the interior by the 
mountain above J^Iem]3his. But when T did not see any where a 
heap of soil from this excavation, for this was an object of 
curiosity to me, I inquired of the people uho lived nearest the 
lake, where the soil that had been dug out was to be found ; they 
told me where it had been carried, and easily persuaded me, 
because I had heard that a similar thing had been done at 
Nineveh, in Assyria. For certain thieves formed a design to 
carry away the treasures of Saidanapakis,.king of Nineveh, which 
weie \ cry large, and preserved in subterraneous treasuries; the 
thieves, therefore, beginning from their own dwellings, dug under 
ground by estim<itcd measurement to the royal palace, and the 
soil that was taken out of the excavations, when night came on, 
they threw into tlic nver Tigris, that flows by Nineveh: so 

tPiey proceeded until they had eflccted Ihcir purpose. The same 
method i licard was adopted in digging the lake in Egypt, except 
tlhjt it was not done by night, but during the day ; for the 
Egyptians who dug out the soil carried it to the Nile, and the 
river receiving it soon dispersed it. Now, this lake is said to have 
been excavated in this way. 

(51. While the twelve kings continued to observe justice, in 
coinse of time, as they were sacrificing in the temple of Vulcan, 
and were about to offer a libation on the last day of the festival, 
the high priest, mistaking the number, brought out eleven of 
the twelve golden bowls with which he used to make the 
libation. Wlicrciijion he who stood last of them, Psam* 
mitichus, since he had not a bowl, having taken off his helmet, 
which was of Jjrass, held it out and made the libation. All the 
other kings were in the habit of wearing helmets, and at that time 
had them on. Psammiiichus therefore, without any sir>ister 
intention, held out his helmet : but they having taken into conside- 
ration vvliat was done by Psammitichus, and the oracle that had 
foretold to them, * 4 hat whoever among them should offer a 
libation from a brazen bowl, should be sole king of Egypt ; ” 
calling to mind the oracle, they did not think it right to put him 
to death, since upon examination they found that he had clone it 
by no premeditated design. But they determined to banish him 
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to the marshes, having divested him of the greatest part of his 
power ; and they forbade him to leave the marshes, or have any 
intercourse willi the rest of Egypt 152. This Psammitichus, who 
had before fled from Sabaron the Ethiopian, who had killed his 
father Neco - 'having at that lime fled into Syria, the Egyptians, 
who belong to the Saitic district, brought back when the Ethiopian 
withdrew in consequenc e of the vision in a dream.* And after- 
wards, having been made king, he was a second time constrainedl 
by the eleven kings to go into exile among the marshes on 
account of the helmet. Knowing, then, that he had been exceed- 
ingly injured by them, he entertained the design of avenging 
himself on his persecutors ; and when he sent to the city of lJuto 
to consult the oracle of Latona, where is the truest oracle that 
the Egyptians have, an answer came, ‘^that vengeance would 
come from the sea, when men of brass should appear.” He, 
however, was very incredulous;]; that men of brass would come to 
assist him. Put when no long tunc had elapsed, stress of weather 
compelled some lonians and Carians, who Jiad sailed out for the 
purpose of piracy, to bear away to Egypt; and when they had 
disembarked and tvere clad in bra/cn armour, an l^;gypticin, who 
had never before seen men clad in brass, went to the maishcs to 
l^sammitichus, and told him that men of brass, having arrived 
from the sea, were ravaging the plains, lie pcrcciv ing that the 
oracle w^as accomplishecl, tre.ited these Inmans and Carians in a 
friendly manner, and ha\ing piomiscd them great things, per- 
suaded them to join witli him : and wdicn he had succeeded in 
persuading them, he thus, wuth the help of such Egyptians as 
weic w^ell affected to him, and with these allies, o\ercame the 
other kings. 

153. Psammitichis, having made himself m.istcr of all Egypt, 
constructed the portico to Vulcan’s temple at Memphis, that faces 
the south wind ; and he built a court for Apis, in which he is fed 
whenever he appeals, opposite the portico, surrounded by a 
colonnade, and full C'f scul})turecl figures ; and instead of pillars, 
statues twelve cubits high arc placed under the piazza. Apis, in 
the language of the Creeks, means Epaphus. 1 54. To the lonian.s, 
and those who with them had assisted him, Psammitichus gave 
lands opposite each other, with the Kile flowing between ; to these 
lands was given tii^ name of Camps. And besides these lands 
he gave them all that he had promised ; and he moreover put 
Egyptian children under their care, to be instri*cted in the (Ireek 
language ; and from those who learnt the language the present 
interpreters in Plgypt are descended. The lonians and the 
Carians continued for a long time to inhabit these lands, and they* 
arc situated near the sea, a little below the city of llubastis, on 

* SeeV. 139. t Literally, ‘'it befel liim.” 

J Literally “ great incredulity was poured secretly into him/' 
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that which is called the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile ; these, in 
after-lime, king Amasis removed and settled at Memphis, making 
them his body-guard against the Egyptians. From the time ol 
the settlement of these people in Egypt, we Greeks have had such 
constant communication with them, that vve are accurately 
informed of all that has happened in Egypt, beginning from the 
reign of Psammiticlius to the present time. These were the first 
people of a different language who settled in Egypt. The docks 
for their ships, and the ruins of their buildings, were to be seen in 
my time in the places from which they were removed. Thus 
then Psammiticlius became master of Egypt. 

155. Of the oracle that is in Egypt, I have already made 
frequent mention and I shall now give an account of it, as well 
deserving notice. This oracle in Egypt is a temple sacred to 
Latona, situated in a large city, near that which is called the 
Sebennytic mouth of the Nile, as one sails upwards from the sea. 
The name of this city, where the oracle is, is Buto, as I have 
already mentioned. There is also in this Buto a precinct sacred 
to Apollo and Diana : and the temple of Latona, in which the 
oracle is, is spacious, and has a portico ten orgyse in height. But 
of all the things I saw there, I will describe that which occasioned 
most astonishment. There is in this enclosure a temple of Latona 
made from one stone, both in height and length ; and each wall is 
equal to them ;t each of these measures forty cubits : for the roof, 
another stone is laid over it, having a cornice four cubits deep.J 
156. This temple, then, is the most wonderful thing that I saw 
about this precinct : next to it, is the island called Chemmis, 
situated in a deep and broad lake near the precinct in Buto. 
This is said by the Egyptians to be a floating island, but I myself 
saw it neither floating nor moving, and I w'as astonished when I 
heard that there really was a floating island. In this, then, is a 
spacious temple of Apollo, and in it three altars are placed ; and 
there grow in it great numbers of palms, and many other trees, 
both such as produce fruit, and such as do not. The Egyptians, 
when they affirm that it floats, add the following story : they h,ay 
that in this island, which before did not float, Latona, who was 
one of the eight primary deities, dwelling in Buto, where thi^ 
oracle of hers now is, received Apollo as a deposit from the hands 
of Isis, and saved him, by concealing him in this, which is now 
called the floating island, when Typhon arrived, searching every- 
where, and hoping to find the son of Osiris. For they say that 
Apollo and Diana are the offspring of Bacchus and Isis, and that 
Latona was their nurse and preserver : in the language of Egypt, 


* See n. 83, 133, 152. 

t That is to say, its external surface forms a perfect cube. 
t This is usually translated having a projecting roof to the extent of four 
cubits ; but see Letronne's remark in Baehr. Cary s Lexicon ^ 
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Apollo is called Orus ; Ceres, Isis ; and Diana, Bubastis. Now, 
from this account, and no other, yEschvlus the son of Eiiphorion, 
alone amon^ the earlier poets, derived the tradition that I wih 
mention ; for he made Diana to be the daughter of Ceres, On 
this account they say that the island was made to float. Such is 
the account they gi\c. 

157. Psammitichus reigned in Egypt fifty-four years; during 
twenty-nine of which he sat down before and besieged Azotus, a 
large city of Syria, until he took it. This Azotus, of all the cities 
we know of, held out against a siege the longest period. 158. 
Neco was son of Psammitichus, and became king of Egypt : he 
first set about the canal that leads to the Red Sea, which Darius 
the Persian afterwards completed. Its length is a voyage of four 
days, and in width it was dug so that two triremes might sail 
rowed abreast. The water is drawn into it from the Nile, and it 
enters it a little above the city Bubastis, ptu^scs near the Arabian 
city Patumos, and reaches to the Red Sea. The parts of the 
Egyptian plain that lie towards Arabia were dug first ; above this 
plain is situated the mountain that stretches towards Memphis, in 
which are the quarries. Along the base of this mountain there- 
fore the canal is carried lengthways from the west to the east, and 
then it stretches to the defiles, passing from the mountain towards 
the meridian and the south inward, as far as the Arabian Chilf. 
But in the part where is the shortest and most direct passage from 
the northern sea to the southern, which is the same as that called 
the Red Sea, namely^ from Mount Casius, that separates Egypt 
from Syria, from this point the distance is a thousand stades to 
the Arabian Gulf : this, then, is the most direct way ; but the canal 
is very much longer, in that it is more winding, in the digging of 
which one hundred and twenty thousand Egyptians perished in 
the reign of Neco. Now, Neco stopped digging it in the middle 
of the work, the following oracle having caused an impediment, 
“ that he was working for a barbarian ; for the Egyptians call all 
men barbarians who do not speak the same language as them- 
selves. 159. But Neco, having put a stop to his excavation, 
turned his attention to military affairs ; and triremes were con- 
structed, some on the northern sea, and others in the Arabian 
Gulf, or the Red Sea, of which the docks are still to be seen. 
These he used as he had occasion ; and Neco, having come to an 
engagement with the Syrians on land at Magdolus, conquered 
them, and after the battle took Cadytis, which*^is a large city in 
Syria. The garments he wore during these actions he consecrated 
to Apollo, having sent them to Branchidae of the Milesians. 
Afterwards, having reigned sixteen years in all, he died and left 
the kingdom to his son, Psammis. 

160. While this Psammis was reigning over Egypt, ambassadors 
arrived from the Eleans, boasting that they had established the 
Olympian games under the most just and excellent regulations in 
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the world, and believing that not even the Egyptians, the wisest 
of mankind, could invent any thing surpassing them. When the 
Eleans, having arrived in Egypt, mentioned for what purpose they 
had come, this king thereupon summoned those who were reputed 
to be the wisest among the Egyptians ; and the Egyptians, having 
met together, heard the Eleans relate what was settled for them 
to do with regard to the games ; and they, having mentioned 
every thing, said, they had come to inquire whether the Egyp- 
tians could invent any thing more equitable.” And they, having 
I'onsulted together, asked the Eleans whether their own citizens 
were permitted to enter the lists ; they said that they and all other 
Grecians, who wished, were allowed to contend ; but the Egyptians 
replied, “that in making such enactments they had totally deviated 
from the rules of justice, for that they could not contrive so as not 
to favour a citizen of their own to the prejudice of a stranger. 
But if they really wished to make just enactments, and had come 
into Egypt for this purpose, they advised them to establish games 
lor foreign candidates, and to allow no Elcan to enter the lists.” 
Such was the suggestion that the Egyptians made to the Eleans. 

161. When Psammis had reigned only six years over Egypt, and 
made an expedition into Ethiopia, and shortly afterwards died, 
Apries his son succeeded to the kingdom. He, next to his grand- 
father Psammiticlnis, enjoyed greater prosperity than any of the 
former kings, during a reign of five and tw^enty years, in which 
period he marched an army against Sidon, and engaged the Tyrian 
by sea. But when it was destined for him to meet with adversity, it 
happened on an occasion, which I shall narrate more fully in my 
Libyan history,* and briefly in this place. For Apries, having sent 
an army against the Cyrenmans, met with a sigmal defeat ; but the 
Egyptians, complaining of this, revolted from him, suspecting that 
Apries had designedly sent them to certain ruin, in order that they 
might be destroyed, and he might govern the rest of the Egyptians 
with greater security ; both those that returned and the friends of 
those who perished, being very indignant at this, openly revolted 
against him, 162. Apries, having heard of this, sent Amasis to 
appease them by persuasion. But when he, having come to them, 
was endeavouring to restrain them, as he was urging them to 
desist from their enterprise, one of the Egyptians standing behind 
him placed a helmet on his head, and as he put it on said, “ that he 
put it on him to piake him king.” And this action was not at all 
disagreeable to Amasis, as he presently showed. For when the 
revolters had appointed him king of the Egyptians, he prepared 
to lead an army against Apries ; but Apries, being informed of 
this, sent to Amasis a considerable person among the Egyptians 
that adhered to him, whose name was Palarbemis, wdth orders to 
bring Amasis alive into his presence. When Patarbemis arrived 
and summoned Amasis, Amasis, raising his leg (for he happened 
B. IV. chap. 159. 
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to be on horseback), broke wind and bade him carry that to Apries. 
Nevertheless Patarbemis begged of him, since the king had sent 
for him, to go to him ; but he answered, that he had been some 
lime preparing to do so, and that Apries should have no cause of 
complaint, for that he would not only appear himself, but would 
bring others with him ” Patarbemis, perceiving his design from 
what was said, and seeing preparations being made, returned in 
haste, as he washed to inform the king as soon as possible of 
what was going on : when, however, he came to Apries without 
bringing Amasis, Apries, taking no time for deliberation, in a trans- 
port of passion commanded his ears and nose to be cut off. The 
rest of the Egyptians, who still adhered to him, seeing one of the 
most distinguished among them treated in so unworthy a manner, 
did not delay a moment, but went immediately over to the others 
and gave themselves to Amasis. 163. When Apries heard of this, 
he armed his auxiliaries and marched against the Egyptians ; but 
he had with him Carian and Ionian auxiliaries to the number of 
thirty thousand ; and he had a palace in the city of Sais, that ivas 
spacious and magnificent. Now Apries’ party advanced against 
the Egyptians, and the party of Amasis against the foreigners. 
They met near the city Momemphis, and prepared to engage 
with each other. 

164. There are seven classes of Egyptians, and of these some 
are called priests, others w^arriors, others herdsmen, others swine- 
herds, others tradesmen, others interpreters, and lastly, pilots ; 
such are the classes of Egyptians ; they take their names from 
the employments they exercise. Their warriors arc called Cala- 
siries or Hermotybies, and they are of the following districts, for 
all Egypt is divided into districts. 165. The following are the 
districts of the Hermotybies. Busiris, Sais, Chemmis, Papremis, 
the island called Prosopitis, and the half of Natho. From these 
districts are the Hermotybies, being in number, when they are 
most numerous, a hundred and sixty thousand. None of these 
learn any mechanical art, but apply themselves wholly to military 
affairs. 166. These next are the districts of the Calasiries ; 
Thebes, Bubastis, Aphthis, Tanls, Mendes, Sebennys, Athribis, 
Pharbjethis, Thmuis, Onuphis, Anysis, Mycephoris ; this district is 
situated in an island opposite the city Bubastis. These are the 
districts of the Calasiries, being in number, when they are most 
numerous, tw^o hundred and fifty thousand men ; neither are these 
allowed to practise any art, but they devote themselves to military 
pursuits alone, the son succeeding to his father. 167. Whether 
the Greeks learnt this custom from the Egyptians I am unable to 
determine with certainty, seeing that the Thracians, Scythians, 
Persians, Lydians, and almost all barbarous nations, hold in less 
honour than their other citizens, those who learn any art and their 
descendants, but deem such to be noble as abstain from handi- 
crafts^ and particularly thos^ wjio devote themselves to war. AK 
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the Greeks, moreover, have adopted the same notion, and 
especially the Lacedaemonians ; but the Corinthians hold handi- 
craftsmen in least disestcem. 168. To these alone of all the 
E^iyptians, besides the priests, the following special privileges aic 
attac hed ; to each twelve chosen acres * free from tribute ; the 
ac re contains a square of one hundred Egyptian cubits, and the 
Egyptian cubit is equal to that of Samos : these privileges neie 
attached to them all, but others enjoyed them by turns, and the 
same persons never more than once. A thousand of the Calasirics, 
and as many of the Hermotybies, each served for a year as the 
king’s body-guard : to these accordingly was given the following 
allowance daily, in addition to the acres, to each five minac in 
weight of baked bread, two minai of beef, and four arysters 
of wine. This was the constant allow'ancc of the body-guard. 

169. When therefore Apries, leading his auxiliaries, and Amasis, 
all the Egyptians, met together at Momemphis, they came to an 
engagement, and the foreigners fought well, but being far inferior 
in numbers, were, on that account, defeated. Apries is said to 
have been of opinion that not even a god could deprive him of his 
kingdom, so securely did he think himself established : now, how- 
ever, when he came to an engagement he was beaten, and being 
taken prisoner, he was earned back to Sais, to that which was 
formerly his own palace, but wdiich nc w belonged to Amasis : here 
he was maintained for some time in the royal palace, and Amasis 
treated him well. But at length the Egyptians complaining that 
he did not act rightly in preserving a man who was the greatest 
enemy both to them and to him, he thereupon delivered Apries to 
the Egyptians ; but they strangled him, and afterwards buried 
him in his ancestral sepulchre ; this is in the sacred precinct of 
Minerva, very near the temple, on the left hand as you enter. The 
Saitae used to bring all the kings sprung from this district within 
the sacred precinct ; however, the tomb of Amasis is further from 
the temple than that of Apries and his progenitors, but evenj this 
is in the court of the sacred precinct, consisting of a large stone 
chamber, adorned with columns, made in imitation of palm-trees, 
and with other ornaments ; inside this chamber are placed folding 
doors, and within the doors is the sepulchre. 170. At Sais also, in 
the sacred precinct of Minerva, behind the chapel and joining the 
whole of the wall, is the tomb of one whose name I consider it 
impious to divqjge on such an occasion. And in the enclosure 
stand large stone obelisks, and there is a lake near, ornamented 
with a stone margin, formed in a circle, and in size, as appeared* to 
me, much the same as that in Delos, which is called the Circular. 
171. In this lake they perform by night the representation of that 

♦ See chap. 141, and note there. 

f All former translators of Herodotus have misconstrued this passage, by 
neglecting to give the force of the word 
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personas adventures, which they call mysteries. On these matters, 
however, though accurately acquainted with the particulars of 
them, I must observe a discreet silence. And respecting the 
sacred ntes of Ceres, n liich the Greeks call Thesmophoria, although 
I am acquainted with them, I must observe silence except so far as 
it is lawlul for me to speak of them. The daughters of Danaus 
were they who introduced these ceremonies from Egypt, and 
taught them to the Pciasgian women : but afterwards, when 
almost the whole Peloponnese was depopulated by the Dorians, 
these rites were lost ; but the Arcadians, who were the only Pelo- 
ponnesians left, and not expelled, alone preserved them. 

172, Aprics being tlius dethroned, Amasis, who was of the 
Saitic distiict, reigned in his stead; the name of the city from 
which he came was Siuph. At first the Egyptians despised, and 
held him in no great estimation, as having been formerly a private 
person, and of no illustrious family ; but afterwards he conciliated 
them by his address, without any arrogance. Pie had an infinite 
number of other treasures, and besides a golden foot-pan, in which 
Amasis himself, and all his guests, were accustomed to wash their 
feet. Having then broken this in pieces, he had made from it the 
statue of a god, and placed it in the most suitable part of the city ; 
but the Egyptians flocking to the image, paid it the greatest 
reverence. But Amasis, informed of their behaviour, called the 
Egyptians together, and explained the matter to them, saying, 
'^that the statue was made out of the foot-pan in which the 
Egyptians formerly vomited, made water, and washed their feet, 
and which they then so greatly reverenced ; now then, he pro- 
ceeded to say, the same had happened to him as to the foot-pan ; 
for though he was before but a private person, yet he was now their 
king he therefore required them to honour and respect him : 
by this means he won over the Egyptians, so that they thought fit 
to obey him. 173. Pie adopted the following method of manag- 
ing his affairs ; early in the morning, until the lime of full-market, 
he assiduously despatched the business brought before him ; after 
that he drank and jested with his companions, and he talked 
loosely and sportively. But his friends, offended at this, ad- 
monished him, saying, “ You do not, O king, control yourself 
properly, in making yourself too common. For it becomes you, 
who sit on a venerable throne, to pass the day in transacting 
public business ; thus the Egyptians would know ^that they are 
governed by a great man, and you would be better spoken of. 
But how you act in a manner not at all becoming a king.'' But 
he answered them as follows : “ They who have bows, when they 
want to use them, bend them ; but when they have done using 
them, they unbend them ; for if it were kept always bent, it would 
break, so that he could not use it when he had need. Such is the 
condition of man ; if he should incessantly attend to serious busi- 
ness, and' not give himself up sometimes to sport, be would 
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unawares become mad or stupified. I, being well aware of this, 
give up a portion of my time to each»” Thus he answered his 
friends. 174. Amasis is said to have been, even when a private 
person, fond of drinking and jesting, and by no means inclined to 
serious business ; and when the means failed him for drinking and 
indulging himself, he used to go about pilfering. Such persons as 
accused him of having their property, on his denying it, used to 
take him to the oracle of the place, and he was oftentimes con- 
victed by the oracles, and oftentimes acquitted. When, therefore, 
he came to the throne, he acted as follows : whatever gods had 
absolved him from the charge of theft, of their temples he neither 
took any heed, nor contributed any thing towards their repair ; 
neither did he frequent them, and offer sacrifices, considering them 
of no consequence at all, and as having only lying responses to 
give. But as many as had convicted him of the charge of theft, to 
them he paid the highest respect, considering them as truly gods, 
and delivering authentic responses. 

175. Moreover, he built an admirable portico to the temple of 
Minerva at Sais, far surpassing all others both in height and size, 
as well as in the dimensions and quality of the stones ; he likewise 
dedicated large statues, and huge andro-sphinxes, and brought 
other stones of a prodigious size for repairs : of these he brought 
some from the quarries near Memphis ; but those of the greatest 
magnitude, from the city of Elephantine, distant from Sais a pas- 
sage of twenty days. But of these, that which I not the least, 
rather the most admire, is this ; he brought a building of one 
stone from the city of Elephantine, and two thousand men, who 
were appointed to convey it, were occupied, three whole years in 
its transport, and these men were all pilots. The length of this 
chamber, outside, is twenty-one cubits, the breadth fourteen, and 
the height eight. This is the measure of the outside of the one- 
stoned chamber. But inside, the length is eighteen cubits and 
twenty digits, and the width twelve cubits, and the height five 
cubits. This chamber is placed nefir the entrance of the sacred 
precinct ; for they say that he did not draw it within the precinct 
for the following reason : the architect, as the chamber was being 
drawn along, heaved a deep sigh, being wearied with the work, 
over which so long a time had been spent ; whereupon Amasis, 
making a religious scruple of this, would not suffer it to be drawn 
any farther. Some persons however say, that one of the men 
employed at l^ie levers was crushed to death by it, and that on 
that account it was not drawn into the precinct. 176. Arqasis 
dedicated in all the most famous temples works admirable for 
their magnitude ; and amongst them at Memphis, the reclining 
colossus before the temple of Vulcan, of which the length is 
seventy-five feet ; and on the same base stand two statues of 
Ethiopian stone, each twenty feet in height, one on each side of 
the teinjjle. There is also at Sais aiiother similar statue, lying in 
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Ae same manner as that at Memphis. It was Amasis also who 
built the temple to Isis at Memphis, which is spacious and well 
worthy of notice* 

177, Under the reign of Amasis Egypt is said to have enjoyed 
the greatest prosperity, both in respect to the benefits derived 
from the river to the land, and from the land to the people ; and 
it is said to have contained at that time twenty thousand inhabited 
cities. Amasis it was who established the law among the Egyp- 
tians, that every Egyptian should annually declare to the governor 
of his district, by what means he maintamed himself ; and if he 
failed to do this, or did not show that he lived by honest means, 
he should be punished with death. Solon the Athenian, having 
brought this law from Egypt, established it at Athens ; and that 
people still continue to observe it, as being an unobjectionable 
regulation. 178. Amasis, being partial to the Greeks, both be- 
stowed other favours on various of the Circ^eks, and moreover gave 
the city of Naucratis for such as arrived in Egypt to dwell in ; 
and to such as did not wish to settle there, but only to trade by 
sea, he granted places where they might erect altars and temples 
to the gods. Now, the most spacious of these saircd buildings, 
which is also the most renowned and frequented, called the llel- 
leniuin, was erected at the common charge of the following cities : 
of the lonians, Chios, Tcos, Phocaca, and Chizomena: ; of the 
Dorians, Rhodes, Cnidus, Ilalirarnas'^us Phaselis ; and of the 
iEolians, Mitylenc alone. So that this temple belongs to them, 
and these cities appoint officers to prcsiile over tin* mart : and 
whatever other cities claim a share in it, claim what does not 
belong to them. Besides this, the people of yEgina built a temple 
to Jupiter for themselves ; and the Samians another to Juno, and 
the JVIilcsians one to Apollo. 179. Naucratis was anciently the 
only place of resort foi merch.ints, and there was no other in 
Egypt : and if a man arrived at any other mouth of the Nile, he 
was obliged to sv/ear “ that he had come there against his will ; 
and having taken such an oath, he must sail in tlie same ship to 
the Canopic mouth ; but if he should be prevented by contrary 
winds from doing so, he was forced to unload his goods, and carry 
them in barges round the Delta until he reached Naucratis. So 
gieat were the privileges of Naucratis. j8o. When the Amphyc- 
tions conlrarled to build the temple that now stands at Delphi tor 
three hundred talents (for the temple that was fcpinnerly there had 
b^en burnt by accident, and it fell upon the Dclphians to supply 
a fourth part of the sum), the Dclphians went about from city to 
city and solicited contributions ; and doing this they brought home 
no small amount from Egypt. For Amasis gave them a thousand 
talents of alum, and the Grecians who were settled in Egypt 
twenty minae. 

181. Amasis also contracted a friendship and an alliance with 
the Cyrenaeans ; and resolved to take a wife from that country, 
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either out of a desire of having a Grecian woman, or from some 
peculiar affection to the Cyrenjcans. He therefore married, as 
some say, the daughter of Battus ; others, of Arcesilaus ; though 
others, of Critobulus, a person of distinction among the citizens ; 
her name was Ladice. Whenever Amasis lay with her he was 
unable to have connection with her, which was not the case with 
respect to other women : upon the continuance of this for a long 
time, Amasis said to this woman, who was called Ladice : “ t 3 
woman, you have used charms against me, and no contrivance can 
prevent your perishing by the most cruel death of all women.” 
But Ladice, hnding that Amasis was not at all appeased by her 
denial of the fact, made a mental vow to Venus, that if Amasis 
should have intercourse with her that night (for this was the only 
remedy left), she would send a statue of the goddess to Cyrene. 
Immediately after the vow, Amasis had intercourse with her ; and 
from that tunc forward, whenever he came to her, he was able to 
have connection ; and after this he was exceedingly fond of her. 
But Ladice performed hei vow to the goddess, for having caused 
a statue to be made, she sent it to Cyrene, and it was still ^afe in 
my time, facing out of the city of C>iene. When Camb>be:> had 
conquer'^d Lgypt, and leaint who this Ladicc was, he sent her 
back unharmed to Cyrene, 182. Amasis also dcdirat(‘d offerings 
in Greece. In the first place, a gilded stitue of Minerva at 
Cyrene, and his own poitrait painted; secondly, to Minerva in 
Lindiis two stone statues and a linen corselet well worthy of notice ; 
thirdly, to Juno at Samos two images of himself carved in Wood, 
which stood in the large temple even in my time, behind the doors. 
Now he made this offering at Samos, on account of the friendship 
that subsisted between liimsclf and Polycrates the son of /Eaces : 
but those at Lindus, not on account of any friendship, but because 
it is reported that the daughters of Danaus founded the temple of 
Minerva at Lindus, when they touched there in their flight from 
the sons of Egyptus : and these were the offerings that Amasis 
made. He was the first who conquered Cyprus, and subjected it 
to the payment of tribute. 
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Against this Amasis, Cambyses, son of Cyrus, made war, lead- 
ing witli him both others, his own subjects, and of the Grecians, 
lonians and Aiolians. The cause of the war was this : Cambyses, 
having sent a herald into Egypt, demanded the daughter of 
Ainasis ; and he made this demand at the suggestion of an 
Egyptian physician, who out of spite served Amasis in this 
manner, because, havma; selected him out of all the physicians in 
Egypt, and torn him from Ins wife and children, he had sent him 
as a present to the Persians, when Cyrus, having sent to Amasis, 
required of him the best oculist in Egypt. The Egyptian there- 
fore, having this spite against him, urged on Cambyses by his 
suggestions, bidding him demand the daughter of Amasis, in order 
that if he should comply he might be grieved, or if he refused 
he might incur the hatred of Cambyses. But Amasis, dreading 
the power of the Persians, and being alarmed, knew not whether to 
give or to deny ; for he was well aware that Cambyses pui posed to 
take her, not as his wife, but hn> misti ess. Having considered these 
things, he did as follows. There was a daughter of Apries, the 
former king, very tall and beautiful, the only survivor of the family ; 
her name was Nitetis. This damsel, Amasis, having adorned with 
cloth of gold, sent to Persia as his own daughter. After a time, 
when Cambyses saluted her, addressing her by her father's name, 
the damsel said to him, 0 king, you do not perceive that you 
have been imposed upon by Amasis, who, having tflressed me in 
rich attire, sent me to you, presenting me as his own daughter ; 
whefeas, in truth, I am the daughter of Apries, whom he, though 
he was his own master, put to death, after he had incited the 
Egyptians to revolt." These words, and this accusation, induced 
Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, being greatly enraged, to invade 
Egypt. Such is the account the Persians give. 2. But the Egyp- 
tians claim Cambyses as their own, saying, that he was born from 
this daughter of Apries ; for that it Cyrus, and not Cambyses, 
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who sent to Amasis for his daughter ; but in saying this they err 
Nor indeed could it escape their notice (for if any people are well 
acquainted with the Persian customs, the Egyptians arc so), that 
first of all, it is not customary with them for a natural son to reign, 
when there is a legitimate son living ; and secondly, that Cambyses 
was the son of Cassandane, daughter of Pharnaspes, one of the 
Achiemenid?L', and not of the Egyptian woman. But they pervert 
the truth, claiming to be related to the family of Cyrus. And this 
is the real state of the case. 3. This other story is also told, which 
to me seems incredible. A certain Persian lady visited Cyruses 
w^omen, and when she saw the children of Cassandane, beautiful 
and tall, standing by her, praised them highly, being exceedingly 
struck with them ; but Cassandane, wife of Cyrus, said, “ Though 
I am the mother of such children, Cyrus holds me in disdain, and 
honours her whom he has obtained from Egypt." This she said 
through envy of Nitetis ; but the eldest of her sons, Cambyses, 
said, Therefore, mother, when I am a man, I will turn all Egypt 
upside down." He said this when he was about ten years of age, 
and the women were much astonished ; but he, bearing it in mind 
when he grew up and was possessed of the kingdom, accordingly 
invaded Egypt. 

4. The following other incident also occurred to promote this 
invasion. There was among the auxiliaries of Amasis a man by 
birth an Halicarnassian, whose name was Phanes, one able in 
counsel and valiant in war. This Phanes, owing some spite to 
Amasis, escaped in a ship from Egypt, with a design to confer 
with Cambyses. But as he W'as a man of no small consequence 
among the auxiliaries, and was very accurately acquainted with 
the alTairs of Egypt, Amasis sent in pursuit of him, making every 
effort to take him ; and he sent the most trusty of his eunuchs in 
pursuit of him, with a trireme, who caught him in Lycia, but 
having taken him, did not bring him back to Egypt, for Phanes 
overreached him by artifice ; for having intoxicated his guards, he 
got away to the Persians ; and coming over to Cambyses as he was 
preparing to march against Egypt, and was in doubt about his 
route, how he should pass the arid desert, he informed him both of 
other affairs of Amasis, and explained to him the route, thus advis- 
ing him : to send to the king of the Arabians, and ask him to grant 
him a safe passage through his territories. 5. By this way only is 
there an open passage into Egypt. For from Phoenicia to the 
confines of the city of Cadytis, which belongs to those who arc 
called the Syrians of Palestine, and from Cadytis, which is a city 
in my opinion not much less than Sardis, the sea ports as far as 
the city of Jenysus belong to the Arabian king ; and again, from 
Jenysus, as far as the lake Serbonis, near which Mount Casius 
stretches to the sea, belongs to the Syrians : and from the lake 
Serbonis, in which Typhon is reported to have been concealed, 
Egypt begins. Now, the country between the city of Jenysus, 
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Mount Casius, and the lake Serbonis, which is no small tract, but 
about a three days’ journey, is utterly destitute of water. 6. A 
circuinstaiK'e that few of those who have made voyages ♦ ) Egypt 
have noticed, T shall now proceed to mention. From evvT/y part of 
Greece, and also from Phoenicia, earthen vessels filled with wine 
are imported into Egypt twice every year, and yet, so to speak, not 
a single one of these wine jars is afterwards to be seen. In what 
way then, some one may ask, are they disposed of ? This I will 
also relate. Every magiblratc is obliged to collect all the vessels 
from his own city, and send them to Memphis ; but the peojde of 
that city, having filled them with water, convey them to those arid 
parts of Syria ; so the earthen axsscIs continually impoited and 
landed in Egypt, arc added to those already in Syria. 7. 'Phus 
the Persians, as soon as they became masters of Egypt, facilitated 
the passage into that country, by supplying it with water in the 
manner above mentioned. lUit as, at that time, water was not 
provided, Cambyses, by the advice of the Halicarnassian stranger, 
sent ambassadors to the Arabian, and requested a safe passage, 
which he obtained, giving to and receiving from him pledges of 
faith. 

8. The Arabians observe pledges as religiously as any people ; 
and they make them in the following manner : when any wash to 
pledge their faith, a third person, standing between the two parties, 
makes an incision with a sharp stone in the palm of the hand, 
near the longest fingers, of both the contractors ; then taking some 
of the nap from the garment of each, he smears seven stones, 
placed between them, with the blood ; and as he docs this, he 
invokes Ilacciius and Urania. When this ceremony is completed, 
the person who pledges his faith, binds his friends as sureties to 
the stranger, or the citizen if the contract be made with a citizen, and 
the friends also hold themselves obliged to observe the engagement. 
They acknowledge no other gods than Bacchus and uVania, and 
they say that their hair is cut in the same way as Bacchus’s is cut ; 
but they cut it in a circular form, shearing it round the temples. 
They call Bacchus, Orotal ; and Urania, Alilat. 9. When there- 
fore the Arabian had exchanged pledges with the ambassadors 
who came from Cambyses, he adopted the following contrivance : 
haying filled camels’ skins with water, he loaded them on all his 
living camels, and having done this he drove them to the arid 
region, and there awaited the army of Cambyses. This is the 
most credible of the accounts that are given ; yet it is right that 
one less credible should be mentioned, since it is likewise affirmed. 
There is a large river in Arabia called Corys, which discharges it- 
self into that called the Red Sea. From this river then it is said 
that the king of the Arabians having sewai together a pipe of ox- 
hides and other skins, reaching in length to the arid region, con- 
veyed the water through it ; and that in the arid region he dug 
large reservoirs, to receive and preserve the water. It is a twelve 

L 
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tlay^s journey from the river to the arid region ; he therefore 
conveyed water through three several pipes into three different 
places, u 

lo. Psammenitus the son of Amasis lay encamped at that called 
the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile, awaiting Cambyses ; forCambyses 
did not find Amasis alive when he marched against Egypt ; but 
Amasis died after a reign of forty-four years, during which no 
great calamity had befallen him. But having died, and being em- 
balmed, he was buried in the sepulchre that is in the sacred pre- 
cinct, which he himself had built.* During the reign of Psamme- 
nitus son of Amasis, a most remarkable prodigy befell the 
Egyptians ; for rain fell at Egyptian Thebes, which had never 
happened before, nor since, to my time, as the Thebans them- 
iselves affirm. For no rain ever falls in the upper regions of Egypt ; 
but at that time rain fell in drops at Thebes, ii. The Persians 
having marched through the arid region, halted near the Egyptians, 
as if with a design of engaging ; there the auxiliaries of the 
Egyptians, consisting of Greeks and Carians, condemning Phanes 
because he had led a foreign army against Egypt, adopted the 
following expedient against him : Phanes had left his sons in 
Egypt ; these they brought to the camp, within sight of their 
father, and placed a bowl midway between the two armies, then 
dragging the children one by one, they slew them over the bowl 
When they slaughtered all the children, they poured wine and 
water into the bowl ; and after all the auxiliaries had drank of the 
blood, they immediately joined battle. A hard battle having been 
fought, and when great numbers had fallen on both sides, 
the Egyptians were put to flight. 12. Here I saw a very surpris- 
ing fact, which the people of the country informed me of. For as 
the bones of those who were killed in that battle lie scattered 
about separately (for the bones of the Persians lay apart in one 
place as they did at first, and those of the Egyptians in another), 
the skulls of the Persians were so weak, that if you should hit them 
only with a single pebble, you would break a hole in them ; 
whereas those of the Egyptians are so hard, that you could 
scarcely fracture them by striking them with a stone. The cause 
of tliis, they told me, is as follows, and I readily assented ; that 
the Egyptians begin from childhood and shave their heads, and 
the bone is thickened by exposure to the sun : from the same 
cause, also, they are less subject to baldness, for one sees fewer 
persons bald in Egypt than in any other country. This, then, 
is the cause of their having such strong skulls : and the re*ason 
why the Persians have weak skulls is this ; they shade them from 
the first, wearing tiaras for hats. Now I, myself, saw that such was 
the case ; and I also observed the same thing at Papremis, with 
respect to those who were slain with Achaemenesf son of Daiiua* 
by Inarus the Libyan, 

* Su Book 11 , chap. x69. 
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13. The Egyptians, when they were defeated, fled in complete 
disorder from the battle. When they had shut themselves up in 
Memphis, Cambyses sent a Mitylenaean bark up the river, w'ith a 
Persian herald on board, to invite the Egyptians to terms. But 
they, when they saw tlie bark entering Memphis, rushed in a mass 
from the wall, destroyed the ship, and having torn the crew to 
pieces limb by limb, they carried them into the citadel. After this 
the Egyptians were besieged, and at length surrendei*ed. The 
neighbouring Libyans, fearing what had befallen Egypt, gave 
themselves up, without resistance ; and submitted to pay a tribute, 
and sent presents. In like manner the Cyreneeans and Bar- 
caeans, being equally alarmed with the Libyans, did as they had 
done. But Cambyses received very graciously the presents that 
came from the Libyans ; but was displeased with those of the 
Cyrenceans, as I suppose because they were inconsiderable. For 
the Cyrenmans sent only live hundred minae of silver, which he 
grasped and dispersed with his own hand among the soldiers. 
14. On the tenth day after Cambyses had taken the citadel of 
Memphis, having seated Psammenitus, the king of the Egyptians, 
who had reigned only six months, at the entrance of the city, 
by way of insult — having seated him with other Egyptians, he 
made trial of his courage by the following means. Having dressed 
his daughter in the habit of a slave, he sent her with a pitcher 
lo fetch water ; and he sent with her other virgins selected from 
the principal families, dressed in the same manner as the king^s 
daughter. As the virgins, with loud lamentation and weeping, 
came into the presence of their fathers, all the other fathers 
answered them with wailing and weeping, when they beheld their 
children thus humiliated. But Psammenitus alone, when he saw 
and knew what was going on, only bent his eyes to the ground. 
When these water-carriers had passed by, lie next sent his son, 
with two thousand Egyptians of the same age, with halters about 
their necks, and a bridle in their mouths ; and they were led out 
to suffer retribution for those Mitylenaeans who had perished at 
Memphis with the ship. For the royal judges had given sentence, 
that for each man ten of the principal Egyptians should be put to 
death. Yet he, when he saw them passing by, and knew that his 
son was being led out to death, though all the rest of the F2gyptians 
who sat round him wept and made loud lamentations, did the same 
as he had done in his daughter’s case. When these had passed 
by, it. happened 4:hat one of his boon companions, a man some- 
what advanced in years, who had lost his all, and possessed nothing 
but such things as a beggar has, asking alms of the soldiery-, 
passed by Psammenitus, the son of Amasis, and the Egyptians 
Seated in the suburbs ; but Psammenitus, when he saw him, weep- 
ing bitterly, and calling his companion by name, smote his head. 
Tnere were, however, spies there who communicated to Cam* 
byses everything that was done by him at each procession : bai 
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Cambyscs, surprised at this behaviour, sent a messenger, and 
inquired of him as follows: ** Psammenitus, your master Cain- 
byses inquires why, when you saw your daughter humiliated, and 
your son led to execution, you did not bewail or lament ; and 
have been so highly concerned for a beggar, who is in no way 
related to you, as he is informed/’ He then asked this question, 
but Psamnienitus answered as follows : Son of Cyrus, the calami- 
ties of my family are too great to be expressed by lamentation ; 
but the griefs of my friend were \vorthy of tears, who, having fallen 
from abundance and prosperity, has come to beggary on the 
threshold of old age.” When this answer was brought back by 
the messenger, it appeared to Cambyses to be well said ; and, as 
the Egyntians relate, Croesus wept, for he had attended Cambyses 
into Egypt, and the Persians that were present wept also, and 
Cambyses himself was touched with pity, and gave immediate orders 
to preserve his son out of those ivho were to peiish, and to remove 
him and bring him from the suburbs into his presence. 15. 
Those who were sent found the son no longer alive, having been 
the first that suffered ; but having removed Psammenitus himself, 
they conducted him to Cambyses, with whom he afterwards lived, 
without experiencing any violence. And had it not been suspected* 
that he was planning innovations, he would probably have reco- 
vered Egypt, so as to have the government intrusted to him. For 
the Persians arc accustomed to honour the sons of kings, and even 
iftlieyhavc revolted from them, nevertheless bestow the govern- 
ment upon their children ; that such is their custom may be proved 
from inanyotlicr examples, and amongst them by that of Than- 
nyras, the son of Inarus the Libyan, who recovered the govern- 
ment which his father had ; and by that of Pausiris, son of Amyr- 
taeus, for he also recovered his father’s government : yet none ever 
did more mischief to the Persians than Inarus and Amyrtmus. 
But now Psammenitus, devising mischief, received his reward, 
for he was discovered inciting the Egyptians to revolt ; and when 
he was detected by Cambyses he was compelled to drink the 
blood of a bull, and died immediately. Such then was his end. 

16. Cambyses proceeded from Memphis to the city of Sais, 
purposing to do what he did effect ; for when he entered the 
palace of Amasis, he presently commanded the dead body of 
Amasis to be brought out of the sepulchre ; and when this was 
done he gave' orders to scourge it, to pull off the hair, to prick 
it, and to abuse it in every possible manner. But when they 
were wearied with this employment (for the dead body, since 
it was embalmed, resisted, and did not at all fall in pieces), 
Cambyses gave orders to burn it, commanding what is impious. 
For the Persians consider fire to be a god ; therefore to burn the 
dead is on no account allowed by either nation j not by the 
Persiansj for the reason above-mentioned, for they say it is not 
* Su Cary’s Lexicon, v. 
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right to offer to a god the dead body of a man ; and by the 
Egyptians fire is held to be a living beast, and that it devours 
every thing it can lay hold of, and when it is glutted with food it 
expires with what it has consumed ; therefore it is their law, on no 
account to give a dead body to wild beasts, and for that reason 
they embalm them, that they may not lie and be eaten by worms 
Cambyses, therefore, commanded a thing repugnant to the 
customs of both nations. However, as the Egyptians say, it was 
not Amasis that was thus treated, but some other Egyptian of the 
same stature as Amasis whom the Persians insulted, tliinking they 
insulted Amasis. Eor they say, that Amasis, having been in- 
formed by an oracle of what should happen to him after death, in 
order to remedy the impending evil, buried the body of this very 
man who was scourged, near the door of his own sepulchre,* and 
charged his son to deposit his own in the remotest part of the 
vault. Now, these commands of Amasis, touching his own 
burial, and this man, appear to me never to have been given, but 
the Egyptians falsely boast of them. 

17. After this, Cambyses planned three several expeditions ; 
one against the Carthaginians, another against the Ammonians, 
and a third against the M aerobian Ethiopians, who inhabit that 
part of Libya which lies upon the South Sea. And in forming his 
plans he determined to send a naval force against the Caitha- 
ginians, and against the Ammonians a detachment of his land 
forces ; and against the Ethiopians, spies in the first instance, 
who were to see the table of the sun, which was said to exist 
among the Ethiopians, and besides to explore other things, and 
to cover their design they were to carry presents to the king. 
18. The table of the sun is said to be of the following description : 
there is a meadow in the suburbs filled with the cooked flesh of 
all sorts of quadrupeds ; in this the several magistrates of the 
city, for some purpose, place the flesh at night, and in the day- 
time whoever chooses comes and feasts on it. The inhabitants 
say that the earth itself, from time to time, produces these things. 
Such is the description given of what is called the table of the 
sun. 19. When Cambyses had determined to send the spies, he 
immediately sent to Elephantine for some of the Ichthyophagi, 
who understood the Ethiopian language ; and while they were 
fetching these,. he commanded the naval force to sail against 
Carthage. But the Phoenicians refused to obeyf for that they 
were bound by solemn oaths, and that they should act impiously 
if they made war against their own descendants. As the 
Phoenicians would not go, the rest were not fit for such an enter- 
prise : thus, therefore, the Carthaginians escaped slavery at the 
hands of the Persians. For Cambyses did not think it right to 
C.mploy force towards the Phoenicians, because they had voluji-« 
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tarily submitted to the Persians, and the whole naval force 
depended on them. The Cyprians loo, having given them- 
selves up to the Persians, joined the expedition against Egypt. 

20. When the Ichthyophagi came to Cambyses from Elephantine, 
he despatched them to the Ethiopians, having instructed them 
what to say, carrying presents consisting of a purple cloak, a 
golden necklace, bracelets, an alabaster box. of ointment, and a 
cask of palm wine. These Ethiopians, to whom Cambyses sent, 
are said to be the tallest and handsomest of all men ; and they say 
that they have customs different from those of other nations, and 
especially the following, with regard to the regal power ; for they 
confer the sovereignty upon the man whom they consider to be of 
the largest stature, and to possess strength proportionable to his 
size. 

21. When therefore the Ichthyophagi arrived among this 
people, they gave the presents to the king, and addressed him as 
follows : “ Cambyses, king of the Persians, desirous of becoming 
your friend and ally, has sent us, bidding us confer with you, and 
he presents you with these gifts, which are such as he himself 
most delights in.” But the PIthiopian, knowing that they came as 
spies, spoke thus to them : “ Neither has the king of the Persians 
sent you with presents to me, because he valued my alliance ; nor 
do you speak the truth ; for ye are come as spies of my kingdom. 
Nor is he a just man ; for if he w ere just, he w'ould not desire any 
other territory than his own ; nor w'ould he reduce people into 
servitude who have done him no injury. How'ever, give him this 
bow, and say these wwds to him : ‘ The king of the Ethiopians 
advises the king of the Persians, when the Persians can thus 
easily draw^ a bow of this size, then to make war on the M aero- 
bian Ethiopians with more numerous forces ; but until that 
time let him thank the gods, w'ho have not inspired the sons of 
the Ethiopians with a desire of adding another land to their own.” 

22. Having spoken thus and unstrung the bow, he delivered it to 
the comers. Then taking up the purple cloak, he asked what it 
was, and how made ; and when the Ichthyophagi told him the 
truth respecting the purple, and the manner of dyeing, he said 
that the men are deceptive, and their garments are deceptive also. 
Next he inquired about the necklace and bracelets, and when the 
Ichthyophagi explained to him their use as ornaments, the king 
laughing, and’ supposing them to be fetters, said that they have 
stronger fetters than these. Thirdly, he inquired about the , oint- 
ment ; and when they told him about its composition and use, he 
made the same remark as he had on the cloak. But when he 
came to the w'ine, and inquired how it was made, being very much 
delighted with the draught, he further asked what food the king 
made use of, and what was the longest age to which a Persian 
lived. They answered, that he fed on bread, describing the nature 
of wheat ; and that the longest period of the life of a Persian 
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was eighty years. Upon this the Ethiopia's! said, that he was not 
at all surprised if men who fed on dung lived so few years ; and 
they would not be able to live so many years, if they did not 
refresh themselves with this beverage, showing the wine to the 
Ichthyophagi : for rn this he admitted they were surpassed by the 
Persians. 23. The Ichthyophagi inquiring in turn of the king 
concerning the life and diet of the Ethiopians, he said, that most 
of them attained to a hundred and twenty years, and some 
even exceeded that term, and that their food was boiled flesh, and 
their drink milk. And when the spies expressed their astonish- 
ment at the number of years, he led them to a fountain, by 
washing in which they became more sleek, as if it had been of oil, 
and an odour proceeded from it as of violets. The water of 
this fountain, the spies said, is so weak, that nothing is able to 
float upon it, neither wood, nor such things as are lighter than 
wood ; but every thing sinks to the bottom. If this water is 
truly such as it is said to be, it may be they are long-lived by 
reason of the abundant use of it. Leaving this founlain, he con- 
ducted them to the common prison, where all were fettered with 
golden chains ; for among these Ethiopians brass is the most rare 
and precious of all metals. After having viewed the prison, they 
next visited that which is called the table of the sun. 24. After 
this, they visited last of all their sepulchres, which are said to be 
prepared from crystal in the following manner. When they have 
dried the body, either as the Egyptians do, or in some other way, 
they plaster it all over with gypsum, and paint it, making it as 
much as possible resemble real life ; they then put round it a 
hollow column made of crystal, which they dig up in abundance, 
and is easily wrought. The body being in the middle of the 
column is plainly seen, nor does it emit an unpleasant smell, nor 
is it in any way offensive : and it is all visible* as the body itself. 
The nearest relations keep the column in their houses for a year, 
offering to it the first-fruits of all, and performing sacrifices ; 
after that time they carry it out and place it some where near the 
city. 

25. The spies, having seen every thing, returned home ; and 
when^ they had reported all that had passed, Canibyses, being 
greatly enraged, immediately marched against the Ethiopians, 
without making any provision for the subsistence of his army, or 
once considering that he was going to carry his ^rms to the re- 
motest* parts of the world ; but as a madman, and not in possession 
of his senses, as soon as he heard the report of the Icthyophagi, 
he set out on his march, ordering the Greeks who were present to 
stay behind, and taking with him all his land forces. When the 
army reached Thebes, he detached about fifty thousand men, and 

• The Egyptian mummies could only be seen in front, the back being 
covered by a box or coffin ; the Ethiopian bodies could be seen all round, as 
the column of glass was transparent* 
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ordered them to reduce the Aramonians to slavery, and to burn 
the oracular temple of Jupiter, while he with the rest of his army 
maichcd against the Ethiopians. But before tlie army had passed 
over a fifth part of the way, all the provisions* that they had were 
exhausted, and after the provisions, the beasts of burden were 
eaten, and likewise failed. Now if Cambyses, when he learnt 
this, had altered his purpose, and had led back his army, even 
afiei his first error, he wt)uld have proved himself to be a wise 
man But now, without any reflection, he still continued advanc- 
ing. The soldiers, as long as they could gather any from the 
earth, supported life by eating herbs ; but when they reached the 
sands, some of them had recourse to a honid expedient, for taking 
one man in ten by lot, they devoured him : when Cambyses heard 
this, shocked at their eating one another, he abandoned his expe- 
dition against the Ethiopians, marched back and reached Thebes, 
after losing a great part from his army. From Thebes he went 
down to INlemphis, and suffered the Greeks to sail away. Thus 
ended the expedition against the Ethiopians. 26. Those who had 
been sent on the expedition against the Ammonians, after having 
set out from Thebes, marched under the conduct of guides, and 
are known to have reached the city Oasis, which is inhabited by 
Samians, said to be of the /Eschrionian tribe ; and they are distant 
seven days’ march from Thebes, across the sands. This country 
in the Circck language is called the Island of the Blessed, it is 
said then that the army reached this country ; but afterwards 
none, except the Ammonians and those who have heard their 
report, are able to give any account of them ; for they neither 
reached the Ammonians, nor returned back. But the Ammonians 
make the following report : when they had advanced from this 
Oasis towards them across the sands, and were about half-way 
between them and Oasis, as they were taking dinner, a strong and 
vehement south wind blew, and carrying with it heaps ot sand, 
covered them over, and in this manner they disappeared. The 
Ammonians say that such was the fate of this army. 

27. When Cambyses arrived at Memphis, Apis, whom the 
Greeks call F.paphus, appeared to the Egyptians ; and when this 
manifestation took place, the Egyptians immediately put on their 
richest apparel, and kept festive holiday. Cambyses, seeing them 
thus occupied, and concluding that they made these rejoicings on 
account of his ill success, summoned the magistrates of Memphis ; 
and when they came into his presence, he asked ^‘why ihe 
Egyptians had done nothing of the kind when he was at Memphis 
before, but did so now, when he had returned with the loss of a 
great part of his army.” They answered, that their god appeared 
to them, who was accustomed to manifest himself at distant in- 

♦ The Greek is irirlwv This expression is very common in Hero- 
dotus, So Book I. lao, ppeipdreov dre^ims, Sp also V, 44, 
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tervals, and that when he did appear, then all the Egyptians were 
used to rejoice and keep a feast. Cambyses, having heard this, 
said they lied, and as liars he put them to death. 28. Having 
slain them, he next summoned the priests into his presence ; and 
when the priests gave the same account, he said, that he would 
find out whether a god so tractable had come among the Egyptians ; 
and having said this, he commanded the priests to bring Apis 
to him ; tlicy therefore weflt away to fetch him. This Apis, or 
Epaphus, is the calf of a cow incapable of conceiving another 
offspring ; and the Egyptians say, that lightning descends upon 
the cow from heaven, and that from thence it brings forth Apis. 
This calf, which is called Apis, has the following marks : it is 
black, and has a square spot of white on the forehead ; and on 
the back the figure of an eagle ; and in the tail double hairs ; and 
on the tongue a beetle. 29. When the priests lirought Apis, Cam- 
byses, like one almost out of liis senses, drew his dagger, meaning 
to strike the belly of Apis, but hit the thigh ; then falling into a 
fit of laughter, he said to the priests, “ Ye blockheads, are there 
such gods as these, consisting of blood and flesh, and sensible of 
steel ? This truly, is a god worthy of the Egyptians. But you 
shall not mock inc with impunity.” Having spoken thus, he com- 
manded those, whose business it was, to scourge the priests, and 
to kill all the Egyptians whom they sliould find feasting. Thus 
the festival of the Egyptians was put an end to, and the priests 
were punished, lint Apis, being wounded in the thigh, lay and 
languished In the temjile ; and at length, when he had died 
of the wourd, the priests buried him without the knowledge of 
Cambyses. 

30. But Cambyses, as the Egyptians say, immediately became 
mad in consequence of this atrocity, though indeed lie was not of 
sound mind before. His first crime he committed against his 
brother Smerdis, who was born of the same father and mother; 
him he sent back from Egvjit to Persia through envy, because he 
alone of all the Persians had drawn the bow, which the Ichlhyo- 
phagi brought from the Ethiopian, within two fingers’ breadth ; 
of the other Persians no one was able to do this. After the 
departure of Smerdis for Persia, Cambyses saw the following 
vision in his sleep : he imagined that a messenger arrived from 
Persia and informed him that Smerdis was seated on the royal 
throne, and touched the heavens with his head. • Upon this, fear- 
ing for himself, lest his brother should kill him, and reign, he sent 
Prexaspes, who was a man the most faithful to him of the Persians, 
to Persia, with orders to kill Smerdis. And he, having gone up 
to Susa, killed Smerdis ; some say, when he had taken him out 
to hunt ; but others, that he led him to the Red Sea and drowned 
him. 31. This, they say, was the first of the crimes of Cambyses : 
the second he committed against his sister, who had accompanied 
him ip to Egypt, and whom he married, and who was his sister by 
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both parents. He married her in the folio way : for before, 
the Persians were on no account accustomed to intermarry with 
their sisters, Cambyses became enamoured of one of his sisters, 
and then bein^ desirous of making her his wife, because he 
purposed doing what was not customary, he summoned the royal 
judges, and asked them if there was any law permitting one who 
wished to marry his sister. The royal judges are men chosen 
from among Persians, who continue in office until they die, or are 
convicted of some injustice. They determine causes between the 
Persians, and are the interpreters of the ancient constitutions, 
and all questions are referred to them. When, therefore, Cam* 
byscs put the question, they gave an answer that was both just 
and safe ; saying that they could find no law permitting a brother 
to marry his sister, but had discovered another law which per- 
mitted the king of Persia to do whatever he pleased. Thus they 
did not abrogate the law through fear of Cambyses ; but that 
they might not lose their lives by upholding the law, they found 
out another that favouied his desire of marrying his sister. There- 
upon, Cambyses married her of whom he was enamoured, and 
shortly afterwards he had another sister. The youngest of these, 
then, who followed him into iigy])t, he put to death. 32. With 
respect to her death, as well as that of Smerdis, a twofold account 
is given. The Greeks say, that Cambyses made the whelj) of a 
lion fight with a young dog ; and that this wife was also looking 
on ; and that the dog being over-matched, another puppy of the 
same litter broke his chain, and came to his assistance, and thus 
the two dogs united got the better of the whelp. Cambyses was 
delighted at the siglit, but she, sitting by him, shed tears. Cam- 
byses obsciving this, asked her wliy she wept. She answered, 
that she wept seeing the puppy come to the assistance of his 
brother, remembering Smerdis, and knowing that there was no 
one to avenge him. The Greeks say, that for this speech she 
was put to death by Cambyses. But the Egyptians say, that as 
they were sitting at table, his wife took a lettuce, and stripped 
off its leaves, and then asked her husband, ‘‘Whether the lettuce 
stripped of its leaves, or thick with foliage, was the handsomer 
he said, “ When thick with foliage : ” whereupon she remarked, 
“ Then you have imitated this lettuce, in dismembering the house 
of Cyrus ” Whereupon he, being enraged, kicked her when she 
was with child ;\and she miscarried and died. 

33. Thus madly did Cambyses behave towards his own family ; 
whether on account of Apis, or from some other cause, from which, 
in many ways, misfortunes are wont to befall mankind. For Cam- 
byses is said, even from infancy, to have been afflicted with a 
certain severe malady, which some called the sacred disease.^ 
In that case, it was not at all surprising that, when his body was 
BO diseased, his mind should not be sound, 34. And towards the 
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Other Persians he behaved madly in the following instances : for 
it is reported that he said to Prexaspes, whom he highly honoured, 
and whose office it was to bring messages to him, and whose son 
was cup-bearer to Cambyses, and this is no trifling honour : he is 
reported to have spoken as follows : “ Prexaspes, what sort of a 
man do the Persians think me ? and what remarks do they make 
about me?” He answered, “ Sir, you are highly extolled in every 
other respect, but they say you are too much addicted to wine.” 
Prexaspes said this of the Persians, but the king, enraged, answered 
as follows : ** Do the Persians indeed say that, by being addicted 
to wine, I am beside myself, and am not in my senses ? Then their 
former words were not true.” For, on a former occasion, when the 
Persians and Croesus were sitting with him Cambyses asked, what 
sort of a man he appeared to be in comparison with his father 
Cyrus ; they answered that he was superior to his father, for that he 
held all that Cyrus possessed, and had acquired besides Egypt and 
the empire of the sea. Croesus, being present, not being pleased 
with this decision, spoke thus to Cambyses : ‘‘To me now, O son 
of Cyrus, you do not appear comparable to your father, for you 
have not yet such a son as he left behind him.” Cambyses was 
delighted at bearing this, and commended the judgment of Croesus. 
35. Therefore, remembering this, he said in anger to Prexaspes, 
“ Observe now yourself, whether the Persians have spoken the 
truth, or whether they who say such things are not out of their 
senses ; for if I shoot that son of yours who stands under the 
portico, and hit him in the heart, the Persians will appear to have 
said nothing to the purpose ; but if I miss, then say that the 
Persians have spoken truth, and that 1 am not of sound inind.” 
Having said this, and bent his bow, he hit the boy ; and when the 
boy had fallen, he ordered them to o])en him and examine the 
wound ; and when the arrovv was found in the heart, he said to the 
boy’s father, laughing, Prexaspes, it has been clearly shown to 
you that I am not mad, but that the Persians are out of their 
senses. Now tell me, did you ever see a man take so true an 
aim?” But Prexaspes, perceiving him to be out of his mind, and 
being in fear for his own life, said, “ Sir, I believe that a god him- 
self could not have shot so well.” At that time he committed such 
an atrocity ; and at another time, having, without any just cause, 
seized twelve Persians of the first rank, he had them buried alive 
up to the head. 

•36, While he was acting in this manner, Croesus the Lydian 
thought fit to admonish him in the following terms : “ O king, do 
not yield entirely to your youthful impulses and anger, but possess 
and restrain yourself. It is a good thing to be provident, and wise 
to have forethought. You put men to death who are your own 
subjects, having seized them without any just cause ; and you slay " 
their children. If you persist in such a course, beware lest the 
Persians revolt from you. Your father Cyi-us strictly cliarged me 
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to admonish you, and suggest whatever I might discover for your 
good/' He then manifested his good will, in giving this advice ; 
but Cambyses answered, “ Do you presume to give me advice, 
you, who so wisely managed your own country ; and so well 
advised my father, when you persuaded him to pass the river 
Araxes, and advance against the Massagetse, when they were will- 
ing to cross over into our territory ? You have first ruined yourself 
by badly governing your own country, and then ruined Cyrus, who 
was peisuaded by your advice. But you shall have no reason to 
rejoice ; for I have long wanted to find apietext against you/* So 
saying, he took up his bow for the purpose of shooting him ; but 
Creesus jumped up and ran out. C.imbyscs, wlien he was«,unable 
to shoot him, commanded his attendants to s^ize him, and put him 
to death. But the attendants, knowing his temper, concealed 
Cra'sus for the following reason, that if Cambyses should repent, 
and inquire for Creesus, they, by producing him, might receive re- 
wards lor piescrving him alive ; or if he should not repent, or 
regret him, then they would put him to death. N ot long afterwards 
Cambyses did rcgiet Crfe')US, and the attendants, knowing this 
acquainted him that he was still living ; on which Cambjses said, 
“1 am rejoiced that Croesus is still alive; they, however, who 
saved bun, shall not escape with impunity, but I will have them 
put to death." And he made good his word. 

37. He, then, committed many such mad actions, both against 
the Persians and his allies, while he stayed at Memphis, botli open- 
ing ancient sepulchres, and examining the dead bodies ; he also 
entered the temple of Vulcan, and derided the image, for the image 
of V'ulcan is very like the Plicrnician Palaici, which the Phconicians 
place at the prows of their triremes. For the benefit of any one 
who has not seen them, I will describe them ; it is a representation 
of a pigmy. He likewise entered the temple of the Cabeiri (into 
which It is unlawful for any one except the priest to enter), and 
these images he burnt, after he had ridiculed them in various 
ways : these also are like that of Vulcan ; and they say that 
they are the sons of this latter. 38. It is then in every way clear 
to me that Cambyses was outrageously mad ; otherwise he would 
not have attempted to deiicle things sacred and established 
customs. For if any one should propose to all men, to select the 
best institutions of all that exist, each, after considering them all, 
would choose th^r own ; so certain is it that each thinks his own 
it stitutions by far the best. It is not therefore probable, that <giy 
but a madman would make such things the subject of ridicule. 
That all men are of this mind respecting their own institutions, 
may be inferred from many and various proofs, and amongst them 
by the following. Darius having summoned some Greeks under 
his sway, who were present, asked them *‘for what sum they 
would feed upon the dead bodies of their parents." They answered 
that they would not do it for any 5um, Dariu? afterwaids havint 
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summoned some of the Indians called Callatians, who are arrus* 
tomed to eat their parents, asked them in the presence of the 
Greeks, and who were informed of what was said by an interpreter, 
for what sum they would consent to burn their fathers when they 
die ? but they, making loud exclamations, begged he would speak 
words of good omen. Such then is the effect of custom ; and 
Pindar appears to me to have said rightly, “ That custom is the 
king of all men.” 

39. Whilst Cambyses was invading Egypt, the Lacedaemonians 
made an expedition against Samos and Polycratcs, the son of 
/ 4 £accs, who had made an insurrection and seized on Samos. At 
first, having divided the state into three i)arts, he shared it with 
his brothers Pantagnatos and Syloson ; but afterwards, having 
put one of them to de.ilh, and expelled wSyloson, the } oungcr, In 
held the whole of Samos ; and holding it, made a treaty of fi iend- 
ship with Amasis king of Egypt, sending presents and receiving 
others from him in return. In a very short time the power ot 
Polycrates increased, and was noised alDroad throughout Ionia and 
the rest of Greece ; for whcicvcr he turned his arms, every thing 
turned out prosperously, lie had a hundred fifty-oared galleys, 
and a thousand archers. And he plundered all without distinction ; 
for he said that he gratified a friend more by restoring what he had 
seized, than by taking nothing at all. He accoidingly took m.iny 
of the islands, and many cities on the continent ; he moreover 
overcame in a sea-fight, and took prisoners, the Lesbians, who 
came to assist the Milesians with all their forces : these, being put 
in chains, dug the whole trench that surrounds the walls of Samos. 
40. Somehow the exceeding good fortune of Polycratcs did not 
escape the notice of Amasis, but was the cause of uneasiness to 
him ; and when his successes continued to increase, having 
written a letter in the following terms, he despatched it to Samos : 
“ Amasis to Polycratcs says thus: It is pleasant to hear of the 
successes of a friend and ally. Put your loo great good fortune 
does not please me, knowing, as I do, that the divinity is jealous. 
As for me, 1 would rather choose that both I and those for whom 
I am solicitous, should be partly successful in our undertakings, and 
partly suffer reverses ; and so pass life, meeting with vicissitudes of 
fortune, than being prosperous in all things. For I cannot rememlier 
tnat I ever heard of any man, who, having been constantly suc- 
cessful, did not at last utterly peiish. Be advised therefore by me, 
ajid act thus with regard to your good fortune, flaving considered 
what you can find that you value most, and the loss of which 
would most pain your soul ; this so cast away, that it may never 
more be seen of man : and if after this successes are not mingled 
interchangeably with reverses, again have recourse to the remedy 
I have suggested.” 41. Polycrates, having read this letter, and 
conceived that Amasis had given him good advice, inquired of 
liiinself by the loss of which of his valuables he should most afflict his 
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soul ; and on inquiry, he discovered the iollovving : he had a seal 
which he wore, set in gold, made of an emerald, and it was the 
woikmanship of Theodoras, the son of Telecles, a Samian ; when 
therefore he had determined to cast this away, he did as follows* 
Having manned a fifty-oared galley, he went on board it, and then 
ordered to put out to sea ; and when he was a considerable dis* 
lancc from the island, he took off the seal, and in the siglit of all 
on board, threw it into the sea. This done, he sailed back again ; 
and having reached his palace, he mourned it as a great misfor- 
tune. 42. But on the fifth or sixth day after thib the following circum- 
stance occurred : a fishciman, having caught a large and bcduliful 
fish, thought it a present worthy to be given to Polycrates ; he 
accordingly cairied it to the gates, and said that he wished to be 
admitted to the presence of Polyciates ; and when this was 
granted, he presented the tish, and said, “ O king, having caught 
this, I did not think it right to take it to market, although I get 
my living by hard labour ; but it seemed to me worthy of you and 
)our empire; I bring it therefore and present it to you/' He, 
pleased with these words, replied, ‘^You have done well, and I 
give you double thanks for your speech and your present, and I 
invite you to supper.” The fisherman, thinking a grcjit deal of 
this, went away to his own home ; but the servants, opening the 
fish, found the seal of Polycrates in its belly j and as soon as they 
had seen it, and taken it out, they carried it with great joy to 
Polycrates, and as they gave him the seal they acquainted him in 
what manner it had been found. But when it occurred to him 
that the event was superhuman, he wrote an account of what he 
had done, and of wdiat had happened, and having written, he 
despatched the account to Egypt. 43. But Amasis, having read 
the letter that came from Polycrates, felt persuaded that it was 
impossible for man to rescue man from the fate that awaited him, 
and that Polycrales would not come to a good end, since he was 
fortunate in every thing, and even found what he had thrown 
away ; having therefore sent a herald to Samos, he said that he 
must renounce his friendship. He did this for the following 
reason, lest if some dreadful and great calamity befell Polycrates, 
he might himself be grieved for him, as for a friend. 

44. iVgainst this Polycrates, then, who was so universally pros- 
perous, the Lacedaemonians made war, at the solicitation of those 
Samians who afterwards founded Cydonia in Crete/J' Polycrates, 
having sent to Caihbyses the son of Cyrus, as he was collecting an 
army for the invasion of Egypt, begged that he would send to him 
at Samos and demand some troops. When Cambyses heard this, 
he readily sent to Samos, requesting Polycrates to furnish a naval 
force to attend him in his invasion of Egypt. Whereupon he, hav- 
sng selected those citizens whom he most suspected of seditious 
designs, sent them away in forty galleys, enjoining Cambyses not 
* Set chop. 59* 
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to send them home again. 45. Now, some say that these Samians 
who were sent out by Polycrates never reached Egypt, but when 
they were off Carpathius, they conferred together and resolved to 
sail no farther. Others say, that having arrived in Egypt, and 
finding themselves watched, they made their escape from thence ; 
and as they were sailing back to Samos, Polycrates met them with 
a fleet, and came to an engagement ; and they who were returning 
gained the victory and landed on the island, and there having 
fought on land, they were worsted, and so set sad for Lacedremon. 
There are some who say that the party from Egypt conquered 
Polycrates ; in my opinion, giving an erroneous account : for there 
would have been no need for their calling in the Lacedaemonians, 
if they were themselves able to get the better of Polycrates. 
Besides, it is not at all probable that one who had a numerous 
body of foreign mercenaries, and of native archers, should be 
beaten by the Samians who returned, who were few in number. 
Moreover, Polycrates, having shut up together in the arsenals the 
children and wives of the citizens who were subject to him, had 
them ready to burn, together with the arsenals themselves, in case 
they should go over to those who were leturning. 46. When the 
Samians, expelled by Polycrates, arrived at Sparta, having pre- 
sented themselves before the magistrates, they made a long 
harangue, as people very much in earnest, liut they, at this first 
audience, answered them, that they had forgotten the first 
part of their speech, and did not understand the last. After this, 
having presented themselves a second time, they brought a sack, 
and said nothing else than “ the sack wants meal ; ” but the 
Lacedjemonians replied, that the woid “ was superfluous: 
it was, however, decreed that they should assist them. 47. Then 
the Lacedjemonians, having made preparations, set out with an 
army against Samos ; as the Samians say, requiting a former 
kindness, because they had formerly assisted them with some ships 
against the Messenians ; but as the Lacedaemonians say, they 
undertook this expedition, not so much for the purpose of assisting 
the Samians who entreated them, as from a desire to revenge the 
seizure of the bowl* which they sent to Croesus, and the corselet 
which Amasis king of Egypt had sent to them as a present ; for the 
Samians had robbed them of the corselet the year before they took 
the bowl. corselet was made of linen, with many figures of 

animals inwrought, and adorned with gold and cotton-wool : and 
on this account each thread of the corselet ma^es it worthy of 
adnliration ; for though it is fine, it contains three hundred and 
sixty threads, all distinct. Such another is that which Amasis dedi- 
cated to Minerva at Lindus.f 

48. The Corinthians readily assisted in abetting the expedi- 
tion against Samos ; because an injury had been also done to them 
by the Samians in the age preceding this expedition, done about 
* See Book I. ch, 70. t II. ch, 182. 
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the sjiine time as the seizure of the bowl. For Periander, son of 
Cyi^selus, had sent three hundred youths, of the noblest families 
of the Corcyrmans, to Alyattes at Sardis, for the purpose of emas- 
culation ; but when the Corinthians who were conducting the 
yo\iths touched at Samos, the Samians, having ascertained for 
what purpose they were being conducted to Sardis, first of all 
instructed the youths to touch the tem]>le of Diana, and afterwards 
would not suffer the Corinthians to remove the suppliants from the 
sanctuary ; and when the Corinthians denied the youths any suste- 
nance, the Samians instituted afestival, which they still observe in the 
same way. For when night came on, as long as the youths con- 
tinued suppliants, they instituted choruses of virgins and young 
men, and made a law that they should carry cakes of sesame and 
honey, in order that the Corcyrman youths might seize them and 
have food. This was continued until the Corinthians, who had 
charge of the youtlis, went away and left them ; then the Samians 
sent liomc the ycailhs to Corcyra. 49. Now if, after the death of 
Periander, the Corinthians had been on friendly terms with the 
Corcyre'eans, they would not have assisted in the expedition against 
Samos for the aljove-mentioned cause : but in fact, from the first 
colonization of the island, they have always been at variance wnth 
one another ; for this reason, therefore, the Corinthians remembered 
their grudge against the Samians. But Periander had selected 
the sons of the Corey raean nobles, and sent them to Sardis to be 
emasculated, in revenge of an insult olfered him ; for the Corcy- 
rmans had first committed an outrageous deed against him. 50, 
When Periander had killed his own wife Melissa, it happened that 
another calamity succeeded the foimcr. He had two sons by 
Melissa, one seventeen, the other eighteen years of age. These 
their maternal grandhither, Procles, w’ho was tyrant of Kpidaurus, 
sent for, and treated affectionately, as was natural, they being the 
sons of his own daughter. But when he sent them home, as he 
escorted them on their way, he said, “ Do you know, my sons, who 
killed your mother ? ” The elder of them took no notice of these 
words ; but the younger, whose r.sme was Lycophron, when he 
heard it, was so grieved at hearirg this, that on his return at 
Corinth, he neither addressed his father, reg&rdijg fcim as rhe 
murderer of l\i? mother, nor entered into conversation with rim, 
nor answered a word to his questions. At last Periander, being 
exceedingly angry, drove him from the palace, 51. Having 
driven him out, he inquired of the elder one what their grand- 
father had said to them. He related to him how kindly he had 
received them ; but he did not mention the words Procles said as 
he was escorting them, for he had paid no attention to them. 
But Periander affirmed that it was impossible but that he had 
suggested something to them ; and he persevered in his inquiries, 
till the young man recovered his memory, and mentioned this also. 
Periinder, reflecting on this, and resolving not to show any 
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indulgence, sent a messenger to the persons by whom the son who 
was driven out was entertained, and forbade them to receive him 
in their houses. But he, when being driven out from one house 
he came to another, was driven from this also, since Periandcr 
threatened all that received him, and required them to expel him. 
Being thus driven about he went to some other of his friends ; and 
they, though in dread, yet received him as the son of Periander. 52. 
At last Periandcr made a proclamation that whoever should either 
receive him in his house, or converse with him, should pay a sacred 
fine to Apollo, mentioning the amount. In consequence of this pro- 
clamation, therefore, no one would either converse with him, or 
receive him into their houses ; besides hehimself did not thinkit right 
to attempt what was forbidden, but persisting in his purpose strayed 
among the porticoes. On the fourth day Periander, seeing him 
reduced to a state of filth and starvation, felt compassion, and 
relaxing his anger, approached him, and said, My son, which of 
these is preferable, your present mode of life, or by accommodat- 
ing yourself to your father’s wishes, to succeed to the power and 
riches which 1 now possess ? You, who are my son, and a prince 
of wealthy Corinth, have chosen a vagabond life, by opposing and 
showing anger towards him, whom, least of all, you ought so to 
treat. For if any calamity has occurred in our family on account 
of which you have conceived any suspicion of me, it has fallen 
upon me, and I bear the chief burden of it, inasmuch as I 
murdered her. Do you, therefore, having learnt how much better 
it is to be envied tlian pitied, and at the same lime what it is to be 
angry with jiarents and superiors, return to your home.” With 
these words Periandcr endeavoured to restrain him. He, how- 
ever, gave his father no other answer, but said, that he had made 
himself liable to pay the sacred fine to the god, by having spoken 
to him. Periander therefore perceiving that the distemper of his 
son was impracticable and invincible, put him on board a ship, 
and sent him out of his siglu to Corcyra, for he was also master of 
that island. Periander having sent him away, made war on his 
father-in-law, Froclcs, as being the principal author of the present 
troubles ; and he took Epidaurus, and took Proclcs himself and 
kept him prisoner. 53. But when, in lapse of time, Periander 
grew old, and became conscious that he was no longer able to 
superintend and manage public affairs, ha^’ing sent to Corcyra, he 
recalled Lycophron to assume the government, for he did not per- 
ceive in his eldest son any capacity for gove%nvic 7 ti f but he 
appeared to him dull of intellect. But Lycophron did not deign to 
give an answer to the bearer of the message. Nevertheless Peri- 
ander, having a strong affection for the youth, next sent to him his 
sister, who was his own daughter, thinking she would be most 
likely to persuade him. On her arrival she thus addressed him : 

* After iuttipat eh^ai Hvvarhv rh wpd'^para Sifretr, must be supplied to 
^luplcte the sentence. 
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Brother, would you that the government should pass to others, 
and that your father’s family should be utterly destroyed, rather 
than yourself return and possess it ? Come home, then, and cease 
to punish yourself. Obstinacy is a sorry possession ; think not to 
cure one evil by another. Many have preferred equity to strict 
justice ; and many, ere this, in seeking their mother’s rights have 
lost their father’s inheritance. A kingdom is an uncertaiii 
possession, and many are suitors for it. He is now old, and past 
the vigour of life. Do not give your own to others.” Thus she, 
having been instructed by her father, said what was most likely to 
persuade him. But he in answer said, that he would never return 
to Corinth so long as he should hear his father tvas living. When 
^she brought back this answer, Periander sent a third time by a 
herald to say, that he himself intended to go to Corcyra ; and 
urged him to return to Corinth and become his successor in the 
kingdom. The son consenting to this proposal, Periander pre- 
pared to set out for Corcyra, and his son for Corinth ; but the 
Corey raeans being informed of each particular, in order that 
Periander might not come to their country, killed the young man : 
and in return for this, Periander took vengeance on the Corcyrajans, 
54. The Lacedaemonians, arriving with a great armament, 
besieged Samos, and having attacked the fortifications, they had 
passed beyond the tower that faced the sea near the suburbs ; but 
afterwards, when Polycrales himself advanced with a large force, 
they were driven back. Immediately after, the auxiliaries and 
many of the Samians poured down from the upper tower, which 
stands on the ridge of the mountain ; and having withstood the 
Lacedeemonians for a short time, tl>cy fled back again, and the 
enemy pursued them with great slaughter. 55. Now, if all the 
Lacedaemonians who w ere present on that day had behaved as 
well as Archias and Lycopas, Samos would have been taken. 
For Archias and Lycopas alone rushing on with the Samians as 
they fled to the wall, and being shut out from retreat, died in the 
city of the Samians. Another Archias, the son of Samius, son of 
Archias, the third in descent from this Archias, I myself met with, 
in Pitane, for he was of that tribe. He esteemed the Samians 
above all other strangers, and said, that the surname of Samian 
was given to his father, because he was son to that Archias who 
fell so gloriously at Samos ; and he said that he honoured the 
Samians, because his grandfather had been buried by them at tjic 
public charge. 56. The Lacedaemonians, after forty days 
been spent in besieging Samos, finding their affairs were not at all 
advanced, returned to Peloponnesus ; though a groundless report 
has gone abroad, it is said that Polycrates, having coined s 
large quantity of the country money in lead, had it gilt and gave it 
to them j and that they, having received it, thereupon took theil 
departure. This was the first expedition that the Lacedsentontim 
Dorians undertook against Asia*. 
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57. Those of the Samians who had fomented the war against 
Polycrates, when the Lacedicmonians were about to abandon them, 
set sail for Siphnus, for they were in want of money. The affairs 
of the Siphnians were at that time in a flourishing condition, and 
they were the richest of all the islanders, having in the island gold 
and silver mines, so that from the tenth of the money ac^"''^ng 
from thence a treasure is laid up at Delphi equal to the rich\.st, 
and they used every year to divide tiie riches that from 

the mines. When, therefore, they established this treasure, they 
consulted the oracle, whether their present prosperity sh^^ld con- 
tinue with them for a long time ; but the Pythian answered as 
follows : “ When the Prytaneum in Siphnus shall be white, and 
the market white-fronted, then there is need of a prudent man to 
guard against a wooden ambush and a crimson herald.” The 
market and Prytaneum of the Siphnians were then adorned with 
Parian marble. 58. This response they were unable to compre- 
hend, either then on the moment, or when the Samians arrived. 
For as soon as the Samians reached Siphnus, they sent one of 
their ships conveying ambassadors to the city. Formerly, all ships 
were painted red. And this it was that the Pythian forewarned 
the Siphnians, bidding them beware of a wooden ambush and a 
crimson herald. These ambassadors then, having arrived, re- 
quested the Siphnians to lend them ten talents ; but when the 
Siphnians refused the loan, the Samians ravaged their territory. 
But the Siphnians having heard of it, came out to protect their 
property, and having engaged were beaten, and many of them 
were cut off from the city by the Samians ; and they afterwards 
exacted from them a hundred talents. 59. From the Hermionians 
they received an island instead of money, Thyrca, near Pelopon- 
nesus, and gave it in charge to the Trtezenians ; and they them- 
selves founded Cydonia in Crete ; though they did not sail thither 
for that' purpose, but to expel the Zacyiithians from the island. 
They continued in this settlement, and were prosperous for five 
years ; so much so that these are the people who erected the 
sacred precincts that are now in Cydonia, and the temple of 
Dictynna, But in the sixth year the i 4 igincta% having vanquished 
them in a sea-fight, reduced them to slavery, together with the 
Cretans ; and they cut off the prows of their ships, which repre- 
sented the figure of a boar, and dedicated them ih the temple of 
Minerva in ifegina. The AiginetJe did this on account of a grudge 
they bore the Samians ; for former Samians, when Amphicrates 
reigned in Samos, having made war against >Egina, did the 
ZBginetae much mischief, and suffered in return. This, then, was 
the cause. 

60. I have dwelt longer on the affairs of the Samians, because 
they have three works the greatest that have been accomplished 
by all the Greeks. The first is of a mountain, one hundred and 
hffy orgyae in height ; in this is«dug a tunnel, beginning from the 
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base, with an opening at each side. The length of the excavation 
is seven stades, and the height and breadth eight feet each ; 
through the whole length of it is dug another excavation twenty 
cubits deep, and three feet broad, through which the \vater con- 
veyed by pipes reaches the city, drawn from a copious fountain. 
The architect of this excavation was a Megarian, Eupalinus, son 
of Naustrophus. This, then, is one of the three. The second is 
a mound in the sea round the harbour, in depth about one hundred 
orgym ; and the length of the mound is more than two stades. 
The third work of theirs is a temple, the largest of all we have 
ever seen ; of this, the tirst architect was Rhcccus, son of PhiJeus, 
a native. On account of these things I have dwelt longer on the 
affairs of the Samians, 

61. While Cambybcs, son of Cyrus, tarried in Egypt, and was 
acting madly, two magi, who wcie brothers, revolted. One of 
these, Cambyses had left steward of his palace. lie accordingly 
revolted, having been infoimcd of the death of Smerdis, and that 
it was kept secret, and that there were few of the Persians who 
were acquainted with it, for the generality thought him still alive. 
Thcrefoie, ha\ing formed the following design, he determined to 
make an attempt on the throne. He had a brother, who, I have 
said, joined him in the revolt, in person very like Smerdis, son of 
Cyrus, whom Cambyses, although he was his ow n brother, had put 
to death. 'I'hc nuigiH i\atiziihes, having persuaded this man that 
he would manage every thing for him, set him on the throne ; and 
having done tins, he sent heialds in various directions, and parti- 
culaily to Egypt, to proclaim to the army, that they must in future 
obey Smerdis, son of Cyrus, and not Cambyses. 62. The other 
heralds, therefore, made this proclamation ; and he, moreover, 
who was appointed to Egypt, finding Cambyses and his army 
at Ecbatana in Syria, standing in the midst, proclaimed what liad 
been ordered by the magus. Cambyses having heard this from 
the herald, and bc]ic\ing that he spoke the truth, and that he had 
himself been betrayed by i*rcxas))es (for that he, wlien sent to kill 
Smerdis, had not done so), looked tow’aids Prexaspes, and said, 
I^rexaspes, hast thou thus performed the tiusincss 1 enjoined 
thce.^” But he answered, *• Sir, it is not true that your brother 
Smerdis has revolted against you, nor that you can have any 
quarrel, great small, with him. For I myself put your order in 
execution, and buried him with my own hands. If, however, the 
dead rise again, expect that Astyages the Mede will rise up 
against you. But if it is now as formerly, nothing new can spring 
up to you from him. It appears to me, however, that w^e should 
pursue the herald, and find out by inquiry from whom he comes 
to proclaim to us that w^e are to obey king Smerdis/^ 63. When 
J^rexaspes had spoken thus, as the advice was approved by 
Cambyses, the herald was immediately pursued, and brought back. 
When he arrived Prexaspes questioned him as follow.s ; Friend, 
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since you say that you come as the messenger of Smcrdis, son of 
Cyrus, now speak the truth, and depart in peace. Whether did 
Smerdis himself appear in person before you, and give these 
orders, or some one of his ministers ? ” He answered, “ I have 
not so much as seen Smcrdis, son of Cyrus, since king Cambyses 
marched for Kgypt ; but the magus whom Cainbyses appointed 
stewaid of his palace gave me these orders, saying that Smcrdis, 
son of Cyrus, was the person who charged me to deliver this 
message to you.’’ Thus the man spoke without adding any un* 
truth, ihit Cainbyses said, “ Prexaspes, you, like a faithful man, 
having executed your instructions, have escaped all blame : but 
what Persian can this be, who has revolted against me, usurping 
the name of Smcrdis?” He replied, “ i think I understand the 
whole matter, O king : the magi are the persons who have re- 
volted against you, Patizithes, whom you left steward of the palace, 
and his brother Smeidis. ^ 64. When Crim])yses heard the name 
of Smcrdis, the truth of this account and of the dream* struck 
him : for he fancied in his sleep that some one announced to him 
that Smcrdis, seated on the royal throne, touched the heavens 
with his head. Perceiving, therefore, that he had destroved his 
brother without a cause, he wept for Smerdis ; and after he had 
lamented him, and bilteily deplored the whole calamity, he leapt 
upon his horse, resolving with all speed to march to Susa against 
the magus. But as he was leaping on his hors)C, tlic chape of his 
sword’s scabbard fell off, and the blade being laid bare, struck the 
thigh ; being wounded in that part where lie himself had formerly 
smitten the Egyptian god Apis. Camby<;es, when he tliought that 
he was mortally wounded, asked what was the name of the city. 
They said it was Ecbatana. And it had been before prophesied 
to him from the city of Buto, that he should end his life in Ecba- 
tana. He therefore imagined he should die an old man in 
Ecbatana of Media, where all his treasures were ; but the oracle 
in truth meant, in Ecbatana of Syria. When he had thus been 
informed, on inquiry, of the name of the city, though smitten by 
his misfortune, as well that proceeding from the magus as from 
the wound, he returned to his right mind ; and compreiicndmg 
the oracle said, “ Here it is fated that Cainbyses, son of Cyrus, 
should die.” 

65. So much he said at that time ; but about twenty days after, 
having summoned the piincipal men of the Pe^siins w'ho w’ere 
with him, he addressed them as follows : I am constrained to 
disclose to you a matter, which above all others I desired to con- 
ceal. When I was in Egypt I saw a \ision in my sleep, which I 
wish I had never seen. I thought that a messenger arrived from 
my palace and announced to me that Smerdis, seated on the royal 
throne, touched the heavens with his head. Fearing lest I sliould 
be deprived of my kingdom by my brother, I acted with more 
* Sie chap. 30, 
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precipitation than wisdom ; for in truth it belongs not to human 
nature to avert what is destined to happen. But I foolishly sent 
Prexaspes to Susa to put Smerdis to death ; since that crime was 
perpetrated I have lived in security, never considering whether, 
now that Smerdis was removed, some other mortal might not rise 
up against me. But utterly mistaking what was about to happen, 
I became a fratricide to no purpose, and am nevertheless deprived 
of my kingdom. For Smerdis the magus was the person whom 
the deity forewarned me in the vision would rise up against me. 
1 he deed, then, has been perpetrated by me ; consider, therefore, 
that Smerdis, son of Cyrus, is no more ; but the magi have pos- 
sessed themselves of the throne, he whom I left steward of my 
palace and his brother Smerdis. Now, he, who of right shoula 
have revenged the indignity I suffer from the magi, has perished 
impiously by the hand of his nearest relation. Since, therefore, 
he is no more, in the next place, of tlie other injunctions that I 
have to lay upon you, O Persians, the most necessary is, to let you 
know what I would have you do after my death. I therefore, in 
the name of the gods who protect the throne, charge you, and all 
of you, especially those of the Achaemenidae who are present, 
never to permit the government to return into the hands of the 
Modes : and if they have possessed themselves of it by craft, by 
craft be it recovered by you ; or if they accomplish it by force, by 
force to the utmost win it back again. And if you do thus, may 
the earth bring forth her increase ; may your wives and your 
flocks be fruitful, and you remain for ever free. But if you do not 
win back, nor attempt to win back the sovereign power, J impre-* 
cate upon you the contrary of all these things ; and moreover, may 
such an end befall every Persian as has befallen me.*' When 
Cambyses had spoken thus, he deplored his whole fortunes. 66. 
The Persians, when they saw their king weep, aU rent the gar- 
ments they had on, and gave themselves to abundant lamentatiom 
But afterwards, when the bone became infected and the thigh 
mortified, it carried off Cambyses, son of Cyrus, after he had 
reigned in all seven years and five months, having never had any 
children, either male or female. Great incredulity stole over the 
Persians who were present, as to the story that the magi had pos- 
session of the government ; but they thought that Cambyses said 
what he did calumniously, respecting the death of Smerdis, in 
order that the whole Persian nation might be made hostile to him. 
They therefore bplieved that Smerdis, son of Cyrus, had risen up 
and seized the kingdom : Prexaspes, moreover, vehemently denied 
that he had killed Smerdis j for it was not safe for him, now tliat 
Cambyses was dead, to own that he had killed the son of Cyrui 
with his own hand. 

67. Accordingly, the magus, after the death of Cambyses, rely- 
ing on his having the same name as Smerdis the son of Cyrus, 
reigned seairely during the seven months that remained to corn* 
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plete the eii»hth year of Cambyses ; in which time he treated all 
his subjects with such beneficence, that at his death, all the people 
of Asia, except the Persians, regretted his loss. For the magus, 
having despatched messengers to every nation he ruled over, pro- 
claimed a general exemption from military service and tribute for 
the space of three years : and he made this proclamation im- 
mediately on assuming the sovereignty. 6^, But in the eighth 
month he was discovered in the following manner. Otanes, son 
of Pharnaspes, was by birth and fortune equal to the first of the 
Persians. This Otanes first suspected the magus not to be 
Smerdis the son of Cyrus, but the person who he really was ; 
forming his conjecture from this circumstance, that he never went 
out of the citadel, and that he never summoned any of the principal 
men of Persia to his presence. Flaving conceived suspicion of 
him, he contrived the following ariifice, Cambyses had married 
his daughter, whose name was Idimdyma ; the magus therefore had 
her as his wife, and cohabited with her, as well as with all the rest 
of the wives of Cambyses. Otanes therefore, sending to this 
daughter, inquired with what man she lay, whether with Smerdis 
son of Cyrus, or some otlier person : she sent back wnid to him, 
saying, that she did not know, for that she had never seen Smerdis 
sort of Cyrus, nor knew who it was that cohabited with her. Otanes 
sent a second time, saying, If you do not yourself know Smerdis 
son of Cyrus, then inquire of Atossa who this man is, with whom 
she as well as you cohabits, for she must of necessity know her 
own brother.” To this his daughter replied, “ I can neither have 
any conversation with Atossa, nor see any of the women who used 
to live with me j for as soon as this man, whoever he is, succeeded 
to the throne, he dispersed, us all, assigning us separate apart- 
ments.” 69 * When Otanes heard this, the matter appeared much 
more plain ; and he sent a third message to her in these words : 
** Daughter, it becomes you, being of noble birth, to undertake any 
peril that your father may require you to incur. For if this 
Smerdis is not the son of Cyrus, but the person whom 1 suspect, 
it is not fit that he, lying with you and possessing the empire of 
the Persians, should escape with impunity, but suffer the punish- 
ment due to his offences. Now therefore follow my directions : 
when he sleeps with you, and you know him to be sound asleep, 
touch his cars ; and if you find he has ears, be assured that you 
cohabit with Smerdis son of Cyrus ; but if he has none, with 
Smerdis the magus.” To this message Phaedyma^answered, say- 
ing, that she should incur very great danger by doing so ; for if 
he had no ears, and she should be discovered touching him, she 
welt knew that he would put her to death ; nevertheless she would 
make the attempt” She accordingly promised to accomplish this 
for her father. Now Cyrus, son of (Tambyses, dudng his reign, 
hrtd cut off the ears of this Smerdis, the magus, for some grave 
offence. This Pheedyma. daughter of Otanes, therefore, determine 
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ing to execute all that she had promised her father, when her turn 
came to approach the magus (for in Persia the wives visit their 
husbands in regular succession), went and slept with him : and 
when the magus was sound asleep, she felt for his ears, and per- 
ceiving without any difficulty that the man had no cars, as soon as 
it was day, she sent and made known to her father what the ca^r* 
was. 

70. Thereupon Olanes, having taken with him Aspathines and 
Gobryas, who were the nol)lest of the Persians, and persons on whom 
he could best rely, related to them the whole ahair : they too had 
themselves suspected that the case was $0 ; and when Otancs 
had adduced his reasons, they admitted their force ; and they 
agreed that each should associate with himself a Persian in whom 
he could place most reliance. Otanes accordingly introduced 
Intaphernes ; Gobryas, ]\Iegaby7Ais ; and Aspathines, Hydarnes. 
These six being associated, Danus son of Hystaspes arrived at 
Susa from l^ersia, where his father was governor. When there- 
fore he arrived, the six Persians determined to admit Darius to 
the confederacy. 71. These seven having met, exchanged pledges 
with each other and conferred together. When it came to the 
turn of Darius to declare his opinion, he addressed them as 
follows : I thought that I was the only person who knew that it 
was the magus who reigns, and that Snierdis son of Cyrus is dead \ 
and for this very reason I hastened hither in order to contrive the 
death of the magus, liut since it proves that you also are ac- 
quainted with the fact, and not I only, it appears to me that we 
should act immediately, and not put it off; for that would be of 
no advantage.” Otancs said to this, ** Son of Plystaspes, you are 
born of a noble father, and show yourself not at all inferior to him ; 
do not however so inconsiderately hasten this enterprise, but set 
about it with more caution : for we must increase our numbers, 
and then attempt it.^ Darius replied to this, “ Be assured, ye men 
who aie here present, if you adopt the plan proposed by Otanes, 
you will all miserably perish : for some one will discover it to the 
magus, consulting bis own private advantage : and indeed you 
ought to have carried out your project immediately, without com- 
municating it to any one else ; ’♦'but since you have thought fit to 
refer it to others, and ye have disclosed it to me, let us carry it out 
this very day, or be assured, that if this day passes over, no one 
shall be beforefeand with me and become my accuser, but I myself 
will denounce you to the magus.” 72. Otanes, seeing Dariqs so 
eager, replied, ‘‘ Since you compel us to precipitate our enterprise, 
and will not permit us to defer it, come, do you tell us in what way 
we are to enter the palace and attack them ; for you yourself know, 
if not having seen them, yet surely by report, that guards are 
stationed at intervals ; and how shall we pass them ? ” Darius 

♦ More literally, “deliberating upon it by yourselves," or “having kept 
your own counsel." 
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answered Otanes, There are many things that cannot be made 
clear by words, but may by action : and there are other things that 
seem piacticable in description, but no signal effect proceeds from 
them. He assured that the guards stationed there will not be at 
all difticult to pass by : for in the first place, seeing our rank, there 
is no one who will not allow us to pass, partly from respect, and 
partly from fear ; and in the next place, 1 have a most specious 
pretext by which we shall gain admission, for I will say that I am 
just arrived from Persia, and wish to rc]K)rt a message to the king 
from my father. For wlien a he must be told, let it be told : for 
we all aim at the same ends, both they who tell lies, and they who 
keep to the truth. Some tell lies when, by persuading wath false- 
hoods, they are likely to gain some advantage ; whilst others speak 
the truth, in order that, by the truth, they may acquire some ad- 
vantage, and something further may be intrusted to them : thus 
by ditferent processes we aim at the same end. But if nothing 
were likely to be gained, as well he who speaks truth would lie, and 
he who lies would speak truth. Whoever of the doorkeepers, 
therefore, shall willingly let us pass, shall be rewardetl in due time ; 
but whoever offers to oppose us must instantly be treated as an 
enemy ; and when wc have forced our passage, we must accom- 
plish our work.” 73. After this Gobr\as said ; Friends, shall we 
ever have a better opportunity to recover the sovereign power, or 
if we shall be unable to do so, to die seeing we who are i^ersians, 
arc governed by a Medic magus, and one without ears. Those 
among you who were present with Cambyses when he lay sick, 
well remember the imprecations he uttered at the point of death 
against the Persians if they should not attempt to repossess them- 
selves of the sovereign power : we did not then believe his story, 
but thought that Cambyses spoke from ill-will. I therefore give 
my voice that we yield to Darius, and that on breaking up ihir* 
conference we go no where else than direct to the magus.” Thus 
spoke Gobryas, and all assented to his proposal. 

74, Whilst they were deliberating on these things, the following 
events happened to take place. The magi, on consultation, deter- 
mined to make Prexaspes their friend ; both because he had 
suffered grievous wrongs from Cambyses, who shot his son dead 
with an arrow ; and because he alone of all the Persians knew of 
the death of Smerdis, son of Cyrus, having despatched him with 
his own hand ; and moreover, because Prexasppes was in high 
repute with the Persians. For these reasons, therefore, having 
sent for Prexaspes, they endeavoured to win his friendship, binding 
him by pledges and oaths, that he would keep to himself, and 
never divulge to any man, the cheat they had put upon the 
Persians, assuring him that they would give him everything in. 
abundance. When Prexaspes had promised that he would do as 
the magi persuaded him, they made a second proposal, saying, 
that they would assemble all the Persians under the walls of the 
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palace, and desired that he would ascend a tower, and harangue 
them, asmrin^^ them that they were governed by Smerdis son of 
Cyrus, and by no one else. This they enjoined him, as being a 
man most trusted by the Persians, and as having frequently 
affirmed his belief, that Smerdis son of Cyrus was still living, and 
having utterly denied his murder. 75. When Prexaspes said that 
he was ready to do lliat also, the magi, having convoked the 
Persians, placed him on the top of a turret, and commanded him 
to harangue the people. But he purposely forgot what they 
desired him to say, and, beginning troni Aclixnicnes, described 
the genealogy of Cyruses family ; and afterwards, when he came 
down to him, he ended by telling them what great benefits Cyrus 
had done the Persians : and having gona through these, he 
declared the whole trutli, saying, that he had before concealed it, 
as it was not safe for him to tell what had happened ; but that in 
the present emergency, necessity constrained him to make it 
known. He accordingly told them that he, being compelled by 
Carabyses, had put Smerdis, son of Cyrus, to death, and that the 
magi then reigned. After he had uttered many imprecations 
against the l^ersian.s, if they should not recover back the sovereign 
power, and punish the magi, he threw himself headlong from the 
tower. Thus died Prexaspes, a man highly esiccmed during the 
course of his whole life. 

76. The seven Persians, having resolved to attack the magi 
without delay, set out after they had offered prayers to the gods ; 
and while they were in the midst of their way they were informed 
of all that had occurred with respect to Prexaspes ; whereupon, 
standing aside out of the way, they again conferred together ; and 
some with Otanes strongly advised to defer the enterprise, and not 
to attempt it while affairs were in such a ferment ; but others, with 
Darius, to proceed at once, and to do what had been deter- 
mined on, and on no account to defer it. While they were hotly 
disputing there appeared seven pairs of hawks pursuing two pairs 
of vultures, and plucking and teaiing them. The seven, on seeing 
this, all ap])rovecl the opinion of Darius, and forthwith proceeded 
to the palace, emboldened by the omen. 77. When they ap- 
proached the gates, it happened as Darius had supposed ; for the 
guards, out of respect for men of highest rank among the Persians, 
and not suspecting any such design on their part, let them pass by, 
moved as ikey were by divine impulse ; nor did any one question 
them. But wheh they reached the hall, they fell in with the 
eunuchs appointed to carry in messages, who inquired of them for 
what purpose they had come ; and at the same time that they 
questioned them they threatened the doorkeepers for permitting 
them to pass, and endeavoured to prevent the seven from proceed* 
ring any farther, But they, having exhorted each other, and drawn 
their daggers, stabbed all that opposed their passage on the spot* 
and then rushed to the men's apartment 78. The magi happened 
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to be both within at the time, and were consulting about the con- 
duct of Prexaspes. When, therefore, they saw the eunuchs in 
confusion, and heard their outcry, they both hurried out, and when 
they perceived what was going on, put themselves on the defensive. 
One of them accordingly snatched up a bow and the other had 
recourse to a javelin, and thereupon the parties engaged with each 
other. The one who had taken up the bow, seeing his enemies 
were near and pressing upon them, found it of no use ; but the 
other made resistance with his spear, and first wounded Aspathines 
in the thigh, and next Intaphcrnes m the eye ; and Intaphernes 
lost his eye from the wound, but did not die. Thus one of the 
magi wounded those two ; but the other, when he found his bow of 
no service, fled to a chamber adjoining the men\ apartment, pur- 
posing to shut to the door, and two of the seven, Darius and 
Gobryas, rushed in with him ; and as (tobryas was grappling with 
the magus, Darius standing by was m pemlexity, fearing lest he 
should strike Gobryas in the dark ; but Gobryas, seeing that he 
stood by inactive, asked him why he did not use his hand ; he 
answered, “ Fearing for you, lest I should strike you.” But 
(robryas replied, “Drive your sword even through both of us.” 
Darius obeying, made a thrust with his dagger, and by good for- 
tune hit the magus. 

79. Having slain the magi, and cut off their heads, they left 
the wounded of their own party tliere, as well on account of their 
exhaustion as to guard the acropolis ; but the other five of them, 
carrying the heads of the magi, ran out with shouting and 
clamour, and then called upon the rest of the Persians, relating 
what they had done, and showing them the heads ; and at the 
same time they slew every one of the magi that came in their 
way. The Persians, informed of what had been done by the 
seven, and of the fraud of the magi, determined themselves also 
to do the like ; and having drawn their daggers, they slew every 
magus they could hnd ; and if night coming on had not pre- 
vented, they would not have left a single magus alive. This day 
the Persians observe in common more than any other, and in it 
they celebrate a great festival, which they call “ riie slaughter of 
the magi.” On that day no magus is allowed to be seen m 
public, out they shut themselves up in their own houses during 
the whole of that day. 

80. When the tumult had subsided, and five days had elapsed, 
those who had risen up against the magi deliberal dd on the stJite 
of affairs ; and speeches were made that are disbelieved by some 
of the Greeks, however they were made. Otanes advised that 
they should commit the government to the Persians at large 
speaking as follows i “ It appears that no one of us should hence 
forward be a monarch, for it is neither agreeable nor good. For 
you know to what a pitch the insolence of Cambyses reached, and 
you have experienced the insolence of the magus. And indeed 
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how can a monarchy be a well-constituted government, where one 
man is allowed to do whatever he pleases without control ? for if 
evcTj the best of men were placed in such power, he would depart 
from his wonted thoughts. For insolence is engendered in him by 
the advantages that surround him, and envy is implanted in man 
from Ills birth, and having these two, lie has every vice ; for 
puffed up by insolence he commits many nefarious actions, and 
others through envy. One would think that a man who holds 
sovereign power should be free from envy, since he possesses 
every advantage ; but the contrary to this takes place in his con- 
duct towards the citizens, for he envies the best who continue to 
live, and delights in the worst men of the nation ; he very readily 
listens to calumny, and is, the most inronsisiont of all men ; for if 
you show him respect in moderation he is offended because he is 
not si.fiiricntly honi)ured ; and if any one honours him very much 
he is olfended as with a Hattercr. But I proceed to relate what is 
most important. He changes the institutions of our ancestors, 
violates women, and puts men to death without trial. liut a 
popular government bears the faiicst name of all, equality of 
rights ; and secondly, is guilty of none of those excesses that a 
monarch is. 1 he obtains his offue by lot, and exer- 

cises it under responsibility, and refers all plans to the public. I 
therefore give my o[)ini()(i, tlnit we should do away wuth monarchy, 
and exalt the people, for in the many all things arc found/^ 
C)tanes accordingly advanred this opinion. 81. Megabyzus 
advised them to inlnist the government to an oligarcliy, and spoke 
as foil<»ws : “ I concur with what Otanes has said about abolishing 
tyranny ; but in bidding us transfer the power to the people, he 
has erred from the best opinion ; for nothing is more foolish and 
insolent than a useless crowd, therefore it is on no account to be 
endured, that men, who arc endeavouring to avoid the insolence 
of a ivr.int. should fall under the insolence of an unrestrained 
multitude. The former, when he docs anything, docs it knoW' 
ingly, but the latter have not the means of knowing, for how 
should they know who have neither been taught, nor are ac- 
quainted with any thing good or lilting ; they who, rushing on 
without reflection, prev ipitate affairs like a winter torrent Let 
those, then, who desire the ruin of the Persians adopt a demo- 
cracy ; but let us, having chosen an association of the best men, 
commit the sbveieign powci to them, for among them w'e our- 
selves shall be included, and it is reasonable lo expect that the 
best councils will proceed from the best men.” Megabyzus 
accordingly advanced this opinion. 82. Darius expressed his 
opinion the third, saying : “ In what Megabyzus has said concern- 
ing the people, he appears to me to have spoken rightly ; but 
concerning an oligarcliy, not so. P'or if three forms are proposed, 
and each of these which I allude to the best in its kind, the best 
democracy, and oligarchy, and moharchy, I affirm that the last is 
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far superior. For nothing; can be found better than one man, who 
is the best ; since actinj^ upon equally wise plans, he would |,Dvem 
the people without blame, and would keep his designs most secret 
from the ilhaffected. But in an oligarchy, whilst many are exert- 
ing their energies for the public good, strong private enmities 
commonly spring up ; for each wishing to be chief, and to carry 
his own opinions, they come to deep animosities one against 
another, from whence seditions arise ; and Irom seditions, 
murder ; and from murder it results in inonarc hy : and thus it is 
proved how much this form of government is the best. But when 
the people rule, it is impossible but that e\il should spiing up ; 
when, therefore, evil springs up, mutual enmities do not arise 
among the bud, but powerful combinations, for they who injiuc the 
commonwealth act in conceit ; and this la-t-) until some one of the 
people stands forward and puts them <lo\vn ; <ind on lid-, account 
he IS admired by thc^ })cople, and being admired, he becomes a 
monarch; and in tins he too shows that a monaichy is best. 
But to comprehend all in one word, whence came our freedom? 
and who gave it ? was it fiom the jieoplc, or an oligarchy, or a 
monarch ? My opinion therefore is, that as we were made free by 
one man, we should maintain the same kind of government ; and 
morcov-cr, that we should not subvert the institutions of our 
ancestors, seeing they are good ; for that wete not well.” 

83. These throe opinions weic pio]>oscd, and tour of the seven 
arlhered to the last. When the opinion of Oianes, who was 
anxious to introduce equality among the Tersians, was overruled, 
he thus .spoke in the midst of them : “Associates, since it is evi- 
dent that someone of ns must be made king, either ajipointcd by 
lot, or by the body of the Persians, intrusting the government to 
whom they may choose, or by some other way; now 1 will not 
enter into conqictitiun with you ; for 1 wish neiilicr to govern nor 
]>e governed. But on tins rondilion 1 give up all claim to the 
government, that neither I nor any of my posterity may be 
subject to any one of you.’^ When he had said this, and the six 
had agreed to these terms, he did not join in the contest, but 
withdrew from the assembly ; and this family alone, of all the 
Persians, retains its liberty to this day, and yields obedience only 
so far as it pleases, but without transgressing the laws of the 
Persians. 84. The rest of the seven consuhctl how they might 
appoint a king on the most equitable terms ; and*thcy determined 
that to Otanes and his posterity for ever, if the kingdom should 
devolve on any other of the seven, should be given a Median vest 
yearly, by w'ay of distinction, together with all such presents as 
are accounted most honourable among the Persians. They 
decreed that these things should be given him for this reason, 
bccau.se he first adva.sed the cntei prise, and assoc'iated them 
together, 'fhese honours were conferred on Otanes bv way of 
distinction And they made the following resolutions with regard 
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to the whole body : that every one of the seven should have 
liberty to enter into the palace without being introduced, unless 
the king should happen to be in bed with one of his wives ; and 
that the king should not be allowed to marry a wife out of any 
other family than of the conspirators. With regard to tlie 
kingdom, they came to the following determination, that he \vhos<s 
horse should first neigli in the suburbs at sunrise, while they were 
mounted, should have the kingdom. 

85. Darius had a groom, a shrewd man, whose name was 
Gtbares ; to this person, when the assembly had broken up, 
Darius spoke as foHows : Gibares, we have determined with 
respect to the kir.gdom to do in this manner ; he whose horse 
shall neigh first at sunrise, when \ve ourselves are mounted, is to 
have the kingdom. Now therefore, if you have any ingenuity, 
contrive that 1 may obtain this honour, and not another.” 
GBbares answered. “ If, sir, it indeed depends on this, whether 
you shall be king or not, be confident on this point, and keep up 
your spirits ; for no one else shall be king before you ; I have a 
charm for the occasion.” Darius said, “ If you have any such 
contrivance, it is time 10 put it in practice, and not to delay ; 
for to-morrow our trial is to be.” (Ebaies having heard this, did 
as follows : as soon as it was nig>-c, he led the mare which 
Darius’s horse was most fond of, to the suburbs, tied her up, and 
led Darius’s horse to Inr; and he led him several times round 
near the maie, gradually bringing him nearer, and at last let the 
horse cover her, 86. At dawn of day, the six, as they had agreed, 
met together on horseback j and as they were riding round the 
suburbs, when they came to the spot where the mare had been 
tied the preceding night, Darius's horse ran forward and neighed ; 
and as the horse did this, lightning and thunder came from a clear 
sky. These things happening to Dmius, consummated the 
auspices, as if done by appointment. The others, dismounting 
from their horses, did obeisance to Darius as king. 87. Some s«iy 
that (Ebares had recourse to the foregoing artifice ; others, to tlic 
following ; (for the story is told both ways by the Persians) ; that 
having rubbed his hand upon the genital part of the marc, he kept 
it concealed under his trowsers, and at sun-rise, when the horses 
were about to start, (Ebares drew out his hand and put it to the 
nostrils of Dariys’s horse, and that he, taking the scent, began to 
snort and neigh. 

88. Accordingly Darius, son of Ilystaspcs, was declared king, 
and all the people of Asia, except the Arabians, were subject to 
him, Cyrus having first subdued them, and afterwards Cambyses. 
The Arabians never submitted to the Persian yoke, but were on 
friendly terms, and gave Cambyses a free passage into Egypt ; 
for without the consent of the Arabians the Persians could not 
have penetrated into Egypt. Darius^contracted his first marriages 
with Persians ; he married two daughters of Cyrus, Atossa and 
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Artystona : Atossa had been before married to her brother Cam- 
byscs, and afterwards to the magus, but Artystona was a virgin. 
He married another also, daughter of Smerdis, son of Cyrus, 
whose name was Parmys ; and he had besides the daughter of 
Otanes who detected the magus. His power ivas fully established 
on all sides. Having then first of all made a stone statue, he had 
it erected ; and a figure was upon it representing a man on horse- 
back ; and he had engraved on it the following inscription, 
Darius, SON of Hystaspes, by the sagacity of his horse, 
there mentioning the name), and by the address of CEbares, 

HIS GROOM, OBTAINED THE EMPIRE OF THE PERSIANS. 89. 
Having done this in Persia, he constituted twenty governments, 
which they call satrapies ; and having constituted the governments 
and set governors over them, he appointed tributes to be paid to 
him from each nation, both connecting the adjoining people with 
the several nations, and omitting some neighbouring people, he 
annexed to some others that were more remote. He dijjtributed 
the governnr'Mts, and the annual payment of tribute, in the 
following manner. Such of them as contributed si]\er, were 
required to pay it according to the standard of the I laby Ionian 
talent ; and such as contributed gold, according to the Eubuic 
talent. The Babylonian talent is equal to seventy Euboic minae. 
During the reign of Cyrus, and aftcr\vards of Cambyses, there was 
no fixed regulation with regard to tribute, but they brought in 
presents. In consequence of this imposition of tribute, and other 
things of a similar kind, the Persians say Darius was a trader, 
Cambyses a master, and Cyrus a father. The first, because he 
made profit of every thing ; the second, because he was severe 
and arrogant ; the latter, because he was mild, and ahvajs aimed 
at the good of his people. 90. From the lonians, the Magnesians 
in Asia,* the ^^olians, Cnrians, Lycians, Miiyeus, and Painphyl- 
ians, for one and the same tribute w.ts imposed on them all, there 
came in a revenue of four hundred talents in silver ; this then 
compo.sed the first division. From the Mysians, Lydians, Laso- 
nians, Cabalians, and Hygennians, five hundred talents ; t'nis was 
the second division. From the Hellespontians, who dwell on the 
right as one sails in, the Phrygians, the Thracians in Asia, 
Paphlagonians, Mariandynians, and Syrians, there was a tribute 
of three hundred and sixty talents; this was the third division. 
From the Cilicians, three hundred and sixty white ‘horses, one for 
every day, and fin e hundred talents of silver ; of these a hundred 
and forty were expended on the cavalry that guarded the Cilician 
territory, and the remaining three hundred and sixty went to 
Darius ; this was the fourth division. 91. From the city of 
Poseideium, which Amphilochus, son of Ainpbinraus, founded on 
the confines of the Cilicians and Syrians, beginning from this 
down to Egypt, except a district belonging to Arabi.ins, which 
♦ Th«re wjre also Magnesians in Thessaly. Set Book VII. ch. 183. 
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was exempt from taxation^ was paid a tribute of three hundred 
and fifty talents ; and in this division is included all Phcenicia, 
Syria which is called Palestine, and Cyprus ; this was the fifth 
division. From Ej^ypt, and the Libyans bordering on Egypt, and 
from Cyrene and Barce (for these were annexed to the Isgyptian 
division), acrnied seven hundred talents, besides the revenue 
arising from lake Moeris, which was derived from the fish : in 
addition, then, to this money, and the fixed supply of corn, there 
accrued seven hundred talents ; for they furnish in addition 
120,000 measures of corn for the Persians who occupy the white 
fortress at Memphis, and their allies : this was the sixth division. 
The Saltagydie, Gandarians, Dadicae, and Aparytie, joined toge- 
ther, contributed one hundred and seventy talents ; this was the 
seventh division. From Susa, and the rest of the country of the 
Cisbian*^, three hundred talents ; this was the eighth division. 
92. From Babylon and the rest of Assyria, there accrued to him a 
thousand talents of silver, and five hundred young eunuchs ; this 
was the ninth division. From Ecbatana and the rest of Media, 
and the Paricanians, and Orthocorybantes, four hundred and fifty 
talents ; this was the tenth division. Th*j Caspians, Pausicx, 
Panlimathians, and Darita;, contributing together, paid two 
hundred talents ; this was the eleventh division. From the 
Bactrians as far as the /Kgla?, was a tribute of tliree hundred and 
sixty talents ; this was the twelfth division. 93. From Pactyica, 
and the Armenians, and the neighbouring people as far as the 
Euxine Sea, four hundred talents ; this was the thirteenth division. 
From the Sagarlinns, Sarangcans, ThamanrCans, Utians, Mycians, 
and those who inhaliit the islands on the Red Sea, in which the 
king settles transported convicts ; from all these came a tribute of 
six hundred talents ; tins was the fourteenth division. The S ara; 
ajid^Caspians ]).ud two hundred and fifty talents ; this^was'THe 
fiftecuTOi division. The Parthians, Chorasmians, Sogdians, and 
Ari ins, three hundred talents ; this was the sixleetith division. 
94. 'fhe Paricanians and Asiatic Ethiopians paid four hundred 
talents ; this was the seventeenth division. The Maticnians, 
Suspires, and Aiarodians, wx‘re taxed at two hundred talents ; this 
was the eighteenth div ision. From the Moschians, Tibarenians^ 
Macronians, Mosynarians. and Marsians, three hundred talents 
were demanded ; this was the nineteenth division. Of the Indians 
the population is by far the greatest of all nations whom we know 
of, and they pf.id a tribute proportionably larger than all the rest, 
three hundred and sixty talents of gold dust ; this was the (wen* 
tierh division. 95. Now the Babylonian standard, compared with 
the Kuboic talent, rniikcs the total nine thousand five hundred 
and forty talents ; and the gold estimated at thirteen times the 
value of silver, the gold dust will be found to amount to four 
thousand six hundred and eighty Euboic talents. Therefore, if 
the total of all these are computed together, fourteen thousand 
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five hundred and sixty Euboic talents were collected by Darius as 
an annual tribute ; and passincj over less sums than these, I do 
not mention them, 96. This tribute accrued to Darius from 
Asia, and a small part of Libya ; but in the course of time another 
tribute accrued from tlic islands, and the inhaliitants of Europe 
far as 'I'hcssaly. This tribute the kinj( treasures up in the 
following manner : having melted it, he pours it into earthen jars, 
and having filled it he takes away the earthen mould ; and when 
he wants tnoney he cuts off so much as he has occasion for from 
time U) time. 

97. These, then, were the governments and the imposts on 
each. I'he Persian territory alone has not been mentioned as 
subject to tribute ; for the Persians occupy their land free from 
taxes. They indeed were not ordered to pay any tribute, but 
brouglit gifts. The Ethiopians. „bonlcring on wbcuu 

CamWs£s_siiJ:)dij^*'‘ when he marched against the M„acrobiaji 
EtlTopums, and who ducll about the sacred city of IS’ysa, and 
^^eT}rale ‘ FestlvaTs of Baerhus,— these Ethiopians, and their 
lieTghbours^ use the same grain as the Calanttan Indians, and live 
iii, subterrancovi's dwellings ; -—both these bring every third year, 
and they continued to do so to my time, two clKcnices of unmolten 
gold, two hundred blocks of ebony, five Ethiopian boys, and 
twenty large elephants’ tusks. The Colchians numbered them- 
selves among those who gave presents, as well as the neighbouring 
nations, as far as Mount Caucasus ; for to this mountain the 
dominions of Persia extend. But the people to the north side of 
the Caucasus pay no regard to the Belgians. These, then, for the 
gifts they imposed on themselves, furnished, even to my time, 
every five years one hundred boys, and one hundred virgins. The 
Arabians also furnislicd every year a thouscuid talents of frank- 
incense, These, then, brought to the king the above gifts besides 
the tnbutc. 

< 98. The Indians obtain the great quantity of gold, from which 
they supply the before-mentioned dust to the king, in the mariner 
presently described. That part of India towards the rising sun is 
all sand ; for of the people with whom we are acquainted, and of 
whom any thing certain is told, the Indians live the furthest 
towards the east and the sun-rise of all the inhabitants of Asia ; 
for the Indians^ country towards the east is a desert, by reason of 
the sands. There are many nations of Indians, and they do not 
speak the same language as each other ; some of them are 
nomades, and others nol. Some inhabit the marshes of the river, 
and feed on raw fish, which they take going out in boats made of 
reeds ; one joint of the reed makes a boat. These Indians wear a 
garment made of rushes, which, when they have cut the reed from 
the river and beaten it, they afterwards plait like a mat and wear 
it as a corselet. 99, Other Indians, living to the east of these, are 
nomades, and eat raw flesh ; they are called Padajans. They are 
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said to use the following customs* When any one of the com- 
munity is sick, whether it be a woman or a man, if it be a man 
the men who are his nearest connexions put him to death, alleging 
that if he wasted by disease his flesh would be spoilt; but if he 
denies that he is sick, they, not agreeing with him, kill and feast 
upon him. And if a woman be sick, in like manner the women 
who are most intimate with her do the same as the men. And 
whoever reaches to old age, they sacrifice and feast upon ; but few 
among them attain to this state, for before that, they put to death 
every one that falls into any distemper. 100. Other Indians have 
the following different custom ; they neither kill anything that has 
life, nor sow anything, nor are they wont to have houses, but they 
live upon herbs, and they have a grain of the sht of millet in a 
pod, which springs spontaneously from the earth, this they gather, 
and boil it and eat it with the pod. When any one of them falls 
into any disorder, he goes and lies down in the desert, and no one 
takes any thought about him, whether dead or sick. loi. The 
intercourse of all these Indians whom I have mentioned takes 
place openly as with cattle ; and all have a complexion closely 
resembling the Ethiopians. The seed they emit is not white, as 
that of other men, but black as their skin ; the Ethiopians also 
emit similar seed. These Indians are situated very far from the 
Persians, towards the south, and were never subject to Darius. 

102. There.,are oth^ Indians bordering on ihe city .ol Casna- 
^rus aridThe country of Pactyica, settled northward of. the otner 
rndiaiis, whose mode of life resembles that of tha. Bactrians. 
They „are the most warlike of the Indians, jand these 
are sent to procure the |;;old ; for .near J^his .pati,ii^ jdes 4 n:t 3 ^ 
r.eJ^bn'oT the santL-i In this desert then, and in the sand, there are 
anfs in size somewhat less indeed than dogs, but larger than foxes. 
Some of them are in the possession of the king of the Persians, 
which were taken there. These ants, forming their habitations 
under ground, heap up the sand, as the ants in Greece do, and 
in the same manner ; and they are very like them in shape. The 
sand that is heaped up is mixed with gold. The Indians therefore 
go to the desert to get this sand, each man having three camels, 
on either side a male one harnessed to draw by the side, and a 
female in the middle, this last the man mounts himself, having 
taken care to yoke one that has been separated from her young as 
recently born ps possible ; for camels are not inferior to horses in 
swiftness, and are much better able to carry burdens. 103. What 
kind of figure the camel has I shall not describe to the Greeks, as 
they are acquainted with it ; but what is not known respecting it I 
will mention. A camel has four thighs and four knees in his 
hinder legs, and his private parts are turned between the binder 
legs to the tail 104. The Indians then, adopting such a plan and 
such a method of harnessing, set out for the gold, having before 
calculated the time, so as to be ehgaged in their plunder durlng^e 
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holiest part of the day, for during the heat the ants hide themselves 
under ground. Amongst these people the sun is hottest in the 
morning, and not, as amongst others, at mid-day from the time that 
it has risen some way, to the breaking up of the market ; during 
this time it scorches much more than at mid-day in Greece ; so 
that, it is said, they then refresh themselves in water. Mid-day 
fcorches other men much the same as the Indians ; but as the day 
declines, the sun becomes to them as it is in the morning to others ; 
and after this, as it proceeds it becomes still colder, until sun-set, 
then It is very cold. 105. When the Indians arrive at the spot, 
having sacks with them, they fill these with the sand, and return 
with all possible expedition. For the ants, as the Persians say, 
immediately discovering them by the smell, pur.sue them, and they 
are equalled in swiftness by no other animal, so that if the Indians 
did not get the stait of them while the ants were assembling, not 
a man of them could besa\cd. Now tlie male camels (for they 
arc inferior in speed to the females) slacken iheir pace, dragging 
on,"" not both equally ; but the females, mindful of the young they 
have left, do not slacken their pace. 'Ihus the Indians, as the 
Persians say, obtain the greatest pail of then* gold ; and they have 
some small quantity more tliat is dug m the country. 

106. The extreme paits of tlie mli.ibiicd voild somehow possess 
the most excellent pioclud,; as (beece enjoys by far the best 
tempered climate. For m the fust place, India is the farthest 
part of the inhabited world towaida the east, as I have just 
observed : in this part then all animals, both quadrupeds and 
birds, aie much larger than they are m other coimiiies with the 
exception of horses ; in this respect they are surpassed by the 
Med i c breed called the Nysxa n hordes, in the next place, there 
of goTtt~lTf6re,‘^)T^^ pai tly brought down by 
the nveis, and partly sc i/ed in the manner I have described. And 
ccitain wild trees ihcie bear wool instead of iruit, that in beauty 
and quality excels that of ^lH•ep; and the Indians make their 
clotiiing from these trees 107. Again, Aiabia is the farthest of 
inhabited countiies tnwaids the south ; and this is the only 
region in which grow frankincense, myrih, cassia, cinnamon, and 
ledanum. All these, except myrrh, the Arabians gather with diAi- 
culty. The frankinc'cnse they gather by burning styrax, which 
the Phoenicians import into Greece ; they take it by burning this ; 
for winged serpents, small in si^e, and various in iorm, guard the 
treqs that bear frankincense, a great number round each tree. 
These arc the same serpents that invade F'gypt.f They are driven 
from the trees by nothing else but the smoke of the styrax. 108. 
The Arabians say this also, that the whole land would be filled 
by these serpents, if some such thing did not take place with 

♦ For the various modes of translating thb difiituk passage, see Bachr't 
Note, or Oiry's Lexnoih 

f Su Book II, chap, ys, 
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regard to them, as I know happens to vipers. And the providence 
of God, as was likely, proves itself wise : whatever creatures are 
timid, and fit for food, have been made very prolific, lest the 
species should be destroyed by constant consumption ; but such 
as are savjige and noxious, unprolific. For instance, the hare, 
which is hunted by all, beasts, birds, and men, is so prolific that 
it alone of all beasts conceives to superfetation, having in its womb 
some of its young covered with down, others bare, others just 
formed, and at the same time conceives again. Such then is the 
case. Whereas a lioness, which is the strongest and fiercest of 
beasts, bears only one once in her life ; for in bringing forth she 
ejects her matrix with the whelp ; and this is the cause : when 
the whelp begins to move in the womb, he, having claws, much 
sharper than those of any other beast, lacerates the womb ; and as he 
increases in strength, he continues tearing it much more ; and wlien 
the biith approaches, not a single part of it remains sound. 109, 
So also if vipers and the winged serpents of Arabia multiplied as 
fast as their nature admits, men could not possibly live. Hut now 
when they couple together, and the male is in the very act of im- 
pregnating, as he emits the seed, the female seizes him by the 
neck, and clinging to him, never lets him go until she has gnawed 
througli him. In this manner the male dies, and the female pays 
the following retribution to the in.de ; the ofGpring, while yet in 
the womb, avenging their father, eat through the matrix : and 
having gnawed thr\)ugh her bowels, thus make their entrance into 
the w'orld. But other serpents, which are not hurtful to men, lay 
eggs, and hatch a vast number of young. Now vipers arc found 
in all parts of the world ; but flying serpents arc abundant in 
Arabia, and no where else, there they appear to be very 
numerous. 

no. The Arabians obt.iin the fi-ankincunsc in the manner I have 
described ; and the cassia as follow.s : when they have covered 
their whole body and face, except the eyes, wath hides and other 
skins, they go to the cahsia ; it grows in a shallow lake ; and 
around the lake and in it lodge winged animals v(u*y like bats, 
and they screech fearfully, and are exceedingly fierce* These 
they keep ofT from their eyes, and so gather the cassia, ill. The 
cinnamon they collect in a still more wonderful manner. Where 
it grows and what land produces it, they are unable to tell ; except 
that some, givivg a probable account, say that it grows in those 
countries in which Bacchus was nursed. And they say that hp'ge 
birds bring those rolls of bark, which wc, from the Pheenirians, 
call cinnamon, the birds bring them for their nests, which arc 
built with clay, against prccipiioics mountains, where there is no 
access for man. The Arabians, to surmount this difficulty, have 
invented the following artifice : having cut up into large pieces 
the limbs of dead oxen, and asses, and other beasts of burden, 
they carry them to these spots, and having laid them near the 
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nests, they retire to a distance. But the birds flying down carry 
up the limbs of the beasts to their nests, which not being strong 
enough to support the weight, break and fall to the ground. Then 
the mcn» coming \ip, in this manner gather the cinnamon, and 
being gathered by them it reaches other countries. 112. But the 
ledanum, v\hich the Arabians call ladanum, is still more wonderful 
than this ; for though it comes from a most stinking place, it is 
itself most fragrant. For it is found sticking like gum to the beards 
of hc-goats, 'li'/iich collect it from the wo(*d. It is useful for many 
ointments, and the Arabians burn it very generally as a perfume. 
J13. It may suffice to have said thus much of these perfumes; 
and there breathes from Arabia as it were, a divine odour. They 
have two kinds of slice)) worthy of admiration, which are seen no 
where else. One kind has large tails, not less than three cubits 
in length, which, if suffered to trail, would ulcerate, by the tails 
rubbing on the ground. But every shepherd knows enough of 
the carpenters art to prevent thi\'^ for they make little carts and 
fasten them under the tails, binding the tail of each separate 
sheep to a separate cart. I'he other kind of sheep have broad 
tails, even to a cubit in breadth. 114. Where the meridian declines* 
towards the setting sun, the Ethiopian territory reaches, being the 
extreme part of the habitable world. It produces much gold, 
huge elephants, wild trees of all kinds, ebony, and men of large 
statute, very handsome, and long-lived. 

1 1 5. These, then, are the extremities of Asia and Libya. Con- 
cerning the western extremities of Europe 1 am unable to speak 
with certainty, for I do not admit tliat there is a river, called by 
barbarians Eridanus, which discharges itself into the sea towards 
the north, from which amber is said to come ; nor am I acquainted 
with the Cassiterides islands, from whence our tin comes. For 
in the first place, the name Eridanus shows that it is (Grecian, and 
not barbarian, and feigned by some poet ; in the next place, though 
I have diligently inquired, I have never been able to hear from 
any man who has himself seen it, that there is a sea on that side 
of Europe. However, both tin and amber come to us from the 
remotest parts. 116. Towards the north of Europe there is 
evidently a very great quantity of gold, but how procured I am 
unable to say with certainty ; though it is said that the Arimas- 
pians, a one-eyed people, steal it from the griffins. Neither do I 
believe this, that men are born with one eye, anfl yet in other 
respects resemble the rest of mankind. However, the extremities 
of the world seem to surround and enclose the rest of the earth, 
and to possess those productions which we account most excellent 
and rare, 

llj. There is a plain in Asia shut in on every side by a range 
of mountains, and there are five defiles in the mountain. This 
plain formerly belonged to the Chorasmians, situated on the con* 
* That U ** south-^cst.’* 
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fines of these Chomsmians, of the Hyrcanians, Parthians, Saran- 
gleans, and Thamanieans ; but since the Persians have had the 
empire it belongs to the king. From this range of mountains 
then, that shuts in this plain, there flows a great river, the name 
of which is Aces ; it formerly, being divided into five several 
channels, used to irrigate the lands of the nations before men- 
tioned, being conducted to each nation through each separate 
defile. But since they have become subject to the Persian, they 
have sufTered the following calamity. The king, having caused 
the clefts of the mountains to be blocked up, placed gates at each 
cleft, and the passage of the water being stopped, the plain within 
the mountains has become a sea, as the river continued to pour 
in, and had nowhere any exit. The people, therefore, who before 
were in the habit of using the water, not being able to use it any 
longer, were i educed to great extremities ; for though in winter 
heaven supplies them with rain, as it does other men, yet in 
summer, when they sow millet and sesame, they stood in need of 
water. When, therefore, no water was allowed them, they and 
their wives going to the Persian:>, and standing before the king's 
palace, raised a great outcry. But the king gave order that me 
gates should be open towards those lands that were most in need ; 
and when their land was satiated by imbil^ing water, these gates 
were shut, and he ordered others to be opened to those who were 
next in greatest need. And as I have been informedi he opens 
them after he has exacted large sums of money, in addition to the 
tribute. Now these things are so. 

n8. Of the seven men thu conspired against the magus, it 
happened that one of them, Intaphernes, having committed the 
following act of insolence, lost his life shortly after the revolution. 
He wished to enter the palace in order to confer with Darius ; for 
the law was so settled among those who had conspired iigainst the 
magus, that tiiey should have access to the king without a 
messenger, unless the king should happen to be in bOd with one 
of his wives, intapliernes, therefore, determined that no one 
should announce him ; but, because he was one of the seven, 
chose to enter ; the door-keeper, however, and the messenger, 
would not let him pass, saying, that the king was then in bed with 
one of his wives ; but Intaphernes, suspecting they told a false- 
hood, did as follows : having drawn his scimetar, he cut off their 
ears and nosesf and having strung them to the bridle of his horse, 
he hung them round their necks, and so dismissed them. 119, 
They presented themselves to the king, and told him the cause 
for which they had been so treated. Darius, fearing lest the six 
had done this in concert, sent for them, one by one, and en** 
dcavoured to discover their opinions, whether they approved of 
unat had been done But when he discovered that Intaphernes 
had not done this with fheir privity^ he seized Intaphernes Iilmself, 
and his children, and all his family, having many leasons to 
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suspect that he, with his relations, would raise a rebellion against 
him. And having seized them, he bound them as for death : but 
the wife of Intapherncs, going to the gates of the palace, wept and 
Lamented aloud ; and having done this continually, she prevailed 
on Darius to have compassion on her. lie therefore, having sent 
a messenger, spoke as follows : ‘‘ Madam, king Darius allows you 
to release one of your relations who are now in prison, whichever 
of them all you please.^’ But she, having deliberated, answered as 
follows : “ Since the king grants me the life of one, I choose my 
bro« her from them all/' Darius, when he hcatd this, w'ondcring 
at her choice, having sent again, ask(‘d, “ Madam, the king 
inquires the reason why, leaving your hus])ancl and children, you 
have chosen that your brother should siiivive ; w'ho is not so near 
related to you as your children, and less endeared to you than 
your husband ? ” She answered as follows : O king, I may have 
another husband if (iod will, and other childicn if 1 lose these ; 
but as my father and mother aie no longer alne, I cannot by any 
means have another In other ; for this reason I spoke as I did.” 
I'he woman appeared to Darius to ha\e spoken w’cll, and he 
grantedto her the one whom she asked, and her eldest son, he was 
so pleased with her : all the rest he jjut to death. Of the se\en. 
therefore, one very soon perished in the manner now mentioned. 

120 . Near about the time of Cambyses’ illness, the following 
events took place. Orertes, a Persian, had been appointed 
governor of Sardis by Cyius ; this man conceived an impious 
project ; for without Jiaving sustained any injury, or heard a hasty 
word from Polycrates the Samian, and w'khout having seen him 
before, he conceived the design of seizing liim and putting him 
to death ; as most people say, for some such cause as this. 
Orcctes and another Persian, wdiosc name w'as Mitrobales, 
governor of the district of l)asc\lium, were sitting together at the 
palace gates, and I(‘1I into a dispute. As they were quarrelling 
about valour, Mitrobates said to Oroctes tauntingly : ‘‘ Are you to be 
reckoned a brave man, who have nut yet acquired for the king the 
island of Samos, that lies near your government, and is so easy to 
be subdued ? which one of its own inliabitants, having made an 
insurrection with fifteen armed men, obtained possession of, and 
now reigns over ? ” Some say, that he, having heard this, and 
being stung with the reproach, conceived a desire, not so much to 
revenge himself on the man who said it, as of utterly destroying 
Polycrates, on whose account he had been rep/baclicd I3i, A 
fe^^er number say. that Oroetes sent a herald lo Samos, to make 
sothe deibnnd which is not mentioned, and that Polycrates 
happened to be reclining in the men's apartment, and that 
Anacreon of Teos was with him ; and somehow (whether de* 
signedly disregarding the business of (X»*octe&, or by chance it so 
happened), when the herald of Oroeles came forward and delivered 
his message, Polycrates, as his face chanced to be turned towards 
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the wall, neither turned about, nor made any answer. 122. These 
twofold causes are assigned for the death of Polycrates ; every 
man may give credit to whichever he pleases. However, Orcetes, 
who resided in Magnesia, situated on the river M^eander, being 
acquainted with the intentions of Polycrates, sent Myrsus a 
Lydian, son of Gyges, with a message to Samos ; for Polyt rates 
is the lirst of the Grecians of whom we know*, who formed a design 
to make himself master of the sea, except Alinos the Cnossian, or 
any other, \vho before his time obtained the empire of the sea ; 
but within w’hat is called the historical* age, Polycrates is the first 
who had entertained great expectations of ruling Ionia and the 
islands. Oroctes therefore, having ascertained that he had 
formed this design, sent a message to the following elYcct ; 
“OrO'ITES TO PoLYCRAi'ES SAYS AS FOLLOW.s : I understand 
that you are planning vast enterprises, and that you have not 
money answerable to your projects. Now% if you will do as I 
advise, you will promote your own success, and preserve me ; for 
king Cambyses meditates my death, and of this I have certain 
information. Now, do you convey me and my wealth out of the 
country, and lake part of it, and suffer me to enjoy the rest ; by 
means of the weaUh, you will become master of all Greece. If 
you doubt what I say concerning my riches, send to me the most 
tnisty of your servants, to whom 1 will show them.^^ 123. Poly- 
crates, having heard this, was delighted, and accepted the offer 5 
and as he was very eager fur wealth, he first sent Mseandrius, son 
of Mseandrius, to view it, a citizen who was his secretary : he not 
long after dedicated to the temple of Juno all the ornamental 
furniture from the men's apartment of Polycrates, which was in- 
deed niagnificerit. Orcctcs, having learned that an inspector 
might be expected, did as follows : having filled eight chests with 
stones, except a very small space round the brim, he put gold on 
the surface of the stones, and having made the chests fast with 
cords, he kept them in readiness. But Masandrius, having coino 
and inspected the chest'^', t(3ok back a report to Polycrates. 124, 
He, though earnestly dibsuaded by the oracles and by bis friends, 
resolved to go in person ; and moreover, though his daughter had 
seen in a dream this vision ; she imagined she saw her father 
elevated in the air, washed by Jupiter, and anointed by the sun. 
Having seen this vision, she endeavoured by all possible means to 
divert Polycrates from going from home to Orostes ; and as he 
was going on libard a fifty-oared galley, she persisted in uttering 
words of bad omen. But he threatened her, if he should return 
safe, that she should long continue unmarried ; and she prayed 
that so It might be brought to pass ; for she chose to continue a 
longer time unmarried, than be deprived of her father. 125. Thus 
Polycrates, disregarding all advice, set sail to visit Oroetes, taking 
with him many others of his friends, and among them Democedes 
* In opposition to ^ the fabulous/' 
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»on of Calliphon, a Crotonian, who was a physician, and the most 
skilful practitioner of his time. But Bolycrates, on his arrival at 
Magnesia, was put to death in a horrid manner, unworthy of him- 
self and his lofty thoughts : for with the exception of those who 
have been tyrants of Syracuse, not one of all the Grecian t5Tants 
deserves to ])e compared with Polycrates for magnificence. 
But Orculcs, having put him to death in a manner not to be 
described, caused him to be crucified : of those that accompanied 
Polycrates, as many as were Samians, he dismissed, bidding them 
to feel thankful to him for their liberty : but as many as were 
strangers and servants he detained and treated as slaves. Thus 
Polycrates, being crucitied, fulfilled the vision of his daughter in 
every particular : for he was washed by Jupiter, when it rained, 
and was anointed by the sun, himself emitting moisture from his 
body. Thus the constant good fortune of Polycrates ended as 
Amasis, king of Egypt, had foretold.* 

126. Not long after, vengeance on account of Polycrates over- 
took Oroites ; for after the death of Cambyses, and during the 
reign of the magi, Orcetes, continuing at Sardis, gave no assist- 
ance to the Persians, who had been deprived of the government 
by the Medcs ; but he in this confusion put to death Mitrobates, 
governor of Dascylium, who had upbraided him with his conduct 
to Polycrates, together with Mitrobates’ son Cranaspes, men of 
high repute among the Persians ; and he committed various other 
atrocities ; and a certain courier of Darius who came to him, 
because he brought him an unwelcome message, he had assassiiv 
ated on his return, having set men to way-lay him ; and when he 
had caused him to be slain, he had him and his horse put out of 
sight. 127. Darius, therefore, when he got possession of the 
throne, was anxious to punish Orcetes for all his iniquities, and 
especially for the death of Mitrobates and his son. But he did 
not think it prudent to send an army against him openly, as his 
affairs were still in a ferment, and he had but just got possession 
of the throne, and he heard that Orcetes had great strength ; for 
he had a body-guard of a thousand Persians, and held the govern- 
ment of Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, Darius had recourse to the following plan : having called 
the most eminent of the Persians together, he addressed them as 
follows : ” Which of you, O Persians, will undertake to accom- 
pUsh for me. this by address, ^and not by force aijd numbers for 
where skill is required, force is of no avail. Which of you, then, 
will either bring me Orcetes alive, or put him to death ? He has 
never done the Persians any service, but has brouglit great mis- 
chiefs upon them. In the first place, he destroyed two of us, 
Mitrobates and his son; and in the next place, he slew the 
messenger sent by me to recall him, displaying intolerable 
insolence* He must therefore be stopped by death, before he has 
• Sa ciiaptcrs 40-*43. 
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perpetrated any greater evils against the Persians.^ 128. Darius 
asked the above questions ; and thirty men ottered to undertake 
it, each being willing to accomplish the plan alone. But Danus 
put an end to their competitions, by desiring them to cast lots; 
and when they cast lots it fell to Bagieus, son of Artontes, 
Bagveus, having obtained it, did as iollows : having written 
several letters relating to a variety of affairs, he affixed to them 
Darius’s seal, and then proceeded with them to Sardis. On his 
ariual, having come into the picscncc of OraHcs, he opened the 
letters one by one, and gave them to the royal secretary to read ; 
for all the governors have ro>al secrctaiics. Bagaeus gave the 
letters in order to make Inal of the guaids whether they would 
listen to a revolt from Gra tes : and perceiving they paid great 
respect to the letters, and still more to the contents, he gave one 
in vvhrh vvcic these wouU : “ Pcisians, King Darius forbids you 
to be guards to Oiatcs.’' They, when they heard this, lowered 
their lances to him. W hen liag.cus .saw them so obedient to the 
letter, he thereupon took confideiu e, and delivered the last letter to 
the secretary, in which \va>i wuttvn : ** King Darius commands tho 
Pcisians at Sardis to put t )ranes to death.'* The guards, when 
they heard this, drew their s( inutais, and killed him immediately, 
lluis vengeance overtook OrcciCb the Persian, on account of 
Polyrrates the Samian. 

129. When the treasures of Orcnlcs had been removed, and 
had arrived at Susa, it happened not long after that Darius, in 
Icajiing from his horse while hunting, twisted his foot, and it was 
twisted with such violence that the ancle-bone was dislocated; 
and at first thinking he had about him those of the Egyptians who 
had the fust leputation for skill in the healing art, he made use of 
tlicir as^jistance. But they, by twusting the foot, and using force, 
made die evil worse ; ancl Irrmi the pain vvliich he felt, Daiius lay 
-cun days and seven nights without sleep. On the eighth day, as 
he stdi continiK^ci m a bad state, some one who had before heard 
at S.iidjs of the .skill of Demoredcs the Crotonian, made it known 
to Daiius ; and he ordered them to bring him to him as quickly 
as po^,sible. They found him among the slaves of Orates, 
altogether neglected ; and brought him forward, dragging fetters 
behind him, and clothed in rags. 130. As he Stood before himi 
Danus asked him whether he understood the art. lie denied that 
he did, fearing ^est, if he discovered himself, he should be 
altogether precluded from returning to Greece. But he appeared 
to Darius to dis.semblc, although he was skilled in the art ; Yte 
therefore commanded those who had brought him thither to bring 
out whips and goads. Whereupon he discovered himself, saying 
thnt he did not know it perfectly, but having been intimate with a 
phvsician, he h|id some poor knowledge of the art Upon which# 
wnen Darius put himself under his care, by using Greciafi 
medicines, and applying lenitives after violent remedies, he caused 
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him to sleep, and in a little time restored him to his health, though 
he had before despaired of ever recovering the use of his foot. 
After this cure, Darius presented him with two pair of golden 
fetters ; but Democedes asked him, if he purposely gave him a 
double evil because he had restored him to health. Darius, 
pleased with the speech, sent him to his own wives ; and the 
eunuchs, introducing him, said to the women, that this was the 
man who bad saved the king^s life ; whereupon each of them, 
dipping a goblet into a chest of gold, preseiucd Democedes with 
such a mtinificent gift, that a servant, whose name was Sciton, 
following behind, picked up the staters that fell from the goblets, 
and collected a large quantity of gold. 

131, This Democedes visited Polycrates, after having left Crotona 
on the following account. He was harshly treated at Crotona by 
his father, who was of a severe temper, and being unable to endure 
this, he left him and went to /Egma ; having settled there, in the 
6rst year, though he was unprovided with means, and had none of 
the instruments necessary for the exercise of his art, he surpassed 
the most skilful of their physicians ; and in the second year, the 
ACginelai engaged him for a talent out of the public treasury ; and 
in the third year the Athenians, for a hundred mince ; and in the 
fouith year Polycrates, for two talents ; thus he came to Samos. 
From this man the Crotonian physicians obtained a great reputa- 
tion ; for at this period the physicians of Crotona were said to be 
the first ibroughout Greece, and the C>renc'cans the second. At 
the same lime the Argives were accounted the most skilful of the 
Greeks in the art of music. 132. At that time then Democedes, 
having completely cured Darius at Susa, had a very large house, 
and had a seat at the kin^s table ; and he had every thing he 
could wish for, except the liberty of returning to Greece. And in 
the fu st place he obtained from the king a pardon for the Egyptian 
physicians, who first attended the king, and were about to be 
empaled, because they had been outdone by a Greek physician ; 
and in the next place he procured the liberty of a prophet of Elis, 
who had attended Polycrates, and lay neglected among the slaves. 
In short, Democedes had great influence with the king. 

133. Not long after these things, the following events took 
place : Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, and wife to Darius, had a 
tumour on her breast ; after some time it burst, and spread con- 
siderably. As long as it was small, she conceded it, and from 
delicacy informed no one of it ; when it became dangerous, she 
sent for Democedes and showed it to him. He, saying that he 
could cure her, exacted from her a solemn promise, that she in 
return would perform for him whatever he should require of her, 
blit added that he would ask nothing which might bring disgrace 
on her. 134, When therefore he had healed her, and restored 
her to health, Atossa, instnteted by Democedes, addressed Darius, 
tts he lay in bed, in the following words : O king, you who 
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possess so great power, sit idle, and do not add any nation or 
power to the Persians. It were right that a man who is both 
young and master of such vast treasures, should render himself 
considerable by his actions, that the Persians may know that they 
are governed by a man. Two motives should influence you to 
such a course; fii>t, that the Persians may know that it is a man 
who rules over them, and secondly, tlnit they may bo worn in war, 
and not tempted by too nnuh ease to plot against you. You 
should therefore perform some illustrious action, while you are in 
the llowcr of your age ; for the mind glows with the growth of tlie 
body, and as it jpows old, grows old with it, and dull for every 
action.” She spoke thus according to her instructions, and he 
answered, “Lady, you have mentioned the very things that 1 
myself purpose to do ; for I have determined to make a bridge 
and march from this continent to the other, against the Scythnms ; 
and this shall sl.oilly be put in execution." Atossa replied, “ Look 
you now, give up the thought of marching fust against the Scy* 
thians, for they will be m your power whenever you choose ; but 
take my advice, and lead an army into Greece ; for from the 
account 1 have heard, I am anxious to have Lacedtemonian, 
Argive, Athenian, and Corinthian attendants ; and you have the 
fittest man in the world to show and inform you of every thing 
concerning (Greece ; I mean the person who cured your foou” 
idarius answered, “ Lady, since you think I ought to make my 
first attempt against (Lccce, 1 think it better first to send some 
J^ersians thither as spies with the man vou mention: they when 
they are informed of and have seen every particular, will make a 
report to me ; and then, being thoroughly informed, I will turn my 
arms against them.” 135. Thus he spoke; and no sooner said 
than done ; for as soon as d xy dawned, having summoned fifteen 
eminent Persians, he commanded them to accompany DemoccdeS| 
and pass along the nianume parts of Greece ; and to take care 
that Democcdcs did not escape from them, but they must by all 
means bring him back again. Having given these commands to 
them, he next summoned Democcdcs himself, and requested 
him, when he had conducted the Persians through all Greece, and 
shown it to them, to return back again ; he also commanded him 
to take with him all his movables as presents to his father and 
brothers, promising to give him many times as much instead. 
M 01 cover, he said, that for the purpose of transporting the presents 
he would give a® merchant ship, filled with all kinds of preciq;as 
things, w'hich should accompany him on his voyage. Now Darius, 
in my opinion, promised him these things without any deceitful 
intention ; but Deinoccdes, fearing lest Darius was making trial 
of him, received all that w^as given, without eagerness, hut said 
that he would leave his own goods where they were, that he might 
have them on his return ; the merchant ship which Darius 
promised him to convey the presents to his brotners^ he said he 
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would accept of. Darius having given him these instructions, 
sent tliem down to tlie coast. 

136. Accordingly, going down to Phcrnlcia and Sidon, a city of 
Phcjenicia, tlicy manned two triremes, and with them also a large 
tiacling vessel, with all kinds of precious things ; and having 
prepared every thing, they set sail for Greece ; and keeping to the 
shore, they surveyed the coasts, and made notes in writing; at 
length, having inspcUed the greatest part of it, and whatever w»as 
most remarkable, they proceeded to T<irentuin in Italy. 'Fhcre, 
out of kindness towards Deniocedcs, Aristophilidcs, king of the 
Tarcntincs, first took off the rudders of the Median ships, and 
next shut up the Persians as spies. Whilst they were in this 
condition Democedcs went to Ciotona, and when he had reached 
his own home, Aristophilidcs, set the Persians at liberty, and 
restored what he had taken fiom then ships. 137. The Persians 
sailing from thenre, and pui suing Deinoredcs, ain\ed at Crotona, 
and having found him in the ])ii])hc maikrt, they laid hands on him. 
Some of the Crolonians, (heading the Persian power, w’ere ready 
to deliver him up ; but othcis seized the Peisians in turn, and beat 
tiicm with staves, though they cxpobtulatcd in th(‘^e terms : ‘‘ Men 
of Crotona, have a caic what you do, vou are res»'uing a man who 
is a runaway from the king; how will king D.irius endure to be 
thus insulted? How can what \ou do cud w(‘l!, if >ou force this 
man from us? What city .shall we sooner attack than this? 
What sooner shall wc endeavour to lediueto sla\ery?^^ Saying 
this, they did not persuade the Ciotonians; but being fcnribl> 
deprived of Democedes, and having had the tiading vessel which 
they brought with them taken from them, they sailed back to 
Asia ; nor, as they were deprived of their guide, did they attempt 
to explore Greece any further. At their ch^pariine Dcmoccclcs 
enjoined them to tell Darius that he had Milo’s daughter affianced 
to him as his wife, feu* the name of Milo, the wrestler, stood high 
with the king ; and on this account it ap])ears to me that Demo- 
cedes spared no expense to hasten this marriage, that he might 
appear to Darius to be a man of consecpicncc m his own country, 
138. The Persians, having set sail from Crotona, were driven to 
lapygia, and being made slaves there, Cbllus, a Tarcntine exile, 
ransomed them, and conducted them to king Darius ; and he in 
return for this professed himself ready to give Jiun whatever he 
should desire. But Gillus, having first related ^jis misfortunes, 
askfd to be restored to Tarentum ; but that he might not disturb 
Greece, if on his account a great fleet should sail to Italy, he said 
that the Cnidians alone would suffice to effect his restoration ; 
thinking that by them, as they were on terms of fiicndship with 
the Tarentines, his return would be most easily cfTccted. Darius 
having promised this, performed it; for liaving despatched a 
messenger to Cnidus, he bade them restore Gillus to Taientum ; 
but the Cnidians, though they obeyed Darius, could not persuade 
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the fiicntnies, and were not strong enou’h to employ foicc 
I has these things ended and these were llic lirst Pcisiinswho 
cune from Asia to Greece, and the>, on that oaasion, were 
spies 

139. After these thing'., kmgDinus took Sinos, fust of all the 
cities, either itvof 1 in 01 biihirian, aftd Ju tool it for the following 
icason A\hcn Ciml)\scs, son of C\iUb, invaded kg>pt, many 
Oiccians lesorted thithci , some, as one ma\ conjecture, on 
account of trade , otliei", to seive is soldicis , othcis, to view the 
(ountrv Of tl CSC, the lotvvis Svloson, son of yLaccs, bi other 
to Polv( rates, and an exile from S inios J he following piece of 
good hick betcll this Sxloson huing put on a scailct cloak, he 
w liked in the stiects of Memphis , and Darius, who was one of 
( lmb^ses’ gin rd, and as vet a nun < t no gieat ac< oiint, set ing 
him, took a f uk v to the Ho ik and coming up, wished to pun base 
It but Svlo on pumv lu *lnt Diuus w is vct> anxums to hue 
the cloak i npclic I bv i <h\ii c imp iKe, slid, i will not sell it for 
any sum but I will )o\ foi nothing, if so it niu'-t needs be ** 

1) mils, having acc< pted Ins offci with th inks, took the cloak 140 
Sylo^on thou ht aftuw uds th it he hid lost U through his good 
naiuie, but when, in louiseof time C iiubvscsdied, and the snen 
rose up agimst the ma,.us, md of tin seven, Danus posscssul the 
thione, S)lc)son lu iid tint the kingdom had devolved on the min 
to whom he ind given his eloak m 1 vpt on his requesting it, so 
hivinggmc up to Su^i he k ucd him clf it the ihieshold of the 
king s pilare, and sud Ik hidbicn ibcncfittoi to Danus Ihe 
portei, hiving he ml this upnttdit to the king , but he, wondei- 
ing, s lid to the man, ‘ Wh ttoccnnisni) bcncfactoi, to whom 
1 owe a debt of grititude, hum/ so htd> tome to the throne ? 
SraKel> oik of them has as vit come up hither , nor can I mention 
amthing thit I owe to i(*u<k However, bring him in, that I 
mu know the me ining of whu he si)s'' Ihc ])ort( i inttochued 
bvloson, and la lie stood in the mid>t, the mt< jpictcrs asked him 
who he was, candwhuhe hid done, that he said lie hid bciu *\ 
benefactor to Ihf king i ben S^ luson ul lUd all tbai h id pi>sed 
respecting the c lo d , mil th it he w the pci son who gave it 1 0 
this the king mswcied, “ Mo-st gentrms of men ’ ait thou then the 
man who, when as \ct I b id no power, made me a picsent, small 
as It was? yet the c bligation is the smie as if I were now lo rcrcive 
a thing of gre^ value In ictiiin I will give thee abundance of 
gold and silver, so that thou shall never renent having conferred a 
fav our on D u lus son of H > staspes 1 0 this Sv loson replied, ** 0 
king, give HiC neither gold nor silver , but recover and give me 
bar k iny country, Samos, which now, since my brother Polycrate** 
died b> the hands of Oifctes, a slave of ouis has possessed himself 
of Give me this without bloodshed and bondage igjf When 
Danus heatd this, he sent an aimy under the conduct of Gtanes, 
on© of the seven, with orders to accomplish whatever Syloson 
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should clesiic Whereupon Otmes, gomj down to the sea, cn> 
barked his army 

142 Mxindiius, son of Ma;andiius, held the goveinment of 
Samos, having had the administiation intiuslcd to him by Poly- 
crates though he wished to pi ove himself the most just of men, 
he was unable to eflcct his pin pose \ or when the death of Poh 
crates *vas made known to him, he did as follows. I list he erected 
an altar to Jupiter Libci it or, and marked round it the sacred 
enclosure, which is now m the subuibs Afterwards, when he h id 
done this, he summoned an asst mbl> of all the cili/cns, and spoke 
as follows To me, as )Ou know the sceptic and all the power 
of Polyciates has been intiusUd, and I in now abl# to ictiin the 
government But what 1 condemn in anolhci, I will m\..clf, to 
the utmost of my abilil\, abstain fiom doing Foi neither did 
Poivcraies please me m exeic 1 m/ dc }>otic pov\er ovet mon cqii d 
to himself, nor would an^ other who sbouhl do the like Now 
PoHnates ins accomplished his fito, and I, siiiicndeiing the 
go\cinnicnt into your hincls, pioehim equilitj to ill I lequiu, 
howevei, that the following icmunti ilion si ould be glinted to 
mvsclf , that six tnlcnt> si ould be i\cn me out oi the tieisuies c f 
Polyciates, and m addition, 1 (liimUi nnself md m\ descend 
antsloi e\ei, the putsthood of the temple ot Jupiier Libci itor ,to 
whom 1 Inve elected in alt 11, and uml i who e lU'^picc-. 1 icstcie 
to you youi libertits ’ He then m ide these demuiK ol tlic 
Simians, hut one ot them rising upsnd, “^ou foi sooth aic not 
worthy t> uile o\ci us, being as mu aie «i bise and pe tiKnt 
fellow ; rather think how \ou will icudc i au u c omit of the v cxlth 
that you have had the mam einnil ol ’ 14^ Ihus spoke i min 

of eminence among the citi/c ns, whose nunc was i tics minis 
But Mteandnus, pcic(i\m^ tint if he should 1 1\ down tlu iiown, 
some other would sot bimsclt u]) is tn int in his ])] ue, no lon.,n 
thought of laying it d >w 1 io w hu h c nd, w Ik n he h >d w uhdi iw n 
to the citadel, sending loi e u h one sevn iii\, a > it about to guc 
an account of the tn isiircs, he sm <d them and pul them in 
chains. They then weie kcjit m couhnement, but alter tliK, 
disease attacked Matndiuis, ind his biuthei, whose name was 
Lycaretus, supposing tb it lu would die', in order lint he might the 
more easily possess ImnsHt ol the goveinment of hanios, put all 
the prisoners to death , loi, as it seems, they wcic not willing to be 
free. 

144. When thciofoie the Pcisians inived at Samos, bringing 
Syloson with them, no one in cd a h ind igamst them, md the 
partisans of Mcoandnus, ami Maiiidiius hiinseli, said they wcic 
ready to quit the island undei a ticaly , and v hen Otanes hid 
assented to this, and had latiiicd the agi cement, the puncipalmcn 
of the Persians, having had seats pheed for them, sat down 
opposite the citadel. 145. Ihc tyiant M.eandims had a bi other 
^on^ewhat out of lus senses, whose name was Chanlaus ; he for 
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some fault he had committed, was confined in a dun<;eon ; and 
having at that time overheard what was doing, and having 
peeped through his dungeon, when he saw the Persians sitting 
quietly down, he shouted and said that he wished to speak with 
Mseandrius ;but Ma^andiius, having beard this, commanded him to 
be released, and brought into his presence ; and ns soon as he was 
brought there, upbraitling and reviling his brother, he urged him to 
attack the Persians, sa\ing, ** Me, 6 vilest of men, nho am your 
own brother, and have done nothing woithy of bonds, you have 
bound and adjudged to a dungeon ; but when you see the Persians 
driving you out and making you houseless, you dare not avenge 
yourself, though they are so easy to be subdued. But if you are 
in dread of them, lend me your auxiliaries, and I will punish 
them for coming here, and 1 am ready also to send you out of the 
island. 146. 'i’hus spoke Charilaus ; and M;eandrius accepted 
his offer, as I think, not that he had reached such a pitch of folly 
as to imagine that his own power could overcome that of the king, 
but rather out of envy to S)loson, if without a .strt?ggle he should 
possess himself of the city uninjured. Having therefore provoked 
the Persians, he wished to make the Samian power as weak as 
possible, and then to give it up : being well assured that the Persians, 
if they suffered any ill-treatment, would be exasperated against 
the Samians ; and knowing also that he had for himself a safe 
retreat from the island, wlicncvcr he chose, for lie had had a 
secret passage dug leading from the citadel to the sea. Accord*- 
ingly Mieandrius himself sailed away from Samos ; but Charilaus, 
having armed all the auxiliaries, and having thrown open the 
gates, sallied out upon the Persians, who did not expect any thing 
of the kind, but thought every thing had been agreed upon ; and 
the auxiliaries, falling on, slew those of the Persians who were 
seated in chairs,* and wlio were the principal men among them. 
But the rest of the i*crsian army came to their assistance, and the 
auxiliaries, being hard pressed, ucrc shut up again within the 
citadel. 1 47. But Otanes the general, when he saw that the 
Persians had suffered gn-at 1 o^s, purpo^-lyt neglected to obey the 
orders which Daiius had given him at his depauure, that he 
should neither kill nor take prisoner any of the Samians, but 
deliver the island to S>loson without damage; on the conirarVi 
he commanded his army to put to death every one they met witn, 
both man and child alike. Whereupon, one part of the army 
besieged the cifadel, and the rest killed every one that came in 
their way, all they met, as well within the temples as without 
148. Ma^andrius, having escaped from Samos, sailed to Lace- 

♦ t,\fpi3f^p§vyLivom Baehr thinks reefers to those Persians who were before 
described as seated opposite the citadel ; Coray, quoted by Liurcher and others, 
thinks It means “ those who were carried on litters." 

i iTtXMattroy literally “remembering he forgot/' Just 'm 

ytu rb obwofia iK^y B. IV. chap, 43. 
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da'mon ; and Jiavin^ arrived there, and earned with him all the 
trea-sures that he had when he set out, he did as follows When 
he had set out his silver .ind jyolden riips^ his scivants began to 
dean them ; and he, at the same tune, holding a conversation 
with Cleomencs, son of Anaxandridcs, then king of Sparta, led 
him on to his house. When the king saw the cups, he was struck 
with wonder and astonishment; upon which Mmandrius bade 
him take away whatever he pleased, and when Mieandrius had re- 
peated his offer two or thice tiine^, CJcomenos sliowed himself a man 
of the highest integiity, who lefused to accept what was offered 
and being nltollnc^l tliat b\ gi\ ing to t)thc r cili/cns he would gam 
their suppoit, he went to the r.phori, and said that it wotdd bt. 
better tor Sparta that this Saiinan stiaiigei should quit the 
Peloponne'^us, lest he should jicisuadc him or some other of the 
Spaitans to become base. But they, lia\mg assented, banished 
Mieandrius by public pioclamation. 149. 'I he Pei-sians having 
drawn Samos as with a net,* dehveicd it to Syloson, utterly 
destitute of inhabitants. Afterwards, however, Otancs, the 
general, repcoplcd it, in consequence of a vision in a dicam, and 
a distemper winch seized lum in his private parts. 

150. Whilst tiic naval armament was on its way to Samos, the 
Babylonians revolted, having very w^ell prepared lliemselvcs. 
For w'hilc the magus reigned, and the sc\en rose up against him, 
during all that time, and in the confusion, they had made pre- 
parations for a siege, and somehow m doing this had escaped 
observat’on. But when they openly rcNoltcd they did as follow's : 
having excepted thetr mothers, each man selected one woman 
besides, wdiomcver he chose, from his own family, but all the rest 
they assembled together and strangled ; tlic one w'oman each man 
selected to cook Ins tood. 'I'hcy strangled them, that they might 
not consume tlieir pi o visions. 151. l)aiiiis, being informed of 
this, and having ( ollcctcd <ill his forces, inarched against them ; 
and having advanced to liabylon, he besieged them, wdio w'eve 
not at all solicitous about the event, for the Ikibvlonians, mount- 
ing on the ramjiarts of the wmII, dancixl, and derided Darius and 
his at my, and one of them spoke as follows : “ Why sit yc there, 
O Persians? will >e not be off? for ye wdll then take us wdieu 
mules biing forth >oung.” One of the Babylonians saiti this, wdic 
never expected that a mule would breed. 152. When a year and 
seven months had now passed, Danus w^as vexcil, and all his 
army, that they w^eic not able to take the Bab>lonians; though 
Darius had recourse to every kind of stratagem and artifice 
against them. But even so he could not take them ; and having 
tried other stratagems, he made trial of that also by which Cyrua 
had taken them. However, the Babylonians kept strict guard, 
and he was not able to surprise them. 

153. Thereupon, in the twentieth month, to Zopyrus, son of that 

♦ For a description of this mode of taking an island, B, VI. chap. 31. 
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Mei^abyzus, who was one of the seven who dethroned the magus, 
— to this Zopyrus, son of Megabyzus, the following prodigy hap- 
pened ; one of his siimpter-mules brought forth young : but when 
the new s w^as told him, Zopyrus himself, not believing it, went to 
see the foal, and having strictly charged his servants not to tell 
any one wdiat had happened, he considered on it : and in con- 
sequence of the w^ords of the Babylonian, who at the beginning 
said, When even mules bring forth young, then would the city be 
taken/^— in consequence of this omen, he thought that Babylon 
could now be t<ikcn ; for tliat the man had spoken under divine 
influence, and that his own mule had brought forth young. 154. 
When he thought that it was fated for Babylon to be now taken, 
he went to Darius, and asked him whether he deemed the taking 
of Babylon as of very great importance ; and having learnt that 
he valued it at a high price, he next considered how he might be 
the person to take it, and tlie work might be his owti ; for among 
the Persians great achievements arc honoured in the highest 
degree. Now, he concluded that he should not be able to reduce 
it m any other way, than if he should mutilate himself, and desert 
to the enemy. Theieupon, consifiering that as a light matter, he 
inflicted on himself an irremediable mutilation, for having cut off 
his nose and cars, and having cut his hair in a disgraceful manner, 
and having scout ged himself, he presented himself Ixifore L>arius. 
155. Darius was very much grieved when he beheld a man of 
high rank so mutilated, and having slatted from his throne, he 
shouted aloud and aiked who had muiilaled him, and for what 
cause, fie answered, O king, there i.s no man except yourself 
who could have power to treat me thus ; no stranger has done 
this, O king, but I ha\c done it to myself, deeming it a great 
indignity that the A^^^yrians should deride the Persians.” He 
rcf)iicd, “ Most wrctclicd of men, you have given the lairest name 
to the foulest deed, in saying that you have injured yourself thus 
incurably on account of tho,'>e tvho are besieged. How, foolish 
man, because you arc mutilated, will the enemy sooner submit ? 
Have you lost your senses, that you hav'c thus ruined yourself?” 
He said in answer, “ If I had communicated to you what I was 
about to do, you would not have permitted me, but now, having 
deliberated w ith myself, I have done it ; now, therefore, if yon are 
not wanting to your own interc.sts, we shall take Babylon. For 
as I am, will desert to the city, and will tell tliem that I have b^en 
thus treated by you ; and I think that when I have persuaded 
them that such is the case, I shall obtain the command of their 
ixrmy. Do you, then, on the tenth day after I shall have entered 
the city, of that part of your army whose loss you would least 
regret, station a thousand men over against the gates called after 
Semiramis ; again after that, on the seventh day after the tenth, 
station two thousand more against the gale called from Nineveh ; 
and from the seventh day Ht an ‘intmal of twenty day* elapnie^ 
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and then place four thousand more against the gate called from 
the Cliakhcan$ ; but let neither the first nor these carry any 
defensive arms except sv\ords, but let them have those. 
After the twentieth day, straightway command the rest of the 
army to invest the wall on all sides, but station the Persians for 
me at those called the Bciidian and Cissian gates ; for as I think, 
when 1 have performed great exploits, the Babylonians will intrust 
crveiy thing to me, and moreover, the keys of the gates, and then it 
will be mine and the Persians' care to do what remains to be 
done.” 

156. Having given these injunctions, he went to the gales, 
turning round as if he were reafly a de'^eiK.r. But those who were 
stationed in that quarter, seeing liim frcim the turrets, ran down, 
and having opened one door of the gate a little, asked him who he 
was, and for wdiat purpose he came He told them that he w'as 
Zopynis, and had deserted to them ; the doorkeepers therefore, 
when they heard this, conducted him t«) the assembly of the 
Babylonians, and standing before them he deplored his condition, 
saying that he had sufleied from Harms the inimies he had 
indicted on himself, and that he was so treated because be had 
advised to raise the siege, ‘'ince there a p})i*a red no me. ms of 
taking the city. Now. iheretoie," he said, '* 1 come to >ou, O 
Babylonians, the greatest blessing : arul u> Dnrui", his armv, and 
the Persians, the greatest mischief; for he shall not escajie with 
impunity, having thus mutilated me; ainl 1 am ncquainteci with 
rU his ('esignsd' 157. 'i'hus he spoke: but the Babylonians, 
seeing a man of distinction among tlie i'ersians deprived of his 
ears an<l nose, and covered witli stri])c.’> and blood, thoroughly 
believing that lie spoke the truth, and that he had come as an ally 
to them, were ready to intrust him with whalcvcr lie should ask ; 
and he asked the command of the forces. But he, having obtained 
this irom them, acted as he had pieconccrted with Darius ; for on 
the tenth day, leading out the army of the P>abylonians, and 
having surrounded the thousand, wdioin he had instructed Darius 
to station there first, he cut them all in pieces. The Babylonians 
therefore perceiving that he performed deeds suitable to his 
promises, were exceedingly rejoiced. an<l were ready to obey him 
m every thing. He, thcieforc, liaving suffered the appointed 
number of days to elapse, and again having seha;tcd a body of 
Babylonians, led them out and slaughteied the iw;^) thousand of 
parius's soldiers. But the Babylonians witnessing this action 
also, Ml had the praises of Zopynis on their tongues. Then he 
again, having suffered the appointed number of days to elapse, led 
out his troops according to the settled plan, and having surrounded 
the four thousand, he cut them in pieces. And when he liad 
accomplished this, Zopyrus was every tiling to the Babylonians, 
and he was appointed commander-in-chief, and guardian of the 
vialls* 1 56. But when Darius, according to agreement, invested 
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the all all round, then Zop} riis discovered his whole treachery ; 
for the Babylonians, mounting on the wall, repelled the army of 
Darius that was attacking them ; but Zopyrus, having opened 
the Cjssian and Behdian gates, led the Persians within the wall. 
Those of the Babylonians who saw what was done, lied into the 
temple of Jupiter Jlclus ; and those who did not see it, remained 
each at their posb until they also discovered that they had been 
betrayed. 

159. Thus Babylon was taken a second time. But when Darius 
had made himself mazier of the ]hib>lonians, first of all he 
demolished the walls and bore away all the gates, for when Cyius 
had ^taken Babylon before, he did neither of these things ; and 
secondly, Darius impaled about three thousand of the principal 
citizens, and allowed lire rc.>t of the Balnlonians to inhabit the 
city. And that the Babylonians might ha\c wives, in order that 
offspring miglit grow up from them, Danus made the following 
j)ro\ision ; hjr tlie Babvlor.i.ms had strangled their wives, ;is 
already has been nicn{i<;ned, to prevent the consump- 
tion of their ))rovisions ; and to that end lie enjoined the neigh- 
bouring pro\ inces to send wonicui to Babylon, taxing each at a 
certain number, so I'nat a total of hfty thousand women 
Came together : and fr<an these tlie Babylonians of our time are 
descended, 160. No Pei Man, in the opinion of Darius, eifher of 
those who came after, 01 Ii\ed before, surpassed Zopyrus in great 
achievements, C>ru^ unl> cxfcpted ; for with him no Persian ever 
ventured to compaie him-.elf It is also leported that Darius 
frequently cx})ie'^M:d B ojjioion, that he would rather Zo[)yru$ 
had not sufiered ign(.in.iih>U'' ticanuent, than acquire twenty 
Bah) Ions in addition to that he had. And he honoured him 
exceedingly ; for he vwry )c:ir pre.-^ented him with those gifts 
which aie mo'.t pii/.cd by the Pcrnians, and he assigned him 
Paibviun to hold free from taxes during his life, and gave him 
many other things in addition. P'rom this Zopyrus sprung 
Megaz>bu3, who commanded the army in Kgypt against the 
Athenians and their allies ; and from this Itlegabyzus sprunsr 
Zopyius, who dciirtcd to the Athenians from the Persians, 
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Aftfr the capture of Babylon, Darius's opeditlon ap^ninst the 
Scythians took place; for as Asia was l](jui ishiup: in men, and 
large revenues came in, Darius was desirous of rcvenptng Inmscif 
upon the Sc>thians, because they formerly, having invaded tlic 
Median territory, and defeated in battle those that opposed them, 
were the first beginners of violence. For the Sc>thians, as I have 
btdorc mentioned,* ruled over Upper Asia for eiglu-and-twcnty 
years. For while in pursuit oi the Cimme rians, they entered 
Asia, and overthrew the empire ot the Medes ”; for these last, 
before the arrival of tlie Sc)lhians, ruled over Asia, Those 
Scytliians, however, after they had been abroad eight-and-twenty 
years, and returned to dieir own country, after such an interval, a 
task no less than the invasion of Media awaited : for tlioy found 
an army of no iiif^onsiderable force ready to oppose them ; for the 
wives of the Scythia.us, seeing their husbancD were a long time 
absent, had sought the company of their slaves. 2. The Scy- 
thians deprive all their slaves of sight for the sake of the milk 
which they drink, doing as follows : when they ha\e taken bone 
tulics very like flutes, they thrust them into the genital parts of 
the marcs, and blow with their mouths ; wdiile some blow, others 
milk. They say they do this for the following reason : because 
the veins of the mare, being inflated, become tilled, and the udder 
is depressed. When they have finished milking, they pour it into 
hollow wooden vessels, and having placed the blind men round 
about the vessels, they agitate the milk : and having skimmed off 
that which swims on the surface, they consider it the most 
valuable, but that which subsides is of less value than the other. 
On this account the Scythians put out the eyes of every prisoner 
they take ; for they are not agriculturists, but feeders „pfj:attle. 
3, From these slaves then anci fKc wJmeir'aTace of youtTfs pad 

• ^ Book 1. ch» 103, 105. 
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grown up, who, when they knew their own extraction, opposed 
those who were retinning from Media. And first they cut off the 
country by digging a wide ditch, stretching from Mount Taurus to 
the lake Majotis, which is of great extent, and afterwards en- 
camping opposite, they came to an engagement with the Scythians, 
who were endeavouring to enter. WJicn several battles hj^l been 
fought, and the Sr\thians were unable to obtain any advantage, 
one of them saul, Men of Scxlliia, what are we doing? liy 
lighting wath our slaves, both we ourselves by being slam become 
fewer in number, and by Killing them \\c shall hcrcattcr have 
fewer to rule o\cr. Now' thcicforc it seems to me, that w’C should 
lay aside our speais and bows, and that every one, taking a horse- 
whip, should go dirc< tly to them ; for 50 long as they saw us with 
arms, tlu y considered thcmaelvcsequ.il to us, and bom of equal 
birth ; but when they shall sec us with our whqis instead of aims, 
they will soon learn that they are our slues, and Ixung conscious 
of that, will no longer resist.” 4. The Sr>thian«, having heatd 
this, adopted the advice ; and the shwes, sliuckwith astonishment 
at what was done, forgot to f'ght, and Hed. Thus the Sc>thians 
both ruled over Asia, and being atterwauLs cvpcilcd by the Mcdc^ 
returned in this manner to iheir own country : and for the aBove- 
mentioned reasons, Uatius, desiring to take revenge, assembled 
an army to invade them. 

5. As the Sc) thians say, theiis is the most recent of all nations ; 
and it arose in the follow mg manner : The fust man that appeared 
in this country, whicli was a wilderness, w'as name<l Targiuus : 
they say that the parents ot this Targitaus, in my opinion relaung 
what is incredible,- they say, however, that they were Jiutitcr ant! 
a daughter of the river bor vstl iencs ; that such was the" origin of 
Targitaus : and that he haoTflfee sons, who went by the names of 
Lipoxais, Apoxais, and the youngest, Colaxais ; that during their 
reign a plough, a >okc, an axe, and a bowl of golden workmanship, 
dropping dowm fn>m heaven, fell on the Scythian territory ; that 
the eldest, seeing them first, approached, intending to take them 
up, but as he came near, the gold began to burn ; when he had 
retired the second went up, and it did the same again ; accord- 
ingly the burning gold repulsed these ; but when the youngest 
went up the third, it bc< amc extmgui^hed, and he carried the 
things home w'ith him ; and that the elder brothers in consequent c 
of this giving w 3 y, surrendered the whole authority to the youngest 
6 . From Lipoxais, they say^ are descended those Srytmans who 
are called Auchat^ ; from the second, Apoxai s» those w*ho are 
called CatorT^nd rms pies ; and from the youngest of them, the 
royal ra gF, who are called Ihiralalsfe. But all have the name of 
( ScoloBl from the surname of their king ; but the Grecians call 
tReih acythians. 7, The Scythians say that such was their origin 1 
and they reckon the whole number of years from their first 
beginning, from King Targitaus to the time that Darius crossed 
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over against them, to be not moie than a thousind years, but just 
th U number. I Jus sarrtd gold the kings watch with tlie gieate^t 
taie, and annually appioich it with mignihcent «'acnlices to 
rentier it propUious If he who has the srcied gold liappens to 
fall asleep in the open air on the festival, the Scytlinns s ly he 
cannot survive the veil, and on this account they give him as 
inuth luid as he cm iide lound on hoiscbuk in one day The 
f luntrv bein j vciycxten nc, Colixiis cst iblished three of the 
kingdoms for his sons, and m idc tint one the 1 ugest in which the 
gold IS kept J he pirts bevond the noith of the inhabited dis- 
li lets the heythnns s ly can ncithci be seen nor passed through, 
by leason of the fcuhers* shed tlicie , foi tint the earth and 
air arc full of featheis, ind that it is these which inteieept the 
view 

8 Such IS the account the Svvthi ins gue of themselves, and ot 
the country above them but the Ciucks who inhibit Pontus gue 
the following account they sayyXXwi Hercules, is lie was dnving 
away the heids of Geryon, imved in this countiv, th it was then 
a desoit, and which the Scvthiins now inhibit lint Gcr>onL, 
fixing his abode outside the Ponlu mb dnlc<l tin isl ind which the 
Greeks vail Lr)lhia, sUinte nt u (niles, lx \ond tin (olunms of 
Ilcrcules m the 0( e in The <h c in, iht> s i\ , beginning from the 
sun nsc, flows lound the whole c nth, but tin > do not piovc it in 
fact, that Hcicules thence eimc to the countr> now c tiled 
Scytbn, and as i stoim ind fiO'vt o\ ‘rtook him, lie chew lus lionS 
skm ovei him, and went to sleep, aid m the me mwhilc his 
mates, winch weie feeding ipiit lioni lus ihiiiot \ inidKcl b) 
some divine dunce 9 that when Jb reules iwokt, he 

sought foi them , iiul tint having ^onc o\ei the whole coiuUrv, he 
at lengtli cime to the lind cilled Ilylii, iheit he found i 
monstei, havim two n um< s, h ilf \ium,hilf \iuci,of which the 
upper paits fiom the buttocks resembled a wonnn, uid the lower 
parts a serpent when he saw he w is astonished, but asked hei if 
she had any wheie seen his straved mates She said that she 
herself had them, and would not lestorc them to him before she 
had lain with him Hercules accoidingly lay with liei on these 
terms, bhc howevei dehyed giving biek the mates, out ot a 
desire to enjoy the company of Hercules as long as she could , he 
however was desirous of recovering them and deputing, at last 
as she restored the marcs, she said, “ Ihesc nyres that straved 
hither I preserved for you, and you have pud me silv ige, foi 1 
have thtee sons by you ; tell me, thciefoie, what must I do with 
them when they are grown up , whether shall I esl ibh^h them 
here, for I possess the rule over this countiy, or shall I send them 
to you?'' She usked this question, but he replied, they say, 
‘‘When you see the chddien arrived at the age ot men, you 
Uannot etr if you do this : whichever of them you see able thus to 
* chap 31. 
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bend this bow, and thus piding himself with this gn die, make 
him an inlnbitant of this (ountry ; and whichever fails m these 
tasks which I enjoin, send out of the (ountrv. If )ou do this, )ou 
will please >ouisclt and peitorm my miiinclions lo Ihen 
ha\ing driwn out one of his bows, for lleicules earned two at 
thxt time, and huing shown hei the belt, he gave her both the 
bow and the belt, which hid a golden < up at the evticmit> of the 
clasp, and hiving given them, he depirted But she, when the 
sons who were bom to her att lined to the ige of men, m the lust 
place gave them ninics , lo the fust, Agithvisis, to the set end, 
(iclonus, and to the voungtst, Sevthes and, in the ne\t plve, 
remembering the oideis, ‘^hc did whit hul been cnjoimd, and 
two of hei son'>, Ag ithviM'i and (it lonu*^, being unable to come 
up to the pioposcd \ isk, left the t ountrv, being expelled bv their 
mother, Imt tin voun est of them, S< vtlic s, having accomplished 
U, um lined there 1 lom this ^cvihes, son of Heiculc's, aic do- 
st ended tho^c who luve been '-iKt c ssiv clv kings ol the hty* 
thians , and hem the cup, tlu Stvthnns even to this day wear 

< ups from then belts This thing onlv the modier did for Scythes. 
Such IS the account given b\ the t^reek'n who inhibit Ponlus 

li. 1 Ilf 1 CIS inotlur irt unt, to the follow mg elk ct, low huh I 
mv ^clf latlier int line // /v u th d the Sey tin in noin ules who 
dwelt in Asii, bein j huisscd in w ii bv the igel i , < ios‘*fd 
the nvei Aiixc^, iml entcicd the C nnmenan lemtory for the 

< nintrv whi< h the Sevthi ins now inhibit is said to have foimcriy 
belonged to the Ciinint • ms llu ( immcii ms, when the Siyth* 
lansinvadtd them, delibf lut <1, '•ee ng a large army was coming 
aijnnstthem, hovvevei, then opinions wire divided, which both 
vehemently upheld, though tint of llu knv^s w is the best , for the 
o[)iinon of the people w is, th it it w n mccssaiv to letne, and that 
tlu 1C was no Ilf ed* toln/nela btllh against siipenor miinbcrs . 
but the opinion of the kings w is, th it llicv should tvht lo the last 
for then rouniiv agiin^Lthe inv idcr^ When, tliercfoic, neither 
tlu* people would sulnnit to tin 1 in/s, nor tlu kings to the people ; 
and one paity i evolved to dt put without fighting, and abandon 
the counti v to tlie invaders, whilst the kines cletcrnnntd to die and 
be bulled m their own countrv, and not fly with the people, con- 
sidermg what gie*at advantigis thev had en)o>eci, ancf how many 
inisiortunes would probably befall them if they fled from ihcir 
country . when they had come to this resolution, having divided^* 
and being equal numbers, they fought with one another; ;|nd 
the one parly, the royal 7 ace, having all peiished, the people of the 
Cimmerians buried them near the iivci lyras , and then sepulchi© 
IS still to be seen Aft(‘i they had buried them, they then 
abtndonrd the eounliy ; and the Scythnns (ommg up, took pos- 
session of the deserted country* I2. And there are now m Scythia 
Cimmerian fortifications and Cfcnmcnan Portbmiaf , thete is also 

• Sti Cary’s Lexicon v nutn 3 f Passages or femes. 
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a district n imcd Cinimcrii, nnd n bosphorus c'lllcd Cimmeinir, 
The Cimmenins e\Klent}v ipptirto hi\c fled fi )in the Scytliniis 
into Asn, and settled in the peninsuh m vihich the Gicciin city 
Sinope now stands and it h evident th it the S< \lhi ms, pursuing 
them and cnteiing the Median teiritou missed tlieii v^ay , tor the 
Cnum^'uans fled const rntly bv the sea coqst whereas the Sc>th- 
lans pinsucd, keeping Caucisus on the ii^ht, until they entered the 
Median teintory, tow uds the midland I his list iccountis given 
in common both b\ (iieeks md Ijatbrnians 

But Anstcis son of C i3| troluu , inatne of Proronnesus, 
si)s in his epic \cr t s, ih it, in ] ired b\ \pollo he came to the 
Jssedoncs tint bevond the Is edmes dwell the \i nn pi ins, a 
people tint ln\e only one eve ind lx\oiulthein thc^olcl ^Hireling 
gidtins md bevond these the Hvp iboieins who leach to the 
s( i th It dl these c\ opt tlu Hvp ibiu ms, lx ^mnii '■horn the 
Alim ispnns, contimnlK enn i ludupmtluii nei^hbouis lint 
the Issedoiu s wei< expelled fi an tluii counti) bv the \iimis 
pirns the Srvthnns bv the I ( 1 ni s incl thit the C imnu nans, 
who inlnb ted on tlu s with i i lx n j n s i cl b\ the ^evthnns 
\b indoncd tiicii eountiv ihu bed c i ot ’ uewithllu Sevth 
nnsicspectim thncountrv i Ot wh t i unlrv Vi s ( is, wl > 
mu|( these \eisfs, wi In-, ahe ’\ Ic i ment md mil slnll 
now lel ite the ac ( ounl 1 he \i 1 ( t h m m I loc nntsus im^e\7i us 
I Ik V s i\ tint Ai istc n whowisinlti i t ) n ine ol the eit /tiis by 
bnth, entenn^ into i fullci sh >}) m 1 loeonne us (bed suddenlv 
and tint tlu fullei, h uing cl seel his work lu ]> went to acrpnint 
the rditnes of the decc ised Wlun ♦he u}> it Ind spu id 
thiou^h the city, tint \u te is w is dead, i ecitiin Cs/iccnnn, 
aiming from Art ire fell into i dispute with tho e who uncle the 
icpoit dfiimmgtlnt he Ind met md conieisclwuh Iimi on his 
w ly to C\/uus, md I velumeiulv disputed the ti ith of the 
It port, but the rel it ions of the dn c i ed went to the lullei s shop, 
t iking with them whit w is nccessuv foi the pm pose cl eaiiMii^, 
the b >d\ iw u, but when the house w i opened \iisteis wis not 
to he seen either eU ul ( 1 ili\c II i i- tint iltnwiicS m the 
seventh >c at he ap)H lu d in 1 ion urn su c i mposed tlu veises, 
which b\ the Greeks aie^ now cilh d \nm i pi m ind hi\ in^ c om- 
pose d them, disapj: ued i sec oiul tune Sue h i the sion e uncut 
in these cilus i>j But the e things I know happened to the 
Metipontines m Itily, tliiee hunched ind fo'-t' j^cks ilier the 
SCCOBcl disappeai me t of AnsUas, is I dibcovnecl b) comjnitation 
in Proronnesus and Metipontumi 1 he Metipontines si> tint 
Ansteas himself, having ippc iicel in lluu eountiv, cxhoitccl them 
to erect an altar to Apollo uul toplieencii it i stitue boning 
the name of Aubtcis the rioeouutsiin for he snd, tint Apollo 
had visited their eountiy only of all the Itihms, ind that he him- 
self, who w IS now Ansteas, areompanicd him , and th it when ho 
aceompinicd the god, hewgs a trow , and aftei s lying this, he 
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\anwhcd , and the Metapontmcs say they sent to Delphi to inquire 
of the 4od what the apparition of the man me tnt , but the P>ihi m 
oadc them olx;y the apparition, and if thc> obe>cd, it would con- 
duce to their bencht thev accordingU, ha\mg reccued this 
answer, tuhillcd the injunctions And now a st itiie heaiing the 
n line of Anstcas ’s pheed n< ir the inn^’-c of Apollo, and around 
itKuitU aic pi intcd thcimi^eis plictd in the public i quo c 
I hu^ nuK h < oncei nin ; An^U a 

}(> \o oncknovs-a with ctlllln*^ whu is be>ond the coinUr>, 
about which this account juoitccK to pc ik , for I luuc not bci n 
iblc to hear of an\ one who sus ho Inb setn them with his own 
c\cs , nor even did 'is, of vhoin I have }usi now mtdo 

mention sa> in his poems, th it Jic went f irtbei th in the Iss< clones, 
but of the pirts lievond he ^pokc b> heirsiv, stitin^ that the 
issedenes him Ills mfoim III )n But as t u a> we have b<cn 
ible to iiuvc at the tunh with arcinacv from he ir-?a>, the v hole 
shall be le! itcd 17 I lom the port of the BoivsUienit t, for tins 
is the most ( entr il put of the seicoist of all Sf>thia, the lust 
pc op’e are the C ilhpida . be in ’ loccl Sc v tin ms , Ixvond these is 
another n ilion, c died \i noi c ■> I Ik '■c ukI the < ilhpul i in other 
icsptcts, follow the usif^cs of the Scvthiins, but tht> both sow 
and feed on whe it, onions, ^ niic, lentils, and millet , but beyond 
the Alizones, dwtli hu^himlnun, whc» do not sow win U lor hK>d, 
but foi sxk Peve nil the v the \cun^ d\*{l) ; and to the noith of 
the Neuri the counlrv !*> iitlc Iv umtdnbitcd, as fir as I know, 
These n itioris are h> the side of tiu nvtr llvpinis, to the vv(st of 
the Boi>stln ics K imt if i ne cro^-jes the boi) *.lhcm s, the lust 
rounriv bon the s< j, Hyltt ami from tins hi^hci up live 
S vilnan i ucuhu i^ts, where the (ircck> settled on the ratf 
ilvpinis, < I xcci I.oi N sthc ni‘ ( , but the) c dl tin nuelvC"* Olbiopolyb o 
I hc^e Sc vilii in 1 usb u dim n the n otrupy the country c islw ird, 
for three chvs journev, extenun^ to the nver whe^e mine is 
Panticapes, and no tl waid ipis^i^eof chven davs up the 
Borvsthcnc j Be vond th n le^ion the country is desert for a j'reat 
clistinc c , and l>(>oiul tlic descit ^ ndioph ap^ut dwell, who ate a 
distinct people, and not m an> respea 'm > thian. Beyond this is 
really descit, and no mtion of men is found there, as far as vve 
know 19 The < ountiy e law \rd ot these Scythian a,»rK uttuii'^ts, 
when one rrossf s the nve^ Panticapcs, nomades occupy, who 
neither sow at^ll, nor plough , and .dl this country is destitute of 
tiees, except H> J i a 1 hcsc nom ides ore upy a iiac t eastw a\(l for 
fourteen d.iys’ journey, stietchinq to the tivcr (j»euhus, 20 Be- 
yond the (lerrhus are the paits called tlie Royal, and the most 
valiant and numetous of the Srvthians. who deem all cither 
Scythians to be their slaves* These extend southward to fauuca, 
and eastward to the trench, which those sprung from the blind men 
dug, and to the port on the lake Ma:otis, which is called Cietnnb 
• Su chap 51, 105 t iSce chap io6. 
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and some of them reach to the river Tanais. The parts above to 
the north of the Royal Scythians, the Melanchlten i* inhabit, a 
distinct race, and not Scythian. Ilut abov^e tlfe Nlelanchlaeni are 
lakes, and an uninhabited desert, as far as we know. 

21, After one crosses the river Tanais, it is no longer Scythian, 
but the first region belongs to the S aurQmatc C,t vvho, beginning 
from the recess of the lake Ma^otis, occlJpyTTic country nonliward, 
for a fifteen day.V journc}', all destitute both of wild and cultivated 
trees. Above these dwell the Bud ini. I occupying the second 
region, and possessing a country thickly covered with all sorts of 
trees, 22. Above the Budini, towards the north, there is lirst a 
desert of seven days’ journey, and next to the desert, if one turns 
somewhat towards the east, dwell the T hyssag etrO, a numerous 
and distinct race, and they live by huntingr Contiguous to these, 
in the same regions, dwell those who are called who also 

live by hunting in the following manner : the hitnTTman, having 
climbed a tree, lies in ambush (and the whole country is thickly 
wooded), and each man has a horse ready, taught to lie on his 
belly, that he may not be much above the ground, and a dog 
besides. When he sees any game from the tree, having let dy an 
arrow, and mounted his horse, he goes in pursuit, and the dog 
keeps close to him. Above these, as one bends towards the east, 
dwell Other Scythians, who revolted from the Royal Scythians, 
and^cTcam^'TSThi s country. 23, As far as the territory of these 
Scythians, the whole country that has been de.scnbed is level and 
deep-soiled ; but after this it is stony and rugged. When one has 
passed through a considerable extent of the rugged country, a 
people are found living at the foot of lofty mountains, who are 
said to be all bald from their birth, both men and women alike, and 
they are flat-nosed, and have large chins ; they speak a peculiar 
language, wear the Sc) tinan costume, and live on tlie fruit ot a tree : 
the name of the tree on which they live is called ponticon, about 
the size of a flg-trec ; it hears fruit like a bean, and has a stone. 
When this is ripe they strain it through a cloth, and a thick and 
black liquor flows from it ; the name of what flows fi om it is aschy ; 
this they suck, and drink mingled with milk : from the thick sedi* 
ment of the pulp they make cakes, and feed on them ; for they 
have not many cattle in these parts, as the pastures there are not 
good. Every man lives under a tree in the winter, when he has 
covered the tree with a thick white woollen cotering ; but in 
summer, without the woollen covering. No man does any injury to 
this people, for they are accounted sacred ; nor do they possess 
SUW warlike weapon. And in the first place, they determine the 
differences that arise among their neighbours ; and in the next 
l^ace, whoever takes refuge among them, is injurea by no one. 
They are called Argipp^i. 

Z 4 * As far, then, as these bald people, our knowledge respect* 

f chap. 197. .Scf chap. loS. 
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mg the country and the nations bcfoie them is \civ good, for 
some Sc>thianb ftequentK go there, tiom whom it is not didn ult 
to obtain information, as aKo horn Gieeks belonging to llie poit 
of the Borvsthencs, and other poits in Tontus Ihe b >thians 
who go to them transact business b\ means of sc\cn intorpieteis 
and seven languages 25. So tii then is known , but be>ond the 
bild men no one can speak with ccitiinty, toi loft> and impass- 
able mountains form thc’r boundaiv, and no one has ever cio^scd 
them , but these bild men sas, wlnt to me is incicdible, that nun 
with goats’ leet inhabit these mount tins 1 and when one his 
pisse I be\ond them, othci men ire loimd, who sleep si\ montlis 
at *i tune, but this I do not it ill admit Ilowevei, the (ountty 
easiw ird of the bald nu 1 is wtll known, being inhabited by 
Isseciimes, thou h the counti> above to the noith, either of the 
bild nan or the Issedonc'., is utiiil) unknown, except onlv such 
lliiUt^s as these people iclite 2'> lie issedonos are *• ud to 
observe these customs W hen a man’s f ither dies ill his relations 
bung rattle, and then humg ^\(i ti ul them, and lut up the 
flesh, thev ( ul up also ihr fit ifl putnt of their host, .vnd having 
mingled all the liesh to^cthn, tla v spicid out a bttK[iKt, then 
hiving m ide bare and rici? alliis he id, thev gild it iind ifui- 
waulsthc} tieitil asasi i I imi < *p(!ioimm^ gnnd i mini 
sacnficcs to it A son do s tl is to his falhet as the C»ieeks 
ttlebrate the annmrsar) ol theu fiihei’s death 1 Ik se people 
arc likewise un>uUcd uist , and the women have equal atuhoiity 
with the nil n llu sc, then, ue wtll known 

27. Above thnn, the Ksedoncs aftnm, arc the men with only 
one eve, and the gold guiiding grifnns Ihe Scythians repCiit 
this account, hiving received it fium tlv m and we have adopted 
It fiom the Sf Milling and rail them, m the Srythiin liniunge, 
A runisp i . foi ultima m the '-tyihnn hn^^in^e, Si unties one, 
aiKn^;/r, the (\( ■> :> Ad this counity which I hive been 

speaking of is subject to su* li a sevne vvintci, that for ci jjht 
montiis the frost h >,0 11 to’ci ible that if \ou poui w itci on the 
ground you will n jt m ik^ mud, but if vou light a tiie )ou will 
make mud Lven the sc i fu c/es, and the whole Cunmeuan 
bosphoms, and the Stvihnns who live within the trench, lead 
their armies and dnve their ^ h mots over the ire to the bmdians, 
on the othei side 'Ihus wiiui ccintinucs eight months, and 
duiing the other four it is cold theie And this wintci js diffeient 
m character fiomthe winters m all other countries ; for m tius no 
rain woith mentioning falls in the usual season, but during the 
summer it never leaves off raining At the time when theie H 
thunder eGewhere there is none tlicie, but m summer it t$ 
violent : if there should be thunder m winter, it is accounted a 

♦ I have adopted Baehr s interpretation of kydKfjtarif in preference to that of 
fkihwt ujlia?*w< 5 er, who con<»id(rs it to me m ** v n d orn'irnent, or to th^t of 
1 archer, wiio takes if to mean *‘f» precious vessel 
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prodi<^y to be wondered at. So should there be an earthquake, 
whether in summer or winter, in Scythia it is accounted a prodigy. 
Their horses endure this cold, but their asses and mules can- 
not endure it at all ; but in other places, horses that stand exposed 
to frost become frost-bitten in the cold, waste away ; but asses and 
mules endure it. 29. On this account also the race of beeves 
appears to me to be defective there, and not to liave horns ; and 
the following verse of Homer, in his Odyssey,"*^ confirms my 
opinion : “* And Libya, where the lambs soon put forth their 
horns rightly observing, that in warm climates horns shoot out 
quickly ; but in very severe cokL the cattle cither do not ])roduce 
them at all, or if they do produce tliem they do so with difficulty. 
Here, then, such arc the effects of the cold. 30. 1 am surprised 
(for my narrative has from its commencement sought for digres- 
sions), that in the whole territory of Elis no mules are able to breed 
though neither is the climate cold, noi is there any other visible 
cause. The Eleans themselves say, that mules do not breed with 
them in consequence of a curse ; therefore, when the time for the 
marcs breeding approaches, they lead them to the neighbouring 
districts, and there put the hc-asso with them, until they are in 
foal; then they drive them home again. 31. Wiili res))ect to the 
feathers, with which the Scythians say the air is iilled, and that on 
account of them it is not possible either to see farther upon the 
continent, or to pass through it, I entertain the following <tpimon : 
in the upper parts of this country it continually snows, less in 
summer than in winter, as is reasonable ; now, whoever has seen 
snow falling thick near him, will know what 1 mean ; for snow is 
like feathers : and on account of the winter being so severe, the 
northern parts of this continent are uninhabited. I think, then, 
that the Scythians and their nciglibours call the snow feathers, 
coniparingt them together. These reg’ons, therefore, which are 
said to be the most remote, have been sufficiently described. 

32. Concerning the Hyperboreans, neither the Scythians say 
anything, nor any people of those parts, except the Issedones; 
and, as I think, neither do they say any thing, for then the 
Scythians w'ould mention it, as they do the c)nc*c>cd people. 
Hesiod, however, has made mention of the Hyperboreans, and 
Homer, in the E[)igoni, if indeed Homer was in reality the author 
of that poem, 33. But the Delians say very much moie than any 
others about them, affirming that sacred things, wrapped in 
wheat-straw, were brought from the Hyperboreans and came to 
the Scythians ; and from the Scythians each contiguous nation re- 
ceiving them in succession, carried them to the extreme west as fai 
as the Adriatic ; that being forwarded thence towards the south, the 
Dodonaeans, the first of the Greeks, received them ; that fiom then* 
they descended to the Maliac Gulf, and passed over into Euboea 
and that one city sent them on to another as far as Carystus 
♦ B. IV. 1 . t That is, “ speaking figuratively.** 
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that after this Andros was passed by, for the Carystians conveyed 
hem to Tenos, and the Tenians to Delos : in this manner they 
say these sacred things reach Delos. Thtj that the Hyper- 
boreans first sent two virgins, whom they called by the names of 
Hyperoche and Laodice, to carry these sacred things ; and with 
lliem, for the sake of safety, the Hyperboreans sent five of their 
citizens as attendants, the same who are now called Perpherces, 
and are held in high honour at Delos. But when those who were 
sent out by the Hyperboreans did not return, they, thinking it a 
grievous thing if it should always happen to tlicm not to receive 
back those whom they sent out, ihereiore carried ihcir otTenngs 
wrapped in wheat- straw to their borders, and enjoined their 
neighbours to forward them to the next nation ; and these being 
so iorwarded, they say, reached Delos. 1 myself know that the 
following practice is observed, resembling that of these sacred 
things : tiie Thracian and IVonian v\omen, when they sacrihee to 
Royal Diana, do not oti'er their sacrifices wdthoul wheat^straw; 
and I know that they do this. 34. In honour of these Hyper- 
borean virgins who died in i 3 elos, both the virgins and youths of 
the Delians shear their hair : the former, having tut off a lock 
before marriage, and liaving wound it about a disialf, Jay it upon the 
scpulclire ; the sepulchre is within the temple of l.)iana, on the left 
as one enters, and on it grows an olive tree : the youths of the 
Delirins having wound some of their Irnir round a plant, place it 
also on the sepulchre. Ihcse viigins receive such honour from 
the inhabitiinls of Delos. 35. These same persons also alhrm, that 
Arge and Op.s, who were Hyperborean virgins, passing through 
the same nations, came to Delos, even before Hyperoche and 
Laodice ;that these last came to bring the tribute they had agreed 
to pay to liithya for a speedy delivery ; but they say that Arge 
and Opis arrived with the gods themselves, and that different 
honours are paid them by themselves, for that the women collect 
contiibutions for them, < ailing on their names in a hymn which 
Glen, a Lycian, composed for them ; and that the islanders and 
lonians aherwardi, having learnt it from them, celebrate Opis and 
Atge in song, mentioning their names, and collecting contributions ; 
(now this Glen, coming from Lycia, compo.scd also the other ancient 
hyntns which are sung in Delos ; ) and that the ashes of the thighs 
burnt on the altar are tlirown and expended on the sepulchre of Opiis 
and Arge :*but their sepulchre is behind the temple of Diana, 
facing the easP, very near the banqueting-room of the Ccians. 56* 
And thus much may be said concerning the Hyperboreans, fqf 1 4 o 
not relate the story concerning Abans, who was said to be an 
Hyperborean, to the effect that he carried an arrow round the 
whole earth without eating any thing. If, however, there are 
Hyperboreans there must also be Hypernotians. But I smile 
when I see many persons describing the cfrcumfcrenco of the 
earth, who have no sound reason- to guide them ; they describe 
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the ocean flowing round the earth, which is made circular as if by 
a lathe, and make^ Asia equal to Europe. I will therefore briefly 
show the dimensions of each of them, and what is the figure of each. 

37. The Persian settlements extend to the southern sea, called 
the Erythra'an ; above them to the north are the Medes ; above 
the Medes, the Saspires ; and above tlie Saspires, the Colchians, 
wiio reach to the nortliern sea, into which the river Phasis dis- 
charges itself. These four nations occupy the space from sea to 
sea. 38. I’hencc westward two tracts stretch out to the sea, which 
I shall describe. On one side, the one tract, beginning at the 
north from the Phasis, extends along the Euxine and the Helles- 
pont, as far as the Trojan Sigaaim ; and on the south, this same 
tract, beginning from the Myriandrian Gulf, which is adjacent to 
Phcenicia, stretches towards the sea as far as the Triopian pro- 
montory. In this tract dwell thirty different nations. This, then, 
is one of the tracts. 39. The other, beginning at Persia, reaches 
to the Red Sea ; // comprises Persia, and after that Assyria, and 
after Assyria, Arabia ; it terminates (teiminating only by custom) 
at the Arabian Gulf, into wliich Darius carried a canalf from the 
Nile. Now, as far as Phcenicia from Persia the country is wide 
and open, but from Phoenicia the same tract stretches along this 
sea by Syrian Palestine and Egypt, wliere it terminates ; in it are 
only three nations. I'hesc, then, arc tlie parts of Asia that lie 
westw’ard of Persia. 40. Beyond the Persians, Medes, Saspires, 
and Colchians, towards the east and rising sun, extends the Red 
Sea, and on the north the Caspian Sea and the river Araxes, 
which Hows towards the rising sun. Asia is inhabited as far as 
India; but beyond this, it is all deseit towards the east, nor is 
any one able to describe what it is. Such and so great is Asia, 

41. Libya is in the other tract; for Libya commences from 
ICgypt. Now in Egvpt this tract is narrow ; for from this sea to 
the Red Sea arc a lumdred thousand orgyre, which make one 
thousand stadcs. But from this narrow neck the tract which is 
called Libya becomes very wide. 42. I wonder therefore at those 
who have described the limits of and divided Libya, Asia, and 
Europe, for the difference between them is not trifling : for in 
length Europe extends along both of them, but with respect to 
width, it is evidently not to be comparcd-J Libya shows itself to 
be surrounded by whaler, except so much of it as borders upon 
Asia. Neco, king of Egypt, was the first whom we khow of, that 
proved this ; he, when he had ceased digging the? canal leading 
from the Nile to the Arabian Gulf, sent certain Phoenicians in 
$hips, with orders to sail back through the pillars of Hercules into 

♦ Baehr observes that is the genitive participle, dope tding on 7cX« 

preceding; t smile when they piake Asia equal to Europe." It would l>e 
difficuU to express the connexion in an English version. 

t See B. IT. chap. ,158. 

" t He means, “ it is much wider than either of them.** 
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the iv”*Lfiern sea.* and so to return to K^ypt, The Plurnicians 
?irr^.idin;^ly, sotiini:^ out from the Red Se.i. naviL;ated the southern 
sea ; uhen autiiinn enme, they went ashore, and sowed tlie land, 
by whatever part of JJb\a they happened to be sailing, and waited 
for harvest ; then having reaped the corn, they put to sea again. 
When two vears had thus passed, in the third, having doubled the 
pillars of HerrrJcs, they arrived in Egypt, and related what to me 
does not seem creddde, but may to others, that as they sailed 
round Lib) a. tliey had the sun on their right hand. Thus was 
Li!>ya first known. 43 . Sub^efj^ent]v the Carthaginians say that 
J IS snrymnutt'it hv ^.ratrr. For Satii'^pes, son of d'easpes. one 
of the Ach.t nienahe. <1 h 1 nut sail round LUiya though sent for 
that very purpu^’C ; but dira'hng the length of the vovage and 
tile desolation, returned ht>nv‘ and dal not aceoinpIii»h the task 
whi' h liH inuilier u.‘puM,d upun hnn : for he had violated a virgin, 
daughter of Zopvru^. son of Mt'gabyzus ; vvliereupon, when he 
was about to be imp.iled for this offence by king Xerxes, the 
mother of Sataspe^, who was sister to Darius, begged him off* 
promising that she would inilict a greater punishment upon him 
than he would, foi '^lu* would constrain him to sail round Libya, 
until, sailing lound, he should reach the Arabian Gulf. Xerxci* 
having agreed on thc’-c terms, Saiaspcs went into Egypt, and 
having taken a ship and men from thence, sailed through the 
pillan-i of Hercules ; and liaving s.iiled thiough, and doubled the 
cape of Libya, who- e name- is Solois, he steered to the south- 
ward : but a‘ier ir.uorsmg a vast extent of sea, in many months, 
when he loimd that he had siill more to pass, he turned back, andi 
sailed away for Egvpt From thence going to king Xerxes, he 
told him, mat in the most distant part he sailed past a nation 
little men, who wore uaiment'^ made of palm leaves, wdio, vvhem 
ever they diew to shore, h'ft th< ir cities and flew to the moun- 
tains ; that In^ men, wlien they (uuered ilieir country, did them no 
injury, but only look ••ome (Mtilc fiom them. Of his rrot sailin,^ 
coinpictcly rramd Libya, this he said was the cause ; that liis .ship 
could not proceed ;inv larilu r. but was stopped. Xerxes, how- 
ever, being ])e]wuaded that he did not *'])CMk the truth, as he had 
not accomplished the tn^k iinpt^scd upon him, impaled him, in- 
fill ting the original sentence. A eunuch of this Sataspes, as soon 
as he heard c»f his m..sie‘i’s death, ran away to Samos with great 
wealth, w’hich a Samian detained ; though I know his name, I 
purposely conc'cal it. 

44 A great part of Asia w^as explored under the direction of 
Darius. He being desirous to know in what part the Indus, 
which is the second river that produces crocodiles, discharges 
Itself into the sea, sent in ships both others on whom he could 
rely to make a true report, and also Scylax of Caryanda. They 
accordingly, setting out from the city of Caspalyrus and the 
♦ Meaning " the Meciiterranean/* which was north of Libya, 
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country of Pactyirc, bailed down the river towards the east and 
sunrise to the sea : then sailing on the sea westward, they arrived 
in the thirtieth month at that place where the king of Egypt 
despatched the Phrenirians, whom I before mentioned, to sail 
round Libya. After these persons had sailed round, Darius sub- 
dued the Indians, and frequented this sea. Thus the other parts 
of Asia, cxce})t towards the rising sun, are found to exhibit 
things similar to Libya. 

45. Whetlier Europe is surrounded by water either to^vards the 
east or towards the north, has not boon fully discovered by any 
man ; but in length it is knowm to extend beyond both the other 
contiuents. Nor can I conjecture for what reason three chfferent 
names have been given to the earth, which is but one, and those 
derived from the names of women; nor why the Egyptian river 
Nile and the Colclnan Phasis have been assigned as boundaries to 
it ; (some say, the ALeotian river Tanais, and the Cimmerian 
Porthmeia ;) nor can I learn the names of those who made this 
division, nor fiom whence they derived the appellations. Libya 
is said by most of the (hceks to take its name from a native 
w^oman of the name of Libya ; and Asia, from the wife of Pro- 
metheus. But the Lydians claim this name, saying that Asia w^as 
so called after Asius, son of Cotys, son of Manes, and not after 
Asia the wife of Prometheus; from wlium also a tiibe in Sardis 
is called the Asian tribe. Wli ether Europe, then, is surrounded 
by water is known by no man ; nor is it clear whence it received 
this name, nor who gave it. unless we will say that the region re- 
ceived the name from the Tyrian Europa, but was before\vithout 
a name, like the others ; yet she evidently belonged to Asia, and 
never came into that country wdiich is now' called Europe by the 
(Grecians ; but only passccl fiom Phcenicia to Crete, and from 
Crete to I-ycia. 'I'hus much may suffice for this subject, for we 
shall adopt the names in common use. 

46. The Euxine Sea, to which Darius led an army of all 
countries, except the Scythians, exliibils the most ignorant 
nations : for we are iinabie to mention any one nation of those on 
this side the Pontus that has any pretensions to intelligence ; nor 
1 ave we ever heard of any learned men among them, except the 
Scythian nation and Anacharsis. By the Scythian nation one the 
most important of human devices has been contrived more w idely 
than by any others whom we know ; their otiier customs however 
I d9 not admire. This most impoilant device has been so con- 
. rived, that no one who attacks them can escape ; and that, if 
th'iy do not choose to be found, no one is able to overtake them. 
For they, who have neither cities nor fortifications, but carry theit 
houses with them, who are all equestrian archers, living not from 
the Cultivation of the earth, but from cattle, and wdiose dwellings 
are waggons,— how must not such a people be invincible, and 
difficult to engage with ? 47. This device has been contrived by 
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them, as the country is fit for it, and the rivers aid them : for the 
country, being level, abounds in herbage and is well watered : and 
rivers how through it almost as numerous as the canals in Egypt, 
Such of them as are celebrated and navigable from the sea 1 will 
mention : the Istcr, that has five mouths ; then the Tyres, the 
Ilypanis, the Borysthenes, the Panticapes, the Hypacyris, the 
(lerrhiis, and the Tanais. These flow as follows : 

48, The Ister, which is the greatest of all the rivers we know, 
flows always with an equal stream both in summer and winter. 
Flowing the first of those in Scythia from the west, it is on this 
account the greatest, because other rivers discharge themselvjes 
into it. The following are those that make it great ; there 
are five that flow through Scythia; one which the Sc>thians call 
Porata, but the Grecians Pyretos ; another the Tiarantus, then 
the Aratus, the Naparib, and the Ordessus. The first mentioned 
of these rivers is large, and flowing towards the east, com- 
municates its water with the Ister ; that mentioned second, the 
Tiarantus, is more to the west and less : the Aratus, the Naparis, 
and Ordessus, passing between these, fall likewise into the Ister. 
These indigenous Scythian rivers assist in filling it. 49. The 
river Maris, flowing from the Agathyrsi, Vningles with the Ister. 
PTom the summits of Mount Haemus three other large rivers, 
flowing towards the north, empty themselves into it, the Atlas, 
tlie Auras, and the Tibisis ; the Athres, the Noes, and the Atarncs, 
flowing through Thrace and the Thracian Crobyzi, discharge 
themselves into the Ister ; and from the Piconians and Mount 
Khodope, the river Scios, dividing the lia*rnus in the middle, 
discharges itself into it. And the river Angrus, flowing from the 
Illyrians towards the north, empties itself into the Triballic plain 
and into the river Brongus, and the Brongus into the Ister ; thus 
the Ister receives both these, which are considerable. From the 
country above the Umbrici, the river Carpis and another river, 
Alpis, flo^^ing tovsavds the north, also discharge themselves into 
it. For the Ister flows through all Europe, beginning from the 
Celts, who, next to the Cyneue,* inhabit the remotest parts of 
Europe towards the west ; and flowing through all Europe, enter 
the borders of Scythia. 50. By these, then, that have been 
mentioned, and many other rivers that contribute their waters, 
the Ister becomes the greatest of all rivers. For if we compare 
one stream with another, the Nile surpasses in quantity; for 
into this no river or fountain discharging itself contributes io its 
increase. But the Ister always flows equal in summer and in 
winter, for the following reason, as I think : during the winiier it 
is about as large as it usually is, and perhaps a little larger ; for 
this counti7 is very little moistened by rain during the winter, 
but is entirely covered with snow : in the summer, the snow 
that fell in the winter in vast quantities, dissolving on nil 
♦ See B. II. chap. 33. 
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sides, (lows into the Istcr ; and this snow flowiiv^" into it assists in 
it, and fi'ec)ucnt and violent rains besides ; for it rain^ much 
in summer, lly how much therefore the sun draws up to himself 
more water in summer than in winter, by so much the waters 
mingled wath the Istcr are greater in summer than in winter ; 
and these things therefore being opposed, an equilibrium results, 
50 that it is always found to be ccpial. 

51. One of the rivers, then, of the Scythians is the Ister ; after 
this is the Tyres, which proceeds from the north, and begins flow- 
ing from a vast lake, which separates Scythia and Neiiris. At its 
mouth arc settled Grecians, who are railed Tyritec. 52. The third 
liver, the Hypanis, proceeds from Sc>thia and flows from a vast 
lake, around which wild white horses graze. This lake is rightly 
called the mother of the liypanis. The river Hypanis, then 
rising from this, is small and still sweet for a five day// voyage, 
but from thence, for a four days’ voyage to the sea, it is exceed- 
ingly bitter ; for a bitter fountain discharges itself into it, which is so 
very bitter, though small in size, that it taints the Hypanis, which 
is a considerable river amongst small ones. This fountain is on 
the borders of the territory of the Scythian husbandmen and the 
Alazones ; the name of the fountain, and of the district whence it 
flows, is, in the Scythian language, Hxampa'us, but in the 
language of the Greeks, ‘‘The sacred ways.” 'ihe Tyres and 
Hypanis contract tlicir boundaries in the country of the Alazones ; 
but after that, each turning away, flows on widening the inter- 
mediate space, 

53. The fourth is the river Borysthenes, w’hich is the largest 
of these after the Ister, and, in my opinion, the most productive, 
not only of the Scythian rivers, but of all others, except the 
Egyptian Nile ; for to this it is impO':»siblc to compaic any other 
river, but of the rest the Borysthcncs is the most productive. It 
affords the most excellent and valuable pa'^ture for cattle, and fisli 
of the highest excellence and in great (|uantitics ; it is most sweet 
to drink ; it flows pure in the midst ot turbid rivers ; the sown 
land near it is of the best (fuality ; and the herbage, where the 
land is not sowm, is very tall ; at its mouth abundance of sail is 
crystallized spontaneously ; and it pioduccs large whales, without 
any spinal bones, which they call Antaca:i, ht for salting, and 
many other things that deserve admiration. As far as the countiy 
of Gerrhus, a voyage of forty days, this river is kmwn to flow 
fronji^ the north ; but above that, through what pebple it flows no 
one i$ able to tell : but it evidently flows through a desert to the 
country of the agricultural Scythians ; for these Scythians dwell 
near it for the space of a ten days* voyage. Of this river only, 
and of the Nile, I am unable to describe the sources ; and 1 
think that no Greek can do so. The Borysthenes continues 
flowing near the sea., and the Hypanis mingles with it, discharging 
Itself into the same morass. The space between these rivers, 
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wliic'li i a projCN ling piece of land, is called the promontory of 
Hippolcon, and in it a temple of Ceres is built ; bevond the temple 
on the liypanis the Borysthenitae are settled. Thus much con* 
cerning these rivers. 

54. After these is the fifth river, the name of wliich is the Tanti* 
capes; this also llows fioni the north, and out of n lake; and 
between this and the Borysthenes dwell the agricuUural Scythians ; 
it discharges itself into Hyhea, and having passed through that 
region, mingles with the Borysthenes, 55. Tiie Hypacyns is the 
sixth river, which proceeds from a lake, and llowing through the 
middle of the Siwtlnan nomades, disc harges itself near the city 
Carcinuis, skirling livhc.i c.n tlie right, and that which is called 
the Course of 56. The seventh river, the CiCtrhiis, is 

separated from the Borysthenes near the place at which the 
Borysthenes is first known. It is separated then from this very 
spot, and has the same name as the country, Cerrhus ; and llowing 
towards the sea, it divides the teriuory of the Noin adii^ mid the 
KpjaXScythians, and discharges itself into the Ilypac^TlsV"' 5^. 
The eighth river is the 'ranais, which flows originally from a vast 
lake, and discliarges itself into a still larger lake, CMlled Majotis, 
which divides the Koval Scytliians and the Sauromata*. into this 
river danais runs another river, the name of v.diich is Ilyrgis, 58. 
‘Thus the Scythians are pirovided with these cclcbratccl livers. 
|The grass that grows in Scythia is the mo^t productive of bile for 
cattle of any with which we arc acquainted ; and when the cattle 
are opened one may infer that such is the case. 

59. 'ITiUS the greatest commodities are fuinished them in abund- 
ance. dlieir other customs are e-tablishcd as follows. They 
propitiate the following gods only . Vcshi^ most of all ; then 
Jiipitcr, deeming the kkirdi to be the wife*^ot Jupiter ; after these 
ApoIFo, and Venus UfariTa, and Hei rules, ana Mars. All the 
S’cytlfians acknowledge these ; but those w'ho arc“ called Koval 
Scythians, sacrifice also to Neptune. Vesta, in the Scythian 
language, is named Tabui’^, Jupiter Fs, in ray opinion, very rightly’’ 
called Papaii^t; the Barth, i^piag- Apollo, (Etusyrus ; Venus Uraniai 
Artimpasa ; and Neptune, Thamimasadas. 1 'hcy are not accus- 
tomed to erect images, altars, and temples, except to Mars ; to 
him they are accustomed. 60. The same mode of sacrificing is 
adopted by all, with respect to all kinds of victims, alike, being as 
follows : the victim itself stands with its fore-feet tied together ; he 
who sacrifices, ‘'standing beliind the beast, having drawn the 
extremity of the cord, throws it down ; and as the victim falls he 
invokes the god to whom he is sacrificing ; then he throws a halter 
round its neck, and having put in a stick, he twists it round and 
strangles it, without kindling any fire, or performing any prepara- 
tory ceremonies, or making any libation, but having strangled and 
flayed it he applies himself to cook it. 61. As the Scythian 
country is wholly destitute of wood, they have invented the follow* 
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ing method of cooking flesh. When they have flayed the victims, 
they strip the flesh from the bones, then tliey put it into cauldrons 
made in the country, if they hajipen to have any, which very much 
resemble Lesbian bowls except that they are much larger ; having 
pul it into these, they cook it by burning underneath tlie bones of 
the victims. If they have no cauldron at hand, they put all the 
flesh into the paunches of the victims, and having poured in water, 
burn the bones underneath ; tliey burn very well, and the paunches 
easily contain the flesh stripjied from the belies ; thu':> the ox cooks 
himself, and all other victims each (.ooks itself. Wiien the lleslt is 
cooked, he that saciifices, otferin;.’ the llr^t-ii uits of the llcsli and 
eiitr<ul>, tiirows it before Lun. 'i'hey sacnlicc both other cattle, 
and chiefly horses. 

62. In this manner then, and tlicse \ictims, they sacrifice to the 
othei gods; but to Mars, as follows in ea( h distiict, in the place 
\\here the magistrates assemble, is elected a stru(. tine sacred to 
Mars, of the following kind. Ibindles of faggcjts are heaped up to 
the length and breadth of three stades, but less in height ; on the 
lop of this«a square platform is formed ; and three of tlic sides are 
perpendicular, but on the fourth it is acce^sjblc. K\eiy year they 
heap on it one hundred and fifty waggon loads of faggots, for it is 
continually sinking by reason of the veaiher, Un this heap an 
old iron scimetar is placed by each tube, and this is the image of 
Mars; and to this .sr nnetar they bung >cari) sacriticcs of rattle 
and horses ; and to these they oti'er more sarnticcs than to 

the rest of the gods. Whatever enemies they take alive, of these 
they sacrifice one in a hundred, not in tiie same manner as tliev do 
the C4aUlc, but in a different manner ; for alter they have poured a 
libation of wine on their hc.ids, they cut the thnxus of the men 
over a bowl ; then having earned the bouL on the heap of faggots, 
they pour the blood over the scimetar. This then they carry up ; 
but below at the sacred pua inct, they do as follows : having cut 
off all the right shoulders of the men that have been killed, with 
the arms, they throw them into the air ; and then, having linishcd 
the rest of the sacrificial rites, they depart ; but ilie arm lies 
wdiercvcr it has fallen, and the botly apart. 63. Such, then, aio 
tlie sacrifices instituted amongst them. Swine they,.jaevcr use, nor 
suffer.them to be reared in their country af/alk 

64. Their military affairs are ordered as follows. When a 
Scythian overthrows his first enemy, he drinks his blood ; and 
presepts the kirig with the heads of the enemies he has killed in 
battle : for if he brings a head, he shares the booty that they take ; 
but not, if he does not bring one. Hoskins it in the following 
manner. Having made a ciicuiar incision round the ears and 
^taking hold of the skin, he shakes it from the skull ; then having 
scraped off the flesh with the rib of an ox, he softens the skin with 
hi 3 hands ; and having made it supple, he uses it as a napkin; 
each man hangs it on the bridle o£ the horse which he rides, and 
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prides himself on it ; for whoever has the greatest number of these 
skin napkins, is accounted the most valiant man. Many of them 
make cloaks of these skins, to throw over themselves, sewing them 
together like shepherd^s coats ; and many, having flayed the right 
hands of their enemies that are dead, together with the nails, 
make coverings for their quivers : the skin of a man, which is both 
thick and shining, surpasses almost all other skins in the bright- 
ness of its white. Many, having flayed men whole, and stretched 
the skin on wood, carry it about on horseback. Such usages are 
received amongst them. 65. The heads themselves, not indeed of 
all, but of their greatest enemies, they treat as follows : each, 
having sawn off all below the eye-brows, cleanses it, and if the 
man is poor, he covers only the outside with leather, and so uses 
it : but if he is rich, he covers it indeed with leather, and having 
gilded the inside, he so uses it for a drinking-cup. And they do 
this to their relatives, if they are at variance, and one prevails ovei 
another in the presence of the king. When strangers of considera- 
tion come to him, he produces these heads, and relates how, 
though they were his relatives, they made war against him, and lie 
overcame them, considering this a proof of bravery. 66. Once in 
every year, the governor of a district, each in his own district, 
mingles a bowl of wine, from which those Scythians drink by 
whom enemies have been captured : but they who have not 
achieved this, do not taste of this wine, but sit at a distance in dis- 
honour ; this is accounted the greatest disgrace : such of them as 
have killed very many men, having two cups at once, drink them 
together. 

67. Soothsayers among the Scythians^arc numerous, who divine 
by the help of a number of willow rods, in the following manner. 
When they have brought with them large bundles of twigs, they 
fay them on the ground and untie them ; and having placed each 
rod apart, they utter their predictions ; and whilst they are pro- 
nouncing them, they gather up the rods again, and put them to- 
gether again one by one. This is trheir national mode of divination* 
But the Enarees,* or Androgyni, say that Venus gave them the 
power of divining. They divine by means of the bark of a linden- 
tree : when a man has split the linden-tree in three pieces, twisting 
it round his own fingers, and then untwisting it, he utters a 
response. 68. When the king of the Scythians is sick, he sends for 
three of the rqost famous of these prophets, who prophesy in the 
manner above mentioned ; and they generally say as follow^, that 
such or such a citizen has sworn falsely by the royal hearth, 
mentioning the name of the citizen of whom they speak for it is 
a custom with the Scythians in general, to swear by the royal 
hearth, when they would use the most solemn oath. The person 
who, they say,, has sworn falsely, is immediately seiz^a, and 
brought forward \ and when he Is come, the prophets char^ him 
* Btt Book I. chap: 105. 
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with being clearly proved by their prophetic art to have sworn 
falsely by the royal hearth, and for this reason the king is ill. He 
denies it, affirming tliat he has not sworn falsely, and complains 
bitterly. On his denial, the king sends for twice as many more 
prophets ; and if they also, examining into the prophetic art, 
condemn him with having sworn falsely, they straightway cut off 
his head, and the first prophets divide his property between them ; 
but if the prophets who came last acquit him, other prophets are 
called in, and others after them. If, then, the greater number 
acquit the man, it is decreed that the lust [iropheis shall be put to 
death. 69. They accordingly put them to death in the following 
manner : wlien they have filled a waggon with faggots, and have 
yoked oxen to it, having tied the feet of the prophets and bound 
their hands behind them, and having gagged them, they enclose 
them in the midst of the faggots ; lliea having set fuc to them, 
they terrify the o\en, and let them go. Many oxen thort‘forc aie 
burnt with the projdicts, and many escape very much scorched, 
when the pole has been hurnl asunder. In this manner, and tor 
other reasons, they burn the prophets, calling them faUc prophets. 
The king does not spate the childien of those whom hr puts to 
death, but kills all the males, and does not hurt the females. 70. 
The Scythians ^make solemn contracts in the foIU)v\lng mannci, 
with whomsoever they make them. Having poured wine into a 
large cnrlhen vessel, they mingle with it blood taken from iho^c 
who are entering into covenant, having struck with an awl 01 cut 
with a knife a small part of the bodv ; then, having dipficd a 
scimetar, some arrows, a hatchet, and a javelin in the vessel, when 
they have done this, they make many solemn pra>crs, and then 
both those who make the contract, and the most considerable of 
their attendants, drink up the mixture. 

yr. The sepulchres of the kings are in the country of the Genhi, 
as far as which the Hor>?theneb is navigable. There, when their 
king dies, they dig a large srjuaie hole in the ground ; and having 
prepared this, they take up the corpse, having the body covcrct^^ 
with wax, the belly opened and cleaned, filled with biuiscd cypress, 
incense, and parsley and anise-seed, and then sown up again, and 
carry it in a chariot to another nation : those who receive the 
corpse brought to them, do the same as the Royal Scythians ; 
they cut off part of their ear, shave off their hair,vvound thcmbclvcs 
on the arms, lacerate their forehead and nose, and drive arrows 
through their left hand. Thence they carry the corpse of the king 
to ♦another nation whom they govern ; and those to whom they 
first came accompany them. When they have carried the corpse 
round all the provinces, they arrive among the Gerrhi, who are 
the most remote of the nations they rule over, and at the sepul- 
chres. Then, when th^ have placed the corpse in the grave on 
a bftd of leaves, having nxed spears on each side of the dead body, 
they lay pieces of wopd over it, and cover it over with mats. In 
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the remaining space of the grave they bury one of the king's 
concubines, having strangled her, and his cup-bcarcr, a cook, a 
groom, a page, a courier, and horses, and firstlings of every thing 
else, and golden goblets ; they make no use of silver or brass. 
Having done this, they all heap up a large mound, striving and 
vicing with each other to make it as large as possible. 72, When 
a year has elapsed, they then do as follows : having taken the 
most fitting of his remaining seivants; they are all native 
Scythiansj for they serve him whomsoever the king may order, 
and theyn^ve no servants bought with money; w^hen therefore 
they ha\^ strangled fifty of these seivanls, and fifty of the finest 
horses, having taken out their l)o^Yols and cleansed them, they till 
them with chaff, and sow' them up again. Then having placed 
the half of a wheel, with its concave side uppermost, on two pieces 
of wood, and the other half on two other pieces of wood, and 
having fixed many of these in the same manner, then having 
thrust thick pieces of wood through the horses lengthwise, up to 
to neck, they mount them on the half-wheels ; and of these the 
foremost part of the half-wheels supports the shoulders of the 
horses, and the hinder part supports the belly near the thighs, but 
the legs on both sides are suspended in the air ; then having put 
bridles and bits on the horses, they stretch them in front, and 
fasten them to a stake ; they then mount upon a horse each, one 
of the fifty young men that have been strangled, mounting them in 
the following manner : when they have driven a straight piece of 
wood along the spine as far as the neck, but a part of this wood 
projects from the bottom, they fix it into a hole bored in the other 
piece of wood that passes through the horse. Having placed such 
horsemen round the monument, they depart. 

73. Thus they bury their kings. But the other Scythians, when 
they die, their nearest relations carry about among tlicir friends, 
laid in chariots ; and of these each one receives and entertains 
the attendants, and sets the same things before the dead body, 
as before the rest. In this manner private persons are carried 
about for forty days, and then buried. The Scythians, having 
buried them, purify themselves in the following manner ; having 
wiped and thoroughly washed their heads, they do thus with 
regard to the body ; when they have set up three pieces of wood 
leaning against each other, they extend around them woollen 
cloths ; and having joined them together as closely as possible, 
they throw red-Hbt stones into a vessel placed in the middle of 
the pieces of wood and the cloths. 74. They have a sort of hemp 
growing in this country, very like flax, except in thickness and 
height ; in this respect the hemp is far superior : it grows both 
spontaneously and from cultivation ; and from it the Thracians 
make garments, very like linen, nor would any one who is not 
well skilled in such matters distinguish whether they are made of 
Hax or hemp, but a person who has never seen this hemp would 
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think the garment was made of flax. 75, When therefore the 
Scythians have taken some seed of this hemp, they creep under 
the cloths, and then put the seed on the red-hot stones ; but this 
being put on smokes, and produces such a steam, that no Grecian 
vapour-bath would surpass it. The Scythians, transported with 
the vapour, shout aloud and this serves them instead of washing, 
for they never bathe the body in water. Their women, pouring 
on water, pound on a rough stone piacs of ex press, cedar, and 
incense-tree ; and then this pounded matter, when it is thick, they 
smear over the whole body and fare : and this at the same time 
gives them an agreeable odcnir, and when they take off M cata- 
plasm on the following day, they become clean and shining. 

76. They studiously avoid the use of foreign customs, not only 
therefore rev*// Pity not aJ(>p/ those of each other, but least of all 
(ireciaii usages, f as the example of Anachai sis, and afterwards of 
ScylaSjSuftkiently demonstrated ; for, in the first ]>iarc, Anacharsis, 
having visited many countries, and having displayed great xvisdom 
during his progress, was rctuining to the abodes of the Scythians, 
and sailing through the Hellespont toward Cyzicus, and as he 
found the Cyzicenians celebrating a festival to the mother of the 
gods with great magnificence, Anac.harsis made a vow to the 
goddess, lliat if he should return sale and ‘-ound to his own 
country, lie would sarritice in the s.ime manner as he saw the 
inhabitant.'^ of C\/icus doing, and would also insututc a \igil. 
Accordingly, when he airixcd in .Srxlhia, he returned into the 
country called Hykxa, it is near the Course of .Achilles, and is full 
of trees of all kinds ; to this Ana< har-.is h.ivin.^ retned, pcrfoimcd 
all the riles to the goddess, holding a timbrel in his hand, and 
fastening images about his person. Hut one of the Scythians, 
having observed him doing this, gave information to the king, 
Saulius ; but he, having come in person, when he .saw Anacharsis 
thus employed, shot at him with an arrowy and killed him. And 
now if any one speaks about Anacharsis, the Scythians say they 
do not know him, because he travelled into Greece and adopted 
foreign customs. However I heard from Timnes, the guardian of 
Ariapithes, that Anacharsis wa.s paternal unde to Idanthyrsus, 
king of the Scythians, and that he was son of ( huirus, son of 
Lycus, son of Spargapithes ; if, then, Anav:harsis was of this 
family, let him know he was killed by his own brother ; for 
Idanthyrsus was son of Saulius, and it was Saulius who killed 
Anacharsis. 77, However, I have heard anothef story told by 
the Teloponnesians, that Anacharsis, being sent abroad by the 

* Sei Book I, chap, 20a. 

f The simplest method of rendering this obscure passage appears to me to 
be that suggested by betrotme, as quottnl by Haelir, according to which the 
usual signification of the word ^KKrta is retained without any violence to the 
construciion : it is as follows, fxh rt >€ vv (vajAaiom 
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king of the Scythians, became a disciple of the Grecians ; and on 
his return home he said to the king who sent him abroad, that all 
the Greeks were employed in acquiring all kinds of knowledge, 
except the Lacedaemonians, but that they only were able to give 
and receive a reason with prudence : but this story is told in sport 
by the Greeks themselves. The man, then, was killed in the 
manner before mentioned. Thus, therefore, he fared because of 
foreign customs and inlcrcour.se with the Grecians. 

78. Many years aftcrw.nds, Scylas, son of Ariapithes, met with 
a similar fate. For Aria p uhes, king of the Scythians, had, 
amongst other children,' Scydas ; he was born of an Istiian 
woman, who did not in a'ny'way belong to the country : his 
mother taught him the Grecian language and letters. Afterwards, 
in course of time, Aiiapithes met his death by treachery at the 
hands of Spargapithes, king of the Agaihyrsi, and Scylas 
succeeded to the kingdom, and his father’s wife, whose name was 
Opiea ; this Opcca was a native, by whom Ariapithes had a son, 
Oricus. Scylas, though reigning over the .Scythians, was by no 
means pleased with the Scythian mode of life, but was much 
more inclined to the Cirecian manners on account of the education 
he had received ; he, tlicreforc, acted thus. Whenever he 
led the Scythian army to the city of the Borysthcnitic (now these 
Borysthenitje say they arc Milesians), as soon as Scylas reached 
them, he used io leave his army in the sulnirbs, and, when he 
himself had gone within the walls, and had closed the gales, 
having laid aside his Scythian dress, he used to assume the 
Grecian habit, and in this dress he walked in public, unattended 
by guards or any one else ; and they kept watch at the gates, that 
no Scythian miglit see him wearing this dress ; and in other 
respects he adopted the Grecian motlc of living, and performed 
sacrifices to the gods according to the rites of the Grecians. 
When he had stayed a month or more, he used to depart, 
resuming the Scythian habit. This he used frequently to do ; he 
also built a palace in the Borysthenes, and married a native 
woman, to inhabit it. 79. Since, however, it was fated that mis- 
fortune should befall him, it happened on this occasion. He was 
very desirous to be initiated in the mysteries of Bacchus ; and 
as he was just about to commence the sacred rites, a very great 
prodigy occurred. He had in the city of the Borysthenltae a 
large and magnificent mansion, of which 1 have just now made 
mention ; round it were placed sphinxes and griffins of white 
marble ; on this the god hurled a bolt, and it was entirely burnt 
down ; Scylas, nevertheless accomplished his initiation. Now, 
the Scythians reproached the Grecians on account of their 
Bacchic ceremonies, for they say it is not reasonable to dis- 
cover such a god as this, who drives men to madness. When 
Scylas had been initiated in the Bacchic mysteries, one of this 
♦ Literally a circumference of a large and magniheent mansl'aiii,” 
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Borysthenilx* carried the information to the Scythians, saying, 
*You ^Scythians langh at us, because wc celebrate Ilacrhic 
rites, and the god takes possession of us : now this same deity 
has taken possession of your king, and he ce]cl>riites the rites of 
Bacchus, and is maddened by the god. But if you disbelieve 
me, follow, and I will show you.'’ The chief men of the 
Scythians followed him ; and the Borysthenite, conducting them 
in, placed them secretly on a tower: but when Scylns went past 
with a ihyasus, and the Sevthians saw him acting the bacchanal, 
they regarded it as a very great calamity ; and having returned, 
they ac(}uainted all the aimy with what they bad seen. 80. After 
this, when Scylas returned to his own liome, the Sevthians, having 
set up his brother Ortanasadc-, born of the daughter of I’creus, 
revolted from Srvl.is. 'Bat lie, being inhumed of what was 
being done against him, and the reason for which it w'as done, 
fled to 'rhrace. Octain.is.idc'^, being informed of this, marched 
against Thrace, but when he armed on the Ister, the I hiacians 
advanced to meet him. As they w cuc about to engage, Sitalces 
sent to Ortamasades, saying as follows : ** Why need w’c try each 
other’s .strength ? You aic the son of my sister, and have with you 
my brother. Do you restore him to me, and 1 wall deliver up 
Scylas to you, and so neither you nor I shall expose our army to 
peril” JMtal<;es sent this message to him by a herald ; for tiicic 
was with Octamasades a brother of Sitalces, who had fled from 
the latter. Octamasades acceded to this proposal : and having 
surrendered his maternal uncle to Sitalces, received his brother 
Scylas in exchange. Now Sitalces, having got his brother in 
his power, drew off his forces ; but Octamasades beheaded Scylas 
on the same spot. Thus the Scythians maintain their own 
customs, and impose such punishments on those who introduce 
foreign usages. 

81, I have never been able to learn with accuiacy the amount of 
the population of the Scythians, but I heard different accounts 
concerning the number ; for some pretend that they are exceed- 
ingly numerous, and others that thcic are very few real Scythians : 
thus much however they e.xposcd to my night. There is a spot 
between the river Borysthcncs and the Hypanis, called Exanipmus,* 
which I mentioned^ STTuile Before, saying that there \vas tn' tl a 
fountain of bitter water, from which the w^ater flowing made the 
Hypanis unfit to be drunk. In this spot lies a brass cauldron, in 
size six times as large as the bowl at the mouth of the Pontus, 
whifch Pausanias, son of Cleombrotus, dedicated. For the benefit 
of any one who has never seen this, I will here describe it : the 
brass cauldron amongst the Scythians easily contains six hundred 
amphorm; and this Scythian vessel is six fingers in thickness. 
NoW| the inhabitants say it was made from the points of arrows, 
for that their Wng, whose name was Ariantas, wishing to know the 
e^rfchao, «cn. 
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population of the Scythians, commanded all the Scythians to bring 
him each severally one point of an arrow, and he threatened death 
on whosoever should fail to bring it. Accordingly a vast number 
of arrow points were brought, and he resolved to leave a monu- 
ment made from them ; he therefore made this brass bowl, and 
dedicated it at Exampaeus. This I heard concerning the popula- 
tion of the Scythians. 82, Their country has nothing wonderful, 
except the rivers, which ai every large and very many in number ; 
Init what it affords also worthy of admiration, besides the rivers 
and the extent of tlie plains, shall be mentioned : they show tJie 
piint of the foot of Hercules upon a rock ; it resembles the footstep 
of a man, is two cubits in length, near the river d'yras. Such, then, 
is this ; but I will now^ return to the subject I at first set out to 
relate. 

83. Whilst Darius was making preparations against the Scyth- 
ians, and sending me..scngers to command some to contrilnitc land 
forces, and others a fleet, and othcis to bridge over the Thracian 
Tjosphorus ; Artabanus, the son of Hystaspes, and brother of 
Darius, entreated liim on no account to make an expedition 
against the Scythians, representing the poverty of Scythia ; but 
when he found that although lie gave him good counsel he could 
not persuade him, he desisted : Darius therefore, when everything 
was prepared, inaia hcd his army from Susa. 84 At that lime 
(Eobazus, a Persian, wiio had three sons all >=01 \ ing in the army, 
besought Darius that one might be left at home for him. The king 
answered him, as a friend, and one who made a moderate request, 
that he would Ieav*e him all liis sons ; he then fore was exceedingly 
delighted, hoping that his sons would be discharged from the army, 
I^ut Danus commanded the proper officers to put all the sons of 
CEobazus to death ; and they, being slain, were left on the spot, 

85. When Danus, marcliing from Susa, reached Chalcedon on 
the Bosphorus, where a bridge was already laid across, from 
thence going on board a ship he sailed to those called the Cyanean 
islands, which the Grecians say formerly floated. There, sitting in 
the temple, he took a view of the Euxine Sea, which is worthy of 
adn iration ; for of all seas it is by nature the most wonderful : its 
length is eleven thousand one hundred stadcs, and its width, in the 
widest part, three thousand three hundred stades. The mouth of 
this sea is four stades in width, and the length of the mouth, that 
zsy the neck, which is called the Bosphorus, where the bridge was 
laid across, amoents to about a hundred and twenty stades ; and 
the Bosphorus extends to the Propontis. The Propontis, which is 
five hundred stades in breadth, and one thousand four hurdred in 
length, discharges itself into the Hellespont, wdiich in the narrow- 
est part is seven stades, and in length four hundred ; the Helles- 
pont falls into an expanse of the sea, which is called the Aegean. 
86. These seas have been measured as follows : a ship commonly 
makes in a long day about seventy thousand orgyse, and in a night 
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about sixty llioubancj. Now, from the mouth to the IMiasis (for 
this is the greatest length of the Tontus) is a voyage of nine clays 
and eight nights ; these make one million one hundred and ten 
thousand orgyie, and these orgyae arc eciual to eleven thousand one 
hundred stades. From vSindica to Themisc>ra, on the river Ther- 
modon (for here is tlie broadest, part of the Tontiisj, is a voyage 
of three days and two nights ; these make three hundred and thirty 
thousand orgya', or three thousand three hundred stades. I'he 
Pontus, tl erelore, and the llosphorus, and the Hellespont, have 
been lluis measured by me, and are such as I have described. 
Moreover this Pontus p)sscs^e> a lake, that disc barges itself into 
it, not inucli less tlian itself ; it is called i\liuotis, and the mother of 
the Pontus. 

87. Daniis, when he had viewed the Pontus. sailed back to the 
bricige, of which Mandrocles. a Samian, was llic arclutecl. And 
having also viewed the Posphoru''. he erected two columns of 
white marble on the shore, engiavmg on one in Assyrian char- 
acters, and on the otiicr in (irccian, //'c e/‘ nil the nations 

he had in his arnu, and he had sometrom all whom he ruled over ; 
of these, besides t lie navy, seven hundred tlKHi^and were reckoned, 
including cavalry ; and six hundred ships were assembled. Now 
these columns the l>y/ruUians some tune afierwards removed into 
their city, and used m building the altar of tlie Orlhosian Diana, 
except one stone ; tliis was left near the temple of Pacchus m 
Byzantium, covered with Assyiinn leitcis. 'The ^'[>ot of the Bos- 
phorus v\hic:h king Darius caused the bndge to l^e laid o\er, was, 
as I conjecture, michway between Bxzantium and the temple at the 
mouth. 88. Darius after this, being pleased with the biidge, pre- 
sented its arcliitcct, Mandrocles llie Samian, with ten of every- 
thing ; from these llien Mandrocles, ha\ mg painted a picture of 
the whole junction of the Pusphorus, with king Danus seated on 
a throne, and his army t tossing over, having pointed this, he 
dedicated it as first fruits in the temple of Juno, with this inscrip- 
tion ; “ Mandrocles, having thrown a bridge across the fishy Bos- 
phorus, dedicated to Juno a memorial of the raft ; laying up for 
himself a crown, and for the Samians glory, having completed it 
to the satisfaction of king Darius.'’ This, then, was the memorial of 
the man who constructed tlie bridge. 

89. Darius, having rewarded Mandrocles, crossed over into 
Europe, having commanded the lonians to sail b)i the Pontus as 
far as the river Istcr ; and when they should have reached the Ister, 
to throw a bridge over the river and there wait his arrival : for the 
lonians, /Eolians, and Hcllcspontincs conducted the naval arma- 
ment. 'Phe fleet accordingly, having sailed through the Cyanean 
islands, stood direct for the Ister ; and having sailed up the river a 
two days’ voyage from the sea, they joined the neck of the river 
w’iih a bricige, at the point where the several mouths of the Ister 
are separated But Darius, whin he had passed over the Bos- 
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pliolus by the bridpje of boats, marched throj^c^h Thrace, and 
luivinj^^ arrived at the sources of the river Teams, encamped there 
three days. 90. The Teams is said by the inhabitants of the 
country to be the best of all rivers, both for its other healing 
qualities, and especially for curing the itch in men and horses. Its 
sprini^s are thirty-eight, fiom the same rock, and some of 

(hem are cold, oiher-> hot. The distance to them k tlic same from 
Hcranipolis, near Perinthus, and from Apollonia on the Euxine 
Sea, each a two days* journey. 'Fhis l earns empties itself into the 
river CoiUades<ius, the Contadcscliis into the Agrianes, the Agrianes 
into the Hebrus, and this last into the sea near the city of ACnus. 
91. Darais, then, having reached this liver, wlu n he had encamped, 
was so dehgiiicd with the river, that lie elected a pillar here also, 
with the following inscripinm : Tut: snRi\(;s OF THE TearuS 
YIELD THE REST AND EINEsi WATER OF ALL RIVERS ; ANDAMAN, 
'i'HE REST AND FINEST mF ALL MEN, CAME TO THF.M, LEADING AN 
ARMY AGAINLVI '1 HE SC \ Tni ^NS, DARIL'S, SON OF HYSTASPRS, KINO 
OF THE PERSIANS, AND Ol< THE WHOLE CONTINENT. CjZ, UariuS, 
having set out fiom thence, came to another river, the name of 
which is Artiscus, which llovvs thiough the Odrysa' ; when he 
arrived at this river, he did as follows : having marked out a certain 
spot of ground to the army, he commanded every man as he 
passed by io plai c a stone on this spot that was marked out ; and 
when the army had executed his order, having left vast heaps of 
stones tliere, he continued his march. 

93. But before he reached the Ister, he subdued the Getae fi rsts 
who think themscl\es immortal ; for the Thracians wh'b occupy 
Salmydessus, arnl thobc who dwell above the cities of Apollonia 
and Mcsambria,i\ ho are railed Scyrmiadaeand Nyps;ei, surrendered 
themselves to Darius v ithoiit resistance ; but the Getaj, having 
recourse to obstinate resistance, were soon reduced to slavery, 
though they are tlic most valiant and the most just of the Thra- 
cians. 94. They think themselves immortal in this manner. They 
imagine that they iheaisclves do not die, but that the deceased 
goes to the deity Zalmoxis, and some of them think that he is the 
same with Gebelcizis. Every fifth year they despatch one of them- 
selves, taken by lot, to Zalmoxis, with orders to let him know on 
each occasion wliat they want. Their mode of sending him is 
this. Some of them who are appointed hold three javelins ; 
whilst others, diaving taken up the man who is to be sent to 
Zalmoxis by the hands and feet, swing him round, and throw him 
into the air, upon the points. If he should die, being transfixed, 
they think the god is propitious to them ; if he should not die, 
they blame the messenger himself, saying, that he is a bad man t 
and having blamed him, they despatch another, and they give 
him his instructions while he is yet alive. These same Thracians, 
in time of thunder and lightning, Jet fly their arrows towards 
hciu cn, and threaten the god, tk' iking that there is no other gOd 
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but their own. 95. But, as I am informed by the Greeks who 
dwell about the Hellespont and the Pontus^ tliis Zalmoxis was a 
man, and lived in slavery at Samos ; he was slave to Pythagoras, 
son of Mnesarchus ; and after that, having procured his liberty^ 
he acquired great riches, and having acquired them, he returned 
to bis own country ; but finding the 'riiracians lived wretchedly 
and in a very uncivirtzcd manner, this Zalmoxis, being 
acquainted with the Ionian way of living, and with manners more 
])(>lite than those of Thrace, in that he had been familiar with 
Greeks, a^\d with Pythagoras, who was not the meanest sage in 
(irccce, had a hall built, in which, leceiving and entertaining the 
principal persons of the country, he taught them, that neither he 
nor any of his guests, nor their postenty for ever, would die, but 
would go into a place where they should live eternally, and have 
every kind of blessing. While he did and said as above de* 
scribed, he, in the mean lime, luul a subterraneous habitation 
made, and when the building was coinjileted, he disappeared 
from among the Thracians ; and ha\mg gone down to the sub- 
terraneous habitation, he abode iheie three years. But they both 
regretted him, and lamented him as dead ; but in the fourth year 
he ap|x;ared to the Thracians: and thus what Zalmoxis said 
became credible to them. Thus they say that he acted. 96. For 
my own part, 1 neither disbelieve nor entircK believe the account 
of this person and the subterraneous habitation ; but I am of 
opinion that this Zalmoxis lived manyyeais before Pvthagoias. 
Yet whether Zalmoxis w'cre a man or a native deity among the 
Getiv, I take my leave of him. ThCbC people, then, who observe 
such a custom, w'hen they were subdued by the Persians, followed 
the rest of the army. 

97. When Darius and his land forces with him reached the 
Ister, all crossed over the river, and Dariirs commanded the 
lonians to loose the bridge, and follow him on the continent with 
the forces from the ships. But as tlicy were about to loose Me 
bridge and execute his orders, Coes, son of I^rxandrus, general of 
the Mitylenians. spoke as follows to Darius, having first inquired 
whether it >vouId be agreeable to him to hear an opinion from one 
who wished to give it : ** O king, since you are about to invade a 
country in which no cultivated land will be seen, nor any in- 
habited city, do you let this bridge remain where it is, leaving 
these men who constructed it as its guard ; and if, hiiving met with 
the Scythians, we succeed according to our wishes, we have a way 
to return ; but if we should not be able to meet with them, wc 
shall at lcast have a secure retreat For I am not at all afraid that 
we shall be conquered in battle by the Scythians ; but rather, 
that, being unable to hnd them, we may suffer somewhat in our 
wanderings. Perhaps some one may think 1 say this for my own 
sake, that I may remain here ; but, O king, I advance the opinion 
which I think is best for you j^ievertheless. I will follow vou 
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myself, and would by no means be left behind.’* Darius was much 
pleased with the advice, and answered him as follows : “Lesbian 
friend, when I am safe bark in my own palace, fail not to present 
yourself to me, that I may requite you for ^n>od advice with good 
deeds.” 9S. Having spoken thus and tied sixty knots in a thong, 
and having summoned tlie Ionian commanders to his presence, he 
addressed them as follows: “Men of Ionia,! have changed my 
former resolution concerning the bri<!ge ; thercfoie, take this 
thong and do thus ; as soon as you see me march against the 
Scylluans, beginnhvg from that time, untie one of these knots 
every day ; an<l if I return not within that time, hut the days 
nunibi rcdhy tlic knots have pa^'se*!, do you hail away to your own 
countr\. Till tliat time, since I ha\e changetl my determination, 
do you guard the bridge, and apply the utmost care to preserve 
and secure it ; and if you do ihih, you will oblige me exceedingly,” 
Darius, having spoken thus. hasKmed forward. 

99 Thrace, in the part next tlic sea, projects before the Scy- 
thian territor'> ; and where a bay is foimed in this country 
Scythia begins, and the Istor discharges itself, having its mouth 
turned tow’ards the east but beginning fiom the Ister, 1 ncov 
proceed to describe by measurement the part of the Sc>thian 
country that is on the sea cou'^t. Now, from the Ister, that is 
ancient .Scythia that lies towards the mciidian and the south wind, 
as far as the city called Carcinitis : next to that, the 'ramie 
nation inha]>its the lantl exteuding along the same sea, which i-> a 
mountainous country, and projects into the Pontus as far as the 
Cher^onesus called Trachea ; and it reaches to the .sea towards 
tlie eaat. For the two parts of the boundaries of Scythia extend 
10 the sea, one towardh the south, and the oilier towards the cast, 
as is the case with the region of Attica: and the 'rauri inhabit 
parts of Sc>thia similar to this, just as if any other people instead 
of the Athenians possessed the promontory of Sunium, which ex- 
tends more into a point into the sea fotni the bonnigh of Thoiic us 
TO that of Anaplilvstus. J mention this, if I may compare small 
things with great. Such, then, is Taurica. but for any one who 
has never sailed by that jiart of Attica, I will explain the matter 
in another w^ay : it is as if a nation distinct from Japygia arul not 
the Japygians, beginning from the port of Hrunclusium, should 
cut off the countr) as far as 'larentum, and occupy the promon- 
tory Mentioiiing these two, I might mention many others, to 
which Taurica is like. 100. From Taurica, Scythians inhabit the 
country above the Tauri, and the parts along the eastern sea, and 
the parts westw^ard of the Cimmerian Bosphorus and the lake 
Masotis, as far as the river 7 'anais, which flows into the farthest 
recess of that lake. Now, from the Ister at the parts above, 
stretching to the interior, Scythia is shut off first by the Agathyrsi, 
next by the Neiiri, then by the Androphagi, and last by the 
Melanchlseni. loi. Of Scythi^r therefore, which is quadrangulafi 
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with two parts reachin<^ to the sea, that which stretches to the in- 
terior and that alon^Jf the coast is in every w.iy cf{iial. For from 
the 1 ster to the Borysthenes is a journey of ten days ; and from 
the liorysthencs to the lake Mirotis ten more ; from the sea to 
the interior, as far as the Melancblxni, wlm inliabit above the 
Scythians, is a journey of twenty clays. 'Fhc day’s journey has 
been computed by me at two luindred stades. Thus the extent of 
Scythia crossways would be four thousand stadcs ; and the direct 
route leading to the interior would be the same number of stadcs. 
Such is the extent of tliis country. 

102. The vSeythians, consideiing with themselves that they were 
not able alone to repel the anny of Darius in a pitched battle, 
sent messengers to the adjoining nations ; and the kings of those 
nations, having met together, consulted, since so great an army 
was advancing against them. The king^ wlio met together were 
those of the Tayrb Agathyrsi, tlie Xcuri, the Androphagi, the 
Melanchlseni, the Geloni, the" Bndini, and the Sauromatie. 103. 
Of these, the Tauri observe the following customsTtTcy sacrifice 
to tlic virgin all who suffer shipwreck, and any Cheeks they meet 
with driven on their coasts, in the following manner : having per- 
formeti the preparatory ceremonies, they 'Strike the head with a 
club ; some say they throw the body clown from a precipice (for 
their temple is built on a precipice), and impale the head ; but 
others agree with respect to the hc.id, but say that the body is not 
thrown from the precipice, but buried in the earth. The Tauri 
themselves say that this deity to whom tliev sacrifice is Iphigenia, 
daughter of Agamemnon. Knemies whom they subdue they treat 
as follow’s : each having cut otf a head, carries it home with him, 
then having fi.xcd it on a long pole, he raises it far above the roof 
of his house, at all events above the chimney : they say that these 
are suspended as guards over the whole household. This people 
live by rapine and war. 104. The Agathyrsi are a most luxurious 
people, and wear a profusion of gold. They have promiscuous 
intercourse with women, to the end that they may be brethren 
one of another, and being all of one family, may not entertain 
hatred towards each other. In other respects they approach the 
usages of the Thracians. 105. The Neuri observe Scythian 
customs. One generation before the expedition of Darius, it 
happened to them to be driven out of their whole country by ser- 
pents ; for their count! y produced many serpents, and a much 
greater number came down upon them from th^ deserts above ; 
until* being hard pressed, they abandoned their territory, and settled 
among the Budini. These men seem to be magicians, for it is 
said of them by the Scythians and the Greeks settled in Scythia, 
that once every year each Neurian becomes a wolf for a few 
days, and then is restored again to the same state. Though 
they affirm tliis, however, they do not persuade me*; they 
affirm it nevertheless, and support their assertion with an oath, 

Q 
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106- The Androphagi have the most savage customs of all men ; 
they pay no regard to justice, nor make use of any established 
law. They are nomades, and wear a dress like the Scythian ; 
they speak a peculiar language; and of these nations are the 
only people that eat human flesh. 107. The Mclanchkeni. All 
wear black garments, from which circumstance they take their 
name. These follow Scythian usages. 108. The liudini, who 
are a great and populous nation, paint their whole bodies with a 
deep blue and red. There is in their country a city built of wood, 
its name is Gelonus ; each side of the w all is thirty stades in 
length, it is lofty, and made entirely of wood. Their hocuses also 
and their temples are of w*ood : for there are there temples of the 
Grecian gods, adorned after the Grecian manner wdth images, 
altars, and shrines of wood. They celebrate the triennial 
festivals of Bacchus, and perform the bacchanalian ceremonies : 
for the Geloni were originally Grecians, but being expelled from 
the trading ports, settled among the Budini : and they use a 
language, partly Scythian and partly Grecian. 109. The Budini, 
however, do not use the same language as the Geloni, nor the 
same mode of living ; for the Budini, being indigenous, are 
nomades, and are the only people of these parts who eat vermin ; 
whereas the Geloni are tillers of the soil, feed upon corn, cultivate 
gardens, and are not at all like the Budini in form or complexion. 
By the Greeks, however, the Budini are called Geloni, though 
erroneously so called. Their country is thickly covered with trees 
of all kinds ; and in the thickest wood is a spacious and large 
lake, and a morass and reeds around it : in this otters are taken, 
and beavers, and other square-faced animals ; their skins are 
sesvn as borders to cloaks, and their testicles are useful for the 
cure of diseases of the w omb. 

no. Concerning the Sauroniatse the following account is given. 
When the Grecians had fought with the Amazons (the Scythians 
called the Amazons AiorpatUj and this name in the Grecian 
language means manslayers, for they call Aiar sl rmrij and Rata 
to kill), the story goes, that the Greeks, having been victorious in 
the battle at the Thermodon, sailed away, taking w^itb them In three 
ships as many Amazons as they had been able to take alive ; but the 
Amazons attacking them out at sea, cut the men to pieces. How- 
ever, as they had no knowledge of navigation, nor any skill in the 
use of the rudder, sails, or oars, when they had cut the men to 
pieces, they wCre carried by the waves and wind, and arrived at 
Cremni on the lake Maiotis, but Cremni belongs to the terKlory 
of the free Scythians. Here the Amazons, landing from the 
vessels, marched to the inhabited parts and seized the first herd ol 
horses they happened to fall in with, and mounting on them 
plunderedthe lands of the Scythians. 11 1. The Scythians knew 
not what to make of the matter ; for they were not acquainted 
either with their language, dress^ or nation, but wondered from 
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whence they came. They conjectured that they were men of the 
same stature, they therefore gave them battle ; but after the battle 
the Scythians got possession of the dead, and so discovered that 
they were women. On deliberation, therefore, they resolved on 
no account to kill them any more, but to send out to them the 
youngest of their own parly, guessing a number equal to theirs ; 
these were to er/camp near them, and do the same as they did ; 
should the Amazons pursue them, they were not to fight but fly ; 
and when they halted were to come and encamp near them. The 
Scythians resolved on this, out of a desire to have children by 
these women. 112. The young men, being despatched, did as 
they were ordered ; when the Amazons found that they had not 
come to hurt them, they let them alone ; and they drew one camp 
nearer to the other every day. The youths, as well as the 
Amazons, had nothing except their arms and horses, but obtained 
their subsistence in the same way that ’be Amazons did, by hunt- 
ing and pillage. 113, 'I’he Amazons about mid-day were wont to 
do as follows : they separated themselves into parties of one and 
two, at a distance from each other, being dispersed for the 
purpose of easing themselves. The Scythians observing tins, di<t 
the same ; and one of them drew near one of the Amazons who 
was alone ; and she did not repel him, but suffered him to enjov 
her person. She could not speak to him, because they did not 
understand each other, but she made signs to him by her hand to 
come the next day to the same place, and to bring another with 
him ; signifying "that they should be two, and she would bring 
another with her. When the youth departed, he i elated this to 
the rest, and on the next day he himself went to the place, and 
took another with him, and found tlic Amazon with a companion 
waiting for him. The rest of the youths, when tiiey heard this, 
conciliated the rest of the Amazons. 114. Afterwards, having 
joined tlieir camps, they lived together, each having for his wife 
the person he first attached himself to. The men w ere not able 
to learn flie language of the women, but the women soon attained 
that of the men. When, therefore, they understood one another, 
the men spoke to the Amazons as folhnvs : We have parents and 
possessions, let us then no longer lead this kind of life, but let us 
return to the bulk of our people and live with them ; we will have 
you as our wives, and no others.*^ To this they answered : “ We 
never could live with the women of your country, .because we have 
not ^he same customs with them. We shoot with the bow, tlirow 
the javelin, and ride on horseback, and have never learnt the 
employments of women. But your women do none of the things 
we have mentioned, but are engaged in women^s employments, 
remaining in their waggons, and do not go out to hunt, or any 
whe^re else; we could not therefore consort with them. If, then, 
you desire to have us for your wives, and to prove yourselves 
qoi:ie$t men, go to your pa;:ents, claim your share of their 
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property, then return, and let us live by ourselves.'^ 115. The 
youths yielded, and acted accordingly, but when they came back to 
the Amazons, having received what fell to their share of the pos- 
sessions, the women spoke to them as follows : ‘‘Alarm and fear 
come upon us, when we consider that we must live in this country ; 
m the first place, because we have deprived you of your parents ; 
and in the next, have committed great depredations in your 
territory. Since, therefore, you think us worthy to be your wives, 
do thus with us ; come, let us leave this country, and having 
crossed the river Tanais, let us settle there.” 116. 'Hie youths 
consented to this also ; accordingly, having crossed the Tanais, they 
advanced a journey of three davs eastward from the Tanais, and 
three from the lake Ma:otis northward, and having reached the 
country in which theyare now settled, they took up their abode there. 
From that time the wives of the Sauroniat<e retain their ancient 
mode of living, both going out on horseback to hunt with their 
husbands, and without their husbands, and joining in war, and 
wearing the same dress as the men. 117. The Sauromatte use 
the Scythian language, speaking it corruptly from the tirst, since 
the Amazons never learnt it correctly. Their rules respecting 
marriage are thus settled ; no virgin is permitted to marry until 
she has killed an enemy ; some of them therefore die of old age 
without being married, not being able to satisfy the law. 

1 18. l‘he messengers of the Scythuins, therefore, corning to the 
assembled kings of the nations above mentioned, informed thorn 
that the Persian, wlien he had subdued all the nations on the other 
continent, had constructed a bridge over the neck of the Bos- 
phorus, and crossed ovxt to this continent ; and having crossed 
over and subdued the Thracians, he was building a bridge over 
the river Ister, designing to make all these regions al^o subject to 
him ; “ Do you, therefore, on no account, sit aloof, and suffer us 
to be destro)ccl, but with one accord let us oppose the invader. 
If you will not do this, we, being pressed, shall either a)>andon the 
country, or, if we stay, shall submit to terms ; for what would be 
our condition if you refuse to assist us? Nor will it fall more 
lightly on you on that account ; for the Persian is advancing not 
more against us than against you ; nor will he be content to sub- 
due us and abstain from you : and we \\ill give you a strong proof of 
vvliat we say, for if the Persian had undertaken this expedition 
against us only, wislii ng to revenge his former subjection, he 
would have abstained from all others, and have inarched directly 
against our territories, and would have made it clear to all that he 
was marching against the Scythians, and not against others. But 
now, as soon as he crossed over to this continent, he subdued all 
that lay in his way ; and holds in subjection the rest of the 
Thracians, and more particularly our neighbours the 
1 19. When the Scythians had made this representation, the kings 
who come from the severaUnations consulted together, and 
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their opinions were divided. The Gelonian, Budinian, and Sauro- 
matiau, agreeing together, promised to assist the Scythians ; but 
the Agathyrsian, Neurian, Androphagian, and the MelanchlEcnian 
and Taurian princes gave this answer to the Scythians : “ If you, 
who make the request that you now do, had not been the first to 
injure tlie Persians, and begin war, you would have appeared to us 
to speak rightly, and we, yielding to )Our wishes, would have 
acted in concert with you. liut in fact, you having invaded their 
tciritory without us, had the mastery of the 1‘ersuins as long as 
the god allowed you ; and they, when tlie same god instigates 
them, repay you like like. We, liowcver, neither on that 
occasion injured these men at all, nor will we now be the first to 
attempt to injure them. Nevertheless, should he invade our 
territ(»ry also, and become the aggiessor, we will not submit to it. 
But until wc sec tliat, we will remain (piict at home ; for we think 
that the Per>ians are not coming against us, but against those who 
were the authors of wrong,^ 

120. When the Scythians heard this answer brought back they 
dctcunined to tight no battle in the open field, because these alhes 
did not come to their assistance ; but to retreat and draw off 
covertly, and till up the wells they passed by, and the springs, and 
destroy the heibage of the ground, having dj\ided their forces 
into two bodies, anti tluy resohred that to one ot the divisions, 
which Scopasis commanded, the S.iurtiiiiaicC should attach them- 
selves, and that they should retire, if the Persuin slioiild take that 
course, retreating direct to the river d'anais, along the lake Ma.'Otis ; 
and when the Pcisian marched back, they were to follow him and 
harass his rear, d his was one division ol the kingdom appointed 
to pursue its march in the way that has been described, ddie two 
other divisions of the kingdom, the greater one, which Indathyrsus 
commanded, and the third, which ddixacis ruled over, directed 
fo act in conjimctuvi,antl, wuth the addition ofthetjcloni and Budini, 
to keep a da>’.s inarch before the Persians, and gradually retreat, 
retiring slowly, and doing as had been deteimined : and first of all 
they were to withdraw direct tow.irds the territories of those wiio 
had renounced their alliance, in order that they might bring the 
war upon them ; so that, though they would not willingly take 
part in the war against the Persians, they might be compeiled to 
engage in it against their will ; afterwards they weie to return to 
their own country, and attack the enemy, if, oij consultation, it 
shoi^ld seem advisable. 12 1. The Scythians, having come to this 
determination, went out to meet Darius's army, having sent forward 
the best of their cavalry as an advanced guard ; but the waggons, in 
which all their childrep and wives lived, and all the cattle, e.\cept so 
many as were necessary for their subsistence, which they left be- 
hind -the rest they sent forward with the waggons, ordering them 
to march continually towards the north. These, therefore, were 
carried to a distance* 
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122. When tlie advanced guard of the Scythians fell in with the 
Persians, about three days’ march from the Ister, they, having 
fallen in with them, kept a day’s march in advance, and encamped, 
and destroyed all the produce of the ground, but the Persians, 
when they saw the Scythian cavalry before them, followed 
their track, while they continually retired ; and . then, for 
they directed their march after one of the divisions, the 
Persians pursued towards the east and the '^nais ; and 
when they had crossed the river Tanais, the Persians also 
crossed over and pursued them, until, having passed through the 
country of the Sauromatae, they reached that of the Budini, 
J23. As long as the Persians were marching through the Scythian 
and Sauromalian regions, they had nothing to ravage, as the 
country was all barren ; but when they entered the territory of 
the Budini, there meeting with the wooden town, the Budini 
having abandoned it, and the town being emptied of everything, 
they set it on fire. Having done this, they continued to follow in 
the track of the eyiemy, until, having traversed this region, they 
reached the desert ; this desert is destitute of inhabitants, and 
is situate above the territory of the Budini, and is a seven days’ 
march in extent. Beyond the desert the Thyssaget^ dwell ; and 
four large rivers, flowing from them through the Ma^otians, dis- 
charge themselves into the lake called Mxotis ; their names are 
these, Lycus, Oarus, Tanais, and Syrgis. 124. When Darius 
came to the desert, having ceased his pursuit, he encamped his 
army on the river Oarus. And having done this, he built eight 
large forts, equally distant from each other, about sixty stades 
apart, the ruins of which remain to this day. While he wa§ employed 
about these, the Scythians who were pursued, having made a circuit 
of the upper parts*, returned into Scythia : these having entirely 
vanished, when they could no longer be seen, Darius left the forts half 
finished, and himself wheeling round, marched westward, supposing 
them to be all the Scythians, and that they had fled to the west, 

125. Advancing whth his army as quick as possible, when he 
reached Scythia, he fell in with the two Scythian divisions, and 
having fallen in with them, .he pursued them, but they kept a day’s 
march before him. The Scythians, for Darius did not relax his 
pursuit, fled, as had been determined, towards those nations that 
had refused to assist them, and first they entered the territories of 
the Melanchljeni ; and when the Scythians and the Persians, 
entering into th(dr country, had put all things into confusion, the 
Scythians led the way into the country of the Androphagi \ *and 
when they had been thrown into confusion, they retreateo to Neuris ; 
and when they were thrown into confusion, the Scythians advanced 
in their flight towards the Agathyrsi. But the Agaihyrsi, seeing 
their neighbours flying before the Scythians, and thrown into com 
fusion before the Scythians entered, despatched a herald, and 
forbade the Scythians to cross their borders ; warning them that 
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if they should attempt to force their way, they must first fightwifh 
them. The Agathyrsi having sent this message beforehand, ad- 
vanced to protect their frontiers, determined to repel the invaders. 
Whereas the Melanchheni, Androphagi, and Keuri, when the 
Persians and Scythians together invaded them, offered no re- 
sistance, but forgetting their former menaces, fled continually in 
great confusion northward, towards the de^.eiu The Scythians no 
longer advanced towards the Agathyrsi, when they warned them 
not to do so, but departing from the Neurian territory, they led the 
Persians into their ovrn. 

126. When this had continued for a considerable time, and did 
not cease, Darius sent a horseman to Inclathyrsus, king of the 
Scythians, with the following message : Most miserable of men, 
why dost thou continually lly, when it is in thy power to do one of 
these two oilier things ? For if thou tliinkest thou art able to 
resist my power,, stand, and having ceased thy wanderings, fight ; 
but if thou art conscious of thy inferiority, in that case also cease 
ihy hurried march, and bringing earth and water as presents to 
thy master, come to a conference/^ 127. To this I ndathx^'s-us, the 
king of the Scythians, made answer as follows : *'THis is tfie case 
with me, O Persian ; I never yet fled from any man out of fear, 
neither before, nor do I now so flee from thee ; nor have I done 
anything different now from what I am wont to do, even in time of 
peace ; but why 1 do not forthwith fight thee I will now explain. 
We have no cities nor cultivated lands, for which wc are under any 
apprehension lest they should be taken or ravaged, and therefore 
should hastily offer you battle. Yet if it is by all means necessary 
to come to this at once, we have the sepulchres of our ancestors, 
come, find these and attempt to disturb them, then you will know 
whether we will fight for our sepulchres or not ; but before that, 
unless we choose, we will not engage with thee. Thus much about 
fighting. The only masters 1 acknowledge are Jupiter my pro- 
genitor, and Vesta queen of the Scythians ; but to thee, instead of 
presents of earth and water, 1 will send such presents as are pro- 
per to come to thee. And in answer to thy boast, that thou art my 
master, I bid thee weep.” (This is a Scythian saying.) The 
herald therefore departed carrying this answer to Darius. 

12B. The kings of the Scythians, when they heard the name of 
switude, were filled with indignation ; whereupon they sent the 
division united with the Sauromatae, which Scopays commanded, 
with orders to confer with the lonians, who guarded the bridge 
over the Ister. Those who were left resolved no longer to lead 
the Persians about, but to attack them whenever they were taking 
their meals ; accordingly, observing the soldiers of I3arius taking 
their meals, they put their design in execution. The Scythian 
cavalry always routed the Persian cavalry, but the Persian horse* 
men in their flight fell back on the infantry, and the infantry sup- 
ported them. The. Scythians, jiaving beaten back the cavaliy. 
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wheeled round through fear of the inhintry. The Scythians also 
made similar attacks at night. 129. A very remarkable circum- 
stance, that was advantageous to the Persians and adverse to the 
Scythians, when they attacked the camp of Darius, I will now 
proceed to mention : Ui/s 'lucjs tlie braying of the asses, and the 
appearance of the mules ; for Scythia produces neither ass nor 
mule, as I have before observed :♦ nor is there in the whole Scyth- 
ian territory a single a^s or mule, by reason of cold. The asses, 
then, growing uaiuon, put the Scythian horse into confusion ; and 
frequently, as they w’ere advancing upon the Persians,' when the 
horses heard, mid-way, the braying of the asses, they wheeled 
round in confusion, and were gically amazed, pricking up their 
ears, as having never before heard such a sound, nor seen such a 
shape ; now» this circumstance in some slight degree affected the 
fortune of the war. 

130. The Scythians, when they saw the Persians in great com- 
motion, in order that they might icmain longer in Scythiii, and by 
remaining might be harassed through want of all things necessary, 
adopted the following expedient : when they had left some of their 
own cattle in the care of the herdsmen, they themseUes withdrew 
to another spot ; and the Persians coming up, took the cattle, and* 
having taken them, exulted in what they liad done. 131. When 
this had happened several limes, at last Darius was in a great 
strait, and the kings of the Scythians, having ascertained this, sent 
a herald, bearing as gifts to Darius, a bird, a mouse, a frog, and 
five arrows. The Persians asked the bearer of the gifts the mean- 
ing of this present ; but he answered, that he had no other orders 
than to deliver them and return immediately ; and he advised the 
Persians, if they were wise, to disco\er what the gifts meant. The 
Persians, having heard this, consulted together. 132. Darius’s 
opinion was, that the Scytliians meant to give themselves up to 
him, as well as earth and water ; forming his conjecture thus ; since 
a mouse is bred in the earth, and subsists on the same food as a 
man ; a frog lives in tlic water ; a bird is vtry like a horse ; and 
the arrow's they deliver up as their whole strength. This was the 
opinion given by Darius, Put the opinion of Gobryas, one of the 
seven w^ho ha.d deposed the magus, did not coincide with this ; he 
conjectured that the presents intimated : ** Unless, O Persians, ye 
become birds and fly into the air, or become mice and hide your- 
selves beneath t^he earth, or become frogs and leap into the lakes, 
ye shall never return home again, but be stricken by these an;ows/' 
And thus the other Persians interpreted the gifts. 

133. In the meantime that division of the Scythians, that had 
been befoie appointed to keep guard about the lake Maeotals, and 
then to confer with the lonians at the Istcr, when they arrived at 
the bridge, spoke as follows : Men of Ionia, we are come bring- 
ing freedom to you, if only you will listen to us. We have heard 
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that Darius commanded you to j^uard the bridge sixty days only, 
and if he did not come up within that time, tiien to return into 
your own country. Now therefore, if you do this, you will be free 
from all blame as regards liim and as regards us ; when you have 
waited the appointed number of days, after that depart/^ On the 
lonians promising to do so, the Scvlhians hastened back with all 
exticdition. 

134. The rest of the Scythians, after they had sent the presents 
to Darius, drew themselves opposite the Pcisians with their foot 
and horse, as if they intended to come to an engagement ; and as 
the Scythians were standing in their ranks, a hare started in the 
midst of them ; and each of them, as they saw the hare, went in 
pursuit of it. The Scytliians being in great confusion, and shout- 
ing loudly, Darius asked the meaning of the uproar in the enemy's 
ranks ; but when he heard that they were pursuing a hare, he said 
to those he was accustomed to adfircss on Mich occasions : These 
men treat us with great contempt ; and I am convinced that 
Gobryas spoke rightly concerning the Sc)ihian presents. Since, 
then, I am of opinion that the ra^e is we have need of the best 
advice, how our return liomc may be effected in safety.'^ To this 
Gobryas answered : “O king, I \Nas in siunc measure acquainted 
by report with the iniligence of these men ; biit I have learned 
much more since I came hither, and seen how tlicy make sport of 
us. My opinion therefore is, that as soon as night draws on, we 
should light fires, as we are accustomed to do, and having deceived 
those soldiers who are least able to Ijcar hardships, and having 
tethered all the asses, should depart before the Scvlhians direct 
their marcli to the Isicr, for the purpose of destroying the briilgc, 
or the lonians take any resolution which may occasion our ruin/^ 
Such was the advice of (iobryas. 135. Afterwards night came on, 
and Darius acted on tliis opinion : the infirm amongst the solcher::>, 
and those whose loss would be of the least consequence, and all 
the asses tethered, he left on tlic spot in the camp. And he left 
^he asses and the sick of his army for the following reason ; that 
the asses might make a noise ; and the men were left on this pre- 
text, namely, that he with the strength of his army was about to 
attack the Scythians, and they, during that time, would defend the 
camp. Darius, having laid these injunctions on those he was pre- 
paring to abandon, and having caused the fires to be lighted, 
marched away with all speed towards the Istcr. The asses, being 
deserted by the multitude, began to bray much loftder than usual ; 
so tliat the Scythians, hearing the asses, firmly believed that the 
Persians were stiR at their station. 136. When day appeared, the 
men that were abandoned, discovering that they had been betrayed 
by Darius, extended their hands to the Scythians, and told them 
what had occurred : when they heard this, the two divisions of the 
Scythians, and the single one, the Sauromat.e, Budini, and Gcloni, 
having joined their forces together as quickly as possible, pursued 
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the Persians straight towards the Ister. But as a great part of the 
Persian army consisted of infantry, and they did not know the 
way, there being no roads cut, and as the Scythian army consisted 
of cavalry, and knew the shortest route, they missed each other, 
and the vSeythians arri\ed at the bridge much before the Persians, 
And having learnt that the Persians were not yet arrived, they 
spoke to the loniaus who were on board the ships in these terms ; 
** Men of Ionia, the number of days appointea for your stay is 
already passed, and you do not as you ought in continuing here ; 
but if you remained befoie through fear, now break up the passage 
and dtpart as quickly as possible, rejoicing that you are free, and 
give thanks to the gods and the Scythian«. As for the man who 
before was your master, we vs ill so deal with him, that he shall 
never hereafter make war on any people/’ 

137. U{jon this the lonians held a consultation. The opinion 
of Milliadcs the Athenian, who commanded and reigned over the 
Cherj'one'^ilcs on the Hellespont, was, that they should comply 
with the reque.-^t of the Scythians, and restore liberty to Ionia, 
But Histiceus tlie ]\liler>ian was of a contrary opinion, and said 
that every one reigned over his own city through Darius ; and if 
Darius's power should be destroyed, neitlier would he himself 
continue master of Miletus, nor any of the rest of other places ; 
because every one of the cities would choose to be governed 
rather by a democracy than a tyranny, H istheus had no sooner 
delivered this opinion than all went over to his side, who had 
before assented to that of Miltiadcs. 138. These were they who 
gave their votes and were in high estimation with Darius ; the 
tyrants of the Hellcspontines, Daphnis of Abydos, Hippoclcs of 
Lampsacus, Herophantus of Parium, Metrodorus of Procon* 
nesus, Aii&tagoras of Cyzicum, and AHston of Byzantium ; these 
were from tlie ilellcspunt. From Ionia, Strattis of Chios, i£aces 
of Samos, Laoclarnas of Phocsea, and Histiacus of Miletus, whose 
opinitm was opposed to that of Miltiades. Of the /Eolians the 
only person of consideration present was Aristagoras of Cyme. 

139. When these men bad approved the opinion of Histiacus, 
they determined to add to it the following acts and words : to 
break up the bridge on the Scythian side, as far as a bow-shot 
might reach, that they might seem to do something, when in effect 
they did nothing ; and that the Scythians might not attempt to 
use violence and purpose to cross the Isler by the bridge ; and to 
say, while they were breaking up the bridge on the Scythian side, 
they would do every thing that might .be agreeable to the* Scy- 
thians. This, then, they added to the opinion of And, 

afterwards, Histiaeus delivered the answer in the name of all, 
saying as follows : “Men of Scythia, you have brought us good 
advice, and urge it ‘seasonably ; you, on your part, have pointed 
out the right way to us, and we on ours readily submit to you i 
for, as you see, are breaking up the passage, and will use all 
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diligence, desiring to be free. But while we are breaking it up, it 
is fitting you should seek for them, and having found them, 
avenge us and yourselves on them, as they deserve.'* 140. The 
Scythians, believing a second time that the lonians were sincere, 
turned back to seek the Persians, but entirely missed the way 
they had taken. The Scythians themselves were the cause of 
*his, having destroyed the pastures for the horses in this direction, 
and having filled in the wells ; for if they had not done this, they 
might easily have found the Persians if they wished ; but now 
they erred in the very thing whicli they thought they had con- 
trived for the best. For the Scythians sought the enemy by 
Traversing those parts of the country where there was forage and 
witer for the horses, thinking that they too would make their 
retreat by that way. But the Persians, carefully observing their 
farmer track, returned by it, and thus with difficulty found the 
)/assage. As they arrived in the night, and }>crceived the bridge 
liroken off, they fell into the utmost cortsternation, lest the lonians 
had abandoned them. 141. There was with Darius an Egyptian, 
who had an exceedingly loud voice. This man Darius com- 
manded to stand on the bank of the Ister, and call Histiaeus the 
Milesian. He did so, and Histixus, having heard the first shout, 
brought up all the ships to carry tlie ainiy across, and joined the 
bridge. Thus the Persians escaped 142. The Scythians in their 
search missed them a second tune : and on the one hand, con- 
sideringthe lonians as free and cowardly, they deem them to be 
the most base of men but on the other, accounting the lonians 
as slaves, they say that they are most attached to tlieir mastcis, 
and least inclined to run away, 'fhese reproaches the Scythians 
fling out against the lonians. 

143. Darius, marching through Thrace, reached Sestos in the 
Chersonesus ; and thence he himself crossed over on shipboard 
into Asia, and left Megabazus, a Persian, to be his general in 
Europe. Darius once paid this man great honour, having 
expressed himself in this manner in the presence of the Persians : 
Darius being about to eat some pomegranates, as soon as he 
opened the first, his brother Artabanus asked him, Of what thing 
he would wish to possess a number equal to the grains in the 
pomegranate, Darius said, that he would rather have as many 
Megaoazuses than Greece subject to him. By saying this, he 
honoured him in the presence of the Persians, and now he left 
him as general, with eighty thousand men of his ov^n army. 144. 
This Megabazus by making the following remark, left an ever- 
lasting memorial of himself among the Hellespontines ; for when 
he was at Byzantium, he was informed that the Chalcedonians 
had settled to that country seventeen years before the Byzantmes ; 
blit when he heard it, he said, that the Chalcedonians must have 
been blind at that time, for if they had not been blind they 
would never have chosen so bad a situation, when they might 
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have had so beautiful a spot to settle in. This Megabazus, then, 
being left as general in the country of the Ilellespontines, subdued 
those nations who were not in the interest of the Medcs. He 
accordingly did this. 

145 AlDout the same time another great expedition was under* 
taken against Libya, on what pretext i will relate, when I have 
first given the following account by way of preface. The de- 
scendants of the Argonauts, being expelled from Lemnos by the 
Pelasgians who carried off the Athenian women from Brauron,* 
set sail for Laceda'^mon, and seating themselves on Mount 
Taygetus, lighted tires. The Lacedicmonians, having seen this, 
despatched a messenger to demand who and whence they were. 
They said to the messenger who questioned them, that “they 
were Miny^e, descendants of those heroes who sailed in the Argo, 
and that they, having touched at Lemnos, begot them.’^ The 
Lacediomonians, having heaul this account of the extraction of 
the Minyte, sent a second time to inquire with what design they 
had come to their territory, and lighted tires ; they said, that 
being ejected by the Pelasgians, they had come to their fathers ; 
for that it was most pr<»[)er hu* them so to do ; and they requested 
leave to dwell with them, participating in their honours, and being 
allotted a portion of land. The Lacedremonians determined to 
receive tiie Min)te on the terms they themselves proposed ; and 
the sailing of the Tyndaridne in the Argo especially induced them 
to do this : having, therefore, received the Minya‘ they assigned 
them a portiim of land, and distributed them among their tnl>es, 
and they immediately contiacted marriages, and gave to others 
the wives they Inought from I.emnos. 146. But when no long 
time had einpsed tlie Minya‘ became insolent, and demanded 
a share in the sovereignly, and committed other crimes, 'i he 
I^acedtTinonians therefore determined to put them to death, and 
having seized them, they threw them into prison Now those 
whom tliey kill, the Laccdminonians kill by night, but no one by 
day. When, tliercforc, they were aliout to put them to death, the 
wives of the Minyie, who were citizens, and daughters to the 
principal Spartans, begged permission to enter the prison, and 
confer each with her husband. The Lacedemonians gave them 
permission, not suspecting any fraud on their part, but they, 
when they entered, did as follows : having given all the clotluis 
they had on to their luisbaiKK, themselves took their husbands’ 
clothes. Upcfti which, the Miny<e, having put on the wajnaen’s 
dress, passed out as women, and having thus escaped^ again 
seated themselves on M nint Taygetus, 

147. At the same time Theras, son of Austesion, son to Tisa- 
menus, son of Thersander, son of Polynices, set out from Lace- 
daemon on a colonizing expedition. This Theras was by birth a 
Cadmaean, brother to the mother of Aristodemus^s sons, 
♦ Book yi..chap. 138, 
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Eiirysthcnes and Procles ; and while these youths were yet infants 
I'heras had the kingdom of Sparta under his guardianship. 
But when the youths were grown up and assumed the govern- 
ment, Theras, not brooking to he ruled by others after he had 
tasted the pleasures of power, declared that he would not remain 
at Lacedicmon, but would sail away to his own kindred. In the 
island now called 'Fhera, the same that was formerly Callista, 
lived the descendants of Membliares, the son of Paeciles, a 
Phoenician. P'or Cadmus, son of Agenor, when in quest of 
Europa, touched at the island now called Thera ; and whether 
when he touched at it the country pleased him, or whether for 
some other reason he chose to do so, he left in this island both 
others of the Phoenicians, and, moreover, his own kinsman, Mem- 
bliares : these men occupied the island, then called Calhsta, during 
eight generations, before 'Theras came from Lacedaunon. 148. To 
these people, then, Theras went, having, with a multitude dra^^n 
out of the tribes, set out, jiurposing to dwell with them, and on no 
account to drive them out, but by all means to conciliate them. 
But when the Miny;e who had e;>capcd from the prison seated 
themselves on Mount TavgeUis, asthe Lac edaunonians determined 
to destroy them, Tlieaas begged that they might not be put to 
death, and promised that he would himself take them out of the 
country. The Lacedaunonians acceding to liis rcc|ue^t, he set sail 
with three thirty-oared galleys, to the descendants of Membliares, 
taking with him not all tlie Minya‘, but some few of them ; for the 
greater number of them wenlovcj to Paioieate-. and Caiicones ; and 
having chiven them out from their c(>un^r). rh;.tnhuled themselves 
into six divisions, and then tounded the folloumg cities there; 
Lepiium, Macistus, Phnxu'., Pyrgus. Ej.mim, rind Nudkim ; most 
of these the Eleans have destroy ed in my lime The name of 
Thera was given to the island alter the founder. 149. His soi\ 
refused to accompany him in his von age, therclorc he said that he 
would leave him as a slicep among wolves : in consequence of 
this speech, the name of (.liolycus was given to this youth, and 
this name chanced to prevail. To this Oiolycus was born Atgeus, 
from whom the TEgida;, ;v iirincijxil tribe in Sparta, are named. 
As the children of the men of this tribe did not survive, they 
erected a temple, in obedience to an oracle, to the furies of Laius 
and (PIdipus ; and after that, the s.une thing happened in Thera 
to those who were dcsccndccl fiom iliesc men. 

150^ To this part of the story the Lacedremonihns agree with 
the Theraeans ; but after this, the 'Thencans only say that what 
follows took place. Grinus, son of Tisanius, w'ho was a descendant 
of this Theras, and reigned over the island Thera, came to Delphi, 
bringing a hecatomb from the city ; and divcis of the citizens 
attended him, and among them, P>attus, son to* Polymnestus, who 
was of the family of Euphemus, one of the Miiiyax And as 
Giinus, king of the Thera^ans, was consulting the oracle concerning 
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other affairs, the Pythian admonished him to "build a city in 
Libya.” Put he answered, " I, O prince, am now too old and 
heavy to move myself ; therefore command one of these young men 
to do this ; ” and as he said these words, he pointed to Battus. 
At that time so much passed. But after their departure they 
paid no attention to the oracle, neither knowing in what part of the 
world Libya was, nor daring to send out a colony on an uncertainty. 
1 5 1. For seven years after this, no rain fell in Thera ; during 
which period every tree in the island, except one, was withered 
up ; and when the Theracans consulted the oracle, the Pythian 
objected to them the colonisation of Libya. When they found no 
remedy for the evil, they despatched messengers to Crete, to 
inquire if any of the Cretans, or strangers settled among them, 
had ever gone to Libya. These messengers, wandering about the 
island, arrived in the city of Itanus ; and here they became 
acquainted with a purple-dyer, whose name was Corobius ; he said 
that being driven by the winds, he had gone to Libya, and to 
Platea, an island of Libya : having persuaded this man by a 
promise of reward, they took him to I hcra. At first, men sailed 
from Thera to explore, not many in number : and when Coroi)ius 
had conducted them to this island Platea, they left Corobius there 
with provisions for a few months, and themselves sailed back with 
all speed to give the Theracans tidings of the island. 152. But 
these men staying away longer than the time agreed upon, 
Corobius was re<tiiced to the last necessity ; when a Samian vessel, 
whose master was Cohens, sailing for Egypt, was driven to this 
Platea. I'he Samians, having heard the whole account from 
Corobius, left him provisions for a year; and they, having got 
under weigh from the island, and being anxious to reach Egypt, 
set sail, and were carried away by an cast wind ; and as the wind 
did not abate, having passed through the coJuinns of Hercules, 
they arrived at Tartessus, under divine guidance. That port was 
at that time unfrequented ; so that these men returning home, 
gained from their caigo the largest profits of any of the Crecians 
w'e know of vyith certainty, next to Sostratus, son of Laodamas of 
/Egina, for with him it is impossible for any one to compete. The 
Samians, therefore, having set apart the tenth of their gains, 
amounting to six talents, made a vessel of brass, after the fashion 
of an Argolic bowl, and around it the heads of griffins project 
over ; and they dedicated it in the temple of Juno, having placed 
under it threb colossal figures of brass, seven cubits in height, 
leaning on their knees. And on this occasion the Cyrena^ans and 
Theracans first contracted a great friendship with the Samians* 
?53. The I hermans, when they left Corobius in the island and re* 
turned fo Thera, took back word that they had taken possession 
of an island off the coast of Libya : the Therajans therefore re- 
solved to r^end one of every family,^ chosen by lot ; and U jW 
♦ Literally brother from brother/* 
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men from all their districts, which were seven in number ; and 
appointed Battus to be their leader and king. Thus then they 
fitted out two fifty-oared galleys for Platca. 

1 54. The Therteans give this account ; in the rest of the story 
the Theraeansare supported by the Cyrenicans : for the Cyrenicans 
in no respect agree with the Therajans in what relates to Battus, 
for they tell the story thus. Tliere is a city of Crete called Axus, 
in wdiich Etcarchus was king ; he having a mothetlcss daughter, 
whose name was Phronima, nnirried another wile ; she coming 
into the family, thought proper to be a stcpmoilier indeed to 
Phronima, treating her shamefully, and contriving every mischief 
she could against her ; and at last, having charged her with un- 
chastity, persuaded her husband that such was the case. He, 
prevailed on by his wife, formed a ^Mcked design against his 
daughter. There was then at Axus one Themison, a Thera*an 
merchant ; this man Etearchus received hospitably, and made 
him swear that he would serve him in anything he should desire. 
When he liad bound him by oath he delivered his daughter to 
him, and commanded him to take her away, anti throw her into 
the sea But Themison, grieved at the dcceitfulncss of the oath, 
broke off the compsict of friendship, and did as follows. Having 
taken the damsel with him, be set sail ; and when he was in the 
open sea, for the purpose of absolving himself from the oath im- 
posed by Etcarchus, he bound her round with ropes, and let her 
down into the sea ; then having drawn her u]> again, he departed 
for Thera. 155. After that Polymnrstus, a man of distinction 
among the Thenrans, took Phronima for his concubine, and after 
some time he had a son by her, who had an impediment in his 
speech and lisped, to whom the name ol Ihittii;? was given, as 
both the Thericans and Cyrenmans say : but, as lain of opinion, 
some other name ; and it was afterwaul.^ cliangcd to Battus when 
he arrived in Libya, deriving that name both from the oracle pio- 
nounced to him at l)elphi,and from the rank to which he attained. 
For the Libyans call a king Battus, and for tins reason I think 
that the Pythian, when delivering the oradc, addressed him in the 
Libyan tongue, knowing that he would be a king in I/ibya. For 
when he had reached man’» estate he came to Delphi about his 
voice; and to his inquiries the Pythian gave the following 
answer: ‘‘ Battus, you are come about your \uice ; king Plurbus 
Apollo sends you to found a colony in Libya, abounding in sheep.’’ 
As if^she had said in the Grecian language, ^ king, you are 
come about your voice.” He 'answered as follows: ‘‘O king, I 
came indeed to consult you about my voice, but you give me an 
answer as tb other impossible things, bidding me colonize Libya ; 
with what power ? with w’hat force?” By saying this he did not 
persuade the Pythian to give him any other ahswcr ; and a.s slie 
was repeating the same response as before, he in the meanwhile 
left her, and returned to Thera. 156. After this, Battus himself 
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and the other Therasans fell anew into troubles : but the Theraeans, 
not knowing whence their misfortunes came, sent to Delphi to in- 
quire concerning their present sufferings. The Pythian answered, 
that it would fare better with them, when with Battus they had 
founded Cyrene in Libya. Upon this, the Ther^eans despatched 
Battus with two fifty-oarcd galleys- But these having sailed to 
Libya, for they had nothing else that they could do, returned back 
to Thera ; the Theraeans, however, beat them off as they drew to 
shore, and would not suffer them to approach the land, but com- 
manded them to sail back again. Thus compelled, they sailed 
back again, and settled in an island that lies off Libya, whose 
name, as I before mentioned, is Platca. This island is said to be 
equal in extent to tlie present city of the Cyremeans* 

157. Having inhabited this island for two years, as nothing 
turned out prosperously for them, they left one of their company 
behind, and the rest set sail for Delphi ; and having come to the 
oracle, they consulted it, saying, that they had settled in Libya, 
and fared no better since they had settled there. But the Pythian 
gave them the following answer : If you, who have never been 
there, know Libya abounding in sheep, better than I who have 
been there, I very much admire your wisdom.’^ When Battus and 
his companions heard this, they sailed back again ; for the god 
did not release them from founding the colony, until they had 
come to Libya itself. Having, therefore, arrived at the island, 
they took on board the man tlicy had left there, and settled in a 
place on Libya itself, opposite the island : its name was Aziris, 
and most beautiful hills enrio.'jc it on two sides, .ind a liver flows 
by it on the third. 158. Tlicy inhabited this spot for bi.x years, 
but in the se\eiuh the Libyans, having promised to conduct them 
to a better place, pcrsuailed them to leave it. But the Libyans, 
having removed them, conducted them from thence towards the 
west ; and in order that the Greeks might not see the most beauti- 
ful part of their country as they passed through, they computed 
the time of the day. so as to lead them through it by night : the 
name of this country is lra'>a. Having conducted them to a 
fountain, accounted sacred to Apollo, they said, “ Grecians, here 
it is fitting for you to dwell, for here the heavens are open.'^ 159, 
Kow', during the life of Battus the founder, who reigned forty 
years, and of his son Arcesilaus, who reigned sixteen years, the 
Cyrcnxans continued the same in number as when they were first 
sent to settle* the colony : but under the third king, Battus, sur- 
named the Fortunate, the Pythian by an oracle encouraged all 
(Grecians to sail to Libya, and join the Cyrenaeans in colonizing it ; 
for the Cyrena?ans invited them to a division of the country. The 
words of the oracle were these : He who shall come too late to 
lovely Libya, when the land is divided, shall hereafter one day 
repent.” A great multitude having assembled at Cyrene, tho 
neighbouring Libyans and their king, whose name was Adicran, 
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boin^ curtailed of much of their land, finding that they were 
deprived of their territory, and injuriously treated by the Cyren- 
a\ins, sent an embassy to Egypt, and gave themselves up to 
Apries, king of Egypt : but he, having assembled a large army of 
Egyptians, sent it against Cyrene ; and tlie Cyrcnxans, having 
drawn out their forces to the district of Irasa, and near the fountain 
Thestes, came to an engagement with the Egyptians, and con- 
(]ucred tiiem : for the Egyptians, not having bclorc made trial of 
the (irecks, and despising them, were so thoroughly defeated, 
that only a few of them icturned to Egypt. In consequence of 
this, the Egyptians, la\ing the blame on Apnes, revollotl from 
him. 

]6o. This IJattus had a son, Arcesilaus, who, having come to 
the throne, first of all ([uarrclled with liis own bi others, S'O that 
they left him, and went to another part of Libya ; and consulting 
among themselves, they foundetl t!ie city ^\hl^h was then and is 
still called Barce ; and as they wore building it, they persuaded 
the Liliyans to revolt from the Cyron^eans. But afterwards 
Arcesil.tus led an army against those Libyans who had received 
them, and against tlu* revoUers themselves; but the Libyans, 
through dread of him, lleii to the caslein Libyans. ArccsiLius 
I>ursucd them in their iliglit, until he overtook them at Lciicon in 
Libya, and the Libyans resolved to att<ick him ; and having ccime 
to an engagement, they conqucied the Cyren.rans, so completely, 
that seven thousand heavy-armed of the CvrcnaMiis fell upon the 
spot. After this blow, his brother Learchus strangled Arcosiiaus, 
who was sick, and under the influence of bome chug. 'Lhc wife of 
Arcesilaus, whose name was Krvxo, put Learchus to death by 
stratagem. 161. Battus the son of Arccsilaus, n lame man, and 
not pcrfe.ct in his feet, succeeded to the kingdom. The (.yrenmans, 
on account of the disaster that Ind befallen them, sent to Delphi 
to inquire of the Dt'lphian oracle under what form of government 
they might live most happily ; the Pythian coniniandcd them to 
procure an aibilrator from Manlinea, a city of the Arcadians. 
The Cyrcnacans accordingly asked, and the Mantincans gave them 
a man, highly esteemed among the citizens, whose name was 
Demonax. This person, therefore, having ai rived in Cyrene, and 
become acquaintcvi with the state of affairs, hist of all formed 
them into three tri])es, dividing llicm as follows : of the Theiarans 
and their immediate neighbours, he formed one division ; another 
of Peloponnesians and Cretans ; and a third of all\hc Islanders : 
and in the next place, having reserved certain portions of land 
and the office of the fxicsthood for king Battus, he restored to the 
people every thing else that the kings had before. 

163. During the reign of this Battus mattery continued in this 
state ; but in the time of his son Arccsilaus great disorders arose 
about the {public offices. For Arccsilaus, son of the lame Battus 
fund Pheretime, declared he would not submit to the constitutions 
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of Demonax, but demanded back the prerogati»^es of his ancestors ; 
and thereupon having raised a sedition, he was defeated, and fled 
to Samos ; and his mother fled to Salamis, in Cyprus. At that 
time Euelthon bore rule over Salamis, the same who dedicated 
the curious censer at Delphi, which ia deposited in the treasury 
of the Corinthians. Pheretime, having come to him, asked for an 
army, which should reinstate them in Cyrcne ; but Euelthon 
w'ould give her any thing rather than an army : but she, accepting 
what was given, said, “ This indeed is handsome, but it would be 
still more handsome to give the army she asked for” : this »she 
said at every present that was made. At last, Euelthon sent her 
a golden spindle and distaff, and some wool was on it ; and when 
Pheretime again made the same speech, Euelthon said, “ that 
women should be presented with such things, and not with armies.” 
163. In the mean time ArccsiLms, continuing at Samos, collected 
men of all classes, by a promise of a division of lands ; and when 
a large army was collected, Arcesilaus set out to Delphi, to consult 
the oracle concerning his return ; and the Pythiiin gave him the 
following answer : Apollo grants you to reign over Gyrene 
during the time of four Battuses and four Arcesilauses, eight 
generations of men ; he ad\ises you however not to attempt any 
more than this. Do you therefore be quiet and return home ; and 
if you find a furnace full of amphorse, do not bake the amphorae, 
but send them away v ith a favourable wind. But if you heat the 
furnace, enter not into a place surrounded with water ; otherwise 
you will perish yourself, and the most beautiful bull” 164. The 
P)lhian gave this answer to Arcesilaus ; but he, having taken 
with him the men from Samos, returned to Cyrene ; and having 
recovered the mastery, he forgot the oracle, and exacted vengeance 
of the adverse party for his own exile ; so that some of them 
abandoned their country altogether ; and others Arcestjaus seized 
and sent to Cyprus to be put to death t now these^ last, being 
cairied to their country, the Cnidians rescued, and sent away to 
Tlicra. Some others of the Cyrenians, who had taken refuge in 
a large private tower, belonging to Aglomachus, Arcesilaus sur- 
rounded w ith wood and burnt. After this was done, understanding 
that this was the meaning of the oracle, that the Pythian forbaa 
him, when he found amphorae in a furnace, to bake them^ he of 
his own accord withdrew from the city of the Cyrefuicans, dreading 
the predicted death, and supposing that Cyrene was the place 
surrounded With water. He had a wife who was his own kins- 
woman, and daughter to the king of the Barcaeans, whose name 
was Alazir ,* to him he retired ; and the Barcjeans, and some of 
the exiles from Cyrene, having discovered him in the nublic place, 
killed him, and moreover his father-in-law Alazir, Thus Arcesi- 
laus, whether wilfully or otherwise, disobeying the oracle, accom* 
plished his own destiny, 

165. While Arcesilaus was living at Barce, working out his Own 
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destruction, his mother Pherelime held the honours of her son at 
Cyrene, both exercising his other functions, and taking her seat 
in the council ; but when she heard that her son had l^en put to 
death at Barce she tied to Egypt ; for Arcesilaus had performed 
some services for Cainbyses, son of Cyrus, for it was this Arcesilaus 
who gave Cyrene to Cainbyses, and imposed a tribute on himself. 
Pheretime having arrived in Egypt, seated herself as a suppliant 
of Aryandes, entreating him to avenge her, alleging as a pretext 
that her son had died in consequence of his attachment to the 
Modes. 1 66. Aryandes had been appointed governor of Egypt 
by Cainbyses ; he in succeeding time was put to death for 
attempting to make himself equal with Darius. For having been 
informed that Darius desired to leave such a memorial of himself 
as had been accomplished by no other king he iniitated him until 
he received the reward of his presumption. I'or Darius, having 
refined gold to the utmost pcrfcolion, coined money ; and 
Aryandes, governor of Egypt, made the same in silver ; now this 
Aryandian silver is the purest. But Darius, when informed that 
he had done this, brought another charge against liim, that he 
designed to rebel, and put him to death. 167. At that time, 
however, this Aryandes, taking compassion on Pheietime, gave 
her all the forces of Egypt, both army and navy ; and he appointed 
Amasis, a Maraphian, commander of the army ; and of the fleet, 
Badres, a Pasargadian by birth. But before he despatched the 
forces, he sent a herald to Barce, to incjuirc who it was that had 
slain Arcesilaus. All the Barca^ans took it upon themselves ; for 
that they had suflered many injuries at his hands. And when 
Aryandes received their answer, he despatched the army with 
Pheretime. Now this cause was only a pretext for his pro- 
ceeding ; but in my opinion, the expedition was undertaken 
with tjic intention of subduing the Libyans. For there are many 
and various nation.^ of Libyans, and some few of them were 
subject to the king, but the greater part paid no regard to Darius. 

168. The Libyans dwell as follows : Beginning from Egypt the 
Adrymachidse are the first of the Libyans we meet with : they 
for the most part observe the usages of Egypt, but they wear the 
same dress as the other Libyans. I’he women wear a chain of 
brass on each leg ; they let their hair grow long, and when they 
catch vermin* each bites those from her own person, and then 
throws them away ; these alone of the Libyans do tiiis : and they 
alohe exhibit to the king their virgins who are about to marry ; 
and should any one be agreeable to the king, she is deflowered by 
him. These Adrymachidie reach from Egypt to the harbour 
named Plunus. 169. Next to these are the Giligamma?, who 
occupy the country westward, as far as the island Aphrodisias. 
Midway on this coast the island of Platea is situate, which the 
Cyrenseans colonized, and on the continent is the port of Mcne- 
laus, with Aziris, which the Cyreaseans inhabited. At this place 
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the plant Silphium is first found, and extends from the 
island of Platea to the mouth of the Syrtis. These people use 
nearly the same customs as the others. 1 70* The Asbystm adjoin 
the Giliganiin<x \\estward; they inhabit the country above 
Cyrene, but the Asbysta? do not reach to the sea ; for the 
Cyrcna\ins occupy the sea-coast. They drive four-horsed 
chariots, more than any of the Libyans ; and endeavour to imi- 
tate most of the customs of the Cyrentcans. 171. The Auschisje 
adjoin five Asbystm westward ; these are situate abovx^ Barcc, 
extending to the sea near the Eucspcridcs. In the midst of the 
territory of the Aiisrhism, the Cahnlcs, a small nation, dwell, 
extending to 'rauchira, a city of Larc;t*a. They observe the 
same customs as those ulio dwell above Cyrene. 172. I'he 
Nasamones, a very numerous people, adjoin these Auschisa^ west* 
ward. In summer they leave ihcir cattle on the coast, and go up 
to the region of Augila, in order to gather the fruit of the palm- 
trees, which grow m great numbers and of a large size, and arc all 
productive. When they have caught huaists they dry them in the 
sun, reduce them to powder, and, spiinkling them in milk, chink 
them. Every man, by the custom of the country, has several 
wives, and they have intercour.>c with them in common; and 
much the same as the Massagclic, they have intercourse when 
they have set up a staff befnie thein<'‘ When a Xasamonian first 
marries, it the custom foi the bndh on the hr.st night to lie with 
all the guc'-ts in turn, and each, when he has intercourse with her, 
gives Iier .some present which he has brought from home, in 
their oaths and divinations they ohscive the following custom : they 
swear, laying their hands on the ‘sepulchres of those who are 
generally esteemed to have been the most just and excellent 
persons among them : and they divine, gtnng to the tombs of their 
ancestors, and after liaving proved, they lie down to sleep, and 
whatever dream they have, this they avail themselves of. In 
pledging their faith they observe the following method : each 
party gives the other to drink out of his hand, and drinks In turn 
from the other s hand; and if they have no liquid, they take up 
some dust from the ground and lick it. 

173. The Psylli border on the Nasamonians ; these perished In 
the following manner : the south wind blowing upon them dried 
up all their water tanks, and the whole country within the Sjrtis 
was dry ; the/ therefore, having consuHcd together, with one con- 
sent determined to make war against that wind ; (I only repeat 
what the Libyans say ;) and when they arrived at the sands, the 
south wind blowing covered them over ; and when they had 
perished the Nasamonians took possession of their territory. 
174. Above these to the north, in a country abounding with wild 
beaUs, live the Gararnantes, who avoid all men and the society of 
any others : they do not possess any warlike w^eapon, nor do thev 
knew how to defend themselves! ; 17$* These? then live above tho 
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Nasamonians ; and the Maca^ adjoin them on the sea-coast, west- 
ward ; these shave their heads so as to leave a tuft, and allowing 
the middle hair to grow, tliey shave both sides close to the skin ; in 
war they wear the skins of ostric hes for defensive armour. The 
river Cinyps, flowing through their country from a hill called the 
Graces, discharges itself into tlic sea. This hill of the Graces is 
thickly covered with trees, though all the rest of Libya above 
mentioned is bare. PTom the sea to this hill is a distance of two 
hundred stadcs. 176. The Gindancs adjoin these Macae ; their 
women wxar bands of leather round their ancles, each several on 
the following account, as is said : she binds round a band for 
every man that has intercourse with her ; and she who has the 
most is most esteemed, as being loved by the greatest number of 
men. 177. The Lotophagi occupy the coa^t that projects to the 
sea in front of these (iindanes ; they sHibsist only on the fruit of 
the lotus ; and the fruit of the lotus is equ.d in size to the mastic 
berry, and in sweetness it resembles the fruit of the palm-tree. 
The Lotophagi make wine aKo from this fuiit. 

178. The Machijes, who also use the Uaus, but in a less degree 
than those hefoie mentioned, adjoin the Lotophagi on the sea- 
coast. They extend as far as a large river called Triton ; and 
this river dischaiges itself into the gieat lake Tntonis : and in 
it is an island named l‘hla. They &iiy that the Laceda'monians 
were commanded by an oracle to coloni/e this island. 179. The 
following story is also told: that Jason, when the Argo was 
finished building at the fool of Mount Leinm, having put a heca- 
tomb on board, and moreover a bnizen tiipod, sailed round the 
Peloponnesus, purjiosing to gii to Delphi ; and as he was sailing 
off Malea, a north winrl caught him and drove him to Libya ; and 
befote he could discern the land he found himself in the shallows 
of the lake Tritonis : and as he was in doubt how to extricate Jils 
s/if/ff the story goes that a 'I'riton appeared to him, and bid Jason 
give him the tripod, promising that he would both show them the 
passage, and conduct lliem away in safety. When Jason con- 
sented, the Triton thctcujKm showed them the passage out of the 
shallows, and placed the tripod in his own lemplc ; then pro- 
nouncing an oracle from the tripod, he declared to Jason and his 
companions all that should happen, that when one of the 
descendants of those who sailed with him in the Argo should 
carry away the tripod, then it w’as fated that a lumdred Grecian 
cities should be built about the lake Tritonis’^ ; the neighbouring 
nations of the Libyans, when they heard this, concealed the 
tripod, 180. The Auses adjoin these Machlyes ; they, as well as 
the Machlyes, dwell round the lake Tritonis, and the Triton forms 
theboundary between them. The Machlyes Icf the hair grow on 
the back of the head, and the Auses on the front. At the annual 
festival of Minerva, their virgins, dividing themselves into two 
companies, fight together with stones and staves, affirming that they 
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perform the ancient rites to their native goddess, whom we call 
Minerva : and those of the virgins who die from their wounds 
they call false virgins But before they leave off fighting they do 
as follows : with one consent they on each occasion deck the 
virgin that excels in beauty with a Corinthian helmet, and a suit 
of Grecian armour, and having placed her in a chariot, conduct 
her round tlie lake. In what way they formerly decorated the 
/irgins before the Grecians settled in tlieir neighbourhood I am 
unable to say ; but I conjecture that they were decked in Egyptian 
armour, for I am of opinion that the shield and helmet were 
brought from Egypt into Greece. They say that Minerva is the 
daughter of Neptune and the lake Tritonis ; and that she being 
for some reason offended with her father, gave herself to Jupiter, 
and that Jupiter adopted her as his own daughter : this they say. 
They have promiscuous intercourse with the women, and do not 
cohabit, and associate like beasts, 'i'he men meet together every 
third month, and when a woman has a child grown up, he is con- 
sidered to be the son of that man whom lie most resembles, 

1 81. Those then of the Libyan nomacles who live on the sea- 
coast have been mentioned. Above these, inland, Libya abounds 
in wild beasts ; and beyond tht wild beast tract is a ridge of sand, 
stretching from the Egyptian Thebes to the columns ol Hercules, 
At intervals of a ten days^ journey in this ridge there arc pieces 
of salt in large lumps on hills ; and at the top of each bill, from 
the midst of the salt, cold and sweet water gushes up; and 
around it dwell people the farthest towards the desert, and beyond 
the wild-beast tract. The first after a ten days’ journey fmn 
Thebes are the Aininonians, who have a temple resembling that 
of Theban Jupiter, For, as I said before, the image of Jppiter at 
Thebes has the head of a ram. They have also another kind of 
spring water which in the morning is tepid, becomes colder about 
the time of full forum, and at mid-day is very cold ; then they water 
their gardens. As the day declines it gradually loses its coldness, 
till the sun sets, then the water becomes tepid again, and con- 
tinuing to increase in heat till midnight, it then boils and bubbles 
fip ; when midnight is passed, it gets cooler until morning. This 
fountain is called after the sun. 182. Next to the Ammonians, 
along the ridge of sand, at the end of another ten days’ journey, 
there is a hill of salt, like that of the Ammonians, and water, and 
men live roun^ it: the name of this region is Augila; to this 
place the Nasamonians go to gather the dates. 183. From the 
Augilse at the end of another ten days’ jouniey is another hiU of 
.salt and water, and many fruit-bearing palm-trees, as also in the 
other places ; and men inhabit it who are called Garamantes, a 
very powerful natioa ; they lay earth upon the salt, and then sow 
ihcii ground. From the.se to the Lotophagi the shortest route is a 
journey of thirty days : amongst them the kine that feed ^ck- 
wards are met with ; they feed l^ckwards for this reason : tiiey 






liave horns that are bent forward, therefore they draw back as 
they feed ; for they are unable to go forward, because their horns 
would stick in the ground. They differ from other kine in no 
other respects than this, except that their hide is thicker and 
harder. These Garamantes hunt the Ethiopian Troglodytes in 
four-horse chariots ; for the Ethiopian Troglodytes are the 
swiftest of foot of all men of whom \vc have heard any account 
given. The Troglodytes feed upon serpents and lizards, and such 
kind of reptiles : they speak a language like no other, but screech 
hkc bats. 

184. At the distance of another ten days’ journey from the 
Garamantes, is another hill of salt, and water, and men live round 
it who are called Atarantes ; they are the only people we 
know of who have not personal names. For the name Atarantes 
belongs to them collectively, but to each one of them no 
name is given. They curse the sun as he passes over their 
heads, and moreover, utter against him the foulest invectives, 
because he consumes them by his scorclung heat, both the men 
thcm.sclves and their country. Afterwards, at the end of another 
ten days’ journey, there is another hill of salt, and water, and 
men live round it ; and near this salt is a mountain, which is called 
Atlas ; it is narrow and circular on all sides, and is said to be 
so lofty that its top can never be seen ; for it is never free from 
clouds, either in summer or winter. The inhabitants say that it is 
the Pillar of Heaven. From this mountain these men derive 
their appellation, for they are cjilled Atlantes. They are said 
neither to eat the flesh of any animal, nor to see visions, 185. As 
far, then, as these Atlantes 1 am able to mention tiic names of the 
nations that inhabit this ridge, but not beyond them. This ridge, 
however, extends as far as the pillars of Hercules, and even 
beyond them ; and there is a mine of salt, in it, at inter'^als of ten 
days’ journey, and men dwelling there. The houses of them all 
are built of blocks ot salt, for in these parts of Libya no rain 
falls ; for walls being of salt could not stand long if rain did fall. 
The salt dug out there is white and purple in appearance. Above 
this ridge, to the south and interior of Libya the country is desert, 
without water, without animals, without rain, and without wood ; 
atid there is no kind of moisture in it. 

186. Thus, then, as far as the lake Tritonis from Egypt, the 
Libyans are nomades, eat flesh, and drink milk, but they do not 
taste the flesh of cows, for the same reason as' the Egyptians, 
nor ao they breed swine. Indeed, not only do the women of the 
Cyrenaeans think it right to abstain from the flesh of cow^s, out of 
respect to Isis in Egypt, but they also observe the fasts and 
festivals in honour of her : and the women of the Barcieans do 
not taste the flesh of swine in addition to tfiat of cows. These 
things, then, are so. 187. Westward of the lake Tritonis, the 
Libyans are ne longer nomades, nor do they follow the same 
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customs, nor do they do with rcs[icct to their children wliat the 
noniades arc accustomed to do : for the nomadic Libyans, 
whether all I am unable to say with certainty, but many of them 
do as follows : when their children are four years old they burn 
the veins on the crown of their heads with unclean sheep’s wool ; 
and some of them dj it on the veins in the temples ; to the end 
that humours flowin'^ down from the head may not injure tliem as 
lontT as they live : and for this reason, they say they are so very 
healthy, for the Libyans arc in truth the mobt healthy of all men 
with whom we are acquainted ; whether from this cause, I am 
unable to say with reitanity : however, they are the most healthy 
but if convulsions seize the children when they are burning them, 
tliey have a remedy discovered ; by sprinking them with the 
urine of a hc-goat, they restore them. I repeat w'hat the Libyans 
themselves say. iblS. These Libyan noinades have the following 
sacrincial riles. When the> have tirst cut oif tlie car of the 
victim, they throw* it o\er the house ; and basing done this, they 
twist its neck. 'Fhcy sacritire only to the sun ami moon ; to them 
indeed, all the Libyans oiler saciifice : but those who live about 
the lake Tritonis, sacrifice puncipally to Minerva, and next to 
'friton and Neptune. 1S9. I'lum the Libyan women the Grecians 
derived the attire and a‘gis of Minerva’s statues ; for except, that 
tlic dress of the Libyan women is leather, and the fringes that 
hang from the a gis are not serpents, but made of thongs, in all 
other respects tiiey are equipped in the same w\ay : and, more- 
over, the very name proven that the garb of the Palladia comes 
from Libya ; f 'r the Libyan women throw over their dress goats’ 
skins without the hair fringed and dyed with red. From these 
goats’ skins the Grecinn.s liave Ixurowcd the name of Avgns. And 
the bowlings in the temples were, I think, first derived from 
thence ; for the Libyan women pra( tise the same custom, and do 
it well. The Grecians also leaint from the Libyans to yoke four 
hor.'ics alncast. 190. All the nomades, except the Nasamonians, 
inter their dead in the same manner as the Oecians : these bury 
them in a sitting posture, watching when one is about to expire, 
that they may set him up, and he may not die supine. Their 
dwellings are compacted of the asphodel shrub, interwoven with 
rushes, and are portable. Such are the customs of these people. 

191. To the w est of the river Triton, Libyans who are husband- 
men next adjoin the Auscs ; they are accustomed to live in 
houses, and are called Maxyes. They let the hai^ grow on the 
right side of the head, and shave the left ; and bedaub thd body 
wuth vermilion : they say that they are descended from men who 
came from Troy. This region, and all the rest of Libya westward, 
is much more infested by wild beasts and more thickly wooded 
than the country of the nomades ; for the eastern country of 
Libya, which the nomades inhabit, is low and sandy, as far as the 
river Triton ; but the country westward of this, which is occupied 
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by aj;nc:ullurists, is very mountainous, woody, and abounds with 
wild boasts. For amongst them there are enormous serpents, and 
lions, elephants, bears, asps, and asses with horns, and monsters 
witli dogs’ heads and without heads, who have e>cs m their breasts, 
at least as the Libyans say, and wiki men and wild w'omen, and 
many other wild beasts which a 7 'e not fabulous. 192. None of 
those thing, are found among the noir.adcs, but others of the 
following kind ; ])ygargi, antelopes, buffaloes, and asses, not such 
as ha\e horns, but others that do not drink ; for they never drink ; 
and oryes, from the horns of which arc made the elbows of the 
Fha nician citherns ; in si/e tliis beast is equal to an ox : and 
foxes, hjienas, porciqunes, wild rams, dirtyes, thoes, panlheis, 
boryes, and land crocodiles about tlnee cubits long, very much 
like li/ards ; (rstnehes, ami small serpents, each w'lth one horn, 
’Fhese, then, arc the wild animals in that country, besides such as 
are met with elsewhere, except the stag and the wukl boar ; but 
the stag and the wild boar are never seen in Libya. They have 
three sorts of ini( e there ; some called dijiodes, or two-footed; 
others, y.cgcric'^, this name is Lilivun, and means the same as the 
word signifying hillocks in (livek; aiitl heilgehog>. There arc 
also w'caseN piodured in the silphium. very like those at 'i'ar- 
tcs.sus. I'he land of the Libyan nomades produces wild animals 
of the above de^ciiption, far as I by the most diligent inquiry 
have been able to ascertain. 

193. The Ziucces adjoin the Maxyan Libyans ; their women 
drive their chariots in wai. i<)4. 'J'he (iy/antes adjoin them; 
amongst them bees make a gieat quantity of honey, and it is 
saiil that confectioners make much more. All these paint 
themselves willi vermihon, and cat monkeys, which abound in 
their mountains. 195. .Near them, the (airihaginians say, lies an 
isl.md called Cyraunis, two hundred stade'^ in length, inconsider- 
able in breadth, v.^s) of access from the continent, and abounding 
in olive trees and v ines. '/'/ny add^ that in it is a lake, from the mud 
of which the virgins of the country draw' up gold dust by means 
of feathers daubed with pitch. Whether tins is true I know not, 
but I write what is related; it may be so? however, for I have 
myself seen pitch drawn up out of a lake and from water in 
Zacynlluis ; and there arc several lakes there, the largest of them 
is seventy feet every w-ay, and two orgya: in dcjith : into this they 
let down a pole with a myitle branch fastened to the end, and 
then ilraw up pitch adhering to the myrtle ; it Das th'e smell of 
asphalt, but is in other respects better than the pitch of Pieria. They 
pour it into a cistern dug near the lake, and when they have 
collected a suflkient quantity, they pour it off from the cistern 
into jars. All that falls into the lake passes under ground, 
and appears again upon the surface of the ‘sea, which is about 
four stades distant from the lake. Thus, then, the account given 
of the island that lies off Libya may probably be true. 196. The 
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Carthaginians further say, that beyond the pillars of Hercules 
there is a region of Libya, and men who inhabit it : when they 
an ive among these people and have unloaded their merchandise, 
they set it in order on the shore, go on board their ships, and 
make a great smoke ; that the inhabitants, seeing the smoke, 
came down to the sea, and then deposit gold in exchange'^for the 
merchandise, and withdraw to some distance from the mer* 
chandise ; that the Carlliaginians then, going ashore, examine 
ihe and if the quantity seems sufficient for the merchandise’ 
they take it up and sail away ; but if it is not sufficient, they 
go on board their ships again and wait ; the natives then approach 
and deposit more gold, until they have satisfied them ; neither 
party ever wrongs the other ; for they do not touch tlie gold 
before it is made adequate to the value of the merchandise, 
nor do the natives touch the merchandise before the other party 
has taken tlie gold. 

197. Such aie the l ibsans, whose names I have been able to 
mention ; and most of these neither now nor at that time paid any 
regard to the king of the Modes. But I have still this much to 
say about this country, that four distinct races inhabit it, and no 
more, as far as w’c know : two of these races are indigenous, and 
two not. The Libvfins and Kthiopians aic indigenous, the one 
inhabiting the northern, the other the smitliern j>arts of Libya ; 
but the Phccnicians and (keeks arc foreigners. 19S. No part of 
Libya appears to me so good in fertility as to be compared with 
A.'^ia or Europe, except only the distiict of Cinyps ; for the land 
bears the same name as the n\cr, and is equal to the best land iit 
the production of corn : nor is it at ail like the rest of Libya ; for 
the soil is black, and ueli watered with spiings; and it is neither 
atfected at all by drought, nor i'* it injured by imbibing loo much 
rain ; for rain fails in this part of Libya. The proportion of the 
produce of this land equals that of Babylon. The land also which 
the Kuespendes (?ccupy is good ; for when it yields its best it 
produces a hundred fold ; but tliat in Cinyps three hundred fold. 
199. The district of Cyrene, winch is the highest of that part of 
Libya which the nomades occupy, has three seasons, a circum-^ 
stance worthy of admiration ; for the first fruits near the sea swell 
so as to be ready for the harvest and vintage ; and when ihesOv 
are gathered in, the fruits of the middle region, away from the 
sea, swell $0 as to be gathered in, these they call uplands ; and 
when this middlcr harvest lias been gathered in, that in the hig))est 
part becomes ripe arid swells. So that when the first crop has 
been drunk and eaten, the last comes in. Thus harvest occupies 
the Cyrenceans during eight months. This may be sufficient to 
say concerning these things. 

200. The Persian.** sent to avenge Pheretime, when, having 
been despatched from Egypt by Aryandes, they arrived at Barce^ 
laid siege to the city, demanding the surrender of the persons 
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concerned in the death of Arcesilaus ; but as the whole people 
were implicated, they did not listen to the proposal. Thereupon 
they besieged Barce for nine months, digging passages under- 
ground that reached to the walls, and making vigorous assaults. 
Now the excavations a worker of brass discovered by means of a 
brazen shield, having recourse to the following expedient ; carry- 
ing it round within the wall, he applied it to the ground within the 
city : in other places to which he applied it, it made no noise, but 
at the parts that were excavated, the brass of the shield sounded. 
The Barcajans, therefore, countermining them in that part, slew 
the Persians who were employed in the excavation ; thus then 
this was discovered ; but the assaults the iiarcaMiis repulsed 
20T. When much time had been spent, and many had fallen on 
both sides, and not the fewest on the side of the Persians, Amasis, 
general of the land forces, had recourse to the following stratagem: 
finding that the Barcteans could not be taken by force, but might 
be by artifice, he did thus : having dug a wide pit by night, he 
laid weak planks of wood over it, and on the surface over the 
planks he spread a heap of earth, making it level ^^■ilh the rest oi 
the ground. At daybreak he invited tlie Barcteans to a confer- 
ence, but they gladly assented, so that at last they were pleased 
to come to terms : and they made an agreement of the following 
nature, concluding the treaty over the concc.dcd pit: ^^That as 
long as this earth shall remain as it is, tlie treaty should continue 
in force ; and tliat the Baracans should pay a reasonable tribute 
to the king, and that the Persians should form no new designs 
against the Jiarcteans." After the treaty the Barcteans, confiding 
in the Persians, both themselves went out of the city, and allowed 
any one of the Persians who chose to pass within the wall, having 
thrown open all the gates. But the Persians, having broken down 
the concealed bridge, lushed within the wall: and they broke 
down the bridge that they had made for the following reason, that 
they might keep their oath, having made a compact with the 
Barcacans that the treaty should continue so long as the earth 
should remain as it then was ; but when they had broken down 
the bridge the treaty no longer remained in force. 

202. Those of the Barcaeanswho were most to blame, Pherelime 
imp«aled round the walls, when they had been delivered up to her 
by the Persians ; and having cut off the breasts of their wives, she 
also studded the wall with them. The rest of the Barcseans she 
gave trp as booty to the Persians, except such of them as were 
Battiadse, and had not participated in the murder ; to these 
Pheretime intrusted the city. 203. The Persians therefore, having 
reduced the rest of the Barcfeans to slavery, took their departure ; 
and when they halted at the city of the Cyrenasans, the Cyreneeans, 
to absolve themselves from obedience to some oracle, permitted 
them to pass through the city. But as the army was going 
through, Bares, the commander #Df the naval forces, urged them to 
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take the city ; but Amasis, the coiriiuanclor of the land forces, 
would not allow it, “for that he was sent against no other Grecian 
city than that of liarce/^ I lowever, when tliey had passed through, 
and encamped on the hill of the Lyc;ran jupitcr, they began to 
repent that they had not possessed themselves of Cyrene, and 
attempted to enter it a se<'ond time. But the ‘Cyrcnii'ans would 
n('t sutfer tiiein, and a panic struck the Bersians, ahhraigh no one 
attacked them ; and ba\ mg rim away lor a distance of sixty stadcs, 
they pitcheil their camp. When the aimy was encamped here, a 
messenger came horn Aryancles, to recal them. The Persians, 
having roqnested the Cyremeans to give them provisions for their 
march, obtained their reque^U tmd ha\ing received them, inarched 
away ton<irds Eg>pt And from thence the Libyans, laying wait 
for them, put to death those that strayed and loitered behind, for 
the sake of their die.s and baggage, until they reached Kg\}>t. 
204. The farthest point of Africa to which this Persian army 
penetrated was the country of tin* Euespej ides. I'hc Barcteans, 
whom they had enslaved, they tianspurtcd from Egypt to the 
king; and king Danus g<i\c them a village in the district of 
P)a(Aiia, to dwell in. I'hey gave then the n4ime of Barcc to this 
Milage, which was still iiih. dined in my time, in llie Baclnan 
tenitoiy. 205. Pin letime, lunve\er, did not close her life happily ; 
for immediately after she returned from Lih)a to Egypt, having 
avenged herself on the ILirc irans, she died miserably; fore^en 
while alive "he swarmed with maggots. So odious to the gody 
are the e\( es-es of human \ei.gcan('e. Such and so great was the 
vengeance of Phcictinie, wife of Baitus, on the Barcieaus, 
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The Persians, left in Europe by Darius under the command of 
Mcgaliazus,'^ subdued the Perinthians tirst of the Mellespontines, 
who were unwilling to submit to Danu*?, and had been before 
roughly handled by the Pa^onians. For the Pa‘onians from the 
Strymon, an oiacle having admonished tiu'in to in\dde the Penn- 
ihians, and if the Perinthians, wlien encamped over against them, 
should challenge them, shouting to thc-iu by name, then to attack, 
but if they should not shout out to tliem, not to attack ; the Pieon- 
ians did accordingly. The Peiinlhians having encamped opposite 
to them in the suburbs, a threefold single combat there took place 
according to a challenge ; for they matched a man with a man, a 
horse with a horse, and a dog with a dog. But the Perinthians 
being victorious in two of these combats, when througli excess of 
joy they sang the Pxon, the Ikronians conjectured that this was the 
meaning of the oracle, and said among themselves : “ Now surely 
the oracle must be accomplished ; now it is our part to act.” Thus 
the Pioonians attacked the Perinthians as they were singing the 
Pteon, and gained a complete \ictory, and left but few of them 
alive. 2. Such,*thcn, had formerly been the achievements of the 
Pajonians ; but at that time, though the Perinthians proved tlicm- 
selves valiant in defence of their liberty, the Persians and Mega- 
bazus overcame them by numbers. When Perinthus w-as subdued«^ 
Megabazus marched his army through 'i'hracc, subjecting to tlie 
king every city and every nation of those dwelling un that counti*)* ; 
for this command had been given him by Darius, to subdue 
Thrace. 

3. The nation of the Thracians is the greatest of any ameug 
men, except at least the Indians ; and if they were governed by one 
man, or acted in concert, they would, in my opinion, be invincible, 
and by far the most powerful of all nations. But as this is im- 

• Sie B. 4 V. chap. 144. 
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practicable, and it is impossible that they should ever be united, 
they are therefore weak* They have various names, according to 
their respective regions, but all observe similar customs in every 
respect, except the Geta2, the Trausi, and those who dwell above the 
Crestonaeans* 4. Of these, what are the customs of the Cette, 
v/ho pretend to be immortal, I have already described.* The 
Trausi, in all other respects, observe the same usages as the rest 
of the Thracians ; but with regard to one born amongst them, or 
that dies, they do as follows. The relations, seating themselves round 
one that is newly born, bewail him, deploring the many evils he 
must needs fulfil, since he has been born ; enumerating the various 
sufferings incident to mankind ; but one that dies they bury in the 
earth, making merry and rejoicing, recounting the many evils from 
which being released, he is now in perfect bliss. 5. Those above 
the Crestonfeans do as follows : each man has several wives ; 
when therefore any of them dies, a great contest arises among the 
wives, and violent disputes among their friends, on this point, 
which of them was most loved by the husband. She who is 
adjudged to have been so, and is so honoured, having been extolled 
both by men and women, is slain on the tomb by her own nearest 
relative, and when slain is buried with her husband ; the others 
deem this a great misfortune, for this is the utmost disgrace to 
them. 6. There is moreover this custom among the rest of the 
Thracians, they sell their children for exportation. They keep no 
watch over their unmarried daughters, but suffer them to have 
intercourse with what men they choose. But they keep a strict 
watch over their wives, and purchase them from their parents at 
high prices. To be marked with punctures is accounted a sign of 
noble birth ; to be without punctures, ignoble. To be idle is most 
honourable ; but to be a tiller of the soil, most dishonourable ; to 
live by w^ar and rapine is most glorious. These are the most re- 
markable of their customs. 7. They w^orship the following gods 
only, Mars, Bacchus, and Diana. But their kings, to the exception 
of the other citizens, reverence Mercury most of all the gods ; they 
swear by him only, and say that they are themselves sprung fiom 
Mercury. 8. The funerals of the wealthy amon»' flicm are cele- 
brated in this manner. They expose the corpse during three days ; 
and having slain all kinds of victims, they feast, having first made 
lamentation. Then they bury them, having first burnt them, or at 
all events placing them under ground ; then having thrown up a 
mound, they celebrate all kinds of games, in which the |fr.eatest 
rewards are adjudged to single combat, according to the estimation 
in which they are held. Such are the funeral rites of the Tlira* 
cians, 

9. To the north of this region no one is able to say with certainty 
who are the people that inhabit it. But beyond the Istcr appears 
to be a desert and interminable tract ; the only men that I am abl« 
♦ B. iV, ch^p. 93, 94 
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to bear of as dwelling beyond the Ister arc those called Sigynnae, 
who wear tlie Medic dress : their horses are shaggy all over the 
body, to five fingers in depth of hair ; they are small, flat-nosed, 
and unable to carry men ; but when yoked to chariots they are 
very fleet, therefore the natives drive chariots. Their confines 
extend as far as the Encti on the Adriatic : and they say that 
they are a colony of Medcs. How they can have been a colony 
of the Medes I cannot comprehend ; but anything m ty happen in 
course of time. Now, the Ligyes, who live above ^^assilia, call 
traders Sigyn7i{e^ and the Cyprians that name to spears. lo. 
The Thracians say, bees occupy the parts beyond the Ister, and 
by reason of them it is impossible to penetrate farther ; to me, 
how'ever, in saying this they appear to say what is improbable, for 
these creatures are known to be impatient of cold ; but the region:^ 
beneath the Bear seem to be uninhabited by reason of the cold. 
Such is the account given of this country. Megabazus, then, 
subjected its maritime parts to the Persians. 

II. Darius, as soon as he had crossed the Hellespont and 
reached Sardis, remembered the good offices of Histiieus the 
Milesian, and the advice of Coes the Mitylenian. Having there- 
fore sent for them to Sardis, he gave them their choice of a recom- 
pense. HistUeus, as being already tyrant of Miletus, desired no 
other government in addition ; but asked for Myreinus of Edonia, 
wishing to build a city there. But Coes, as not being a tyrant, but 
a private citizen, asked for the government of Mitylene. When 
their requests were granted to both of them, they betook them- 
selves to the places they liad chosen. It Imppened that Darius, 
having witnessed a circumstance of the following kind, \vas 
desirous of commanding Megabazus to seize the Pa^onians and 
transplant them out of Europe into Asia. Pigres and Mantyeu 
were Pmonians, who, when Darius had crossed over into AsicU 
being desirous to rule mer the Pmonians, came to Sardis, bring- 
ing with them their sister, who was tall and beautiful ; and" having 
watched the opportunity when Darius was seated in public in the 
suburb of the Lydians, they did as follows. Having dressed their 
sister in the best^manner they could, they sent her lor water, carry- 
ing a pitcher on her head, leading a horse on her arm, and spin- 
ning flax, As the woman passed by, it attracted the attention of 
Darius, foi* what she was doing was neither according to the 
Persian or Lydian customs, nor of any other people in Asia; 
when, ^ therefore, it attracted his attention, he sent some of his 
body-guard, , bidding them observe what the woman would do with 
the norsc. The guards accordingly followed her, and she, when 
she came to the river, watered the horse ; and having watered it, 
and filled her pitcher, returned by the same way, carrying the 
water on her head, leading the horse on her arin, and turning her 
spindle* 13* Darius, surprised at what he heard from the spiesj 
and at what he himself had seen, commanded them to bring her into 
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his presence ; and when she was broui^ht, her brothers also made 
their appearance, who were keepinj^ a lookout some where not far 
off : and when Darius asked of what country she was, the young 
men said that they were Pieonians, and that she was their sister. 
He then inquired, Who are the Pmonians, in what part of the 
world do they live, and for wliat purpose have they come to 
Sardis?” The>Mold him that “ they had come to deliver them- 
selves up to him, and that Pa^onia was situated on the river 
Stryinon, and the Strymon was not far from the Hellespont ; and 
that they were a colony of Teiu rians, fiom 'I hey then mea- 

tioned these sever, il fiaiticulars ; and lie asked, “ If all the women 
of that country were so mdusoit)U'>” . they icadily au'^wered, that 
such was the case ; for they had formed their plan fur this very 
purpose. 

14. Thereupon Darius writes letters to Megahazus, whom he had 
left general in Thrace, commanding him to icmove the !\xonians 
from their abodes, and to bung to him themselves, their chiidicn, 
and their wives. A lim^cman immediatrh h.U'>tened to the Hellcv 
pent with the mcs^iage ; ,',nd having u'us-cd over, delivered the 
letter to Mcgaba^ais ; hut he, having read il, and taking gnhlcs 
from Thrace, marched ag.lln^l i\eonia. 15. 'Fhe P*ron?aiis, 
having heard that the iT*r^ian'> weic coming against them, 
assembled, and drew out their forces towards ilie sea, ilimkmg 
that the Ik'rsians would attempt to enter and attack tiuni in that 
diiection : the Jkeonians, ar< ordingly, were prepared to repel the 
army of Meg at its fii<t on^et. Put the Persians, under- 

standing that the Iheoni.ins had assiunhled and were guarding the 
approaches on the ro.i'-t, having guides, w'cnt the upper road; 
and having escaped the notne of the Pa.onians, came suddenly 
on their towns, wliah were destitute of inhabitants, and as they 
fell upon them when cini>ty, they easily got po-»scssiun of them. 
Put the P.e >man^, as sium as they iusard tliat their cities were 
taken, immeciiatelv <!ispersed themsrlves, and repaired each to his 
own home, and gave thf-mselvcs up to the Persians. Thus the 
Siropxonians and Ptropke, and tho.c tribes ot Ptconians as far as 
the lake Ih'asias, wcie lenuordlrom their abodes, and transported 
into Asia. 16* But iIkjisc around Mount P.iugteus and near tlio 
Doberes, the Agnaiue, Udoinanti, and thone who inhabit l^ake 
Prasias itself, were not at nil sniidued by MegaVjazus, Vet he 
attemptcil to con(|uer those wdio live upon the lake in dwellings 
contrived aften-this manner : planks fitted on lofty piles are placed 
in the middle of the lake, with a narrow entrance from the main 
land by a single bridge. 'Fhese piles that support the planks all 
the citizens anciently placed there at the common charge ; but 
afterwards they established a law to the following effect : w'henever a 
man marries, for each wife he sinks three piles, bringing wood from 
a mountain called OrbcUis : but every man has several wives. 
I'hey live in the folhjwing manner ; every man has a hut on the 
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planks, in which he dwells, with a trap-door closely fitted in the 
planks^ and leading down to the lake. They tie the young chil- 
dren with a cord round the foot, fearing lest they should fall into 
the lake beneath. To their horses and beasts of burden they give 
fish for fodder ; of w'hich there is such an abundance, that when a 
man has opened his trap-door, he lets down an empty basket by a 
cord into the lake, and, after waiting a short time, draws it up 
full of fish. They have two kinds of fish, which they call 
papraccs and tilones. Those of the P,Tonians, then, who were 
subdued were taken to Asia. 

17. When Megabazus had subdued the Pseonians, he sent into 
Macedonia seven Persians as ambassadors, who next to himself 
were the most illustrious in the army. They were sent to Amyntas 
to demand earth and water for King I,)arius. From the lake 
Prasias the distance to Macedonia is very short. I"or near adjoin- 
ing the lake is a mine, from which m later times a talent of silver 
came in daily to Alexander : beycind the mine, when one has 
passed the mountain called Dysoruin, one is in Macedonia. 18. 
When therefore the Persians who were sent arrived at the court 
of Amyntas, on going into the presence of Amyntas, they de- 
manded earth and water foi king Darius. He both pionnsed to 
give these, and invited them to paitakc of his hospitality ; and 
having prepared a magnificent feast, he entertained the Persians 
with great courtesy. But after supper, the Persians, who were 
drinking freely, spoke as follows : Macediuiian host, it is a cus- 
tom with us Persians, when we have gi\cn a great feast, to intro- 
duce our concubines and lawful waves to sit by our side : since 
therefore you have received us kindly, and have entertained us 
magnificently, and promise to give earth and w ater to king Darius, 
do you fallow our custom.” To this Amyntas answered, “ O 
Persians, we have no such custom, but that the men should be 
separated from the w^omen ; yet, since you, who are our masters, 
require this also, this shall also be granted to you.” Amyntas, 
having spoken thus, sent for the women ; and they, when they had 
come, being summoned, sat down in older opp'osite to the 
Persians. Thereupon the Persians, seeing the w^omen were 
beautiful, spoke to Amyntas, saying, ‘‘'that What had been done 
was not at all wise, for that it were better that the women should 
not have come at all, than that, when they had come, they should 
not be placed beside them, but sit opposite to them as a torment 
to their eyes.” Upon this, Amyntas, compelled by necessity, 
ordered them to sit down by the men ; and when the women 
obeyed, the Persians, as being very full of wine, began to feel 
their breasts ; and some one even attempted kiss them. 19. 
Amyntas, when he beheld this, though very indignant, remained 
quiet, through excessive fear of the Persians. But Alexander, son 
of Amyntas, who was present, ami witnessed this behaviour, being 
a young man and inexperiencedinn misfortune, was no longer able 
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to restrain himself ; so that, bearing it with difficulty, he addressed 
Aniyntas as follows : “ Father, yield to your years ; and retire to 
rest, nor persist in drinking. I will stay here, and furnish the 
guests with all things necessary.” Arnyntas, perceiving that 
Alexander was about to put some new' design in execution, said, 
“ Son, I pretty well discern by your words, that you are burning 
with rage, and that you wish to dismibs me that you may attempt 
some new design. 1 charge you therefore to plan nothing new 
against these men, lest you cause our ruin, but endure to behold 
what is being done ; with respect to my retiring, I will comply 
with your wishes.” 20. When Arnyntas, having made this request, 
had retired, Alexander said to the Persians: ‘^Friends, these 
women are entirely at your service; and whether you desire to 
have intercourse with them all, or with any of them, on this point 
make known your own wishes : but now, as the time for retiring 
is fast approaching, and I perceive that you have had abundance 
to drink, let these women, if that is agreeable to you, go and 
bathe, and when they have bathed, expect their return. Having 
spoken thus, as the Persians appnncil liis pioposal, he sent away 
the w^omen, as they came out, to their own apartment ; and 
Alexander himself, having dressed a like number of smootU-htced 
young men in the diess of the w'onien, and having furnished them 
with daggers, led them in ; and as he led them in, he addressed 
the Persians as hJlows : Persians, you appear to have been en- 
tertained with a sumptuous feast ; for we have given you not only 
all we had, but wliatev^er we could procure ; and, which is more 
than all the rest, we now freely give up to you our mothers and 
.sisters, that you may |>erceive that you arc thoroughly honoured 
by us with whatever you dcbcrvo ; and also that you may report 
to the king who sent you, that a (ircck, the prince of the Mace- 
donians, gave you a good reception both at table and bed.” 
Having thus spoken, Alexander placed by the side of each person 
a Macedonian man, as if a woman ; but they, when the Persians 
attempted to touch them, put them to de.ath. at* By this death 
these perished, both they and their attendants, for they were fol- 
lowed by carriages, ah<i attendants, and all kinds of baggage ; but 
all these, with the whole of the men, disappeared. But after no 
long time, a great search was made by the Persians for ihesO men ; 
but Alexander by his prudence checked their inquiry, by giving a 
considerable sum of money, and his own sister, whose name was 
Gygaea, to Bubares, a Persian, the chief of those sent to' search 
for those who were lost : thus the inquiry into the dc«ath of these 
Persians being suppressed, was hushed up. 22* That these 
princes, who are ^sprung from Perdiccas, arc Greeks, m they 
themselves affinn/l myself happen to know ; and in a future part 
of my history- I will prove that they are Greeks* Moreover, the 
judges presiding at the games of the Grecians in Olympia nave 
♦ SW B. ViK, chap, 
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determined that they are so ; for when Alexander wished to enter 
l!ic lists, and went down there for that very purpose, his (Jrecian 
competitors wished to exclude him, alleging, that the games were 
not instituted for barbarian combatants, but C/recians. Uut 
Alexander, after he had proved himself to be an Argivc, was pro- 
nounced to be a Greek, and when he was to contend in the 
stadium, his lot fell out with that of the first combatant. In this 
manner were these things transacted. 

23. Megabazus, leading with him the ikeonians, arrived at the 
Hellespont ; and having crossed over from thence, came to Sardis, 
lu the meantime, HisUeus tlic Milesian was building a wall round 
the place, which, at his own request, he had received from Darius 
as a reward for his services in preserving the bi idge ; this place 
was near the river Strymon, and its name was Myreinus. But 
Megabazus, having heaid what was being done by Hisiiicus, as 
soon as he reached Sardis, bringing the Pa'onians with him, 
addressed Darius as folhnv.s : “ O king, what have you done, in 
allov\ing a Crafty and sulHle tircek to po^schs a city in Thrace, 
where there is abundance ol timber fit for building shi))s, and 
plenty of wood for oars, anti silver mines? A great multitude of 
Greeks and barbarians dwell aioiind, who, when they have 
obtained him ns a leader, will do whatever he may command both 
by day and by night. Put a stop therefore to the proceedings of 
this man, that you may not he harassed b) a domestic war ; buU 
having sent for him in a gentle manner, stop him : and when yoii 
have goi him in your power, take care that he never returns to 
the Greeks.” 24. Megabazus, speaking thus, easily persuaded 
Darius, since be wisely foresaw what was likely <0 happen. There- 
upon, Darius having sent a messenger to Myreinus, spoke as 
follows: i listimus, king Danus says thus: 1 tiad on con- 

sideration that there is no man belter atlcctcd to me and my 
affairs than thyself ; and this 1 have learnt, not by words, but 
actions ; now therefore, since I have great designs to put in 
execution, come to me by all means, that I may communicate 
them to tliee,” Histiirus, giving credit to these words, and at the 
same time considering it a great honour to become a counsellor of 
th^ king, went to Sardis : when he arrived, Darius addressed him 
as follows : ** Histianis, I have sent for you on this occasion. As 
soon as I returned from Scythia, and you were out of my sight, I 
have wished for nothing so much as to see you and converse with 
you afjain j being persuaded that a friend who is both intelligent 
well affected, is the most valuable of all possessions j botli of 
which I am able to testify from my owm knowledge concur lu 
you, as regards my affairs. Now then, for you have do.ie well in 
Cdhdhg, I make ydd this offer. Think no more of Miletus, nor of 
th^ new-fouHded city in Thrace ; but follow me to Susa, have the 
same that I have, and be the partner of my table and councils.” 
as, Darius having spoken th^, and having appointed Arta* 
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phernes, his brother by the same father, to be governor of Sardis, 
departed for Susa, taking Histiaeus with him ; and having nomin- 
ated Otancs to be general of the forces on the coast, whose father 
Sisanines, one of the royal judges, king Cambyses had put to 
death and flayed,* because he had given an unjust j^udgment for a 
sum of money. And having had his skin torn oft, he had it cut 
into thongs, and extended it on the bench on which he used to sit 
when he pronounced jiidgmen,. and Cambyses, having so ex- 
tended it, appointed as judge in the room of Stsamnes, wdiom he 
had slain and flayed, the son of Sisamnes, admonishing hnn to 
remember on what scat he sat to administer justice. 26. This 
Otanes, then, who luid been placed on this scat, being now 
appointed successor to Megabazus in the command of the army, 
subdued tlie IJjzaniians and Cliiilrcdomans, and took Antandros, 
w'hich belongs to the tcrntoiy of Troas, and Lamponium ; and 
having obtained ships from the Lesbians, he took Lemnos and 
Imbrus, bolli of which wcie then inhabited by Pelasgians. 27. 
(Now the Lemnians fought \aliantly, and having defended them- 
selves for some lime, were at lengtli overcimie ; and over those 
fcho survived, the Peisian^ set up Lyenretus as governor, the 
Irothcr of MiTandrius who had teigned in Samos. This Ly- 
carelus died while go\cinor of Lemnos.) Otancs enslaved and 
subdued them all ; his reasons for doing so were as follows : some 
he charged of dcseiiion to the Scythians ; others, of having 
harassed Darius’s army in tlieir rclutn home from the Scythians. 
Such was his concUut while general of the forces. 

28. Aftcrw'ards, for tin* inici mission fuun misfortune wsas not 
of long duration, ev ils arose a second tune to the lonians from 
Naxos and Miletus. For, on tht‘ one hand, Naxos surpassed all 
the islands in opulence ; and on the other hand, Miletus at the 
same time had attained tlie summit of its prosperity, and was 
accounted the ornament of Ionia; though bcfoic this petiod, it 
had for two generations suffered exccssisely from .seditions, unlil 
the Parians reconciled them ; for the Milesians had chosen them 
out of all the (rreeks to settle their differences. 2a The Parians 
leconcilcd them in the following manner*: When their most 
eminent men arrived at Miletus, as they saw their private affairs 
\n a dreadful state, they said that tlicy washed to go through their 
whole country ; and, in doing this and going through all Milesia, 
wheresoever they saw in the devastated country any land well 
cultivated, they wrote down the name of the proprietor. And 
having traversed the whole country, and found but few such, as 
soon as they came down to the city, they called an assembly, and 
appointed to goverir the city those persons whose lands they had 
found well cultivated ; for they said they thought they would 
administer the public affairs as well as they had done their own. 
The rest of the Milesians, who before had been split into fac* 
* literally be cut all bis human sJftift/* 
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tions, they ordered to obey them. Thus the Parians reconciled 
the Milesians. 30. From these two cities at that time misfortunes 
began to befal Ionia in the following manner. Some of the 
opulent men were exiled from Naxos by the people, and being 
exiled, went to Miletus : the governor of Miletus happened to be 
Aristagoras, son of Molpagoras, son-in-law and cousin of Histiaeus, 
son of Lysagoras, whom Darius detained at Susa, For Hisiueus 
was t\rant of Miletus, and happened to be at that time at Susa* 
when the Naxians came, who were before on terms of friendship 
with Histixus. The Naxians then, having arrived at Miletus, 
entreated Aristagoras if he could by any means give them some 
assistance, that so they might return to their own country. But 
he, having considered that if by his means they should return to 
their city, he would get the dominion of Naxos, used the friend- 
ship of Histixus as a pretence, and addre^scd the following dis- 
course to them : “ I am not able of myself to furnish you with a 
force sufficient to reinstate you against the wishes of the Naxians 
who arc in possession of the city, for I hear that the Naxians 
have eight thousand heavy armed men, and a considerable number 
of ships of war. Vet 1 will contrive some way, and use my best 
endeavours ; and I design it in this way : Artaphernes happens to 
be my friend ; he is son of H>staspcs and brother of king 
Darius, and commands all the maiitime parts of Asia, and has a 
large arniy and many ships. This man, I am persuaded, will do 
whatever we desire.” The Naxians, ha\ang heard this, urged 
Aristagoras to bring it about in the best way he could, and bade 
him promise presents, and their expenses to the army, for that 
they would repay it, having great expectations that when they 
should appear at Naxos the Naxians w’ould do wdiatever they 
should order, as also would the other islanders : for of these 
Cyclades islands not one was as yet subject to Darius. 

31. Accordingly Aristagoras, having gone to Sardis, told Arta- 
phernes, that Naxos was an island of no great extent, but other- 
wise beautiful and fertile, and near Ionia, and in it w^^as much 
wealth and many slaves. ‘‘ Do you therefore send an army 
against this country, to reinstate those who have been banished 
from thence ; and if you do this, I have, in the first place, a large 
sum of money ready, in addition to the expenses of the expedi- 
tion, for it is just that wx who lead you on should supply that ; 
and in the next, you will acquire for the king Naxos itself, and 
the islands dependent upon it, Paros, Andros, and the rest that 
are called Cyclades, Setting out from thence, you will easily 
attack Euboea, a large and wealthy island, not less than Cyprus, 
and very easy to be taken. A hundred sl^ips are sufficient to 
subdue them all” He answered him as follows : “ You propose 
things advantageous to the king's house, and advise every thing 
well, except the number of ships ; instead of one hundred, two 
handre 4 snail be ready at the commencement of the spring. But 
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it is necessary that the king himself should approve of the design/ 

32. Now Aristagoras, when he heard this, f>eing exceedingly 
rejoiced, went back to Miletus. But Artaphernes, when, on his 
sending to Susa and communicating what was said by Aristagora 
Darius hiir.seU" also approved the plan, made ready two hundred 
triremes, and a very numerous body of Persians ami other allies : 
and he appointed Megabates general, a Persian of the family of 
the Achemenidse, his own and Darius's nephew, whose daughter, 
if the report be true, w^ns afterwards betrothed to Pausanias, sort 
of Clcombrotus the Lacedaanonian, who aspireti to become 
tyrant of Greece. Artaphernes, having appointed Megabates 
general, sent forward the aimy to Aristagoras. 

33. Megabates, having taken with him Irom Miletus, Arista- 
goras, and the Ionian forces and the Naxians, sailed professedly 
lor the Hellespont ; but when he arrived at Chios, anchored at 
Caucusa, that he mii^hi cross over from thence to Naxos by a 
north wind. However, since it was fated that the Naxians were 
not to perish by this armament, the folicnving event occurred. As 
Megabates was going naind the \\atch<*s on board the ships, he 
found no one on guard on board a Myndian ship ; thereupon, 
being indignant at this, he ordered liis body-guards to fmd the 
captain of this ship, whose name was .Scylax, and to bind him, 
having passed liim half-way through the lower rowlock of the 
vessel, so that his head should be on the outside of the vessel, 
and his body tvilhin. When Scylax was bound, some one told 
Aristagoras that Megabates had bound and disgraced his Myndian 
friend. He went therefore and interceded for him with the 
Persian, but when he found he could obtain nothing, he went and 
released him. Megabates, hearing of this, was very indignant, 
and enraged with Aristagoras : but he said, “ What have you to 
do with these matters ? Did not Artaphernes send you to obey 
me, and to sail wheresoever I should command ? Why do you 
busy yourself?'^ Aristagoras spoke thus. But Megabates, ex- 
asperated at this, as soon as night arrived, despatched men in a 
ship to Naxos, to inform the Naxians of the impending danger. 

34. Now the Naxians did lujt at all expect that this armament 
was coming against them ; when therefore they heard of it, they 
immediately carried everything from the fields into tlie town, and 
prepared to undergo a siege, and brought food and drink wdihin 
the walls. Thus they made preparations, as if war was close at 
hand ; but the Persians, when they crossed over from Chios to 
Naxos, had to attack men well fortified and besieged them during 
four months. So that having consumed all the supplies they had 
brought with them, together with large sums furnished by Arista- 
goras, and wanting*still more to carry on the siege, they therefore 
built a fortress for the Naxian exiles, and retired to the continent, 
having been unsuccessful. 

35. Aristagoras was unable to fulfil his promise to Artaphernes | 
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and at the same time the expense of the expedition, which was 
demanded, pressed heavy on him ; he was alarmed too on account 
of the ill success of the army, and at havin^^ incurred the ill will of 
Megabates, and thought that he should be deprived of the govern- 
ment of Miletus ; dreading therefore each of these things, he 
meditated a revolt : for it happened at the same time that a 
messenger with his head punctured came from Susa from 
li istireiis, urging Aristagoras to revolt from the king. For H istiieus, 
being desirous to signify to Aristagoras his wish for him to revolt, 
had no other means of signifying it with safety, because the roads 
were guarded; therefore, having sha\ed the head of the most 
trustworthy of his slaves, he marked it, and waited till the hair 
was grown again : as soon as it was grown again, he sent him to 
Miletus without any other instructions, than that when he arrived 
at Miletus he should desire Aristagoras to shave off his hair and 
look upon his head : the punctures, as I said before, signified a 
wish for him to revolt. Histiocus did this because he looked upon 
his detention at Susa as a great misfortune ; if then a revolt should 
take place he had great hopes that he should be sent down to the 
coast ; but if Miletus made no new attempt, he thought that he 
should never go there again. 36. Ilistiieus accordingly under 
these considerations sent off the messenger. All these things 
concurred together at the same time to Aristagoras ; he therefore 
consulted with his partisans, communicating to them his own 
opinion and the message that had come from Histi<ieus : now all 
the rest concurred in the same opinion, urging him to revolt ; but 
Hecatteus, the historian, at first endeav oured to dissuade him 
from undertaking a war against the king of the Persians, enumer- 
ating all the nations whom Darius governed, and his power ; but 
when he could not prevail, he in the next place advised, that they 
Should so contrive as to make themsches masters of the sea. 

Now,” he continued, he saw no other \say of effecting this, for 
he was well aware that the power of the Milesians was weak ; but 
if the treasures should be seized from the temple of the Branchidie, 
which Croesus the Lydian had dedicated, he had great hopes that 
they might acquire the dominion of the sea ; and thus they would 
have money for their own use, and the enemy could not plunder 
that treasure.” But this treasure was very considerable, as I have 
already related in the first part of my history.’^ This opinion 
however did not prevail. Nevertheless it was resolved to revolt, 
and that one of them, having sailed to Myus to the force that had 
retuimed from Naxos, and which was then there, should endeavour 
to seize the captains on board the ships. 37. lairagoras, having 
been despatched for this very purpose, and having, by stratagem, 
seized QHatus, son of Ibanolis of Mylassa, Histiaeus, son of 
Tymnes of Termera, Coes, son of Erxandrus, to whom Darius had 
given Mitylene, Aristagoras, *son of Pleraclidcs, of Cyme, and 
* B, I. chap. 50, 51, 93. 
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many others ; Aristagoras thus openly revoked, deviling every 
thing he could against Darius. And first, in pretence, having 
laid aside the sovereignty, he established an equality in Miletus, 
in order that the Milesians might more readily join with him in 
the revolt. And afterwards he effected the same throughout the 
rest of Ionia, expelling some of the tyrants ; and he delivered up 
those whom he had taken from on board the ships that had sailed 
with him against Naxos, to the cities, in order to gratify the 
people, giving them up generally to the respective cities, from 
whence each came. 38, The Mityleneans, as soon as they 
received Coes, led him out, and stoned him to death ; but the 
Cymeans let their tyrant go ; and \n like manner most of the 
others let theirs go. Accordingly there was a suppression of 
tyrants throughout the cities. liut Aristagoras the Milesian, when 
he had suppressed the tyrants, and enjoined thorn all to appoint 
magistrates in each of the cities, in the next place went himself in 
a trireme as ambassador to .Sparta, for it was necessary for him 
to procure some powerful alliance. 

39. Anaxandrides, son of Leon, no longer survived and reigned 
over Sparta, but was already dead ; Cleomenes, son of Anax- 
andrides, held the sovereignty, not having acquired it by his virtues, 
but by his birth. Anaxandrides, who had married his own sister's 
daughter, though she was very much beloved by him, had no 
children : this being the case, the Kphori, having sent for him, 
said, If you do not provide for your own interests, yet wc must 
not overlook this, that the race of Eurysthenes should become 
extinct. Do you therefore put away the wife whom you have, 
since she bears no children, and marry another ; and by so doing 
you will gratify the .Spavlans.*’ lie answered, saying, “ that he 
would do neither of these things ; and that they did not advise 
him well in urging him to dismiss the wife he had, when she had 
committed no error, and to take another in her place, and there- 
fore he would not obey them 40. Upon this the Ephori and 
senators, having consulted, made the hallowing proposal to Ana 5 C- 
andrides : “ As wc see you rsirongly attached to the wife whom 
have, act as follows, and do not oppose it, lest the Spartans 
should come to some unusual resolution respecting you. We do 
not require of you the dismissal of your present wife ; pay her the 
same attention as you have always done, and marry another 
besides her, who may bear you children.” When they spoke to 
this effect, Anaxandrides consented ; and afterwards having two 
wives he inhabited two houses, doing what was not at all in 
accordance with Spartan usages. 4t. When no long time had 
elapsed, the wife last married bore this Cleomenes, and presented 
to the Spartans an heir apparent to the throne : and the former 
wife, who had before been barreoj by some strange fortune then 
proved to be with child ; and though she was really so, yet the 
relations of the second wife having beard of it raised a disturbance^ 
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saying that she boasted vainly, purposing to bring forward a 
supposititious child. As they made a great noise, when the time 
approached, the Ephori from distrust sat around, and watched the 
woman in her labour. She, however, when she had borne Dorieus, 
shortly afterwards had Leonidas, and after him, in due course, 
Cleombrotus ; though some say that Cleombrotus and Leonidas 
were twins. But she who bore Cleomenes, and who was the 
second wife, and daughter to Princtades, son of Demarmenus, 
never bore a second time. 

42. Cleomenes, as it is said, was not of sound mind, but almost 
mad ; whereas, Dorieus was the first of the young men of his age, 
and was fully convinced that by his virtues he should obtain the 
sovereignty. So that, being of this persuasion, when Anaxan- 
drides died, and the Lacedxunonians, following the usual custom, 
appointed the eldest, Cleomenes, to oe king, Dorieus, being very 
indignant, and disdaining to be reigned over by Cleomenes, 
demanded a draught of men from the Spartans, and led them out 
to found a colony, without having consulted the oracle at Delphi 
to what land he should go and settle, nor doing any of those 
things that are usual on such occasions. But as he was very 
much grieved, he directed his ships to Libya, and some Therxans 
piloted him. Having arrived at Cinyps, he settled near the river, 
in the most beautiful spot of the Libyans. But in the third year, 
being driven out from thence by the Macx, Libyans, and Cartha- 
ginians, he returned to Peloponnesus. 43. There Antichares, a 
citizen of Eicon, from the oracles delivered to Laius, advised him 
to found Heraclca in Sicily, affirming that all the country of Eryx 
belonged to the Heraclidae, tierculcs himself having possessed 
himself of it. He, hearing this, went to Delphi to inquire of the 
oracle, whether he should take the country to which he was pre- 
paring to go. The Pythian answered, that he should take it. 
Dorieus, therefore, taking with him the force which he had led to 
Libya, sailed along the coast of Italy. 44. At that time, as the 
Sybarites say, they and their king Telys were preparing to make 
war against Crotona : and the Crotonians, being much alarmed, 
implored of Dorieus to assist them, and obtained their request ; 
whereupon Dorieus marched with them against Sybaris, and took 
Sybaris in concert with them. Now, the Sybarites say that 
Dorieus, and those who were with him, did this. But the Croto- 
nians affirm that no foreigner took part with them in the war 
against^ the Sybarites, except only Callias of Elis, a seer of the 
lamidae, and he did so under the following circumstances : he had 
fled from Telys, king of the Sybarites, and come over to them, 
when the victims did not prove favourable as he was sacrificing 
against Crotona. Such is the account they* give. 45. Each 
party produces the following proofs of what they assert. The 
Sybarites allege a sacred enclosure and temple near the dry 
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Craslis,* which they say Dorieus, when he had assisted in taking 
the city, erected to Minerva, surnamed Crastian ; and in the next 
place they mention the death of Dorieus as the greatest proof, for 
that he was killed for having acted contrary to the warnings of the 
oracle. For if he had not at all transgressed, but had clone that 
for which he was sent, he would have taken and possessed the Ery- 
tinian country, and having taken it would have retained it, nor 
would he and Ins army ha\e been destroyed. On the other hand 
the Crotonians show selected portions of land given to Caiiias the 
Elean, in the tcrntoncs of Crotona, which the descendants of Callias 
continued to occupy even in my time j but to Dorieus, and the 
posterity of Dorieus, nothing luas ^ve pi : whereas, if Doneus had 
assisted them in the Sybaritic war, much more would have been 
given to him than to Callias. These, then, arc the proofs that 
each produces, and every man has the liberty of adhering to that 
which he judges most probable. 46. There sailed with Dorieus 
also other Spartans, joint-founders of a colony,as Thcssalus, Para'- 
bates, Cclcas, and Kurvlcun ; who, on their arrival with the whole 
armament in Sicily, were killed, being defeated in battle by the 
Phoenirians and Kgesueans. Eurylcon alone of the associates in 
founding the colony survived this d saster : he, having collected 
the survivors of the ainiy, possessed himself of Minoa, a colony of 
the Selinuntians, and assisted in liberating the Sclinuntians from 
their monarch Pythagoras. But afterwards, w hen he had removed 
him, he himself seized the tyranny of Sclinus, and continued 
monarch for a short tune; for the Sclinuntians, having lisen up 
against him, put him to death, though he had taken sanctuary at 
the altar of the Forensian Jujmer. 47. Pliilippus, son of Hutacides, 
a citizen of C'rotona, acroinpanied Doiieus, and perished with 
him. He having entered into a contract of marriage with the 
daughter of 'rcl>s the Sybarite, fled from Crotona, but disappointed 
of hts marriage, sailed to Cjienc ; and setting out from lhenrt‘, 
he accompanied Dorieus in a tnieme of his own^ with a crew 
maintained at his own expense ; for he had been v»cb*ri/His in the 
Olympian games, and was the handsomest of the Greeks of his clay ; 
and on account of his beauty he obtained from the Kgestieans 
what no other person ever did, for having erected a shrine on bis 
sepulchre, thew propitiate him with sacrifices, 48# Dorieus, then, 
met with his cleath in the manner above described ; but if he had 
submitted to be governed by Cleomenes, and had continued in 
Sparta, he would have become king of Lacedtemon. For Cle^ 
omencs did not reign for any length of time, but died nnthout a 
son, leaving a daughter only, whose name was Gorge. 

49, Aristagoras then, tyrant of Miletus, arrived at Sparta, when 
Cleomenes hdd the government ; and he went to confer with him, 
as the Lacedisemohians say, having a braa^sn tablet, on which was 
engraved the circumference of the whole earth, and the whole sea 
♦ Called diy ” because its sheatn wasdded up In «uww. 
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and all rivers. And Aristngoras, having come to a conference, 
addressed him as follows : Wonder not, Cleomenes, at my 
eagerness in coming here, for the circumstances that urge are 
^\xc\\ 1 will describe. That the children of Jonians , should be 
slaves instead of free, is a gicat disgrace and sorrow to us, and 
above all others to you, inasmuch as you are at the head of 
Greece. Now, therefore, 1 adjure you, by the Grecian gods, 
rescue the lonians, who arc of your own blood, from servitude. It 
is easy for you to effect tiv**, for the baibanans are not valiant ; 
whereas you, in matters relating to w ir, have attained to the 
utmost height of glory : their mode of tigluing is this, with bows 
and a short spear ; and they engage in battle, wearing loose 
trowsers, and turbans on their heads, so they are easy to be over- 
come. besides, there are treahures belonging to those who 
inhabit that continent, such as are not pn^^scssed by all other 
nations together ; beginning from gold, there is silver, brass, 
variegated garments, beasts of bin den, .ind slaves ; all these you 
may have if you will. They live adioinmg one another, as I will 
show you. Next these lonians are the [.yclians, who inhabit a 
fertile country, and abound m silver.” As he said this lie showed 
the circumference of the eaith, \\hi(h lie bi ought with him, eii- 
gritved on a tablet. “ Next the L>(lians,” piocceded Austagoras, 
*‘are these Phrygians to the eastward, who are the iichest m 
cattle and in corn of all with whom 1 am accjuainted. Next to the 
Phrygians are the Cappadocians, w luim w'e call Syrians ; and 
bordering on them, the Cilicians, extending to this sea in which 
the island of Cypius is situate ; they pay an annual tribute of five 
hundred talents to the king. Next to the Cilicians are these 
Armenians, who also abound in cattle ; and next the Armenians 
are the Maticnians, who occupy thib < ountiy ; and next them this 
tenitory of Cissia, in winch Susa is 'situated on this u\er Choaspes, 
here the great king resides, and there .ire his treasures of wealth. 
If you take this city, you may boldly contend ivilh Jupiter in wealth. 
But now you must carry on war for a country of small extent, and 
not very fertile, and of narrow limits, with the JMessenians, who 
arc your equals in valour, and with the Arcadians and Argives, 
who have nothing akin to gold and silver, tlie desire of which 
induces men to hazard their lives in battle. Ihit^vhen an oppor- 
tunity is offered to conquer all Asia with ease, will you prefer any 
thing else?" Aristagoras spoke thus, and Cleomenes answered 
him as follows : ** Milesian friend, I defer to give you an answer 
until the third day." 50. On that day they got so far When the 
dny appointed for the answer was come, and they had met at the 
appointed place, Cleomenes asked Aristagoras, how many days' 
Journey it wa» from the sea of the lonians to the king. But Ans- 
tagoras, though he was cunning in other things, and had deceived 
him with much address, made a slip in this ; for he should not 
have told the regl fact, if ho wished to draw the Spartans into 
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Asia ; whereas he told him plainly, that it was a three months’ 
journey up there. But he, cutting siiort the rest of the description 
which Aristagoras was proceeding to give of the journey, said ; 
‘‘Milesian friend, depart from Sparta before sun-set; for you 
speak no agreeable language to the Lat'cda'monians, in wishing 
to lead them a three months’ journey from the sea.” Cleomenes 
having spoken thus, went home. 51. But Aristagoras, taking an 
olive-branch in his hand, went to the house of Cleomenes, and 
having entered in, as a suppliant, besouglit Cleomenes to listen to 
him, having first sent away his little child ; for his daughter, whose 
name was Gorge, stood by him ; she happened to be his only 
child, and was about eight or nine yeais of age. Hut Cleomenes 
bid him say what he would, and not refrain for the sake of the 
child. Thereupon Aristagoras began promising ten talents if he 
\\ould do as he desired; and when Cleomenes refused, Arista- 
goras went on inci easing in his offers, until he promised fifty 
talents ; then the girl cried out, Father, this stranger will corrupt 
you, unless you quickly depart.” Cleomenes, pleased with the 
advice of the child, retired to another apartment ; and Arista- 
goras left Sparta altogether, nor could he get an opportunity to 
give further particulars of the route to the king’s resiclence. 

52. With respect to this road, the case is as follows. There are 
royal stations all along, and excellent inns, and the whole road is 
through an inhabited and safe country. There are twenty stations 
extending through Lydia and Phrygia, and the distance is ninety- 
four parasangs and a half. After Phrygia, the river Halys is met 
with, at which there are gates, which it is absolutely necessary to 
pass through, and thus to cross the river : there is also a consider- 
able fort on it. When you cross over into Cappadocia, and tra- 
verse that country, to the borders of Cilicia, there are eight and 
twenty stations, and one hunefred and four parasangs ; and on the 
borders of these people, you go through two gates, and pass by 
two forts. When you have gone through these and made the 
journey through Cilicia, thcie are three stations and fifteen para- 
sangs and a half. 7’hc boundary of Cilicia and Armenia is a 
river that is crossed in boats, it is called the Euphrates, In Ar- 
menia there arc fifteen stations for resting-places, and fifty-fix 
parasangs and it half ; there is also a fort in the stations. Four 
rivers that arc cros.scd in boats flow through this country, which it 
is absolutely necessary to ferry over. First, the Tigris ; then, 
the second and third have the same name, though they are not 
the same river, nor flow from the same source. For the first 
mentioned of these flows from the Armenians, and the latter from 
the Matienians. The fourth river is called the Gyndes, which 
Cyrus once distributed into three hundred and sixty channels. As 
you enter from Armenia into the country of Maticne, there are 
four stations ; and from thence as you proceed to the Cissian 
territory there are eleven stations^ and forty-two parasangs and a 
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half, to the river Choaspes, which also must be crossed in boats : 
on this Susa is built. All these stations amount to one htindred 
and eleven accordingly the resting-places at the stations are so 
many as you go up from Sardis to Susa. 5^. Now if the royal 
road has been correctly measured in parasangs, and if the para- 
sang is equal to thiily stades, as indeed it is, from Sardis to the 
royal palare, called Memnonia, is a distance of thirteen thousand 
five hundred stadcs, the parasangs being fom hundred and fifty ; 
and by those who travel one hundred and fifty stades every day, 
just ninety days arc spent on the journey. 54. Thus Aristagoras 
the Milesian spoke correctly, when he told Clcomencs the Lace- 
d.xmonian, that it was a three months’ journey up to the king’s 
residence. Ilut if any one should require a more accurate account 
than this, I will also point this out to him ; for it is necessary to 
reckon with the above the joiuncy fiom Ephesus to Sardis ; I 
therefore say that the whole number of stadc'i fiom the ^irecian 
sea to Susa, (for such is the name cf the Memnonian city,) 
amounts to fourteen thou^'and and forty ; tor from Ephesus to 
Sardis is a distance\>f five hundred and forty stadcs. And thus 
the three months' journey is lengthened by three davs. 

55. Aristugoras, being diivcn fiom Spaita, went to Athens 
which had been dehveied from t\ianis in the follow mg manner* 
When Aristogiton and Harmodius, w^ho were originally Gephy- 
rseans by extraction, had slain liippan Iius, son of Ihsistratus, and 
brother to the tyrant Hippias, and who h id seen a vision in a 
dream manifestly showing his own fate, after this the Athenians 
during the space of four years were no less, but even more, op- 
pressed by tyranny than before. 56. Now the vision in Hippar- 
chus’s dream was as follows. On the night preceding the Pan- 
athenaic festival, Ilippirchus fancied that a tall and handsome 
man stood by him, and uttered these enigmatical w'ords : Lion, 
endure with enduring mind to bear unendurable ills \ no one 
among unjust men shall escape retribution.*' As soon as it was 
day he laid these things before the interpieters of dreams; and 
afterwards, having attempted to avert the vision, he conducted the 
procession in which he perished. 

57. The Gcphyraians, of w^hom were the murderers of Hippar- 
chus, were, as they themselves say, originally sprung from Krctria ; 
but, as I find by diligent inquiry, they were Phamicians, of the 
number of those Phoenicians who came with Cadmus to the 
country now called Boeotia, and they inhabited the district of 
Tanagra, in this country, which fell to their share. The Cadnieans 
having been first expelled from thence by the Argives, these 
Gephyraeans being afterwards expelled by the Boeotians, betooli 
themselves to Athens ; and the Athenians admitted them into the 

♦ The detail of stations above-mentioned gives only eighty-one instead of 
one hundred and eleven. The discrepancy can only be accounted for by a 
supposed defect in the manuscripts. 
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number of their citizens, on certain conditions, enactinjj that they 
should be excluded from several priviicKOS, not worth mentioning, 
58. These Ph(]enicians uho came with Cadmus, and of whom the 
Gcphyra?ans were, when they settled in this country, introduced 
among the Greeks many other kinds of useftd knowledge, and 
more particularly letters ; wdiich, in my opinion, were not before 
known to the Grecians. At first they used the characters which 
all the Phoenicians make use of; but afterwards, in process of 
time, together with the sound, they also changed the shape of the 
leiiers. At that time Ionian (Wrecks inhabited the greatest part of 
the country round about them ; they having learnt these letters 
fnan the Phccnicians, rliangcd tliem in a slight degree, and made 
Use of them ; and in making use of them, they designated them 
Iduenician, as justice re(juired they should be called, since the 
Ph( enicians had introduced them into (heece. Moreover, the 
lonians, from ancient time, call books made of papyrus, parch- 
ments, because formerly, from the scarcity of papyrus, they u.sed 
the skins of goats and slu up ; and even at the present day many 
of the barbarians wTitc on such skins. 59. And I myself have scon 
in the temple of Ismenian Apollo at Thebes in Boeotia, Cadmean 
letters engraved on certain tripods, for the most part resembling 
the Ionian. One of the tripods has this inscription ; “ AmphUrvon 
dedicated me on his return from the 'Peleboans,^’ 'i'hese must be 
about the age of Lai us, son of J^abdacus, son of Polydorus, son of 
Cadmus. 60. Another ti i[)od has these words in hexameter verse : 
‘\Sctrus, a boxer, h.iving been victoiious, dedicated me, a very 
beautiful offering, to lliec, far-darting Apollo.” Sexus must have 
been son of llippocoon, if indeed it was he who made the olfer- 
ing, and not another person bearing the same name as the sim of 
llippocoon; and must liavc been about the time of CKdipns, 
son of Laius. 01. A third tripod has these words also in hexa- 
meters ; I.aodanias, being a monarch, dedicated this tripod, a 
very beautiful offering, to thee, far-seeing * Apollo,” During the 
reign of this Laodamas, .son of Ivteofles, llic Cadmeans were ex- 
pelled by the Argives, and betook themselves to the Enchelore. 
But the (^cplniirans, who were tlicn left, were afterwards com- 
pelled by the Ba’otians to retire to Attica ; and they built temples 
in Athens, in which the rest of the Athenians do not participate, 
but they are distinct from the other temples ; mure partuadarly the 
temple and mysteries of the Achaean Ceres, 

62. Thus 1 have related the vision of Hipparchus's drcHm, and 
whence were sprung the Gephyra'aiis, of whom were the mur- 
derers of Hipparchus ; and it is now proper to resume tlic account 
I originally set out to relate, ft/t/Z slum how the Athenians were 
delivered from tyrants. While Hipfiias was tyrant, and embittered 
against the Athenians on account of the death of liipparchus, t}ie 
Alcmaeonidae, who were Athenians by extraction, and were 
♦ Or ** weli-oiminis.** 
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l)ini IkiI by the l^ist'>uatKhe, when they wuh other Athenian 
evile^ did not succeed in their attempt to ctlcft their rctuin by 
iout, but weie signal!) defeated m their cndeavoius to reinstate 
''hcin'-clvcs and hbciale Athens, having fortified Lipsvdnum, which 
s above I\eonja j— iheieupon the Ah mjeonRho, piaciising every 
scheme against the Pisistratida‘,conti utedwitli theAm])hK tyons,to 
build the temple whn h is now at Delphi, but then did not exist ; and 
as they were wealthy, and originally men of distinction, they con* 
stuKUd the temple in a moic beautihil mannei than the plan re- 
qinied, both in othci le^x^ts, and ^dbo, tluuigh it was agiecd they 
should make it of ponne stone, thev built its front of Paiian 
marble Accoidinglv^ as the Athciums state, tluse men, 

while sta>ing at Delphi, pie\ ukd on the Pvthi ni In momw, when 
an) SpAUans shouhl come thulu 1 to con ult the otaclc, cither on 
then own account 01 di it of the pubhc, to propose to them to 
hbeiate Athens fiom scivitiuh Ihe I.Kcchvmonnns, wlien the 
sime warning was alwavs given them, sent Am hmiohus, son of 
Aster, a cui/en ot distmeuon, with an arnu, to expel the Pisistia- 
tid*e fiom Athens, though the) weie pauuululv united to thembv' 
the ties of ftiendship, for they tonsidc n d then dutv to the god 
more obligatory than their duty to men. 1 ho^e foucb tlic) sent 
by sea in ships, and he having tone hr d at Ph lUnnn, liiscntbiiked 
his army but the Pisistiatida, huing had notn e of this lx fore- 
hand, called in assistance fiom ihessah, for then had entcicdmto 
an alliance wuh them. In aicoidancc wuh their lequest, the 
'Ihc^sahans with one consent dc-p ached t. thousand JioibC to 
then assist ince, and their king C me is, a native of Lonium. W hen 
the PisibU ituj«e had these auMlums they had iccouisc to the 
follow mg plan : having clcncd the plans of the I'h.ilei cans, and 
made the countiy piactuablc toi civaliy, they sent the cavalry 
against the enemy \ c amp , and it having tallen on, killed many of 
the Lacedannonians, ancl among them ^Vne himoluis, and the sur- 
vivots they drove to their ships. The hist expedition from Lace- 
dnemon thus got off ; and the tomb of Anchimolius is at Alopccje 
of Attica, near the temple of llcnulesm Cvnosargcs 64. Aftei- 
wards, the Laccd.emont.ins, having fitted out a laigcr armament, 
sent it fiom Athens, having appointed king Cleomenes, son ot 
Anaxandndes, comuiandci-in-clnet , ihcv did not howevci send it 
again by sea, but by land. On their entiance into the Athenian 
terntoiy, the Thessalian cavalry first engaged with them, and was 
soon defeated, and more than forty of their number fell . the sui- 
vivors immediately departed straight for Ihcssaly. Cleomenes 
having reached the city, accompanied by those Athenians who 
wished to be free, besieged the tyrants who vycic shut up in the 
Pclasgian fort 65. However, the LacediCmonians w'ould not by any 
means have been able to expel the Pisistratida^ ; for they had no 
intention of forming a blockade, and the Pisistratidae were well 
provided with meat and drink $ and after they had besieged them 
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for a few days, they would have returned to Sparta ; but now an 
accident happened, unfortunate for one piirty, and at the same 
time advantageous to the other ; for the children of the Pisistratidie 
were taken as they were being secretly removed from the country ; 
when this occurred all their plans were thrown into confusion ; 
and, to redeem their cliildrcn, they submitted to such terms as the 
Athenians presciibed, so as to quit Attica within live days. They 
afterwards retired O^Sigeum, on the Scainander, having governed 
the Athenians for thirty-six years. They were by extraction 
Pylians, and Nelcidie, being sprung from the same ancestors as 
Codrus and Melanthus, who, though formerly foreigners, became 
kings of Athens. For this reason Hippocrates gave the same name 
to his son, in token of reincinbranrc, calling him Pisistralus after 
Nestor’s son Pi^isiratus. Thus the Athenians were delivered from 
tryants ; and what things worthy of recital they either did or suffered, 
before Ionia revolted from Danes, and Aristagoras the Milesian 
came to Athens to desire their as!>istance, I bhali now relate. 

66. Athens, although it was before powerful, being now delivered 
from tv rants, became atill more so. Two men in it had great in- 
fluence, Clisthencs, one of the Alcma.‘onidic, who is reported to 
have jircvailed with the Pythian, and Isagonis, son of '1 ysander, 
who was of an illustrious family, though 1 arn not able to mention 
his extraction ; his kinsmen, how'ever, sacrifice to Carian Jupiter, 
These men disputed for power; and Clisthenes, being worsted, 
gained over the peojile to his side, and afterwards he divided the 
Athenians, who (onsistcd of four tribes, into ten; changing the 
names, derived from the sons of Ion, (ieleon, /Fgicores, Argadcs, 
and Hopics, and inventing names from other heroes who were 
all natives, except Ajax ; him, though a stranger, he adde<l as 
H near neighbour and ally. 67. Herein, I think, this Clisthencs 
imitated his maternal grandfather, Clisthencs, tyrant of Sicyon. 
For Cii^thenes, when lie made war on the Argivcs, in the fust 
place put a stop to the rhapsodists in Sicyon contending for 
prizes in reciting the versc'^ of Homer, because the Argivcs and 
Argos are celci>rated in almo'^t every part ; and in the next 
place, as there was, and .still is, a shrine dedicated to Adrastus, 
.son of Talaus, in the very forum of the bicyonians, lie was 
desirous of expelling him from the country, because lie was 
an Argive. Coing, therefore, to Delphi, he consulted the 
oracle, whether he should expel Adrastus ; and the Pythian 
answered him, saying, ** That Adrastus indeed was kin^ of the 
Sicyonians, but Clisthencs deserved to be stoned.'^ Finding the 
god would not permit this, Clisthenes returned home and con- 
sidered of a contrivance by which Adrastus might depart of him- 
self. When he thought he had found out a way, he sent to 
Thebes of Bceotia, and said that he wushed to introduce Melanip- 
pus, son of Astacus ; and the Thebans assented. Clisthenes, 
therefore, having introduced Melanippus, appointed him a 
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preunct in the \ciy pivtmeum, ind pliud it there m ihr 
stioni^est position Jiut Clisthenco intioduccd Meltnippiib, foi 
It IS neccssiry to mention this molue, beemse he w is the 
itcst enemy of Adrisius, hi\m/ killed his brothei Mecistc , 
ind his son hvKw lydeus When he h'ld ippointed him 
tins piecinct, he took iw iv the buiilircs ind festu ils of 
Adi 1st IS, ind ^('ive them to Mcl in ppu 1 it the Sk vlii in^ h id 
I ten Kcustonied to honoui \di istu-> \cr) hi^hlv foi llu eountn 
It eh belonged to i’o]NbU‘>, iiul Mnis dsin^ uith nit i on, ^tve 
tht soveiei nty to \di is us the -> )ii of his dm,, liter iln 
Su\onnns pud otlicr lion urs ti \cli istii , mil, moieo\ci 
celcbiated his misfuitune h\ ti i^ic ih ui os not honouinw 
1 Kihus, out Adiistus, to th it turn I ut LI sthenes ti'insfencd 
these dxnceb to tiu werslup ol 1 i bus ind the lest of the 
uumoniCb to Mtlnnppus ihi'^ be did uith Kteieiue t) 
A<li i tus 6S II( d ) chilled ll c n incs of tit Dtiiintiibt , 
in Older tint the Sic}onixns inJ Ai \ts in ht nit hive Im 
s line \nd in this he \ei\ inuth ndn i ltd lu S \onnns Iti 
chin in/ tluir nxincs into nimc-> denvtd li in i sninc ind lu 
1 , he iddcd, onls tb< teinmntion c\ c\i iillu e ise of his own 
tube , to this ho ^ ue in mu ^.mlu uit ol lus twn soveieisHtv 
for the > wtic < ilktl \rchthi buidluis Ihite some dne it t , 
and othtis LIklu it i Ihc Si \t>n in', id pttd ihest ninus 
for then tulub, b ilh duiin^ the lenn of ( li^tl ents ind ittci 
his tUath, dunn^ sixty %e n 5 , iltei tint, Ik vi\ti b\ esnun n 
lonstnt tht) dunp/d Ihtm into I i\ lie ins i mplnliins mil 
Dyminiti inel they iddcd i loiiith ittii J ileus, son ef 
Adt istus, gu ing them the n um « f I ^i ik in 

69 Now the SRNoniin Clisihcne^ hid done the e thine,s nnd 
the Athcuiin Clisthcncs who w is son t> tht dm li et of this 
Si< vonnn, ind hid his t imc fiom Inin, fit lu t ntinpt f >r Uu 
loniiiis, as ippcii 1< na thil// A// mans nn ht not line the 
s line tubes as tin Ion in , miitu tl nis niinc^ikc Llisthenes 
toi when he hid bioiii,ht o\ci to his own side the whole of the 
Athenian people, who lud ]>een beiou ilitnited fiom him, he 
chinged the mines of tlie tubes nid lu^inented then numbei , 
and est iblished le n phyhichs insle id ot ft in ind distubuted the 
people into ten tubes, and htUinr /lined o\ei the pe'opk, he 
berime much inoie powcifullhin hi ojiponents 70 Is*. 1 1*> 
being ovenome in his liun, hid lecouise to the folk wm^ lountei 
plot he cilkd in Cltomcnes the I lectl iinonnn, who hid been 
on terms of friendship with him fiom the time of the sicj.e ot the 
Pisistiatieke , and besides, Cleon eus w is su peetedot hi\ii^ 
had inteicourse with the wife of i igoi \s Tut of ill, theieforc, 
C Icomencs, sending \ hci ikl to Athens, rcqiii <.d the expulsion of 
Clisthenes, and with him ot miny other Atheniins, as being 
• Hyxtse fiom ftj, a OneiUe, from Syos, an asi Chtereitx fiom 
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“ under a curse.’' He sent this message under the instruction of 
Isagoras : for the Alcmaeonidae, and those of their party, were 
accused of the following jnurder ; but neither he himself had any 
share in it, nor had his friends. 71. Those of the Athenians who 
were accursed,'* obtained the name on the following occasion. 
Cylon, an Athenian, had been victorious in the Olympic games ; 
he, through pride, aspired to the tyranny ; and having associated 
with himself a band of young men about his own age, attempted 
to seize the Acropolis, and, not being able to make hituself 
master of it, he seated himself as a suppliant at the statue of 
ihc goddess. The pr\tanes of the Xaucrari, who then had the 
administration of affairs in Athens, removed them, under promise 
tliat they should not be punished with deatin But the Alc- 
nueonida^ are accused of having put them to death. These things 
\\ere done before tlie time of Pisistratus. 

72. When Clcomcnes sent a herald to require the expulsion of 
Cllsthenes and the accursed, Cli*ithcncs himself withdrew. But, 
nevertheless, Cleomencs came afterwards to Athens with a small 
force, and, on Ins Jirrival, banished seven hundred Athenian 
families, whom Isa:4oras pointed (Ait to him. Having done this, 
he next attcm])ted to dissolve the senate, and placed flic magis- 
tracy in the hands of three hundred partisans of Isagoras. But 
when the senate resisted and refused to obey, Clcomcnes and Isa* 
goras, with his partisans, seized the Acropolis ; and the rest of 
the Athenians, who sided with the senate, besieged them two 
days ; on the third flay, as many of them as were Lacedtemoni- 
ans left the country, under a truce. And thus an omen, addressed 
to Clcomcnes, was accomplished ; for when he 'went up to the 
Acropolis, purposing to take possession of it, he approached the 
sanctuary of the goddess to < onsult her ; but the priestess, rising 
from her scat before he had passed the door, said : Lacedaemo- 
nian stranger ! retire, nor enter wuthin the precincts, for it is not 
lawful for Horians to enter here." He answered, ** Woman, I am 
not a Dorian, but an Achiran.” He, however, pitying no attention 
to the omen, made the auempt, and was again compelled' to with- 
draw with the Laccthemoninns. The Athenians put the rest in 
bonds for execution ; and amongst tliem Timesitneus of Delphi, 
of whose deeds, both of prowess and couragd, I could say much. 
These, then, died in bonds. 73. After this the Athenians, having 
recalled Clisthenes, and the seven hundred families that had been 
banished by Cleomenes, sent ambassadors to SarSis, wishing to 
form an alliance with the Persians ; for they were assured that 
the Lacedtemonians and Cleomenes would make war upon them. 
When the ambassadors arived at Sardis, and had spoken accord* 
ing to their insti*u>ctions, Artaphemes son of Plystaspes, governor 
of Sardis, asked who they were, and what part of the world they 
inhabited, that they should desire to become allies of the Per** 
sians ? And having been informed on these points by the ambai* 
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saclors, he answered in few words, that if the Athenians would 
give earth and water to king Darius, he would enter into an alli- 
ance with them ; but if they would not give them, he commanded 
them to depart. The ambassadors, having conferred together, 
said that they would give them, being anxious to conclude the 
alliance : they, however, on their return home were greatly blamed. 

74. Cleomenes, conceiving that he had been highly insulted in 
words and deeds by the Atlienians, assembled an army from all 
parts of the Peloponnesus, without mentioning for what purpose 
he assemblctl it ; but he both purposed to revenge himself upon 
the Athenians, and desired to establish Isagoras as tyrant, for he 
had gone with him out of the Acropolis. Cleomenes accordingly 
invaded the territory of Elcusis with a large force, and the Boeo- 
tians, by agreement, took >Enoe and Hysi.e, the extreme divisions 
of Attica, and the Chalcidians attacked and ravaged the lands of 
Attica on the other side. The Atlienians, though in a state of 
doubt, resolved to remember tlie B<^eotians and Chalcidians on a 
futuic occasion, and took \sp their position against the Pelopon- 
nesians, who were at Klcusis. 75. When the two armies were 
about to engage, the Corinthians lirst, considciing that they were 
not acting justly, changed their purpose and withdrew : and after- 
wards, l 3 emoraius, son of Ariston, wlio was also king of the 
Spartans, and joined in leading out the army from Lacedannon, 
and who had never before had any diffeience with Cleomenes, J/ii 
the SiWic, In consequence of this division, a Jaw was made in 
Sparta, that the two kings should not accompany the army when 
it went out on fonign senice; fur until that time both used to 
accompany it ; and that when one of them was released from 
military service, one of the Tynclariche^ likewise should be left at 
home ; for before that time both these also used to accompany 
the army, as auxiliaries. At that time the rest of the allies, per- 
ceiving that the kings of the Laced mmonians did not agree, and 
that the Corinthians had quitted their post, likewise took their 
departure. 76. This, then, was the fourdi time that the Dorians 
had cdtnc to Attica ; having twice entered to make war, and twice 
for the good of the Athenian people. First, when they settled a 
colony ill Megara, when Codinis was king of Athens, that imay 
properly be called an expedition ; a second and third. when they were 
sent from Sparta for the expulsion of the Pisistratidm ; and a fourth 
when Cleomenes, at the head of the Peloponnesians, invaded 
Eleusis. Thus the Dorians then invaded Athens for the fourth time. 

77, When this army was ingloriously dispersed, the Athenians, 
dpirous to avenge themselves, marched first against the Chalci- 
dians* The Boeotians came out to assist the Cjialcidians at the 
Eutipus ; and the Athenians, seeing the auxiliaries, resolved to 
attack the Bceotians before the Chalcidians. Accordingly the 
Athenians caxne to an engagement with the Boeotians, and gained 
* Castor and Pollux, the guardian deites of Sparta. 
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a complete victory ; and having killed a great number, took seven 
hundred of them prisoners. On the same day, the Athenians, 
having crossed over to Euboea, came to an engagement also with 
the Chalcidians ; and having conquered them also, left four thou- 
sand men, settlers, in possession of the lands of the Hippobotaj ;* 
for the most opulent of the Chalcidians were called liippobotae. 
As many of them as they took prisoners, they kept in prison with 
the Bceotians that were taken, having bound them in fetters ; but 
in time they set them at liberty, having fixed their ransom at two 
minic. The fetters in which they had been bound they hung up 
in the Acropolis, wliere they remained to my time hanging on a 
wall that had been much scorched by fire by the Mede, opposite 
the temple that faces the west. And they dedicated a tithe of the 
ransom^, having mcaie a bi:*i/cn chariot with four horses, and 
this stands on the left hand as you first enter the portico in the 
Acropolis ; and it bears the following inscription : The sons of 
the Athenians, having overcome the nations of the Ba'otians and 
Chalcidians in feats of war. quelled their insolence in a dark iron 
dungeon : they have dedicated these mares, a tithe of the spoil, to 
Pallas.^* 7S. The Athenians accordingly increased in power, 
And equality of rights shows, not in one instance only, but in every 
way, what an excellent thing it is. For the Athenians, wlien 
governed by tyrants, were superior in war to none of their neigh- 
bours ; but when freed from tyrants, bocameby far the tirst ; tliis. 
then, shows that as long a-* they were oppressed they purposely 
acted as cowards, as laboaringfoi a master ; but when tltey were 
free every man was zealous to labuui for Imasclf. They accord- 
ingly did this. 

79, After tliis the Thebans sent to the god, wishing to revenge 
themselves on the Athenians ; but the Pythian said, that they 
would not obtain vengeance by their own power, but bade them 
refer the matter to the many-\oiced people, and ask the assistaiu'c 
of their ncarc')t friends.^’ Tliose who were sent to consult the 
oracle having rcturncil, called a general assembly, and referred 
the oracle to them. Bin when they heard them say that they 
were to ask the as sistance of their nearest fnends, the I'hebans, 
on hearing this, said, “ Do not the Tanagrrvans, Coroiiicans, and 
Thespians, live nearest to us, and do not they always fight on our 
side, and heartily share with us in the tods of wart* What need 
have we then to ask their assistance? But probably this is niit 
the meaning of the oraclc.^^ 80. While they were disclosing the 
matter, one, having at length comprehended it, said, “ 1 think I 
understand what the oracle means. Thebe and zEgina are said 
to be daughters of Asopus. Now because these were sisters, I 
think the god has admonished us to entreat the vEginetae to be- 
come our avengers.^' As no better opinion than this was brought 
forward; they immediately sent and entreated the vEginetae, call- 
♦ Feeders of horses/' 
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ing upon them to assist them according to the atimonition of the 
oracle, as being their nearest friends* I hit they, on their petition, 
promised to send the ^Kacida'* to their assistance. 81, The 
Thebans, relying on the assistance of the yEacida?, having tried 
the fortune of war, and being roughly handled by the Athenians, 
sent again and restored the /Kacida*, and requested a supply of 
men. Whereupon the yEgineUe, elated with their present pro- 
sperity, and calling to mind the ancient enmity they had towards 
the Athenians, at tlie recjucst of the Tlielxins, levied war upon 
the Athenians without proclamaium. For while they were pur- 
suing the Bceotians, having sailed in long ships to Attica, they 
ravaged Phalerum and many villages on tlie rest of the coast ; and 
in doing this, they did considerable damage to the Athenians. 

82, I'lie enmity that was due of old from the /Ivginetic to the 
Athenians proceeded from this origin. The land of the Epidau- 
rians yielded no fruit : the Epidaunans therefore sent to consult 
the oracle at Delphi concerning this calamity. I'he Pythian bade 
them erect statues of Damia and Auxesia. and when they had 
elected them it would fare better uith them The Kpkiaurians 
then asked whether the statues should he made of brass or stone ; 
but the Pythian did not allow it to be of eitlua-, but of the wooil 
of a cultivated olive. The lepidaunans thereupon requested the 
Athenians to permit them to cut down an olive nee, thinking that 
they were the most sacred . and it is ‘"-aid that there were olive 
trees in no other part of tire world at that time. The Athenians 
said tliat they would permit them, on condition that they should 
annually bring victims to Minerva Poli.is, and Krcctheus. The 
Epidaurians, having agreed to these terms, obtained what they 
asked for, and having made statues from these olive trees, erected 
them ; and their land became fruitful, and they tuliillcd their 
engagements to the Athenians. 83. At that lime anti before, the 
.dLginetae obeyed the Epidaurians, boUi in other respects, and 
crossing over to Epidauru% the /Eginetje gave and receivedt 
justice from one another. But afterwards having built sliips, 
and having recourse to foolish confidence, they revolted from the 
Epidaurians, and being at variance, they did them much damage, 
as they were masters of the sea ; and moreover they took away 
from them these statues of Damia and Auxesia, and carried them 
off, and erected them in the interior of their o\\ n territory, the name 
of whiqji is Ova, and about twenty stades distant from the city. 
Having erected them in this spot, they propitiated them with 
sacrifices, and derisive dances of women, ten men being assigned 
to each deity as leaders of the chorus ; and the choruses reviled, 
not any men, but the women of the country, 'fhe Epidaurimis 
also had such religious ceremonies, but their rciigituis ceremonies 

* Meaning ** the staliies of the ^iculce.* 

f That is, brought and defended action^ there/* 
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are kept secret 84. When these statues had' been stolen, the 
Epidaurians ceased to fullil their enj^aj^enienls to the Athenians* 
The Athenians sent to expostulate with the Epidaurians, but they 
demonstrated that they were not in reality guilty of injustice ; for 
as long as they had the statues in their country, they fulfilled theii 
engagements, but when they had been deprived of them it was 
not just that they should still pay the tribute, but they bid them 
demand it of the /Eginctm who possessed them. Upon this the 
Athenians, having sent to A'.gina, demanded back the statues ; 
but the ^iginette made answer, that they liad notliing to do with 
the Athenians. 85. 'J'he Athenians say, that after this demand, 
some of their citizens were sent in a single trireme, who being 
sent by the commonwealth, and arriving at /Egina, attempted to 
drag these statues from off the pedestals, as made from their wood, 
in order that they might carry them away ; but not being able to 
get possession of them in that way, they threw cords about the 
statues, and hauled them along, and as tliey were hauling tlicm, 
thunder, and with the thunder an earthquake, came on ; and the 
crew of the trireme who were hauling them, were in consequence 
deprived of their senses, and in this condition slew one another 
as enemies, till only one of the whole number was left and 
escaped to Phaleruin. 86. Thus the Atlicnians say tliat it 
happened ; but the ^Egineta* say that the Athenians did not 
come with a single ship ; for that they could easily have repulsed 
one, or a few more tlian one, even though they had no .ships of 
their own. Put /Ary say that they sailed against their territory 
with many ships, and that they yicJdetl and did not iiaxard a sea- 
fight. They are however unable to explain this clearly, whether 
they yielded because tliey were consciinis that they would he iafenor 
in a sea-light, or with the purpose of doing what they did. 'I’hcy 
say however that the Athenians, wlicn no one prepared to give 
them battle, disembarked from the ships and proceeded towards 
the statues ; and that not being able to wrench them from their 
pedestals, they then threw cords round them, and hauled them 
until the statues being hauled did the same thing ; herein relating 
what is not credible to me, but may be so to some one else ; for 
they that they fell on their knees, and have ever since con- 
tinued in that posture. The vEginetse say that the Athenians did 
tliis ; but concerning themselves, that l>eing informed that the 
Athenians were about to make war upon them, they prepared the 
Argives to assist them ; and accordingly^ that the Athenians 
landed on the territory of JEgim, and that the Argives came to 
their assistance ; and that they crossed over to the island from 
Epidaurus unperceived» and fell upon the Athenians unexpectedly, 
cutting off their fetreat to the ships ; and at this moment the 
thunder and earthquake happened. 87! fiuch !s the account 
given by the Argives and Avginetai : and it is admitted by the 
Athenians, that only one of their number was saved, and escaped 
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to Attif'a : but the Argives afhnn, that this one man survived, 
when they dcslroyed the Attic army ; the Athenians, on the con- 
trary, say, when the deity destroyed it ; and dial this one did not 
survive, but perished in the following manner : on his return to 
Athens, he gave an account of the disa^ier, and the wives of tlie 
men Jv’ho had gone on the expedition against Angina, when they 
heard it, being enraged that he alone of the uliole ninnher should 
be saved, crowded round this man, and piercing him with the 
clasps of their garments, each asked him wlieio her own husband 
was ; thus he died. 'Fhis action ot the w'oincn seemed to the 
Athenians more dreadful than the disaster itself; however they 
had no other way of punishing the women, they therefore com* 
pclkd them to change their dress for the lonnn. For before that 
time, tlie wives of the Athenians wotc tlic Dorian dress, which 
nearly resembles the Corinthian ; they rhangod it theieforc for a 
linen tunic, that they might not use clasps. Vet if we follow the 
truth, this garment is not onginally hmian, but Canan ; for the 
whole ancient (h'ceian dress of the women was the same as that 
which \vc now call Dorian. 88. In ccui'-ecpience of this e\e.nt d' 
became a custom with both llie Argives am! the .'Lgimta* to do 
this ; to make their clasps one half larger than the mc'asuie bci’ore 
established^ and that the women should ( Inetlv dcHiicalc clasps 
in the temple of these deities ; and to bnng no other Attic arla^lo 
within the temple, not even a piti her ; hut a Inw was made, that 
they should drink theic in future from \ easels of their own 
country. Accordingly, from that time the of the Argives 

and /Eginelxe, on account of their quaricl with the Athenians, 
continued even fo my time to w-car clasps larger tlian formeily. 

89. The origin of the enmity entertained by the Athenians 
against the A-ginctm was such as has been described. At that 
time, therefore, when the 'fhebans called upouthcih, the /Eginctd', 
recalling to mind what liad taken place respecting the statues, 
readily assisted the Boeotians. Ihe /I.ginetm therefore laid 
waste the maritime places of Attica, ami when the Athenians 
were preparing to march against the .Eginctm, an oracle came 
from enjoining them “to w'ait for thirty years from the 

period of the injury committed by the A'.ginctte ; and in the 
ihirtydirst year, after building a temple to .I'.acus, to begin the 
war against the /Kginela^ : and then they would succeed according 
to their wishes. But if they should march against them immedi- 
ately, they should in the mean while endure much and also inflict 
much ; but in the end would subdue them.” When the Athenians 
heard this answer reported, they erected that temple to Abacus, 
which now stands in the forum ; yet they could not bear to w ait 
thirty years, when they heard that they ought to wait, though they 
had suffered such indignities from the Atgineta:. 90. But as they 
were preparing to take their revenge, an affair, set on foot by the 
Lacea^monians, became an impediment For th^ Lacedsemo*^ 
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nians, being informed of the practices of the AlcmceonicUn towards 
the Pythia, and thobC of the Pythia against themselves and the 
Jhsistratidie, consideied it a double misfortune, because they had 
expelled men who were their own friends out of their country, and 
because, when they had done this, no gratitude was shown to 
them by the Athenians. In addition to this, the ora'ies urged 
them on, telling them that they would suffer many and grierous 
indignities from the Athenians, of which oracles they knew 
nothing before, but then became acquainted with them, on the 
return of Ch'omcnes to Sparta. ( Icomcncs got the oracles from 
the Acrop.ili 1 of the Athcni ms ; the Pisistratidce had had them 
bcloie, and left them in tlic temple wlien they were expelled ; and 
a^ they w’crc IcU behind, Clcomencs look them away. 91. When 
tlic Lacedaunonians obtained the oracles, and saw the Athenians 
inn casing m power, and not at all disposed to submit to, them, 
taking into consideration, that if the people of Attiia should 
continue free they would become of equal weight with themselves, 
hut if deprcs-^ed by a tyranny would be weak and ready to obey ; 
having considered each of these things, they sent for Hippias, son 
of Pisistratus, from Sigeum on the ll(*llesp<tiu, to which place the 
Pisistratidrc had retired. And when Hippias came, in compliance 
with their invitation, the Spartans, having summoned also the 
ambassadors of the rest of their confederate^, addicsscd them as 
follows ; “ Confederates, we arc conscious that we have not acted 
rightly; for, being induced by lying oracles, tlie men who weic 
our best fnends, and who iiad promised to keiq) Athens subject to 
us,— them we expelled from their country, and then, having done 
this, w^e delivered the city to an ungrateful people, w*ho, after they 
had been set at liberty, .and had lifted up their heads through our 
means, have insultingly (gected us and our king ; and having 
obtained renown, are grow ing in power, as their neighbours the 
Buiotians and Chalcidians have aheady learnt full well, and as 
others wall soon learn to ihcir cost.* Since, then, in doing these 
things we h.ivc committed an error, we will now endeavour, with 
>our assistance, to reincdyHhe mischief and punish them. For on 
this very account w'c sent for Hippias, w-ho is here present, and 
summoned you from your cities, that by common consent, and 
combined forces, we may take him back to Athens, and restore to 
him what we took away.'^ 

92. Thus these spoke ; but the majority of the confederates did 
not approve of their proposition. The rest kept silente, but 
Sosicles the Corinthian spoke as follows : “ Surely, the heavens 

♦ rcf;^a 5/ ns Kol tlXAos 4KfAaB-(i<rerat have ventured on a new 

mode of rnanslaling this passage, which appears to me more in accordance 
with the Greek idiom. Baehr, whose version is most .simple and literal, renders 
it, " and perhaps some one else will learn that he has committed an error; '* 
meaning the Bacedasmonians themselves, to whom the speaker dotthdOif 
alludes. 
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will sink beneath the earth, and the oartli ascend aloft above the 
heavens ; men will live in the sea, and the fishes where men did 
before, now that you, O Laceda'inonians, abolish equality, dissolve 
a coniinonwealtii, and prepare to restore tyrannies in the cities, 
than winch there is noihin^j more unjust, nor m<u'e cruel among 
men. if, in truth, this apjioars to you a p.ood thing, that cities 
sluuild be ruled by tyrants*, do you first set up a tyrant over your- 
selves, and tiien nticmpt to set them up over others. lUit now, 
while yc yourselves aic altogether unacajuaintcal w ith ty rannical 
power, and watch willi jealousy that such a thing sliould not hap- 
pen in Sparta, yc bch<ive contemptuously lowauU your allies. 
But if ye had been taught by evpciience, as \vc have, ye \vould 
have a better proposal to make ih than \oii now do. '2 ) 'I’he 
constitution ot the Corinthians was foniierly of tins kind: it w'as 
an oligaichy, and thi>se wdio wx*re ralle<l Ji u rhiad.e go\erned the 
city ; they intermarried only within tlieir i wii family. Ainphion, 
one of these men, had a lame daughter, lier name was Labda : as 
no one of the Bacchiatl.e would many her, Ketion. son of F>he- 
crates, who was of the district oi iV-tra, tlauigh originally one of the 
Lapulue, and a descendant of Ca neiis, h.id lier. lie had no ( hild- 
ren by this wife, nor by any other, he l]ierci<*re went to Delphi ^ 
iatiiurc about having oifspring : and mmvahaicly a^ he enieied, 
the i^ythiaa baUitcd Inm m the lolKiwing lines; ‘ Ketion, no one 
honours tiicc, though Wvjiihy of much hauiour. l.abda is pregnant, 
and will bring forth a round stone ; it will fall on nmnarclis, and 
will vindicate Ctirintli.’ 'I'his oi.e le. pruneunccal to Ketion, was by 
chance reported to the llacchi.ui.e, to whom a foimcr oracle con- 
cerning Corinth was uuintclligible, and whit h tended to the same 
end as that of Eetion, and was in tliose terms : * An eagle broods 
on rocks;* and shall bring foith a lion, .sii ting and carnivorous; 
and it shall loosen the knees of many. Now- ponder this well, ye 
Corinthians, who dwell aiound beautcoiH Pirene and frowning 
Corinthd (3.) Now' this, which had been given before, wa.s tin- 
intelligible to the Bacchiadtvi ; but miw’, when they heard that 
which was delivered to Eetion, tlioy piesently undcrstoini tlie 
former one, since it agreed with that given to Eetion. And though 
they comprehended, they kept it secret, purposing to destroy the 
offspring that should be born to Ketion. As soon as the wmman 
brought forth, they sent ten of their own number to the dis- 
trict where Eetion lived, to put the child to death ; and when they 
arrived at Petra, and entcrctl the court of Eetion, they asked for 
the child ; but Labda, knowing nothing of the iiurposc for w'hich 
they had come, and supposing that tliey asked for it out of affec- 
tion for the father, brought the child, and put it into the hands of 
one of them. Now, it had been determined hy them in the v ay, 

* The words. * 'an eagle," and ir€V/;*W<, "rocks," bear an enigma- 

tical meaning; the former intimating " lietion," and the latter bis birth-plaoe, 

Petra." 
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that whichever of them should first receive the child, should dash 
it on the ground. When, however, Labda brought and gave it to 
one of them, the child, by a divine providence, smiled on the man 
who received it ; and when he perceived this, a feeling of pity 
restrained him from killing it *, and, moved by compassion, he 
gave it to the second, and he to the third ; thus the infant being 
handed from one to another, passed through the hands of all the 
ten, and not one of them was willing to destroy it. Having there- 
fore delivered the child again to its mother, and gone out, they 
stood at tlie door, and attacked each other witli mutual recrimina- 
tions ; and especially the first who look the child, because he had 
not done as had been determined : at last, when some time had 
elapsed, they determined to go in again, and that every one should 
share in the murder. (4,) But it was fated that nu'afortunes should 
spring up to Corinth tVoin the progeny of Eetion. F'or Labda, 
standing at the very door, heard all that had passed ; and feanng 
that they might change their resolution, and having obtained the 
child a second time mi 'bt kill it, she took and hid it, in a place 
which appeared least likely to he thought of, in a chest ; being 
very certain, that if they should return and come back to search, 
they would pry everywhere ; which in fact did hapjien : but when, 
having come and made a strict search, they could not find the 
child, they resolved to depart, and tell those who .sent them that 
they had done all that they had commanded. (5.) After this, 
Eetion’s son grew up. and having escaped this danger, the name 
of Cypselus was given him, from the chest. When Cypselus 
reached man’s estate, and consulted the oracle, an ambiguous 
answer was given him at Delphi ; relying on which, he attacked 
and got po.ssc^sion of Corinih, "I'he oracle was this : ‘ Happy this 
man, who h come down t«i my dwelling ; Cypselus, son of Kctlon, 
king of renow’ned C«>i inth ; he and his cliiidicn, hut not his children's 
children/ Sik h was the oracle. And Cypselus, having obtained the 
tyranny, beliavcci himself thus : he banished many 01 the Corinth- 
ians, deprived many of their property, and many more of their 
life. (6.) When he had reigned thirty years, ami ended his life 
happily, his son Periander became his succe.ssor in tile tyranny. 
Now Periander at first was more mild than bis father ; but when 
he had communicated by ambassadors with 7 "hrasybuJus, tyrant 
of Miletus, he became far more cruel than Cypselus. For having 
sent a nuncio to Ihrasybulus, he asked in what way, having 
ordered affairs most securely, he might best govern the* city, 
Thrasybulus conducted the person who eame from Periander put 
of the city, and going into a field of corn, and as he went through 
the standing corn, questioning him about, and making him repeal 
over again, the accoimt of his coming from Corinth, he cut ofif an> 
ear that he saw taller than the rest, and having cut it off, he threw 
it av/ay, till in this manner he had destroyed the best and deepest 
of the corn. Having gone through the piece of ground, find given 







no TTiessage at all, he dismissed the nuncio. When the nuncio 
returned to Corinth, Pcriander was anxious to know the answer of 
Thrasybuius ; but he said that Thrasybiilus had given him no 
answer, and wondered he should have sent him to such a 
man, for that he was crazy, and destroyed his own property, 
relating what he had seen clone by Thrasybuius. (7.) But 
Penander comprclicmling the meaning of the action, and under- 
standing that Thrasybuius advised him to put to death the most 
eminent of the citizens, thereupon exercised all manner of cruelties 
towards his subjects ; for whatever Cypsclus had left undone, by 
killing and banishing, i^eriandcr completed. One day he stripped 
all the Corianthian women, on account of his own wife Melissa 
for when he sent messengers to the Thesprotians on the river 
Acheron, to consult the oracle of the dead respecting a deposit 
made by a stranger, Melissa having ajipcared, said that she would 
neither make it known, nor tell in wliat place the deposit lay, 
because she was cold and naked ; for that there was no use in the 
garments in which he liad buried her, ^^ince they had not been 
burnt : and ns a proof that she spoke tnitli, aJJeds that Peri.iniier 
ha<l put his brc^id into a cold o\en. When this answer was 
brought back to Perinnder, for the token was convincing to him, 
since he had lain with Melissa after her death, be imme- 
diately, on receiving the mcss.ige, made prot lainaiion that all the 
w^omcn of Corinth should repair to the temple of Juno. 'I'licj** 
accordingly went, as to a festival, dressed iii their best attire ; but 
he having privately introduced his giuuds, stripjied them nil alike, 
both the free women and atlcmlants ; and having collected them 
in a pit. he invoked Melissa, and burnt them. When he 
h.jd this, and sent a second time, llie phantom of Mchssa 

adil in what place she had laid the stranger’s deposit. Such, 
O Lacctlnemonians, is a tyranny, and such are its deeds. Great 
astonishment, therefore, immediately seized us Corintliians, when 
we understood you had sent for Ilippias ; but now we arc still 
more astonished at hearing you say wirat you do ; and we entreat 
you, adjuring you by the Grecian gods, jnot to establish tyrannies in 
the cities. Nevertheless, if you will not desist, but against all 
right will endeavour to restore Hippias, know tliai the Corin- 
thians, at least, do not approve of your design.” 

93. Sosicles, who was ambassador from Corinth, spoke thus. 
But Hippias answered him, having invoked the same gods as he 
had, that the Corinthians would most of all regret the Pisistratidre, 
^when the feted days should come for them to be harassed by the 
Athenians* Plippias answered thus, as being moie accurately 
acquainted with the oracles than any other man. The rest of the 
confederates, until then, had kept silence ; but when they heard 
Sosicles speak freely, every one of them, with acclamation, em- 
braced the opinion of the Corinthian ; and they adjured thi» 
♦ $H B. in. chap, sa 
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Lacedaemonians not to introduce any innovation into* a Grecian 
city. And thus that design was defeated. 94. When liippias 
clc]>artcd thence, Amyntas the Macedonian offered him Anthemus, 
and the Thessalians offered him lolcus ; he, however, accepted 
neither of them, but returned back to Sigeum, which Pisistratus 
had taken by force from the Mityleneans, and having got possession 
of it, he appointed his natural son Hegesistratus, born of an Argive 
woman, to be tyrant ; he, however, did not retain without a struggle, 
what he had received from Pisistratus. For the Mityleneans and 
the Athenians, setting out from the city of Achillcuim and Sygeum, 
rt^p'ctively cariied on w.ir for a long time ; the former tlcmandtng 
restitution of the place, and the Athcinans not only not conceding 
it, but showing by aiguinent that the .Vaihans had no more right 
to the territories of 11 um than they, or any other of the Greeks, 
wlio had as-,i^tcd Mcnclaus in avenging the rape of Pklen. 95. 
While they were at war, vaii^nis other events occurred in the 
dnierent battles ; and among them, Alt^reiis the poet, when an 
engagement took pLue, and ihe Athenians vveic victorious, saved 
himself by ilight ; but the Athenian.^ got possession of his arms, 
and hung them up m the temple of ,%iinerva at Sigeum. Alcteus 
having described this in an ode, '^ent it toMitvlcneto inform his 
friend Mclanipjais of liis misfortune, i’eriander, son of Cypselus, 
reconciled the Mitvleneans and Ailionians, for they referred to him 
as arbur.itur ; and lie reconciled iheni on tliese terms, that each 
shradd retain v\ hat they had. Thus then Sigeum became .subject 
to the Athenians. 9^'. When liippias returned fiom LiK cdicmon 
to Asia, he set everything in motion, ac ruling the Athenians falsely 
to Artaphernes, and contriving every means, ].»y which Athens 
might be sub ief ted to Imnselt and Darius. Hippias accordingly 
bud *d himself about this, and the Athenians, having heard of it, 
sent ambassndois to Saidi.s, warning the Persians not to give ear 
to the Athcnsa.n exiles. P>ui Artaphernes bade them, if they 
wished to continue safe, rei eivc liippias back again. The Athen- 
ians, however, would not consent to the proposed condition ; and 
when they did not consent,, it was determined openly to declare 
themselves enemies to the i’ersians. 

97. When they were taking this resolution, and were being 
falsely accuicd to the Persians, at that very time Aristagoras the 
Mile.sian, having been expelled from Sparta by Cleomenes the 
Lac edternonian, arrived at Athens ; for this city was much more 
powerful than the rest. Aristagoras, presenting himself before the 
people, said tlie same he had done at Sparta, respecting the wealth 
of Asia and the Persian mode of warfare, how they used neither 
shield nor spear, and would be easily conquered. He said this, 
and, in addition, that the Milesians were a colony of the Athen- 
ians, and it was but reasonable that they, having such great power, 
should rescue them. And there was nothing he did not promise, 
as being very much in earnest, until at length he persuaded tbetn. 
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For it appears to be more easy to impose upon a multitude than 
one man ; since he was not able to impose upon CIcomencs the 
Laceclmmonian singly, but did so to thirty thousand Athenians. 
The Athenians accordingly, being persuaded, decreed to send 
twenty ships to succour the lonians, having appointed Melanthius 
coaimaiidcr over them, a citizen who was universally esteemed. 
These ships were the source ol ralamitiC'. Ix^th to Greeks and 
barbarians. (jH. Aiistagoras ha\ing sailed tirst, and arrived at 
Miletus, had recourse to a project Iroju whitJi no advantage could 
result to the lonians ; nor did he employ it for that purpose, but 
that he might vex king Darius, lie sent a man into Phrygia, to 
the Pieonians, who liad been carried aw,iy captive by Megabazus 
from the river Strymon, and occupied a tract in Phrygia, and a 
village by tliemselves. When he reached the P.x*onians, he spoke 
as follows : *‘Mcn of I'ivonia, Ari.'jlagoras. tyrant of Miletus, has 
sent me to suggest to you a mode of delivciance, if you wdl take 
his advice. For all Ionia has revolted from tlie king, and offers 
you an opportunity of ictuining safe to your own country ; as for 
as the coast take care of yourselves, and we will jirovide for the 
restP The Pa*onians, when they heard these words, considered it 
a very joyful event, and having taken wnth them their chikhen and 
wdves, iku to the coast ; but some of them, through fear, rcm.iincd 
where they wore. When tlie Pa oman^ icached the coast, they 
thence crossed over to Chios ; and just as they had reached Chios, 
a large body of Persian cavalry c.ime on their heels. ]nirsuing the 
Pifonians ; and when tlicy did noi oven ikc them, sent orders to 
Chios to the Pieonians, commanding them to return. But the 
Paionians did not listen to the proposal ; but th(* Chians conveyed 
them to Lesbos, and the Lesbians forw arded them to Dorisrus ; 
thence proceeding on foot they reached rmonia. 

99. But Aribtagoras, when the Athenians anivedwith twenty 
ships, bringing with them five triremes of the Erctrians, w-ho en- 
gaged in this expedition, not out of good-will to the Athenians, 
but of the Milesians themselves, in order to repay a former obli- 
gation ; for the Milesians had formerly’ joined the Erctrians in the 
war against the Chalndians, at the time w'hen the Samians 
assisted the Chalcidians against the Erctrians and Milesians. 
When these, then, had arrived, and the rest of the allies had come 
up, Aristagoras resolved to make an expedition to Sardis. He 
himself did not march with the army, but remained at Miletus, 
and ‘appointed others as generals of the IMilcsians, his own 
brother Charopiniis, and of the other citizens HermophanUts. 
100. The lonians, having arrived at Eplicsus w ith this force, left 
their ships at Coressus, in the i^phesiau territory, and they ad- 
vanced with a numerous army, taking Ephesians for their guides j 
and marching by the side of the river Cayster, from thence they 
crossed Mount Tmolus, and reached and took Sardis without 
opposition ; and they took all e.xcept the citadel, but Artaphernes 
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with a strong garrison defended the citadel loi. The following 
accident prevented them, after they had taken the city, from 
plundering it. Most of the houses in Sardis were built with reeds ; 
and such of them as were built with brick, had roofs of reeds. A 
soldier happened to set hre to one of these, and immediately the 
name spread from house to house, and consumed the whole city 
While the city was being burnt, the Lydians, and as many of the 
Persians as were in the city, being enclosed on every side, since 
the fire had got possession of the extreme parts, and luul no tjteans 
of escaping from the city, lu^'hed together to the market-place, 
and to tlie river Pactolus, which, bringing down grains of gold 
from Mount Tmolus. ilows through tlie midtile of the market- 
place, and then discharges itself into the river Hennus, and that 
into the sea. The Lydians and Persians, therefore, being 
assembled on this Pactolus and at the market-place, were con- 
strained to defend Ihemseh cs : and the lonians, seeing some of 
the eneiny standing on tiicir defence, and others coming up in 
great numbers, retirctl through fear to the mountain called 
Tmolus, and thence under fav<>ur of the night retreated to their 
ships. 102 Thus .Sardis was burnt, and in it the temple of the 
native goddess Cybebe ; the l\'*rsians, m.iking a pretext of this, 
afterwards burnt in retaliation the temples of Greece. As soon as 
the Persians wlut had settlements on this side the river llalys 
wore informed of the^c things, they drew together, and marched 
to assist the Lydians ; and tlicv happened to find that the lonians 
were no longer at vSaulis ; but following on their track they over- 
took them at Ephesus ; and the lonians drew out in battle-array 
against them, and coming to an engagement, were sorely beaten ; 
and the Persians slew many of them, and among other persons of 
distinction, Eualcis, general of tlie Eretrians, who had gained the 
prize in the contests for the crown, and had been much celebrated 
by Simonides the Lean. Tliose who escaped from the battle, 
were dispersed throughout the cities. 

103. At that time sucli was the result of the encounter. After- 
wards, the Athenians, totally abandoning the lonians, though 
Aristagoras urgently solicited them by ambassadors, refused to 
send them any assistance. The lonians, being deprived of the 
alliance of the Athenians (for they had conducted themselves in 
such a manner towards Darius from the first), nevertheless pre- 
pared for war with the king. And having sailed to the Hellespont, 
they reduced Byzantium and all the other cities in that quarter to 
their obedience. Then having sailed out of the Hellespont they 
gained over to their alliance the greater part of Caria ; for the 
city of Caunus, which before would not join their alliance, when 
they had burnt Sardis, came over to their side. 104.^ And all the 
Cyprians, except the Amatbusians, came over to them of their own 
accord j for thej^too had revoltecj from the Mede on the following 
occasion. Onesilus was younger brother of Gorgus king of the 
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Salaminians, and son of Chersis, son of Siromus, son of EiieJthon ; 
this man bad frequentl}^ before exhorted his brother to revolt from 
the kin^^ ; bvit when he heard that the lonians had revolted, he 
pressed him very urgently, but iinding he could not persuade 
CiOrg\is, Onesilus with his partisans, thereupon having watched an 
opportunity when he had gone out of the city of the Salaminians, 
shut the gates against him. Goigus being thus deprived of his 
city, lied to the Medes ; and Onesilus niled over Salainis, and 
endeavoured to persuade all tlie Cyprians to join in the revolt. 
The rest he persuaded ; hut the Ainathusians, who would not listen 
to him, he sat down and besieged. 

105. Onesilus accordii\gly besieged Aniathus. But when it tvas 
told king Darius, that Sardis had been taken and burnt by the 
Athenians and lonians, and that Aristagoras the Milesian was the 
chief of the confederacy, and the contiivcr ol that enterprise ; it 
is related that he, when he heard this, took no account .of the 
lonians, well knowing that they would not e.srape unpunished for 
their rebellion, Init in([uircd where the Atlienians were : then 
having been informed, he called for a bow, and having received 
one. and put an arrow into it, he let it fly towards heaven, and as 
he shot it into the air. h.e said, “O Jupiter, giant that I may re- 
venge myself on the Athenians ! ” Having thus spoken, he com- 
manded one of his attendants, e\ cry time dinner was set before 
him, to say thrice, Sire, remember the Athenians/^ 106. Having 
given order, and summoned to his pn sence Histimus the 
Milesian, whom he had already dctaintxl a long time, Darius said * 
“ I am informed, HistiiCus, that your lieutenant, to whom you in- 
trusted Miletus, has attempted innovations against me ; for having 
brought men from the other continent, and with them lonians, w^ho 
shall give me satisfaction for what they have done; having 
persuaded these to accompany them, he has deprived me of Sardis. 
Now', can it appear to you that this is right ? Could such a thing 
have been done without youii^d\ ice ? Beware lest hereafter you 
expose yourself to blame.” To this Hisliieiis answered : ** O king, 
have you said ? That I should ^dvise a thing from which 
any grief, great or little, should ensue to you ! with what object 
should 1 do so? What am 1 in w’ant of? I, who have all things 
the s?.me as you, and am deemed worthy to share all your 
counsels r But if my lieutenant has done any such thing as you 
mention, be assured he has done it of his own contrivance. But 
in the outset I do not believe the account, that the Milesians and 
my lieutenant have attempted any innovations against your 
authority. Yet if they have done anything of the kind, and you 
have hear4 the truth, consider, O king, what mischief you have 
done in withdrawing me from the coast. For the lonians seem, 
when I was out of their sight, to have done what they long ago 
desired to do 5 and had I been in Ionia not one city would have 
stirred^ Suffer me therefore to go with all speed to Ionia, that I 
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in<iy restore all thinp:s there to their former condition, and deliver 
into your hands this lieutenant of Miletus, who has ])lottcd the 
whole. When 1 have done this according to your mind, 1 swear 
by the royal gods, not to put otf the garments which I shall wear 
when I go down to Ionia, before I have made the gicat island 
Sardinia tributary to ycm.'^ 107. Ilistia js, speaking thus, deceived 
the king, Ihit l-)'n,us was persuatU ib and let Ihm go; having 
cliargcd him to return to him at Susa, soon as he* should ha\e 
accomplished wluit he had ]>romiscd. 

loS, WhJe tile ncv.'^ comTining Sardis was going up to the 
king, and I Janus, ha\ ing done* what has been described relating 
to the bow, hold a on\u rente witli Jli:)tiu*us, and while Histiaai'', 
having been disinisst<i by was on his journey to the sea ; 

durmg all this lime the folkovmg e\cnl5 tt)ok place. Tidings were 
brouglil to OnC‘.-:]':s tlie Salaminian. as lie was besieging tiie 
Amnthini<\ns. ilmt Ai;\buis, a Persian, leading a latgc Ikrsian 
force tm hinp-b^urd, was to be expccieti in Cyprus. Onesihu^, 
having been informed of thi->, ^cut heralds to the different pairs 
of Ionia, in\ king Uiem to i him; anti the lonians, without 
any protracted deliberation, came with a laigc armament I'he 
lonians accordingly iirrived at C)prus, and the Persians, having 
crossed o\er in ships from (.ihcia, marched by land again.st 
Salamis ; but the Idui'niri.ins in their ships doubled the promon- 
tory. which IS called the ke\ of t'}pius. 109. 'fhis having lak^n 
plaoe, the t} rants of Cjpnis, h i\mg .'ailed together the generals (;1 
the lonians, said, .Mtn (*f Ionia, we C\pnans give you the 
choice, to engage with whichever )ou wish, the Pcr.dari'S or the 
Pluenkians. If you choose to try >oui strength with the Persians 
draw up on land, it is time for you to disembark from your ships^ 
and to draw up on land, and for us to go on board your ships, in 
order to oppose the Pluenicians ; but it you would rather try your 
strength with the PlarniCians, whir liever of these you choose, it 
behoves you so to behave yourselvv . that as far as depemls on 
you both Ionia and Cyprus may be frcc/^ To this the lonians 
answered ; 'fhe general council of ilie lonians has sent us to 
guard the sea, and not that, having delivered our ships to ti»c 
Cyprians, we ourseKes sliould engage with the Persians by land. 
We therefore shall endeavour to do our duty in that post to whi( h 
we have been apjioiniod ; and it behoves you, bearing in mind 
what you have suffered under the yoke of the Medcs, to prove 
yourselves to be brave men,^^ The lonians made answer ip tht 
words. no. Afterwards, when the Persians had reached the 
plain of tlic Salaminians, the kings of the Cyprians drew up their 
forces in line, stationing the other Cyprians against the oll»cr 
soldiery Ute encpiy, but having selected the best of the Sala- 
minians and Solians, they .stationed them against the Persians. 
Onesiliis voluntarily took up his position directly against Artybiu^, 
the general of the Persians, i ii. Artybius used to ride on a hoisc. 
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that had been taught to rear up against an armed enemy, Onesilus, 
therefore, having heard of this, and having as a shield-bearer a 
Carian well skilled in matters of war, and otherwise full of 
courage, said to this man, I am informed that the horse of 
Artybins rears up, and with his feet and mouth attacks whomso- 
ever he is made to engage with ; do you therefore determine at 
once, and tell me, which you will watch and strike, whether the 
horse or Artybins himself.” II is attendant answered, “I am 
ready to do both, or either of them, and indeed whatever you may 
command. But I will declare how it appears to me to be most con- 
ducive to your interest. A king and a general ought, 1 think, to 
engage with a king and a general. For if you vanquish one w'ho is a 
general, your glory is great ; and in the next place, if he should 
vanquish you, which may the gods avert, to fall by a noble hand is 
but half the calamity ; but we servants should engage w^ith other 
servants, and also against a horse, who^e tricks do not you fear 
at all ; for I promise you he shall never hereafter rear up against 
any manf’ U2. 'I'hus he spoke, and fouhwith the forces joined 
battle by land and sea. Now the lonians, fighting valiantly on 
that day, defeated the Pha-nirians at sea ; and of these the 
Samians most distinguished themselves ; but on land, when the 
armies met, they engaged in close combat ; and the following 
liappcned with respect to the twm generals : w lien Arty])ius, seated 
on his horse, bore down upon Onesilus, Onesilus, as he had con- 
certed with his shield-bearer, struck Art\bius liimself as he was 
bearing down upon him ; and as the hoi oc w’as throwing his feet 
against the shield of Onesilus, the Cauan thereupon struck liim 
with a scythe, and cut off the horse’s feet. So that Artybins the 
general of the Persians fell together with his horse on the spot. 

1 13. While the rest were fighting, Stesenor. who was of Curium, 
deserted with no inconsiderable body of men ; these Curians are 
said to be a colon) of Argives ; and when the Curians had 
deserted, the chariots of w.^’*belonging to the Salaminians did 
the same as the Curians : in consequence of this the Persians 
became superior to the Cyprians ; and the army being put to 
flight, many others fell, and amongU them (Jnesilus, son of 
Chersis, who had contrived the revolt of the Cyprians, and the 
king of the Solians, Aristocyprus, son of Philocyprus ; of that 
Philocyprus, whom Solon the Athenian, when he visited Cyprus, 
celebrated in his verses above all tyrants. 114. Now the Ama- 
thusiaps, having cut off the head of Onesilus, because he had 
besieged them, took it to Amathus, and suspended it over the 
gates ; and when the head was suspended, and had become 
hollow, a swarm of bees entered it, and filled it with honey-comb. 
When this happened, the Amathusians cqnsulted the oracle 
respecting it, and an answer was given them, that they should 
take down the head and bury it, and sacrifice annually to Onesilus, 
a$ to a hero j and if they did so, it would lurn out better for 
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them.” 1 1 5. The Amathusians did accordingly, and continued to 
do so until my time. The Tonians, M’ho had fought by sea at 
Cyprus, when they heard that the affairs of Onesilus were ruined, 
and that the rest of the Cyprian cities were besieged, except 
Salamis, but tliis the Salaminians had restored to their former king 
Gorgus; the lonians, as soon as they learnt this, sailed awMy to 
Ionia. Of the cities in Cyprus, Soli held out against the siege for 
the longest time ; but the Persians, having undermined the wall all 
round, took it in the fifth month. 

1 16. Thus the Cyprians, having been free for one year, were 
again reduced to servitude. Hut Daurises, who had married a 
daughter of Darius, and Hymees, and Otanes, and other Persian 
generals who also had married daughters of Darius, having pur- 
sued those of the lonians who had attacked Sardis, and having 
driven them to their ships, when they had conquered them in 
battle, next divided the cities among themselves and proceeded to 
plunder them. 117. Daurises, directing his march towards the 
cities on the liellespont, took Dardanus ; he also took Abydos, 
Percote, Lampsacus, and Ptesus ; these he took each in one day. 
But as he was advancing from PcTsus against Parium, news was 
brought him that the Carians, having conspired with the lonians, 
had revolted from the Persians. Therefore turning back from the 
Hellespont, he led his army against Caria. 118. Somehow news 
of this was brought to the Carians before Driuriscs arrived. 
I’he Carians. having heard of it, asHcmbied at what are called 
the White Columns, on the river Marsyas, which flowing from the 
territory of Idrias, fills into the Mieanclcr. When the Carians 
w'cre assembled on this spot, several other propositions W’cre made, 
of which the best appeared to be that of Pixodarus, son of 
Mausolus, a Cyndian, who h.id married the daughter of Syennesis 
king of the Cicilians. His opinion was that the Carians, having 
cros*'.ed the M.eander, and {saving the river in their rear, shotdd 
so engage ; in order that the CariAi»*\ r.ol b^ing able to retreat, 
and being compelled to remain on their ground, might be made 
even braver than tlicy naturally were. This opinion, however, did 
not prevail, but that the M meander should rather be in the rear of 
the Persians than of themselves ; to the end that if the Per.smns 
should be put to flight, and worsted in the engagement, they might 
have no retreat, and fall into the river. 1 19. Afterwards, the Per- 
sians having come up and crossed the Ma.‘andcr, the Carians, 
thereupon, came to an engagement with the Persians on the banks 
of the river Marsyas, and they fought an obstinate battle, and for 
a long time, but at last were overpowered by numbers. Of the 
IVrsians there fell about two thousand, and of the Cafians, ten 
thousand. Such of. them as escaped from thericc were sluft up 
in Labranda, in a large precinct and sacred grove of plane-trees, 
dedicated to Jupiter Stratius. The Carians are the only people we 
know, who offer sacrifices to Jupiter Stratius. They, then, being 
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shut up in this place, consulted on the means of safety, whether 
tliey would fare better by surrendering themselves to the Persians, 
or by abandoning Asia altogether. 120. While they were delibe- 
rating about this, tlie Milesians and their allies cajne to their 
?Lssi stance ; upon this tlie Carians gave up what they were before 
deliberating about, and prepared to renew the war ; and they 
engaged with the Persians when they came up, and having fought, 
were more signally beaten than before ; though in the whole many 
fell, the Milesians suffered most. 121. The Carians, however, 
afterwards recovered this wound, and renewed the contest. For 
hearing that the Persians designed to invade llicir cities, they 
placed an ambuscade on the way to Pedasiis, into which the 
Persians falling by night, were cut to pieces, both they and their 
generals Daurises, Amorges, and Sisamaces ; and with them 
perished Myrses, son of (iyges. The leader of this ambuscade 
was Iferachdes, son of ibanolis, a Mylassian. Thus these l^cr- 
sians were destroyed. 

122. Hymccs, who was also one of those wdto pursued the 
lonians that had attacked Sardis, bending his march towards the 
Propontis, took Cius of Mysia. But luiving taken it, when lie 
heard that Daurises had quitted the Hellespont, and was march- 
ing against Caria, he abandoned the Propontis, and led liis army 
on the Hellespont ; and he subdued all the /Eolians who inhabited 
the territory of Ilium, and subdued the Gcrgitlnx, the remaining 
descendants of the ancient Teuciians; but Hymecs hiin'^elf, 
having subdued these nations, died of disease in the Troad. 

123. d'hus then he died : but Artaphernes, governor of Sardis, 
and Otanes, one of the three generals,'^ were appointed to invade 
Ionia, and the neighbouring teiritory of /Eolia. Of Ionia, 
accordingly, they took C1azomcna‘ ; and of the yEolians, Cyme. 

124. When these cities w'ere taken, Aristagoras thef Milesian, 
for he was not, as it prove d. 41 man of stiong courage, who ha\ing 
thrown Ionia 'TTfld'ii^ion, and raised gieat disturbances, 
thought of flight, when he saw^ these results ; and, besides, it 
j|ppeared to him impossible to overcame king Darius : therefore, 
having called his partisans together, he conferred with them, say- 
ing, ** that it w^ould be better for them to have some sure place of 
refuge, in case they should he expelled from Miletus.” //c asketfy 
therefore, whether he should lead them to Sardinia, to found a 
colony, or to Myreinus of the Edonians, which Histianis had 
begim to fSrtify, having received it as a gift from Darius. 125. 
However, the opinion of Hecatxus the historian, son of Hege- 
sander, was, that they should set out for neither of these places, 
but that, having built a fortress in the is and of Eeros, they should 
remain quiet, if they were coinpclled to quifMiletus ; and that at 

^ The two others were Daurises and Hyrnees ; see ch. 116. 

f The reader will observe that the sentence is broken and imperfect ; it is ao 
III the original. 
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some future time, proceeding from thence, they might retui n to 
Miletus. 7 'his \vas the advice of llccaUrus. 126. Hut Aristagoras 
himself was decidedly in favour of proceeding to I\lyrcinus; he 
tlicrcforc intrusted Miletus to Pythagoras, a citizen of distinction, 
and he himself, taking with him all who were willing, sailed to 
'rhra<'c. and t<H)k possession of the region to which he was boiuK!. 
Hut setting out fiom thciuc, both Aristagoias hiinscif and all his 
army ])enshed bythe hands of ’llnat ians, as he was laying siegi* to 
\ city, and the Thracians wxae willing to depart on terms of 
'ipitulation. 
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ARlSTAr/)R AS, liavintj indut cd tlie lontans to revolt, thu5 died ; 
and f ot Mdrtu^, Ii.i\ nii: hren (it^mi^hcd by b)ariu\, 

r(‘[), lin'd to S.iidis When Ik* .ui!\td t’?oni suso, Ana|jlicrne**. 
{^Hivcrnor of Saidts. a^kcd bun forvli^t ica.'-.o'n lit* su|,'posed the 
lonianh had revolted. Hist'.eii'. >..ud, ho did not know, and 
Sf(*in<‘d surpi hed aMvliat h.ul happened, as Jt he m triuh knew 
notlnn;.t of the present ^late of .'iiau^. ih.t Artafdiernes, per^'cav- 
in^nhat he was ,i.d bein.t await ol tl\c exa- t lutih 

as to the revolt, ^a-d, •' ib**',,! , tie'- ^la^e <»f the imsc is tins ; you 

made the shoe and ArL'>ta^:oiaH has put it on.' 2 Artapherncs 
spoke thus ront'erniiy^ the u'voli ; but ^li^ti.l'u^, fcaniyit Arta- 
pherncs, as beinj^ piivyto tin* tiuth. ‘'t>on as n}^;hl tame on, 
lied to the coa.st, liavin.'^ deieived kin^ Darius; tor havin^i^ 
promised to ictlure the i:KMt island »'f Sardinia, he inMnuated 
liimsclf into the (*nnm:itui of the lomans in the war against 
Darius. FLaviin.;; <{o..sed o\ci to Chi<»s lie w’a^ put in (hams by 
the Oiians, bcnpiif suspected by them of plannin.i; some ncw'desii^n 
»ij;ainst them Darius. However, the Chians, having 

learnt the whole truth, and that he was an enemy to the kin;^% 
rtdeased him, 3. At that tune Hi^tiaus* bemj:^ questioned by the 
lonians why he had so earnestly pie-snl Ansta^oras to revolt 
from the kin^b and had w’roughl so nuuh mischiet to the lonians, 
he by no means made known to them the true reason ; luit told 
them, that king Darius had lesolved to lemove the Pheenicians 
and settle them in Ionia, and the lonians in Pho.ni( ia; and for 
lids reason he had piesscd him." Althouyji the king had formed 
no resolution of the kind, he teintlcd the lonians. 4 . After this, 
Hislixus, corref>f ponding by means of a mrsNcngm, Hermipjnis an 
Atarnian, sent letters to icrtain Persians in Sardis, as if they had 
before conferred with him on the subject of a revolt. But Her- 
mippus did not deliver the letteis to the peisons to whom he had 
been sentj but put them into the hands of Artaphcnies ; he^ havinij 
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discovcied all that was going on, commanded llcrmippiis to 
deliver the letters of Histiivus to the persons for whom he brought 
them, <uKi to deliver to him the answers that should be sent back 
to Hibiixus from the Persians. Thus they being discovered, 
Artaphernes thereupon put many of the Persians to death ; and in 
consequence there was a great commotion in Sardis. 5. Histimus 
being disappointed of these hopes, the Chians conveyed him to 
?\hletus, at his own request ; but the Milesians, delighted at being 
lid of Aristagoras, were by no means desirous to receive another 
l\rant into their country, as they had tasted of freedom. There- 
upon Histiieus, going down to Miletus by night, endeavoured to 
enter it by force, but was w'ounded in the thigh by one of the 
Mdesiaiii'. When he was repulsed from his own country, he went 
buck to Chios, and from thence, smre he eouUi not piTSuadc the 
C'liians to furnish Idm with ships, he r rossed t>ver to Mitylene, and 
jjrcvailod with the Les’o'an-^ to furnish him with ships ; and they, 
having manned eiglit triiemcs, sailed with fhstia'usto Byzantium. 
There taking up their station, they took ail the ships that 
sailed out of the Ikmtiis, exeept such of them as said they wore 
ready 10 submit to Hisii^.U') 

6. "Hi^tixais, then, and tiie MityVnians, acted as above described. 
But a large naval and land force was expected against Miletus 
itself. For the Persian genei.ds, having united their forces and 
formed one camp, marched against Miletus, deeming the other 
cities of less consequence. Of the mariiiinc forre.s, the Phoenicians 
w'cre the most zealous, and the (.’yprians, who had been lately 
subdued, servcil wutli them, and tiie Cihcian.>, and Egyptians. 7. 
They then advanced against Miletus, and the lest of ionia ; but 
the lonians, having heard of this, sent their icspective deputies to 
the Panionium,'**' and when they arri\cd at that place and con- 
sulted together, it was deicnnincd not to assemble any land forces 
to oppose the Persians ; but that the Milesiaiir* themselves should 
defend the walls ; anil thit they shouitL ma n the ir navy, vvitlunit 
leaving a single sliip behind ; and aiu^u'tw"i\'ffPlfc.ni.ir.n‘'d them, 
to assemble as soon as possible at Lade, to fight in defence of 
Miletus. Lade is a small islanci lying off the city of the Milesians. 
8. After this the lonians came up with their ships manned, and 
with them the .diolians who inhabit Lesbt>s ; and they formed 
their line in the following order. 'J’he Milesians themselves, who 
furnished eighty ships, occupied the east wing ; and next to these 
the Prienians with twelve ships, and the Myusiaris with three ; the 
Teians were next to the Myusians, with seventeen ships; the 
Chians were next the Teians, with a hundred ships ; next to 
these, the Erythraeans and the Phoexans were drawn up, the 
Erythrseans furnishing eight ships, and the Phocteans three ; next 
the Phocasans were thd Lesbians with seventy ships ; last of all 
the Samians were drawn up, occupying the western wing with 

♦ See a I. 
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sixty ships. Of all these, the whole number jurnounted to three 
hundred and fifty-three triremes. Such was the fleet of the 
lonians. 9. On tne side of the barbarians the number of ships 
amounted to six hundred : but when they arriv'cd on the Milesian 
coast, and all their land forces were come up, the Persian generals, 
hearing the number of the Ionian fleet, began to fear they should 
not be strong enough to overcome it, and so should be also 
unable to take Miletus, since they were not masters at sea, and 
then might be in danger of rccei\ing punishment at the bands of 
Darius. Taking these things into ( onsidoi alum, they summoned 
the tyrants of the lonians. who, having been deprived of their 
govetnnHMils by Aristagtuas, had fled to the Medcs, and happened 
.'It thsit tune to be sening in the araiy against .Miletus; having 
< ailetl together h of these men as were at hand, they addressed 
thetn as follows : Men of Ionia, let e*u:h of jou now show his 
zeal fot the king’s house. For let eadiof you endeavour to detach 
his own counir\men Irom the re^t of the confederacy, and hold 
out to them and prorl.iim this, tliat they shall Mitier no hurt on 
account of their rebellion, nor shall their hinldings, whether sacred 
or proiane, be burnt, nor shall they be ticaied with more seventy 
than they were before. Put if they will not do thF\ and will at all 
events ta-me to the hazard of a battle, threaten them with this 
which will surely Ixdal llicm ; that when ('{incpieicd in battle, they 
shall he enslaved ; that wc will mak(* eimtu hs of their sons, and 
tninsporl their virgins to ihictra, ai.d then give their country to 
others.*’ 10. Thus thev spoke ; but the t> rants of the lonians 
sent each by night to his own countrymen, to make known the 
warning. But the lonians to whom these messages c«xme, con- 
tinued firm to their purpose and would not listen to treachery ; for 
each thought that the Persians had sent this message to them- 
selves only. This, then, took place immediately after the arrival 
of the Persians before I\liletus. 

11. Afterwards, ♦h„ lonians had assembled at Lade, 

councils were heltf, and on occasion others addressed them, and 
amongst the rest, the Phoca^an general Dionysius, who spoke as 
follows : ‘‘Our affairs are in a critical state, O lonians, whether 
we shall be ifreernen or slaves, and that too as nin'away slaves : 
now then, if you are willing to undergo hardships, for the present 
you will have toil, but will be enabled, by overcoming your 
cncmiesj to be free ; on the other hand, if you abandon yourselves 
to ease and disorder, 1 have no hope of you, that you will escape 
punishment at the hands of the king for your revolt. But be per- 
suaded by and intrust yourselves to my guidance, and I 
promise you, ii the gods are impartial, either that our enemies 
will not fight us at all, or if they do fight with us, they shall be 
completely beaten/^ 12* The lonians havini? heard this, intrusted 
themselves to the guidance of Dionysius ; and he, daily leading 
* Literally, **ona wutor s edge/’ 
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out the ships into a line, when lie had c?;crcise<l the rowers, by 
practising the mana'iivrc oF cutting through one another’s line, 
and had put the marines under arms, kqit the ships at anclior fur 
the rest of the day ; thus he Mibiccted the lonians to toil through- 
out the day. Accordingly for seven days they continued to obey, 
and did what was ordered : but on the following day, the lonians, 
unaccu^>tomcd to siirh t(u], and worn down by hardsliips and the 
heat of the sun, spoke one to another as follows ; What deity 
having olfendod, do we till up thw measure of affliction we who 
being beside ourselves, and havmg lost our senses, have intrusted 
ourselves to the guidance of a presumptuous Phocman, who has 
contrioiited three ships ; but he, having got us under his control, 
ahlicts us with intolerable hardships. Many of us have aheady 
fallen into di>tenipcr>. and many must r\pei t to meet wifh the 
same fate. Instead of these evils, it ’wcic b< tier for us to siUfer any 
thing else, and to cndnic the impmiding servitude, be it what it 
may, than be oppressed bv the ]»jescnt. Come, then, let us no 
longer obey him.’’ 'rhu-> they spoke, and fiom that moment 
one would obey ; but liaviug pitched tents on llie island, they con- 
tinued under the shade, and would not go on board the ships, or 
perform their exercise 13. The geneiais of the Samians observ- 
ing what was ]>:ibsing among the lonians, and at the same time 
seeing great (I’soider among them, thcieupon accepted the pro- 
posal of /Eaces, son of Sylosiin, which he had before sent them 
at the desire of the Teisians, exhorting them to abandon the 
confederacy of the Joniaiis; and moreover it wms clearly im])as- 
sible for them to o’, ercoiue the ]v)\ver of the king, because they 
were convinced, that if they should o\er(amie Ihiruus with his 
present fleet, another li\c times as huge would come against 
them. Theieforc laying luTl of this pretext, as somt as they saw 
the lonians rcfu''infg to beha'.e well, they deemed it for theiradvan- 
tage to piesei \ e their own buildic.g^, sarred and profane This 
yliaces, from whom tin .S.unians ived the pro[>osak was son 
of Svioson, srm of Tbu cs ; and Samos, had been 

deprived of his government by Aristagoras the Milesian, as the 
other tyrants of Ionia. 

14. When therefore the Pho:nictans saihai again.st them, the 
lonians alsodrev. out their ships in line to oppose them ; but wdum 
they came near and engaged each other, after that I am unable to 
afhrm with certainty w1k> of the 1 onians])roved themselves cowards, or 
brave men, in this sea-fight ; for they mutually accuse each other. 
The Samians however are said at tliat moment to have hbistod 
sail, in pursuance of their agreement with /Kace-S, and steered out 
of the line to Samos, with the except if)n of eleven ships ; the 
captains of these stayed and fought, refusing to obey their com- 
niaiiders ; and for tins action the cornrnonwe ilth ot the Samians 
conferred upon them the honour pf having their names and 
ancestry engraved on a column, as having proved themselves 
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valiant men : and this column now stmids in the forum. The 
Lesbians also, seeing those stationed next them dec, did the same 
as the vSainians ; and in like manner most of the lonians 
followed their example, 15. Of those that persisted in the battle, 
the Chians were most roughly handled, as they displayed signal 
prCH>ls of valour, <ind would nut art as ( ov\ard-'. I'lu'y t ontiibuted, 
as has been before mentioned, one luindus! ^hips, and on b<;aid 
each of them, foity chosen citizens stiving a^ marines; and 
though they saw most of the confedauate’- abaiuhining tlie common 
cause, they disdaine<l to iullow the example of their treachery ; 
but choo.ning ratlier to nunain with the few allies, they continued 
the fight, rattling through the enemie*-’ line, until, after they had 
taken many of the enemies’ sliip-, lliey lo'-t mod of their own. 
The Chians then lied to theii own (.(»unir\ with tiie icmainder of 
theii fleet, 16. Those Chians who^e ships were disabled in the 
fight, \vhcn they were pursued, took rxfage in \IyeaIo ; and having 
run their ships aground, left them ihcie, an<l nniched overland 
through the continent ; but when the Cluaus on their reUnn 
enteiod the territory of Kphesu>, end arn\ed near the city by 
night, at a time v\}ien the women theie were cclebiating the 
Thcsimaphoria ; the Kpheslans tluueujion, not h.L\mg before 
heard how it h.ul fared with the Chian a.nd seeing an army 
enter their territory, thinking titev wcie certainly lobbers, and 
were come to sei^e tluir women, tu^lud out in d bodv. and 
slew tlie Chians. Such was the fate ihe\ met with. 17. Camv- 
sius the Lhoc.vn, when he peicei\e<l th.d tlm aiYans of the bun. ms 
were utterly ruined, luiving taken three of the enemies’ "hip-s, 
sailed away, not indeed to idior,c.i, well knowing that it would be 
enslaved with the rest of Ionia, hut sailed dues ily, .is he was. to 
IMuenivna ; and there h n ing disahloil s<une meix hani-meii, and 
obtained great wealth, he sailed to Swily : and s.dKing out from 
thence, he established himself as a pnate, none of the 

Grecians, but onlyj^* . .igmians and T\ rt heni.ins. 

1 8. The Persians, wdien they had ('ontjuered the ionians in the 
sea-fight, besieging Miletus both by land and sea. and under min- 
ing the walls, and bringing up all Rinds of miluary engines 
against it, took it completely, in the sixth >car after the revolt ot 
Aristagoras ; and they reduced the city to slavery, so that the 
event coincided with the oracle delivered concerning Miletus. 19. 
For when the Argives consulted the oracle at Delphi respecting 
the proservation of their city, a double answ'er was given ; part 
concerning themselves, and the addition //>c Pv^hian uticrtd con- 
cerning the Milesians. The part relating to the Argives I will 
mention when I come to that part of the history the words she 
uttered relative to the Milesilans, who were mn present, were as 
follows: ‘‘Then Miletus, contriver of wicked deeds, thou shalt 
become a feast and a rich gift to many : thy wives shall wash the 
* S€e chap. 77, 
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feet of many ]onj;~haiied masters, and our temple at Didymi shall 
])(■ tended bv otliers.'’ These befell the Milesians at that 

time : lor most of the men were killed by the Persians, who wear 
iont; hair ; and their women and children were treated as slaves ; 
and the sacred enclosure at J^idymi, both the temple and the 
shrine, were pillaged <ind burnt. Of the riches in this temple I 
have frequently made mention in other parts of my history.* 20, 
Such of the Milcsinns as v, ere taken alive, were afterwards con* 
vc}ed to Susa ; and kmg Danux Without having done them any 
harm, settled them on liiat whicli is called the Red Sea, in the 
city of Ainpe, near wliith the 'Pigris, flowing by, falls into the sea. 
of the Milo'^ian territm y, the Persians themselves retained the 
round the city, ,md die plain ; the mountainous parts they 
g.i\ e t< ' the Carianb of keda aw to oorupy. 2t. When the Mde- 
biaii^ suffered thus at tlie hand^ of the Persians, the S> barites, 
who inhabited Laos and S< ydr us, having been de[>rivc<l of their 
country, did not show cajual '•x mpathy. Fur when Sybarisf was 
talren by the Ciotomaijb. all the Milesians of ei'cry age shaved 
their heads, and (Ii.qdayud nia'ks of deep mourning; for these 
two cities had been moie btnaly united m friendship than any 
odicfb we are acquainted with. The Athenians behaved in a very 
(iilferent maniicT ; for the Athenians made it evident tliat they 
W'erc excessively grieved at the capture of Miletus, both in many 
other ways, and more particulaily when Pluynichus had composed 
a drama of tiie capture of Miletiw, and represented it, the whole 
tlieatrc burst into tears, and uned him a thousand <lra<:hms for 
renewing the memory of their dome'.uc misfonuncs ; and they 
ga\'e order that tlienceforth no one shmild act tins drama, 

22. Miletus therefore was sin}>ped of its Milesian population. 
Put the Samians w ho had propel ly were by no means pleased 
with what had been done by their generals in favour of the Modes, 
and determined, on a consuhaiiun immediately after the sea- 
light, to sail away to a cc»]t(n>, bcft)#fi"<ll»»l||j^int yKaces should 
arriv( in their country, and not by remaining become slaves to 
the Medes and .Lares. J^'or the Zancteams of Sicily, at this very 
time, sending messengers to Ionia, invited the lonians to Cale 
Acte, wishing them to found a city of lonians thei'e. This 
Cale Actc, as it is called, belongs to the Siheians, and is in Uiat 
part of Sicily that faces the Tyrrhenians. Accordingly, whett 
they invited them, the Samians alone of all the lonians set out, 
and with them such Milesians as had escaped by flight aj. 
During this time, the following incident occurred. The Samians, 
on their way to Sicily, touched on the country of the Epiatephyrian 
Locrians, and the Zanclaeans, both they and their king, whose 
name was Scythesf were employed in the besieging of a Sicilian 
city, desiring to take it : and Anaxiiaus, tyrant of Khegium, who 
was then at variance with the Zancteans, understanding this, held 
* Set B. L 92, ir. 159. and V. 36. f Sec Book V. ch*^. 44. 
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:orrespondenre with the Samians, and persuaded them that it 
would be well not to trouble themselves about Calc Acte, to which 
they were sailing, but to seize the city of Zanck% wliicli was desti- 
tute of inhabitants. The Samians were persuaded, and possessed 
lliemselves of Zancle, whereupon the Zancheans, hearing tliat their 
city was occupied, went to recover if, and calloil to their assistance 
nif)porrates, tyrant (T t^ela, for he was their ally, but when 
IhppcKU'ates came \Mih his army, as if to a'^slst tliem, he having 
tinown into chains Scythes, king of the ZancLwms, wlio had 
already lust his city, and his brotlier Pythogenes, sent them away 
to the city of Inyctim : after having conlVu'e<l with the hamians, 
and given and received oatlis, he betrayed the rest of the Zanc- 
la ans ; and this was the r<n\ard agreed upon b\ the Samians, 
tiuii he should base one half (.f the nuo cables and s! ivcs in the 
cuv, and that Hippocrates should ha\c for hi > ^diarc all that was 
in the country. Ac-’orilingly, havin;.; put in (hains greater 
pari of the Zancljeans, he treated them as slaves : and three him- 
died ai the principal riii/ens he delivered to ihe Samians to be put 
to death ; tlie Sannans, however, would not do this 24. Sc>thes, 
king of tlic Zancheans. m.ide bis cst ape fiom Invcuin to lliniera, 
ami from thence [lasscd over into A>ia, and went u[> to king Danus. 
Harius considered him the most just of all the men who had come 
up to him from tbecc e. For having asked pei mission c»f the king, 
be went to Sicily, and returned bm k from hi^aly 1*1 the king, and 
at last, being very rich, died .unong the Persians of old age. Thus 
the Samians, being freed fiomthc Medos, gained without toil the 
very beautihil city of Zancle. 25. After tlie sea-fight wliicli look 
place off Miletus, the Phumicians, by order ot the Persians; con- 
veyed /P-acCsS, son of Syloson, to Samos, as one who had deserved 
much at their hands and Iiad performed great services. The 
S.iinians were the only people of those that levoltcd fiom Darius 
whose city and s, acred buildings were not burnt, on account of the 
defection of their shipw'u if^c se.i-fighl. Miletus being t.iken, the 
Pexsians immediately got possession of Cana ; some of the cities 
having submitted of their own accord, and pthers they reduced by 
force. Now these things happened thus. 

26. While Histiaus the Milesian was near Hyzantium, inter- 
cepting the trading ships of the lonians that sailed out of the 
To ulus, news was brought him ofw'hat had taken place at Miletus; 
he therefore intrusted his affairs on the Hellespont to Bisaltes, son 
of Apollophanes, of Abydos ; and he himself, having taken the 
Lesbians with him, sailed to Chios, and engaged with a garrison 
of Chians, that would not admit him, at a place called Cadi in the 
Chian territory j and he killed great numbers of iliem ; and the 
rest of the Cmanst as they had been much shattcreti by the sea- 
fight, Histiieus, with the Lesbians, got the mastery of, setting out 
from Polichne of the Chians. 27. The deity is wont to give some 
previous warning when any great calamities are about to befall 
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any :ity or nation, and beft^re these misfortunes great warnings 
happened to the Chians. For in the first place, when they sent to 
Delphi a band of one hundred youths, two of them only returned 
home, but the remaining ninety>cight a pestilence seized and 
carried off: in tlic next place, about the same time, a little before 
tlic scadigh% a house in the city fell in upon some boys, as they 
were learning to read, so that of one hundred and twenty boys one 
on.y escaped. Tlu-c warnings the deity showed them Ixdorchand. 
After this, the sea following, threw the city prostrate ; and 
after the sea-fight lii.iuvus with the Lesbians came upon them; 
and as the Chian^ had been much shattered, he easily reduced 
them to subjection. 28. From thence Histiaais proceeded to 
attack Thasiiswitli a large body of lonians and /Eolians ; and 
while he was besieging 1 h.isus, news came that the Iduemcians 
were sailing from Miletus against the rest of lunia* When he 
heard this, iic left Thisus untaken, and himself hastened to Lesbos 
with all his forces ; and fiom Lesbos, because his army was 
suffering from want, he cro^^cd to the opposite shore for the 
purpose of reapmg the corn ot Atarneus, and the plain of Caif us 
which belonged to tlie Mysians. But IJarpagus, a Persian, general 
of a considerable army, happened to be in thoNC parts ; he en- 
gaged with liim after his janclmg, took iliatiteus himself prisoner, 
and desiro\cd the* greatci part of his army. 

29. Hi.sti;cus was thus taken prisoner. When the Creeks were 
fighting with the Persians at Malene in the distnct of Atarneus, 
they maintained their ground for a long time, but the cavalry at 
length coming up, fell upon the Creeks ; then it was the work of 
the cavalry ; and when the Creeks had betaken themselves tt> 
fiight, Histia'us, hoping that he should not be jnu to death by the 
king for his picsent on'em c, < onceivetl such a desire of preserving 
his life, that when in Iris fiiglit he was overtaken by a Persian, and 
being ovei taken was on the point of being stabbed by him, he, 
speaking in the Persian languagoj iiffan himself to be His- 
turns the Milesian, yx Now if, when h^vas taken prisoner, he 
had been conducted to king Darius, in my opinion,'*he would have 
suffered no punishmeift, and the king would have forgiven him his 
fault. But now, for this very reason, and lest by escaping he 
should again regain his influence with the king, Arlapherncs, 
governor of Sardis, and Harpagus, who received him as soon as 
he was conducted to Sardis, impaled his body pn the spot, and 
having embalmed the head, sent it to Darius at Su^a. Darius 
having hcaid of this, and having blamed those that had done it, 
because they had not brought him alive into his presence, gave 
orders that, having washed and adorned the head of 
they should in|er it honourably, as the remains of a man 
been a great benefactor to himsolf and the Persians* Such was 
the fate of Histiieus, 

31. The naval force of the Persians havmjg wintered near Mile- 


who had 
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lus, when it ^ct <-Ail in the second >car, cabilj ‘ubclucd the islands 
Uing near the ( ontincnt, Chios, Lesbos, and 1 cnedos and wlicn 
the> took <iny one of these islands, the baibii an'>^ .is they 
possessed thcinstUcb of each, netted the inh ibii ints Ihe) net 
ilum in this manner laking one anotlicr b\ the h.ind, lhc\ 
<\icnd lioin the northern to the sohUkim st i, md so in m h o\fi 
the island, hunting out the inhabii.int I h< \ <ilso l(K>k the loni m 
citus on the continent AMth the same east* , but tht\ did not net 
the inhabit ints, for that was impossible 32 i la n tin I'liain 
gentials dul not liclie the threats which the\ h ul eticud igiinst 
the lonians, when airiyed agniut them I 01 when th(> had 
intde thcinsehes m.isteis of the (iiies, tlie\ ‘i Ice ted the Inncb 
soinea vouths, anci casti itcd llain and in ok ihein tiinuths 
iiisioad of men, and tlie imwt heuitdnl mi ns i!u) c nned awa> 
to the king, this the> di 1, and heint the (Hit . witli the \ers 
temples, 'ihus the lomans wtie foi the ihiul turn leduccd to 
sla\er\ , tirst hj the I \<hans^ llicn twut siutc' jscIn i»> the 
I’tisnns 35. 'Jhenual lone d<‘paiMi liom loni t, ruUu od all 
the places on the leU of the litl!t.spmt as oik sails in , for the 
places on the tight, be in 4 on the (ouniu nt hul ahead\ been sub 
clued h\ the Peisians. Ihe follow iig pints on the Ilcllesfiopt 
ate in 1 urope , the Chersoptso, in whe h an m m\ < itiCs, Penn- 
thus, 4ind the (orlilied towiu tow uds Uir i e, .»pd Stkhiie. and 
B\/antiuni. I he Lj/antnn-, howi \c 1, and the ( h i)' cdoi latis on 
the opposite side, did not w lU the * on n ctf thr 1 1 o nu i.m 
lleet ; hut having abandoned then counttv, wtat inw luls to the 
Luxine, and theic foiimkd the c U> of Mc'-ambna But the Phci- 
DKiatis, having hunit down the pLucs above nuniioned, bent 
then com sc to PuKonn(‘'us, md Aitirc, ind hning devoted 
these also to flames, sa kd 1 u k ag on to the C hcisomsc, for the 
puipoa of dcstiO)ini* the test of tin* citic , whidi, when ihev 
pa^^sed neai them hetoie, the\ hid not hid waste. Against 
( \in us llif) did not^'.ail at all. loi the ( v/u( ni ins had of their 
own accord submitted to the king hotou the iinval of the Plux*' 
nifiips, having capitulated with (I liaK*., son of Mcgabasiis, 
govcmoi of l)asc)hum All the othci cities of the Chersonese, 
except Carcha, the Phtinn lans subdued 

34, Till that lime iMiltiades, son of ( nn(»n, son of Stfsagora>, 
WMStyiantof these cities Mdtiadc^ son of C \]wcIms, having foi- 
metly acmiiicd this goveinment m the follow mg manner. The 
Thracian Dolotui possessed this Cln isrnea' , these Dolonn tlicn, 
being pressed m war by the Aiisvnihiaio, •‘Cnt the a kings to 
Delphi to consult the vnaclc tomcining the war, the P>thiani 
answered thenb ‘hhat they should take that man with them to 
theii country to found n < olony, who afun then d(*f)aitine from the 
temple should first offer them hospitality.'’ Acioidingly the 
Dolonci, going by the sacred way, went tluough //^’ terrtionn of 
the Phocians and Boeotians, and when no one invited them, turned 
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out of the road towards Athens. 35. At that time Pisistratus had 
the supreme power av Athens ; but Mihuuh's, srm ot C'ypselus, 
had considerable inlhience ; he was of a family that mamtaiuod 
horses for the diariot-i.u cs, and was originally drscended btim 
i£acus and ^Egina, but in later times was an Athenian, i’h»la-us, 
son of Ajax, having been the hr.st Athenian of that famd>% 'I'liis 
Miltiades, being seated in Ins ovsn portico, and seeing the Dolonri 
passmg by, wearing a dres< not belonging to the country, and 
ja\elins» called out to them ; and upon their coming to 
him he oifer(d them shelter and hospitality. Thi'y having ac* 
cepted his in\ nation, and havim*' been entertained by him, made 
known to him the whole orarle, and entreated him to obey the deity. 
Their words persuaded Miltiailcs as soon as he heard them, for he 
was troulded with the government of Pisistratus, and desired to 
get out of his way. He, therefoie, iminediatclv set out to Delphi, 
to consult the ota( le, whtuhci he should do that which the Dolonci 
requested of him. 3d. f he Pythian having bid him do so, there- 
upon Miltuules, son of C sp^iiu^who had formerly won the Olym- 
pic prize in the chariot laoe, taking with him all surh Athenians 
as were willing to ]om in the expedition, set sail with the Dolonci. 
and took possession of the country; and they who introduced 
him appointed him ivrant. He, first of all, built a wall on the 
isthmus of the Chersonc*»e, from the city of Cardia to Pa(t>a, in 
order that the Ap*^) nthiaii') might not be able to injure them b> 
making inclusion^ into llieir country. The width of this isthmus 
is tliirly-six stados ; and fiom this isthmus the whole Chersonese 
inwards, is foui hundred and twenty stades in lengths 37 Milti- 
aclc-^, then, h lung built a w.ill across the neck of the Cherso- 
nese and by th ii means repelled tlic Ansynthians, next made 
war upon the L iinpsacemans ; and the l.ainpsaccnians, having 
kiid an ambu'^h, look him prisoner. But Miltiades was well known 
to Creesus ; Cnenis, theu-fore, having heard of this event, sent 
and commanded the L<uiipsacenians id rcIeJ4g*e Miltiftdcs ; if not, 
be threatened that he would destroy them hke a pine-tree* The 
Lampsarenian.s being in uncertainly in their imerprelations, as to 
what was the meaning of the saying with which Croisus theat^ned 
them, that he wmuid destroy them like a pine-tree, At length, with 
some difficulty, one of tlie ekltns having discovered it, told the 
real truth, that the pine alone of all trees, when cut down, 
does not send forth any more shoots, but perishes entirely ; where- 
upon, the Lampsaccninns, dreading the power of Croesus, set 
Miltiades at liberty. 38. He accordingly escaped by means of 
Croesus, and afterwards died childless, having bequeathed the 
government and his property to Stesagoras, son <4 Cimon, his 
brother by the same mother. And when he was dead the Cher- 
soncsians sacrificed to him, as is usual to a founder, and instituted 
equestrian and gymnastic exercises, in which no Lampsacenian is 
permitted to contend. The war with the Lampsacenians still COn* 
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It also bticll Sltsa^ons to die (hildks’t , be < ti icken 
on ti t Ik ul with an axe in ihc pi)t xm uin, b\ \ man who in pre 
tencc v\ IS \ deserter, but is in lut an cncin), and that t ^cr^ 
\thtmcnt one 

39 Sttsi^ons ha\uif died m tbit in innei the Pisistraticla: 
thcuupon sent Miltiadcs, son of Cnn< n, indbn ilicr of Stesaj^oias 
nlio hid died, wuh one ship to the Chcisont l to is i me the 
gOMinment, thcybul ilsoticitcd him uUh kmdm s Athens, 
as if tlici b ui not been parties to the ek Uh of his tithei ( imon 
the p iiti^uhis of whuh 1 iMllrclitcin ii f ihci f>iirc * Milti ides 
ha\ing 11 rived in the (. hcisonese, itpt h mscif it honu iindei 
(oloui of honouimg the mtiin r> of h s bn thci Stesa^ )i is , but 
the < hcrsoncsi ins h iMiig hi iid ot tins, the piniipil j ersons of 
all the (.ities isscndikd totithoi fiini i.mi\ (piuiet indhuiiir^ 
come in a bod>, with the iiui ntien ot i m i In ^ with Inin, wcie ill 
thiown into ihiins him Ihn Miltiuks )t pi sses un ot the 
rhcrsoiuse, m unt niiint, h\t hundud umi iiies, ind in niied He 
gcsip>lc, d lUj^iiter ot ( doius km ot tin Itiu ms |o IhisMUi 
ades, son oi t imon, h id hul) ini\ed m tin C hei -.ontse u d ifter 
Ins ain\dl, other diftKnltJC'^, U(i thin the ; u ^ent,tbc^eIl him 
I 01 in the thud yen heti le thisc ihn^^s ie tkd fiom tlic Sty 
thians , foi tho SeMlnin t nuiks hunj^ b on piovokcd by 
king Dirnis, hul asstnbltd thin tine and mutlied isfii is 
this Cher»oiKHt Mihiuks rut dn 1 i win tlun i|)[ t di 
fled liom tiif Cheisonest , uiu I the S \rinus (hjiutul nd the 
Doloiifi hroiv ht Inin b n k i un Jht i th n sliipjtiudn t'u 
thud \tai Infoie the pu sent ntius ti M It lU hum^heiid 
Ihiit the rhonuimswne at Icnedos loukd ti\t luieineswitk 
Ihepropeity he hi<l P hind ind sukd \w u for \iluns, aiul 
when in hul sit out it 11 tin eiti <1 < nd «, ht sukd through 
th< ^iiif ot Mehs, and is hr w is j issn In In Chersonisc the* 
Phunieuns Ull m wnh his diips Now MilUuks Iniuselt 
es( ipcd with foui of the bhip> to tlnhius Init the tikh the Plueni 
enns pursued indTouk of this ship Maioduis il c eldest ot the 
sons of MiHi uks, not bv the d lu htei 1 1 ttloius tl < I In ici in, but 
b)Muu>thci woman, happened U) be <*omn uuki ind him the 
Phanicians took togelhei with the shn> Wien ihev he ird th it 
he was son of Miltndcs, tht\ took him up to the king, think 
in^ that they should obtain pt it i uoui loi thenisehes, bt< lusc 
Millndes bad gntn an opinion to the Iimms adv sn g them to 
cort'plya^uh the bey *lu ms, when the Smhuns leqiustid them 
10 loose the bridge anti letuin to theu own et untiy 1 ut i) inns 
wlun the Ph<eniti ms had t iktn Me tun 1 ms, sc u < t Milu uh s up 
to him* did him no uquiy, but mniy hvoujs, loi lu gut 
bun a house and eHate% and 4 fkisian wiie whom he hid 

* thap Jf03 

\ By the pu$«rit w meant tho«c which Herodotus had begun to 

Udate m chapter 33 of thl« Book 
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children, who were reckoned among the Persians. But Miltiades 
arrived at Athens from Iinbros. 

42. During this year nothing more was done by the Persians 
relative to the war with the lonians : on the contrary, the follow- 
ing things were done in this year which were advantageous to the 
loniaus. Artaphernes, governor of Sardis, having sent for deputies 
from the cities, compelled the lonians to enter into engagements 
among themselves, that they would submit to legal decisions, 
and not commit depredations one upon another. This he com- 
pelled them to do. and having measured their lands by parasangs, 
wliiCii name the Persians give to thirty stades ; having measured 
them into these, he imposed tributes on each, which have con- 
tinued the same from that time to the present, as they were im- 
posed by Artapherno ; and they were imposed nearly at the same 
amount as they had been befoie. These things then tended to 
peace 43. in the beginning of the spring, the other generals 
having been dismissed by the king, Mardonius, son of (iobr)Ms, 
went down to the coast, taking with him a very large land army, 
and a numerous naval lorce : he \vas young in years, and had 
lately married king Darius's daughter, Artazostra. Mardonius, 
leading this army, when he arrived in Cilicia, having gone in 
person on board ship, proceeded with the rest of the fleet, but the 
other generals Jed the land army to the Hellespont. When Mardo- 
nius, sailing by Asia, reached Ionia, there he did a thing, which, 
when 1 mention it, will be a matter of very great astonishment to 
those Grecians, who cannot believe that Otancs, one of the seven 
Persians, gave an opinion that it was right for the Persians to be 
governed by a democracy ; for Mardonius, having deposed the 
tyrants of the lonians, established democracies in the cities. 
Having done this he hastened to the Hellespont And when a 
vast body of ships, and a numerous land army was assembled, hav- 
ing crossed tlie Helic^pont in ships, they marched through Europe 
;inrl directed their mar< h against Eretria and Athens. 44. These 
cities, indeed, were the pretext of the cxpedilTon ; but purposing 
to subdue as many (xrecian cities as they could, in the first place 
they reduced the Thasian'f with their fleet, who did not even rjljise 
a hand to resist them ; and in the next place with their land 
forces, they enslaved the Macedonians, in addition to those that 
were before subject to them ; for all the nations on this side the 
Macedonians were already under their power. Then crossing 
over from 'rhastis, they coasted along the continent as far as Acan- 
thus : and proceeding from Acanthus they endeavoured to double 
Mount Athos, but a violent and irresistible north wind falling upon 
them as they were sailing round, very roughly dealt with a great 
number of the ships by driving them against Athos : for it is said 
that as many as three hundred sjiips were destroyed, and upwards 
of twenty thousand men ; for, as this sea around Athos apounds 
in monsters, some of them were seized and destroyed by these 
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monsters ; and others were dashed against the rocks, others knew 
not how to swim and so perished, and others from cold. Such, 
then, was the fate of the naval force. 45. Mardonius and the land 
forces, while encamped in Macedonia, the Thracian Brygi 
attacked in the night ; and the Brygi slew many of them, and 
wounded Mardonius himself. Nevertheless, even they did not 
escape slavery at the hands of the Persians ; for Mardonius did 
not quit those parts before he had reduced them to subjection, 
iiowever, having subdued them, he led Ins anny Ixnk again, hav- 
ing suffered a disaster with his land foi cos Irom the P>rygi, and 
with his navy a gi cater one near Athos, Accordingly this arma- 
ment, having met with such dis<.naf eful reverses, retreated into 
Asia. 

46. In the second year after these events, the Thasians having 
been accused by their neiglibours of designing a revolt, Darius 
sent a messenger and coinmandod them to dcmoIi:.h their walls, 
and to transport their ships to Abdera. For the 'rhasians, having 
been besieged by IlistianiH the Mil<‘si.in,and having huge revenues, 
applied their wealth in binidmg ships of war, and fortifying their 
city with a stronger wall. Their revenues auvse both from the 
continent, and from their mines : from the gold mines of Scapte- 
Hyle proceeded in all eighty talents yeail;, and fiom those in 
Thasus less indcerl than tluit amount, yet so much that, as they 
were exempt from taxes on the prtsducc of tiic theie catnc in 
to the Thastans in all, from the continent and the mines, a revenue 
of two hundred talents yearly ; and when the greatest quantity 
came in, three hun<lred talents. 47. I my>elf have seen these 
mines ; and by far the most wonderful of them arc those which 
the Phcenicians discovered, who with Thasus coloni.;cd this island, 
which on that occasion took its name from this Thasus the 
Phoenician. These Phcenician mines are in that part of 'J'hasus 
between a place called Ainyra, and Ccenyra, opposite Samothrace: 
a large mountain has been thrown upside tit>wn m the search. 
This, then, is of sif?:h a description. The riiasians, in obedience 
to the king, both demolished their walls, and transported all their 
Abdera. 

48. After this, Darius made trial of what were the intentions of 
the Greeks, whether to make war with him or to deliver them- 
selves up. He therefore despatched heralds, appointing different 
persons to go to different parts throughout trrccce, with orders to 
demandi^ earth and water for the king. These accordingly he sent 
to Greece j and despatched other heralds to the tiibutary cities 
on the coast, with orders to build ships of war and transports for 
horns. 49, They then set about preparing these things ; and to 
the heralds \vho came to Greece many of the inhabitants of the 
continent gave what the Persian demanded, as <{id all the islanders 
to whom they, came and made the demand* Indeed the other 
islanders gave earth and water to Darius, and moreover the 
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^gineta; : but when they had done so, the Athenians forthwith 
threatened them, thinking that the A’:gineta; had given €arih and 
neater owi of ill will towards themselves, in order that they might 
make war on them m conjunction wnth the Persian : they therefore 
gladly laid hold of the pretext, and going to Sparta, accused the 
Aigineta* of what they had done, as betraying Greece* 50. On 
this accusation CIcomenes, son of Anaxandrides, who was then 
king of the Spartans, crossed over to Aigina, intending to seize 
the most culpable of the A'.giiietre ; but when he attempted to 
seize them, olheis of the A.ginelai opposed him, and amongst 
them especially Crius, son of Pol>critus, who said, that he should 
not carry otY any one of the A'-ginelx* with impunity ; for that he 
was ac ting as he did w'ithoul the consent of the common>vcalth of 
the Spaitans, being persuaded by biihes from the Athenians ; and 
that if it had not been so, he would have come with the other 
king to seize them ” He said this in consequence of a message 
from Demaratus. But CIcomenes, being driven from zEgina, 
asked Crius what his name was; and he told him the truth ; 
whereupon CIcomenes said to him, Now then tip your horns 
with brass, 0 Ciius* as \ou will have to contend with gicat 
misfortunes.” 51. Meanwhile Demaratus, son of Arlston, who 
was likewise king of the SparUns, but of an inferior family, 
remaining in Sparta, asper>ed the conduct of CIcomenes : he was 
in no other respect inierior, for they were sprung from the same 
origin, but somehow the family of iCurysthenes was more honoured, 
on account of senionty. 

52. For the Larcdccmonians, agieeing with none of the poets, 
arfirin, that AiistodenuH himself, son of Aristom.ichus, son of 
Cleod.ens, son of n)llus, being king, brought them to the country 
wdiich they now irihahit, and not the sons of Aristodemus. And 
that after no long lime Ansiodeiiuis’s wife, whose name was 
Argia, brought foitli : they say that she was daughter of Autesion, 
son of Tisamenes, son of 'rheisandcr, son of Rolyniccs ; and that 
she brought twins ; and that Aiistodcmus, having looked on the 
children, died ot disease : that the Larediemonians of that day 
resolved, according to custom, to make the eldest of the clufdfCft 
king ; but they knew not which to choose, since they were alike, 
and of equal si/e. Being unable to determine, tney then, or 
perhaps before, asked the mother ; she replied, “that she herself 
was unable to distinguish she said this, although she knew very 
well, but was desirous, if it were possible, that both should he 
made kings. That the Lacedaemonians Were consequently in 
doubt, and being in doubt, sent to Delphi, to inquire of the orade 
what they should do in the matter. Y/uy add, that the Pythian 
bade them consider both the children as kings ; but to honour the 
eldest most : this answer the Pythian gave them ; but the Lacedae- 
monians, being still in doubt how they should discover the eldest 
♦ Cnus signifies ** a mm.” 
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of them, a Messenian, whoso name was Panilcs, made asu^gesttoo 
to them : this Paniles made the following suggestion to the Lace- 
da*moi\i«ans> to observe which of the two children the mothei 
would wash and feed first ; and if she shouhl be found constantly 
doing the same, they would then have all they were ^eeklng for 
and desired to know; but if she should vary, attenrling to them 
interchangeably, it would be evident to them that she knew no 
more than they did ; and then the\ must have letourse to some 
other expedient, ^'hereupon the Spartans, in purMiance of the 
suggestion of the Messciuan, hiving watched the mother oi 
Aristodemus's children, discovered that she const arul> gave one 
the preference both in feeding and washing, she not knowing why 
she vvas watched. Therefore considering that the child whuli 
was honoured by its mother wa^ the eldest, they educated u in 
the palace ; and to him the name ot Kur> -^tlicnes vvas given, and 
to tne younger, Procles. They sav that both these, though 
brothers, when they had reached manhood, were at vauance with 
each other throughout the whole course of then lives; and iLat 
their descendants continued to be so 53 'j he Larcda’inoniaus 
atone of the Grecians give this ,u ( (Mint . but I now ik scnbe ihe^e 
things in the way they are told by the rest of the C/rcrians. For 
they say that these kings ot the Doiians u}> to Pciscus, son of 
Panae, the deity being omitted, aie ughtly enumerated by the 
Greeks, and are proved to have been fxrceks ; for even at th it 
time they were ranked among the (irccks : 1 have said, up to 
Perseus, fur this reason, and have not earned it any higher, 
because no surname of any moital father is attiibuted to Perscus, 
as Amphitryon to H Cl rules. I have theiefoie with good reason, 
and correctly, said up to Perseus ; but if wc reckon their progen- 
itors upwards from Danae, daughter of Acnsius, the leaders of 
the Dorians will prove to have been originally h'gvptians. Such 
is the genealogy ^cording to the account of live (o'eeks, 54. Put 
as the account of the Persians is given, Pci sens Imnself, being an 

K 'an, became a Greek, though th^ ancestois of Perseus had 
en so ; but that the progenitors of Acri'^ius, being in no way 
reluted to li*erscus, were Eg>ptians, as the Cheeks aLo say. 55, 
Let this theft suffice for this subjevi. Hut why, being Egyptians, 
and by what exploits, they obtained the sovereignly of the i)onans, 
I will omit to mention, as others have spoken of these inatteis. 
But suth particulars as others have not taken in hand, of these 1 
will make tft^^ntioii. 

56, The Spartans have given the following piivilegc'^ to iheii 
kings; two Jprieslhoods, that of the Lacedamioman Jupiler, and 
that of the Celestial Jupiter ; and to levy war against whatever 
coftfttry they please ; and no otto of the Spartans may imjredc this, 
otherwise he falls under a curse ; when they march out to war, 
the kings go first, and retire last; and a himdicd chosen men 
guard them in the field ; dunng the exocduions. thev 'la 
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many cattle as they please, and take as their own share the skins 
and chines of all the victims. These are their pri\’ilegcs in time 
of war. 57, The others, those during peace, have been given 
them as follows. If any one make a public sacrifice the kings sit 
hr^t at the feast, and are liist served, each receiving double of 
whatever is given to the other guests. They have the right 0/ 
beginning the libations, and arc entitled to the skins of the cattle 
tliat are sacriHced. At every new moon, and on the seventh day 
of the current month, a ]ierfoct victim is presented to each of 
them, at the public charge, for the temple <'f Apollo ; and a 
niednnnus of meal, and a Lactmian quart of Wi 5 e. At all public 
games they ha\e seats appointed by way of distinction ; and it is 
their prerogative to ap})oint su< h citizens as they please to be 
Proxoni and also to choose each two P)thii. The Pythii are 
pci'-ons who are sent to tonsult the oracle at Delphi, and are 
maintamed with the kings ul the public charge. When the kings 
do not come to the banquet, two clKemces of flour and a cotylc of 
wine are sent home to each of them ; but when they are present, 
a double jiortion of e\cry thing h given them ; and when invited 
to a banquet bypri\atc peison^, they arc honoured in the same 
manner. They ha\e the keeping of the oracles that are pro- 
nounced, but the Pythii arc also jjrivy to them. I'hc kings alone 
have to determine the following matters only : with respect to a 
virgin heircso, who is to marry her, if her father has not betrothed 
lier ; and witli respect to the public highw'ays ; and if any one 
desires to adopt a sim, it must be done in presence of the kings* 
'J’hcy assist at the deliberations of tlie senators, who are twenty- 
eight in number ; and if they do not attend, those of the .senators 
who are most nearly connected with them enjoy the privileges of 
tlie kings, giving tw’o votes, and a third, their own. 58. These 
privileges are given to the kings by the commonwealth of the 
bpai tans during lite ; and when they die, the following. Horsemen 
announce through all Laconia what has happcTicd ; and women, 
going through the city, beat a cauldron ; when this accordingly is 
done, it is neccs.'^ary f<jr twotfree people of each house^ a mav 
a woman, to make themselves sejuaiid in token of grief ; and if 
they neglect to do so, heavy fines are imposed on them. The 
Lacedmmonians have the same custom with regard to the deaths of 
their kings, as the barbarians in Asia j for most of the barbarians 
observe the same custom with respect to the deaths of their^ kings. 
For when a king of the Lacedaemonians dies, it is required that 
from the whole territory of Lacedxmon, besides the Spartans, a 
certain number of the neighbouring inhabitants should of necessity 
attend the funeral when accordingly many thousands of these, 
and of the Helots and of the Spartans themselves, have assemblea 
together in one place, they promiscuously with tlie women strike 
their foreheads vehemently, and giyc themselves up to unbounded 
♦ Officers appointed to receive and entertain foreign ambstssadon* 
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lamentaticm, affirming that the king who died last was the best 
they ever had. Should one of their kings die in war, having pre- 
pared his eftigy, they expose it to public view on a couch richly 
ornamented ; and when they have buried him, no assembly lakes 
place for ten days, nor is a meeting held for the election of magis- 
trates, but they rnouin during those days. 59. 'fhey also resemble 
the Persians in this other respect : when on tlie death of a king 
another king is .appointed, he, on his accession, releases whatever 
debts may be due from any Sjairian to tijc king or the public ; and 
so among the l^erdans, a newly-appointed king to all the 

ciiic') the arrears of tribute then due. 60. In liiis lespect also the 
Lacedanriunians jcscmliic the Kgyptians : tlieir heralds, music iaub, 
and cooks, succeed 10 tlicir f.iiheiV f)rr)fe^sions ; sr) that a musician 
is son of a musician, a < ouk of a cook, and a licrald of a herald ; 
nor do others on account of the clearness of their voice apply 
themselves /o i/us profession and exclude otheis ; but they continue 
to practise it after their father^;, 'fhese things, then, are so. 

61. At that time, tliereforc, while Cieoinenes was at /Kgina, and 
co-operating for the coimnun good of (liccc'c, Dcinaratus accused 
him ; itot so nuuh ranng for the /Pginetie, as nuwed by envy and 
hatred, Put Cleomenob, ha\ mg returned from .rgina, formed a 
plan to deprive Demaralu.'» of ihc ‘^ovcieignty, getting a handle 
against him by means of the f»jllowjng ciicumstance. When 
Ariston reigned in Spaita, and had mariied two wives, he had no 
children ; and as he did not a< knowh dgc himself to be the cause of 
thi,s, he married a third wife ; and he m.iiTit'd lier m this manner. 
He had a friend, who was a Spartan, to whean he w^as more 
attached than to any (tthcr of the ciii/ens. The wife of this man 
happened to be by tar the most be.uuiful of .all (be women in 
Sparta, and this moreover, having become ibc most beauliiul from 
being the most ugly. I'or her mirbC perceiving that she was mis- 
shapen, and knowing her to be the d.mghter of opulent persons, 
and deformed, jnd seeing moreen er that her jiaicnls considered 
herffornia great misfortune, considering ihc'Hi scvctal circumstances, 
devised the following plan, hhe earned her every day to the 
of Helen, which is in the plafe called 'fherapne, above the 
temple of Pha*bus. When the nurse brouglu the child there, she 
Stood before the image, and cniu aied the goddess to free thechiUl 
from its deformity. And it is iclaicd, that one day as the nni.se 
was going out of the temple, a woman aj)pcared to her, and liavlng 
appeared, asked what she was carrying m her arms ; and she an- 
swered, that she was carrying an infant ; whcrcupim she bid Iicv 
show it to her, but the nurse refused, for she had been forbidtleii by 
the parents to show the child to anyone; the woman however 
urged her by all means to show it to her, and the nurse, seeing that 
the woman was so very anxious to see the child, at length slmwed 
it ; upon which she, stroking the head of the child with her hands, 
said that she would surpass all the women of Sparta in beauty \ 
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and from that clay her appearance began to change. When she 
reached the age for marriage, Agetus, son of Alcides, married her j 
this, then, was the friend of Ariston. 62. Now love for this woman 
excited Ariston ; he therefore had recourse to the following stratagem* 
lie promised he Avould give his friend, whose wife this woman was> 
a present of any one thing he should choose out of all his posses^ 
sions, and required his friend in return to do the like to him. He, 
having no apprehension on account of his wife, seeing that Ariston 
already had a wife, assented to the proposal ; and they imposed 
oaths on each other on these terms. Accordingly Ariston himself 
gave the thing, whatever it was, which Agetus chose out of all his 
treasures ; and himself claiming to obtain the same compliance 
from him, thereupon attempted to carry off his wife witti him 
Agetus said that he had assented to anything but this only ; never- 
theless, being compelled by his oath, and circumvented by deceit, 
he suffered him to take her away with him. 63, Thus, then, 
Ariston took to himself a third wife, having put away the second* 
Ikit in too short a time, and before she had completed her ten 
months, this woman bore Demaratus ; and as he was sitting on the 
bench with the Ephori, one of his servants announced to him that a 
son was born to him ; but he, knowing the time at which hemarried 
the woman, and reckoning the months on his fingers, said with an 
oath, “ It cannot be mine.” This the Ephori heard. How'ever, 
at the time, they took no notice. The child grew' up, and Ariston 
repented of w Jiat he had said, for he was fully persuaded that 
Demaratus was his son. He gave him the name of Demeratus 
for this reason ; before this the Spartans had made public supplica- 
tions, that Ariston, whom they esteemed the most illustrious of all 
the kings that had ever reigned in .Sparta, might have a son. For 
this reason the name of Demaratus'*^ was given to him* 64. In 
process of time Ariston died, and Demaratus obtained the sover- 
eignty. But it was fated, as it appears, that these things, when 
made known, should occasion the deposition of Demaratus from 
the sovereignty, for Demaratus had incurred,, the haired of 
Cleomenes, because he had before led away the army from 
Eleusis,! and now more particularly when Cleomenes had crossed 
over against those Ai)gincta“ who were inclined to Medism* '**<^?*’ 
Cleomenes then, being eager to avenge himself, made a compact 
with Leutychides, son of Menares, son of Agis, who was of the 
same family with Demaratus, on condition, that if he should make 
him king instead of Demaratus he should accompany him against 
the iEginetae. Leutychides had become an enemy to Demaratus^ 
chiedy for this reason. When Leutychides was alfianced to Pei- 
calus, daughter of Chilon, son of Demarmenes, Demaratus, havitqt; 
plotted against him, disappointed Leutychides of bis marriage ; 
having himself anticipated him by seizing Percaliis and retaining 

♦ Demaratas means '* granted to the prayers of die pedotei” 

+ B. V. chap. 75. 
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her as his ^vife. In this manner the enniiiy of Lcutychidcs to 
Demaratus originated, and now, at the instigation of Cleomcnes, 
Leutychidcs made oath against Demaratus, affirming ** that he did 
not legitimately reign over the Spartans, not being the son of 
Ariston and after making oath against him, he pmsecuted himj 
recalling the words which Ariston spoke, when the servant an- 
nounced that a son was bom to him, whereupon, he, reckoning the 
months, denied with an oath, saying, ** that it \va^ not his.” Leuty- 
chides, insisting on this declaration, maintained that Demaratus 
was neither the son of Ariston, nor nghtiiil king of Sparta ; and 
he adduced as witnesses those. Kplum, who weic llien sitting by 
the king, and heard these .words of Ariston. 66. At length, the 
matter coming to a tiial.* the Spaitans deieiimned to inquire of 
the oracle at Dcifilii, ** whether Demaratus was the son of Ariston.” 
liut the matter being lefcned to the I’jtluan at the instance of 
<^lconu‘ne^, Cleomenrs thereupon gained o\ei one Cobon, son of 
Arisiophantus, a man of \eiy great infliunce at Delphi: and 
Cobon prevailed wdth Pciiallalhc prophetess to say wliat Clco* 
mcncs wished to be said. 'Ihc iSiluan a< cordnigly, when the 
persons sent to consult the orat !c made the inquuy, decided that 
iicmaiatus w^as not the ui Ariston, In after lime this came 
to be known, and (‘oboniUd liom Delphi, and PeualU the pi o- 
phetess was de[)o.sed fiom her offue. 

67 . Thus, then, it luippt'iud with lespcct to the deposition of 
J )emaratus from the sov eieignt} . Put I >einai atus tied from Sparta 
to the Medcs on account of the toileting insult. After his de* 
pribition bom the sovcieignty, he was cho*'en tv> and held the office 
of magistrate. Ihc (Aninopxduc* were being celebrated ; and, 
when DenUiratus w*is looking on, Lciitychides, wdio had been 
appointed king in his room, .sent a sonant and asked him, by 
way of ridicule and mockery, wdut kind of thing it was to be a 
magistrate after having been a king ? ” Hut he, being vexed wdth 
the question, answered, *Hhat he indeed had tried both, but 
Deuiychides had^ol ; however that this que.jtion would be the 
commencement either of infinite calamity or infinite prosperity to 
the L acedaemonians.” Having spoken thus and covered his fece, 
jlB^ent out of the theatre to his* own house; and having 
immediately made prepaiation, he sacriliced an ox to Jupiter, ana 
having sacrificed, railed for his mother. (*8, When his mother 
came, he placed part of the entrails in her hands, and supplicated 
her, speaking as follows : ‘♦Mother, I beseech you, calling to wit- 
ness both the rest of the gods, and this Herciean Jupiter, to tell 
me the truth, who is in reality my father. For Leutychidcs 
affirmed on the trlai> that you being pregnant by your former 

* Baehr pointed out the proper meaning of the word vuitot in thit 
passage. 

t An amiual fesdval at Sparta, at which hoys danced naked, and performed 
wurious athtlbtio txerdses. 
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husband, so came to Ariston ; others tell even a more idle story, 
and say, you kept company with one of the servants, a feeder of 
asses, and that I am his son. I adj ure you therefore by the gods 
to speak the truth : for even if you have done any thing of what 
is said, you have not done it alone, but with many others ; more- 
over, the report is common in Sparta, that Ariston was incapable 
of begetting children, for that otherwise his former wives would 
have had offspring/' Thus he spoke. 69. She answered as 
follows : Son, since you implore me wdth supplications to speak 
truth, the whole truth shall be told you. When Ariston had 
taken me to his own Inrase, on the third night from the first, a 
spectre resembling Ariston came to m(!r^; and having Iain with me, 
put on mo a crown that it h<id : it departed, and afterwards 
Ariston came ; but when he saw me with the crown, he asked who 
it w’as that gave it me. I said, he did ; but he would not admit it ; 
whereupon I look an oath, and said that he did not well to deny 
it, for that having come shortly bcfoic and lain until me, he had 
given me the crown. Aristim, seeing that I affirmed with an oath, 
discovered that the event wnis superhuman : and m the first place, 
the crowni proved to ha\c come from tlie shnne .situate near the 
palace gates, which they call Astrabacus’s ; and in the ne.vt place, 
the seers pronounced that it was the hero himself. Thus, then, 
my son, you have all that you w ish to know : for you are sprung 
either from that hero, and the hero Astrabaciis is your father, or 
Ariston ; for I conceived you in that night. ^ As to that with 
W'hich your enemies most violently attack you, affirming that Ariston 
himself, w’hen your birth was announced to him, in the presence 
of many persons, denied you w'ere his, for that the time, ten 
months, had not yet elapsed ; he threw out those W’ords through 
ignorance of such niatlcr:» ; for w'omcn bring forth at nine months 
and seven, and all do not complete ten months. But I bore you 
niy son, at seven months ; and Ariston himself knew, not long 
after, that he had uttered those words thoughtlessly. Do not 
listen tv> any other stories lespccting your hiith ; for you have 
heard the whole tuith. And from feeders of asses may their 
wives bring forth children# to l.eutychides, and .such as 
such reports.” Thus she spoke. 70. But he, having learnt w¥at 
he wished, and having taken provisions for his journey, proceeded 
to Elis ; pretending that he was going to Delphi, to consult the 
oracle. But the Lacedmmonians, suspecting that he was attempt- 
ing to make his escape, pursued him : and by some means^Dema- 
ratus got the start of them, crossing over from Elis to Zacynthus : 
but the Lacedaemonians, having crossed over after him, laid hands 
on hinv and took away his attentkints. But afterwards, for the 
Zacynthians would not give him up, he crossed over from thence 
to Asia, to king Darius ; and he received him honourably, and 
gave him land and cities. Thus Demaratus arrived in Asia, 
having met with such fortune ; .being renowned in many other 
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respects among the Lacedicmonians, both by his deeds and 
counsels, and, moreover, having obtained an Olympic victory 
with a four-horsed chariot, he procured this honour for his native 
cityy being the only one of all the kings of Sparta who had done 
this. 

71. Leutychides, son of Menares, wdien Deniaratus was deposed, 
succeeded to the kingdom, A son was born to him named 
Zeuxidemus, whom some of the Spartans called Cyniscus. This 
Zeuxidemus was never king of Sparia ; for he died before Lent) - 
chides, leaving a son, Archidamus. Leutychides being bereaved 
of Zeuxi<lemus, married a second wife, Kurydamc, who was sister 
ofMcaius, and daughter ji Di.iclorides ; by her he had no male 
offspring, but a daughter, Lampito ; her, Archidamus son of 
Zeuxidemus married, Leutychides having bestowed her upon him. 

72. However, Leulychide-* did not grow old in Sparta, but made 
the following reparation as it were to Demaratus. He commanded 
the Lacedaimonian army in Thessaly, and when it was in his 
power to have reduced the whole country to subjection, he accepted 
a large sum of money as a bribe ; and being caught in the very 
a*rt, sitting there in the camp on a sleeve full of silver, he was 
banished from Sparta, having been bi ought before a court of 
justice. His house was rased, and he fled to Tegea, where he 
died. These events happened some time after. 

73. When Clcomenes had succeeded in his design against 
Demaratus, he immediately took Lent) chides \vith him, and went 
against the yEginctcc, bearing a deep grudge against them on 
account of the insult he had received. The yEginetrc accordingly 
thought proper to make no futlicr resistance ; as both kings were 
coming against them, they therefore, having selected ten of the 
iEgineta?, the most eminent both in wealth and birth, and amongst 
them Crius, son of PoIy< fitus, and Casambus, son of Aristocrates, 
who had the chief authority, and having carried them away to 
Attica, they delivered them as a pledge to the Athenians, the 
greatest enemies *of the /Egincta?. 74. After this, fear of the 
Spartans seized upon Cleomenes, when discovered to have em- 
f wicked artifices against Deiharaius, and he withdrew 
secretly to Thessaly ; and from thence passing into Arcadia, he 
began to form new designs, rousing the Arcadians against Sparta, 
and engaging them both by other oaths to follow him wher- 
ever he should lead them ; and, moreover, he was desirous of lead- 
ing thc*chief men of the Arcadians to the city of Nonacris, to make 
them swear by the water of the Styx, for in that city the water of 
the Styx is by the Arcadians said to be. And it is of the follow- 
ing description : a small quantity of water is seen and drops from 
a rock into a hqUoW| and a fence of masonry surrounds the hollow, 
Nonacris, in which tnis fountain happens to be, is a city of Arcadia 
near Pheneum. 75. The Laccdjemonians, being informed that 
Cleomenes was acting thus, through fear, restored him to Sparta 
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on tlic s.inie terms as those on which he had reigned before. But 
as soon as he had returned, madness seized him, though he was 
before somewhat crazed ; for whenever he met any one of the 
Spartans, he used to thrust the sceptre into his face. When he 
was found to do this, and to be clearly out of his mind, his relations 
confined him in wooden fetters : but he being so confined, and 
seeing a single guard left alone by the rest, asked for a knife ; and 
when the guard at first refused to give it, he threatened what he 
v’oiild do to him hereafter : till at last the guard, fearing his 
threats, for he was one of his Helots, gave him a knife. Then 
Clcomcnes, having got hold of the blade, began to mutilate him- 
self fiom the logs, for lia\jug cut theilssh lengthwise, he proceeded 
frean the legs to tlie tiughs ; and from the ^^ughs to the hips and 
li>ins ; at last he came to the belly, and having gashed this, in that 
manner he died : as most of the (necians say, because he per- 
suatlod the P\t!iian to ^ay wlrit slie did concerning Demaratus y 
but as the Atlicnians alone sa\, because when he invaded Elousis 
he cut down the giove of the goiidesscs ;*but as the Argives say, 
because he, ha\ mg c<illcd out those Argives who had fied from 
battle, from thou* sacred precinct of Aigus, he massacred them, 
and holding the gro\c it.clf in tontcmju, set it on fire. 

76. For wlien C Icomencs consulted the oracle at Delphi, an 
answer was given him that he should take Argus. When there- 
fore, le.ulirig the Spaitans, he arrived at the river Krasinus, which is 
said to flow from the St}niplialian lake, for that this lake, discharg- 
ing Itself into an unseen diasm, reappears in Argos, and from that 
puace this w-otcr is, by the Argivts, calhd Krasinus: Clcomenes 
tliciefoie, having arn\ed at tliH river, otlered sacrifice to it; but 
as the victims by no means gave a favourable omen for his passing 
over, he said tliat he admiicd the Kra'^inus for not betraying its 
people, yet the Argives should not even thus escape with impunity. 
After this, having retired, lie marched his forces to Thyrca ; apd 
having sacrificed a bull to the sea, he conveyed them in ships to 
the 'liryiuhian territory and Nauplia. 77. "TJvj Argives, oeing 
informed of this, w ent out to meet them on the coast : and when 
they were near 'i'iryns, at that place to which the name of 
is given, they encamped opposite the Laccdiemonians, leaving no 
great space between the two armies. There, then, they were not 
afraid of coming to a pitched battle, but lest they should be taken 
by stratagem ; for it w as to this event the oracle had reference, 
which the Pythian pronounced in common to them and the 
Milesians, t running thus: “When the female, having conquered 
the male, shall drive him out, and obtain glory among the Argives, 
then shall she make many of the Argive women rend their gar- 
ments; so that one of future generations shall say, a ternhla 
triple-coiled serpent^ has persished, overcome by the spear.^ All 

* Ores and Proserpine, 

f For tlw part of the oracle relating to the Milesians, sh chap. sp. 
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these things concurring, spread alarm among the Argives, there- 
fore they resolved to av^'lil themselves of the herald of the enemy ; 
and having so lesolved, they did as follows : when the Spartan 
herald gave any signal to the Lacedaimonians, the Argives did the 
same, 78. Cleomenes, having observed that the Argives did what- 
ever his herald gave the signal for, ordered his troops, when the 
herald should give the signal for going to dinner, then to seize their 
arms, and advance agaiiist the Argives- This, accordingly, was 
accomplished by the Lacedaemonians, for they fell upon the Ar- 
gives as they were taking their dinner, according to the herald’s 
signal ; and they killed many of them, and a far greater number, 
who had taken refuge in the g:ove of Argus, they surrounded and 
kept watch over. 79-^ C!conienes then adopted the following 
course : having some deserters with him, and having received in- 
formation from them, he sent a heraUl and cnilcd them out, sum- 
moning by name those Argives who were shut up m the sacred 
precinct ; and he called them out, sa\mg that he had received their 
ransom ; but the ransom among the Pclujionnesians is a ^l\K^d 
sum of two minte to be paid fur each prisoner. Cleomenes there- 
fore, haying called them out severally, put to death about fifty of 
the Argives ; and somehow this went on unknown to the rest who 
were within the precinct ; for as the grove was thick, those within 
did not see those without, or what they wcic doing, until at last 
one of them getting up into a tree, saw what was being done. 
I'hey therefore no more went out when called for. 80. Thereupon 
Cleomenes ordered all the ifelots to heap up wood around the 
grove, and when they had executed his mders, he set hre to the 
grove. When all was in a flame, he asked one of tlic deserters 
to which of the gods the grove belonged ; he said that it belonged 
to Argus. Cleomenes, when he heard this, uttering a deep groan, 
said, O prophetic Apollo ! thou hast indeed greatly decciv^ me, 
in saying that I should take Argos. I conjecture thy prophecy is 
accomplished/^ 81. After this, Cleomenes sent away the greater 
part of bis army to Sparta ; and he himself, taking a thousand 
chosen men with him, went to offer sacrifice at the temple of Juno. 

1 he wished himself to offer Sc^crilice on the altar, the 
pnestjfSroad him, saying that it was not lawful for a stranger to 
offer Sacrifice Utere ; upon which Cleomenes commanded the Helots 
to drag the priest from the altar and scourge him, while he himr 
self sacrificeti j and having done this, he went away to Sparta. 82. 
On jhis return, his enemies accused him before the Ephori, alleg- 
ing that hhhaq been bribed not to take Argos, when he might 
easily have tajeen it He said to them, whether speaking falsely 
or truly I am unaWe to say for certain ; he affirmed, however, 
that when he hnd taken the sacred precinct of Argus, he thought 
that the oracle of the god was accomplished, and* therefore he did 
not think it tight to attempt the city, before he had had recourse 
10 victims, and ascertained whether the god would favour or 
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obstruct him ; and that whilst he was sacrificing favourably in 
the temple of Juno, a flame of Are shone forth from the breast of 
the image ; and thus he learnt for certain that he should not take 
Argos : for if it had shone forth froip the head of the image, he 
should have taken the city completely ; but as it shone forth from 
the breast, he thought that everything had been done by liim which 
the deity wished to happen.^' In saying this, he appeared to the 
Spartans to 3ay what was credible and reasonable, and was ac- 
quitted by a large majority. 83. Argos however was left so 
destitute of men, that their slaves had the management of affairs, 
ruling and administering them, u:'til the sons of those who had 
been killed grew up. Then they, recovered Argos, ex* 

polled the slaves ; and the slaves, being driven out, took Tiryns by 
assault. Fora time concord subsisted between them, but then there 
came to the slaves one Cleander, a ])rophet, who was by birth a 
Phigalean of Arcadia ; he persuaded the slaves to attack their 
masters. From this circumstance there was war between them 
for a long time, till at last the Argives with difflculty got the upper 
hand. 

84. Now the Ai gives say, that on this account Cleomencs 
became mad and perished miserably, But the Spartans them- 
selves say, that Cleomencs became mad from no divine influence, 
but that by associating with the Scythians he became a drinker of 
unraixed wine, and from that cause became mad. For that the 
Scythian nomadcs, since Darius had invaded their country, were 
afterwards desiious to take venge.incc on him, and having sent to 
Sparta to make an alliance, and agree that the Scythians them- 
selves shouhl endeavour to make an irruption into Media near 
the river Phasis, and to urge the Spartans to set out from Ephesus, 
and march upwaids ; and then for both armies to meet at the same 
place. They say, that Clcomenes, when the Scythians came for 
thi^ purpose, assiK'i.ued with them too intimately ; and being more 
intimate with tlicm than was proper, contracted from them a habit 
of drinking unmixed wine ; and the Spartans think that he be- 
came mad from tliis cause. And from that time, as t hey the m- 
sclves say, when theySvish to drink stronger drink, HOTf Say, 
“ Pour out like a Scythian.” Thus, then, the Spartans speak con- 
cerning Cleomenes. But Cleomencs appears to me to have 
suffered this retribution on account of Demaratus. 

85. When the Aiigineta^ were informed of the death of Cleo- 
menes, they sent ambassadors to Sparta to complain loudly 
against Leutychidcs, on account of the hostages declined at 
Athens : and the Lacedmmonians, having assembled a court of 
judicature, determined that the Ailginetae had been very muclx in- 
jured by Leutychidcs, and condemned him to be delivered up and 
taken to jEgina, in Ae place of the men who were detained at 
Athens. But when the Aginetse were about to take Lcutychides 
away^ Theasides, son of Leoprepes, an eminent man in Sparta, 
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said to them, Men of /Egina, what are you going to do, to take 
away the king of the Spartans, who has been delivered into your 
hands by the citizens ? If the Spartans, yielding to anger, have 
so decided, take care lest, if you do these things, they hereafter 
pour into your country a calamity which will utterly destroy you.” 
The having heard this, refrained from taking him away ; 

and came to this agreement, that Leutychidcs should accompany 
them to Athens, and restore the men to the yHgincta;. 86. When 
Leutychidcs, on his arrival at Athens, demanded back the 
pledges, the Athenians had rccQurse to evasion, not wishing to 
give them up j and said, that t'H) kings had deposited them, and 
it would not be right them up to one w ithout the other. 

When the Athenians refused to give them up, Leutychidcs 
addressed them as follow's : f) Athenians, do whichever you 
yourselves wash ; for if you deliver them up, you will <lo what is 
just, and if you do not deliver them up, the contrary. I will, how- 
ever, tell you what once happened in Sparta icsjieciing a deposit. 
\Vc Spailans say, that about three generations before my time, 
there lived in Lacedaunon one (dam us, son of h'picydcs ; we 
relate that this man both attained to the first rank in all other 
respects, and also bore the highest character for justice of all w'ho 
at that lime dwelt at Lacednemon. We say that in due time the 
following events befell him. A certain Milesian, having come to 
Sparta, wished to have a confercn^'c with him, and made the 
following statement: ‘ I am a Milesian, and am come, Glaucus, 
with the desire of profiting by your justice. For since throughout 
all the rest of Greece, and particularly in Ionia, thcie was great 
talk of your justice, I considered with my.sclf that Ionia is con- 
tinually exposed to great dangers, and that on the contrary Pelo- 
ponnesus is securely situated, and consecpicntly that 7vith us one 
can never see the same persons retaining property. Having, 
therefore, reflected and deliberated on these things, I have deter- 
mined to change Jtalf of my whole substance into silver and 
deposit it with you, being well assured that, being placed w'ith 
you, it \vili l>e safe. Do you, then, take this money, and preserve 
tlfie'^fflkens ; and whosoever posscssifig these shall demand it 
back again, restore it to him.* ( 2 .) The stranger who came from 
Miletus spoke thus. But (ilaucus received the deposit, on the 
condition mentioned. After a long time had elapsed, the sons of 
this man who had deposited the money, c.ame to Sparta, and 
having addressed themselves to Glaucus, and shown the tokens, 
demanded back the money. Glaucus repulsed them, answering as 
follows : I neither remember the matter, nor does it occur to me 
that I know any of the circumstances you mention ; but if I can 
recall it to my mind, I am willing to do every thing that is just ; 
and if indeed I have received it, / wish to restore it correctly ; 
but if i have hot received it at all, I shall have recourse to the 
laws of the Greeks against you. I therefore defer F'^ttling this 
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matter with you for four months from" the present time. (3.) 
The Milesians, accordingly, considering it a great calamity, 
departed, as being deprived of their money. But Glaucus went u> 
Delphi to consult the oracle ; and when he asked the oracle 
whether he should make a booty of the money by an oath, the 
Pythian assailed him in the following words : * (ilaiicus, son of 
Epicydes, thus to prevail by an oath, and to make a booty of the 
money, will be a present gain : swear, then ; for death even 
aw'aits the man who keeps his oath. But there is a nameless son 
of Perjury, wdio lias neither hands nor feet ; he pursues swiftly, 
until, having seized, he destroys ‘the^ whole race, and all the* 
house. But the race of a man who keqiS his oath is afterwards 
more blessed.^ Glaucus, having heard this, entreated tlie god to 
pardon the words ho had sjioken. But the Pythian said, that to 
tempt the god, and to commit the crime, were the same thing, 
Glaucus, therefore, having sent for the Milesian strangers, re- 
stored them the money. With what design this story has been 
told you, G Athenians, shall now be mentioned. There is at pre- 
sent not a single dcsrenrlant of (Baiicus, nor any house which is 
supposed to liave belonged to Glaucus ; but he is utterly extir- 
pated from Sparta. Thus it is right to have no other thought 
concerning a deposit, than to restore it when it is demanded.” 
Leutychides having said this, but linding the AUienians did not 
even then listen to him, departed. 

87, But the /Eginetie, before they received punishment for tlie 
injuries they had done to the Athenians, to gratify the 'Fhebans,* 
acted as follows : Being offended with the Athenians, and think- 
ing themselves injured, they prepared to revenge themselves on 
the Athenian'> : and as the Athenians happened to have a five- 
benched galley at Suniurn, they formed an ambuscade and took 
the ship 'I'heoriSjt filled with the principal Athenians ; and having 
taken the men, they put them in chains. 88. The Athenians, 
having been treated thus by tlie /Bgineta?, nb longer delayed to 
devise all sorts of plans against them. Now there was in' yfegina 
an eminent man named Nicodromus, son of CnmtUus ; 
incensed against the AcgincUc on account of his fonner banish- 
ment from the island, and now hearing that the Athenians were 
preparing to do a mischief to the yEginetm, entered into an 
agreement with the Athenians for the betrayal of yEgiua, men- 
tioning on what day he would make the attempt, and om what it 
would be necessary for them to come to his assistance** After 
this Nicodromus, according to his agreement with the Athenians, 
seized that which is callca the old town* 89. Tte Athenians, 
however, did not arrive at the proper time, for they happen^ not 
to have a sufficient number of ships to en^ge with the ^gine^ ; 

♦ Se/ B. V. ch* 80, 81. 

j- rhft lEcori'si was a vessel which was sent every year to Delos to 4^ 
•senhee to ApoUa 
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and while they were enlreating the Corinthians to furnisn tiiem 
wuli sljips, their plan was ruined. The Corinthians, for they were 
then on vcr)-' friendly terms with them, at their request supplied 
the Athenians with twenty ships ; and they furnished them, 
iettinj:^ them to hire for hve drachma; for each ; bec<iuse by their 
laws they were forbidden to give them for notliing. The 
Athenians, therefore, having taken these and their own, manned 
seventy ships in all, and sailed to yKgina, and arri\ ed one day 
after that agreed upon. 90. Nicodroinus, when the Atiienians did 
not anivc at the proper time, em])aikcd on ship-board and inpdc 
his escape from /Egina ; and ' iiiers of the J- giuetie accompanied 
him, to whom the Athenians gave Suniuin for a habitation ; and 
they, sallying from thence, plundered the /Egineta; in the island. 
'I'his, however, happened subsequently. 91. In the mean time 
the most wealthy of the /1'^gint‘ta* overpowered the common 
people, who, together with* Xicodit^mus, had revoked against 
them, and afterwards, having sulxlued them, they led tliem out to 
execution. And on this occasion they meuned a guilt, which 
they were unable to expiate by any roniruance ; but they were 
cjectcl out of the island, bcioie the gi^ddess be<'ame propitious to 
them. For having taken seven hundred of the common people 
prisoners, they led them out to e.xei uiion ; and one of them, 
having escaped from his bond's, tied to the porch of Ceres the 
lawgiver, and seizing the door-handle, held it fa^^t : but they, 
when they were unable by dragging to tear h>m cut off his 

hands, and so took him away ; and the Irmds were left sticking 
on the door-liandles. 92. Thu^, then, the J'.ipneUc treated their 
own people. Ikit when the Athenians ain\cd with their seventy 
ships, they came to an engagement, and b(ing ( oncjutacd in the 
seadight, they called on the same persons as before for assist- 
ance, t/iat fjT, on the, Ar.;i\eb. T]ic\, however, would not any 
lont^er succour them, but conip!am<xl iliat the ships of the 
A^gincUe, having been forcibly seized by Clcomencs, had touched 
on the territory of Argos, and the crews had disembarked with 
the Lacediemonians. Some men had also disembarked from 
Sicytmkin ships in the same invasion ; and a penalty was im- 
posed upon them by the Argives, to pay a thousand talents, five 
nundreu each* The Sicyonians, accordingly, acknowledging that 
they had acted unjustly, made an agreement to pay one hundied 
talents, and be free from the rest ; but the /F.gincue would not 
own lh«mselve$ in the wrong, and were very obstinate. On this 
account, therefore, none of the Argives were sent by the common- 
wealth to assist , them ; but, on their request, volunteers wmiXo 
the number of a thousand : a general, whose name was Eurybates, 
and who had practised for the pentathlon, led, them ; the greater 
number of these never returned home, but were slain by the 
Athenians in i£gina* The general, Eurybates, engaging in 
tingle combat, killed three several antagonists in that manner. 
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but was slain by the fourth, So[>hanes of Decelca. 93. 'flie 
however, having' attacked the fleet of the Athenians, 
when they were in disorder, obtained a victory, and took four of 
their ships with the men on boaul. 

94. War was accordingly kinvilcd between the Athenians and 
/hlginetic. lUit the I'crsian j)uihi]cd his o\vn dc.'iign, for the 
\ ant continualiy reminded him to icmeinlxT the Athenians, a id 
the li^isiratidic rcmsunily impoi tuned him and aceused the 
Ailienians ; and at the satin' time Darius, laying hold of tnis {»re- 
text, was desirou^^ rh* subduing those people of <heecc who h.at 
lefused to give Imn cailh and natta*. He therefore di'.mi' id 
Mardonius from his cuimnand, he< 'aiiije he had siircecde<l dl m 
his expeilition ; and having appointed other general, he sent 
them against Erctiia and Athens, Jiamrfy, Han,^, wlio was a Meue 
by birth, and Anaphernes, of AttaphcinC'i, his oun nephew ; 
and he despatclied them witli ^tijct orders, having enslruetl 
Athens and Eretna, to bring the bondsmen into liis presence, 
95. When these generals who were appointed left the king, and 
reached the Alcian phun of Ciliiaa, laingmg with ihian a numerous 
and welEequipjicd army, while they were there encamped the 
whole naval force rcquiri.d from each people came up : the horse- 
transports were also present, which Daiius in the prececimg year 
had commanded his tributaries to prcjiarc. Having put the horses 
on board of these, and having emliatked the land-forces in the 
ships, they sailed for Ionia with six hundred triremes. From 
thence they did not sieer their ships along the continent diiect 
towards the Hellespont and I'hrai'o ; but parting fiom Samos 
tliey directed their course across the b anan sea, and through the 
islands ; as appeam to me, chirtly, dreading the circumnavigation 
of Athos, because in the preceding year, in attempting a passage 
that way, iliey hmi sustained gicri’t loss ; and besides, Naxos 
compelled tliem, m»t liaving been befon' captured, 96. When, 
being carried out ol the fr.snan s^'ii, they anivcd ofT Naxos (for 
the Persians, bearing in mind wh^t hid tMrmerly happened,* piir- 
po-,ed to attack this pla< e mv.), the NaKians^flcd to the moun- 
tains, and did not awa.t thvir approach* the Persians, 
ha^'ing seized as manv of fiimii as thev rould lay hold of, as slaves, 
set Are to both the sacred buildings and the city ; and having done 
this, they proceeded against tlie rest of the islands. 

97. While they were doing this, the I )clians also, abandoning 
Delos, fied to Tenos ; but as the fleet was sailing down^ towards 
it, Datis, having sailed forweard, would not permit the ships to 
anchor near the island, but further on, off Rhenca ; and he, having 
ascertained where the Delians were, sent a herald and addressed 
them as follows : Sacred men, why have you fled, forming an 
unfavourable opinkm of me ? For both 1 myself have so niuch 
wisdom, and am so ordered by the king, that in the region where 

« Sa B. V. ch. 34. 
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the two deities* wcie born, no ]»arm should be done either to the 
country itself or its inhalnt.uus. Kctiirn, tliereforc, to \our houses, 
ami resume possession of ihc inland.” Tliis he sent to 

the Delians l^y means of'aheiald ; and aflcr\vard-> Jjavini; heaped 
up three hundred talents of frankiiiecn^e u])on tlic altar, he burnt 
it. 9S. Datis, ar'fordmply, ha\iii.t done tlu'^, saiU'd with the army 
first Uiptinst haa'tria, takiu:,'- witli liim Irotli Ionian ^ and .^-lolians. 
Hut after he had put out to sea from thenre, DtIm:, was shai.en 
l:>y an earlht|uake, as the Delian^ say, the tost an i Inst time ih.ir 
it was so aifoeted to my time, \nd the deit ; a— ir.^ally by tlii s 
portent intimated to men the eviD that were a]u>ul tu befall them, 
hor during tlie ici.^n^s of bboius, ^^•n of liNsia-pes, of Xerxes, son 
of Darius, and of Artaveisi's. son <'f Xei\es ; duniiLt the^e three 
surressivc {.tenerntions, moK* flea.^iers belell (lrec(e than durini^ 
the twenty ^generations th.b ])t(.f<sl<‘d the tiiim ot Darius; partly 
brought upon it liy the I'ni'^iaus, and pU'b by the opief men 
ainonpvt them orntendin't for jarwer. So Uiat it is noth im- 
probable th.u Delos should be mo\(d at tliat linn*. ha\ been 
until tlren unmo\ed : and in an or.u le iesp<M tin^ jt, it had been 
thus written : *‘1 will rno\e even Delos, nlihouph hitherto un- 
moved/’ And in the Dns lan lanemn e these n.ones mean,— 
Danus, *’‘one who restiains’ : Xercs. "a waMior'; and 
Arlaserxes, *' a mi)^bty wainor. ' Ihn-'. tlien, the taeeks may 
rightly designate ihe'^e kings m liieir Im'/g : .e,e 

99, The bnlrari tn<, alter they had. jJooM from Delos, touehctl 
at the islands ; and from llumee th<.\ ‘o* »;>• wah th'un men tj 
serve in the .irins, and cauual awa\ the * ns ol the idamlei > for 
hostages. And when, having sailedl o-nml the i-Iands, they 
louthed at Carystus, as the Carysbans weeld not giv'c hostages, 
and refused to bear anus against their neigjd-xuiring ( itii's, mcMu- 
ing Kietria and Athvn^, they iheieupun besieged litem, and 
ravaged their counuy, until at last the Caiystians abo submitted 
to the will of the ^Persians. 100 The ha etnans, being informed 
that the Persian armament was sailing against tliem, entieated 
the Athenians to assist them ; and the Ailienians did not lefusc 
thcir%^d, but gave them as auxiliaries tho^e fair thousand men t(* 
whotn had been allotted the territory of the horse-feeding 
Chalcidians.f Hut the coum iU ot the Kn-b t rns w eie n<)t at ali 
sound: they sent for llie Atlii'nl.oH indeed, but ludd divuled 
opinions; for some of them ]nupo‘>ed to abandon tlie city, n/b/ 
to retirtxo the fastnesses of Du1)<va ; but oiheis of tliein, hoping 
that they should derive gain to themselves from tlie Pei^ians, weie 
planning to betray their country. But .Ivschines, son of Nothon, 
a man of rank among the Evetruns, being informed of the views 
of both parties, communicated to the Atheni:?ns, who had come, 
the whole slate of their aOairs ; and entreated them to return to 
their own country, lest they too should pciish. The Athenians 
♦ AdoIIo and Diana. f Ste 3 , V. ch, 77. 
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followed this advice of ^Ischincs, and having crossed over to 
(Jropvis, saved themselves. loi. In the mean time the Persians, 
sailing on, directed their ships’ course to Tamynie, Chcerea, and 
Jvgiha, of the Erclrian teiritory ; and having taken possession 
of these places, they immediately disembarked the horses, and 
made preparations to attack the enemy. I5ut the Eretrians had 
no thoughts of going out against them and fighting, but since 
that opinion had prevailed, that they should not abandon the city, 
their only care now was, if by any means they could defend the 
walls. A violent attack on the walls ensuing, for six days many 
fell on both sides ; but on the* Seventh, Euphorbus, son of 
Alcimachus, and Philargus, son of Cyncus, men of rank among 
the citizens, betrayed the city to the Persians^ Put they, having 
gained entrance into the city, in the fust place pillaged and set 
flic 10 the temples, in revenge for those that had been burnt at 
Saidis ; and in the next, they enslaved the inhabitants, in 
obedience to the commands of Daiius. 

102. Having subdued Krelria, and lested a few days, they sailed 
to Attica, pressing them ver) and e\]>ccting to treat the 

Athenians in the same way ns they had the Ivretnans. Now as 
Marathon was the spot m AUu a In st adapted for cavalry, and 
nearest to Eretria, llippias, son of Jd.si.straUis, conducted them 
there. 103. But the -\thcni.ins, when they heard of this, also sent 
tlieir forces to Marathon : and ten getierals led them, of whom 
the tenth was Milliadcs, who^e father, Ciinon,* son of Slesagoras, 
hrid been bani>licd from Alliens by Pisistratus, son of Hippocrates. 
During his exile, it was his good fortune to obtain the Olympic 
pii/e in the four-horse chaiiot race, and having gained this victory, 
he transferred the honour to Milliades, his brother by the same 
mother ; and afterwards, in the next Olympiad, being victorious 
with the same mares, lie permitted Idsistratus to be proclaimed 
victor ; and having conceded the victory to him, he returned 
home under terms. And after he had gained another Olympic 
pii/ce with these same marcs, it happe ned lha\ he died by the 
hands of the sons of Pisistr.it us, when Pisistratus himself was no 
longer alive : they slew him near the Prytancum, having i^laccd 
men to waylay him by night. Cinion was buried in front of the 
city, beyond that which is called the road through Cocla, and 
opposite him these same mares were buried, whi ;h won the three 
Olympic prizes. Other marcs also had already done the same 
thing, belonging to Evagoras the Lacedaemonian ; but besides 
these, none others. ^ Stesagoras, the cider of the sons of Cimon, 
was at that time being educated by his paternal uncle Miltiadcs, 
in the Chersonese, but the younger by Cimon himself at Athens, 
and he had the naipe of Miltiades, from Miltiades, the founder of 
the Chersonese. 104. At that time, then, this Miltiades, coming 
from the Chersonese, and having escaped a two-fold deathf 
* See ch; 39--4t. 
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became general of the Athenians : for in the first place, the 
Pinenicians, having pursued him as far as Imbros, were exceed* 
ingly desirous of seizing him, and carrying him up to the king ; 
and in the next, when he had escaped them, and had returned 
to hib own country, and thought himself in safely, his enemies 
thereupon, having attacked him, and brought him before a court 
of justice, prosecuted him for tyranny in the Chersonese. But 
ha\'ing escaped these also, he was at length appointed general 
of the Athenians, being chosen by the people. 

105. And first, while the .gcmerals were yet in the city, they 
despatched a herald to Sparta, one Phidippidcs, an Athenian, 
who was a courier, by piofession, mu* who aticnded to this very 
business. This man, then, as Phidijipides liimself said and 
reported to the Athcn{.ln^, P.ui met near .Mount Parthenion, 
above 'J'egca ; ami Pan, calling out the name of Phidippides, 
hade him ask the Athenians uiiy liiev jKiid no aucntion to him, 
wlio was well inclined to tlie .Athenians, and had often been 
useful to thc'U, and wouiil be so berealter. I'he Athenians, there- 
fore, as their affairs weie then in a pu^^perous (onciuion, believed 
that this was true, arul erected a temple to Pan beneath tiie 
Acropolis, and in csmsecpicnce of tli.it mess.ige they propitiate 
Pan witli ycaily san itiues and tlu* toi\ h race. 106. ’This Phitlip- 
pides, being sent by the generals at that tune when he sanl lAtn 
appeared to him, arrived m Sparta on th.e following day after his 
departure from the city of the Athcni.ins, ami on comi.ig in 
presence of the magistrate^, he .said, “ l.a( e<.hemonians, the 
Atlienians entreat you to ass, tlu m, and not to sutfer the mobt 
ancient city among the (iiecks to tali into bond.ige to barbarians : 
for I’hetria is ahc.idy redmed to sl.ixory, and (hecfc has become 
weaker by the Jo^s of a lenovMied ciuf’ lie accoidmgly de- 
livered the mess.ige iucoubng to his msiruc lions, and they re- 
solved indeed to assist tlie Athenians ; but it was out of their 
power to do so immediately, as they were unwilling to violate the 
law: for it was the ninth day <»t ihc ruiicnt month; and they 
said they could not inai ch out on tin* ninth day, the moon's circle 
not bc^ng full. They, therefore, waitco fin tlie lull moon, 

107, iMeanwhilc Hippias, son of PisisP'Otus, had led the • 
b naans to Marathon, having the preceding mglu ^ecn the li'Uo ^ 
mg vision in his sleep, llijipias tancied that he lay with his own 
mother; he inferred, therefore, from the dream, that ha\ing 
returned to Athens ami recovered the sovereignty, lie should die 
an old man in his own country, lie diew' this inference from the 
vision. At that time, as he was leading the way, he first of all 
landed the slaves from Eretria on the island of the Siyreans, 
called *Egilia ; and next he moored the ships as they came to 
Marathon, and drew up the barbarians as they disembarked on 
land : and as he was busied in doing this, it happened that he 
sneezed and coughed more violently than he was accustomed j 

y 2 
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and as he was far advanced in years, several of his teeth were 
loose, so that through the violence of his cough he threw out one 
of these teetli ; and as it fell on the sand, he used every en- 
deavour to tlnd it, but when the tooth could no where be found, he 
drew a deep sigh, and said to the by-standers, “ This country is 
not ours, nor shall we be able to subdue it ; whatever share 
bclongeth to me, my tooth possesses/ llippias accordingly 
infer! ed that his vision liad Ixcn thus fuliillcch 

lOtS. When tlie Athenians ueic diawn up in a place snered to 
Hercules, the PIata.'<ins came to tlveir assistance with ail their 
forces. For the Plata* ovs lu'ul given themselves up to the Athen- 
ians, and the Atln nian-i had alrea<ly inulcrgone many toils on 
ibei'* account : and tliey gave themselves up on the following 
tjccasicn. Ihe hema laud piesscd by the 'rhebans, 

first offered themse]\es to ( icomenes, son of Anaxand rides, and 
to the LaLed.vmoni.tns wlm haj)pened to be {)M‘scnt. 'J hey wouhl 
not receive iiicm, but eaUlrcsNcd them as follows : “ We live at tfro 
gieat a distance, and such as-a^nmee would be of little value to 
you ; for \'oii would often be enslaved before any of us could be 
informed of it. We advise vou. theiei<jre, to give yourselves up to 
the Athenians, who me vom* mughbouis, and aic imt backward in 
assisting/^ 'J'lie I.acetiaunomans gave this ach ice, so much 
from any good-will t(> tin* idatmans, as from a desire that the 
Ailienians might be siibjett to toil, by being set at variance* with 
the lio otians. The Laci*(Ia‘monians, aerortlingly, gave this advice 
to the Platmans, and they did not di*^rcgard it, but when the 
Atlienians were peP /i’mng the ^aMed ntos to the twelve gods, 
they sat clown at the altar as s'lpjdiint-, and dclivcied llicmselves 
up. Put tlie Tficbans, havingheard ot tins, marclied against tlic 
Plalcean:), and the Atlu nians went to assist; and as they w’e«'e 
about to engage in battle, the Corinthians interfered ; for liappcn- 
ing to be ])reient, and mefli.iling betwcim them, at tin* rci[uest of 
botii parties, they prc^crilx-d the limit-, to tlr^; country in the 
following manner : that the 'J hebans slioukl leave alone those 
of the Piceotians who did, not wash to be ranked ainoijg the 
lireotians. The Corinthi.iiis, having made this decision, returned 
home; but the Ihiotians att.u ked the Athenians as they were 
departing, but having attacked them were worsted in the battle, 
The Athenians, thcrcfoic, passing beyond the limits which tiu? 
Corinthians had fixed for the Plata aiii,— passing beyomi these 
they made the Asopus and Hysim to ])c the boundary between tue 
"I’hebans and Platteans. The Platieans, therefore, gave them- 
selves up to the Athenians in the manner above described ; and 
at that time came to assist them at Marathon. 

109. The opinions of the Athenian generals were divided, one 
party not consenting to engage, “ because they were too few to 
engage with the army of the Medes ; ” and the others, among 
whom was Miltiades, urging them to give battle. When, there- 
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fore, they were divided, and the worst opinion was likely to 
pre\'ail, thereupon, for there was an eleventh voter wlio was 
apptunied minister of war amon;^ the Athenians, for the Athenians 
in ancient times gave the minister of war an equal vote with the 
^uMierals, and at that time C ilinnaclius of Aplnciiue was minister 
of war ; to him, ihcrcfoie, Miltiade^ came ami sj^oke as follows : 

it now depends on you, Callimachus, either to enslave Athens ; 
or, by preservinp^ its liberty, to leave a mcmori.vi of yourself to 
eveiy age, such as not even llarmodius and Aristogiton have left. 
For the Athenians were* ne\er in so great lianger tiom the time 
they were first a people. And if they surrumb to the Medes, it 
has Ijccn determined what they are to Mitter, wiien delivered up to 
llippias; but if ‘the city survives, it will become tlic tirst of the 
Grecian cities. How, then, this k an bo brought to pass, and ho\v 
the power of deriding this matter depends on you, I will now 
proceed to explain, T he opin f>ns of us generals, who arc ten, aio 
(liviflcd ; the one party urging that wc shuuUl engage ; the other, 
that we should not engage. Now' if we do not engage. 1 expect 
that some great dissmision arising amongst us will Hiako the 
inin<ls of the Athenians, so as to induce tliem to a compliance 
w’ith the Idedos. but if wc im gage befoie any cLivtardU thought 
aii'ses in the minds of ‘^omc of the AtlKuiaii'^, if the gods are im- 
partial, we shall l)e able to get die better m the engagement. All 
these things, therefore, are mnv in your power, and entirely 
dc[)cnd on you. For if you will supf'iort my opinion, your country 
will be free, rind the city the lir^t m Greece ; but if }ou join with 
those who W'ould dissuade us liom an eng igement, the contiary of 
the advantages I have enumeiatod will fall lo \our k)i." no. 
iMiliiade'^,by these words, gamed iiver C'ailimachus, and the ojiinion 
of the mini-tcr of war lieing added, it wa^ delcnnmed to engage. 
Aftcrw'ards the generals whose opinions had been given to 
engage, as the command for the day de\olvcil upon c:u li of them, 
gave It up to Milliad<‘s ; but he, ha\ing acccjitcd it, would not 
come to an engagement, before his own turn to command tame. 

III. When it came round to lus turn, then the Athenians were 
drawn out in the following ouier for the purpose of engaging. 
1‘he war-minister, Callimachus, commanded the right wing, foi 
the law at that time W'as so settled among the Athenians, that the 
w'ar-ministcr should ha\e the right wing. He ha\ing tliis com- 
mand, the tribes succeeded as they were usually reckoned, ad- 
joining one another ; but the PlattXans were drawm out last of all, 
occupying the loft wing. Now', ever since tliat battle, when the 
Athenians offer sacrifices and celebrate the public festivals which 
take place every live years, the Athenian herald prays, saying, 
** May blessings attend both the Alhcniai\s and the PlatacansA 
At that time, when the Athenians were drawn out at Marathon, 
the following was the case j their line was equal in extent to the 
Medic line, but the middle of it was but few deep, and there the 
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Jiiic was weakest ; but each wing was strong in numbers, na. 
When they were thus drawn out, and the victims were favourable, 
tliercupon the Athenians, as soon as they were ordered to charge, 
advanced against the baibarians in double-quick time, and the 
space between them was not less than eight slades. Hut the 
Tersians, seeing them charging at full spcecl, prepared to receive 
them ; and they imputed madness to them, and that utterly de- 
structive, when they saw that they were few in number, and that 
they ruslied on at full speed, though they had no cavalry, nor 
archers. So the barbanans surmised. The Athenians, however, 
when they engaged in close rank', wTth the barbarians, fought in 
a manner wot thy of recoid. For they, the first of all the Cirecks 
whom tve know of, chaiged the enemy at full speed, and they first 
endured the sight of the Medic garb, and the men that wore it ; 
but until that tune the very name of the Modes was a terror to the 
Greeks 113. 'i'he battle at M,irathan la'^tcd a long time ; and in 
the middle of the line, wheie the Perbians themselves and the 
Sacm weie arrayed, the barbarians were victorious; in this part, 
then, the barbaiians conquered, and having broken the line, pur- 
sued to the interior ; but in both wings the Athenians and the 
Plat.eans were victorious ; and having gained the victory, they 
allo\scd the defeated poiiion of the barbarians to tlee ; and having 
united both wings, they fought with tliose that had broken tlicir 
centre, and the Athenians were victorious. They folloived the 
Persians in their flight, cutting tliem to pieces, till, reaching the 
shore, they called for fire and attm ked the ships. 

114, And in the first pLue, in this battle the war-minister, 
Callimachus, was killed, having proved himself a brave man ; 
and among the generals, Stcsilaus, son of Thrasylas, perished ; 
and in the next jiiace Cynaigeirus, son of Euphorion, having laid 
hold of a ship's poop, liad his hand severed by an axe aiul fell : 
and besides, many other distingui'^licd Athenians %vcre sUin. 
115. In this manner the Aiiicni.ins made themscjycs masters of 
seven ships : but whih the rest the barbarians ‘ rowing rapidly 
back, and after taking oif the Icretrian slaves from the island 'm 
which they hud left them, sailed round .Sunium, wishing to aiftici- 
pate the Athenians in reaching the city. The charge prevailed 
among the Athenians, that they formed this design by the con- 
trivance the Alcmiconidui ; for that they, having agreed with 
the Persians^ held up a shield to them when they were on board 
their ships. 116, They then sailed round Sunium. But the 
Athenians marched with all speed to the assistance of the city^ 
and were beforehand in reaching it before the barbarians arrived ; 
and having come from the precinct of Hercules at Marathon, they 
took up their station ii; another precinct of Hercules at Cynosarges ; 
but the barbarians, having laid to with their fleet off Phalcrimv 
for this w£is at that time the port of the Athenians, having 
anchored their ships there for a time, they sailed away tor 
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117. In this battle at Marathon there died of the barbarians about 
6,4CX3 men ; and of the Athenians, 192 : so many fell on' both 
silks, fhe follow) nj^ prodigy occurred there : an Athenian, 
K})i7.clus, son of Cuphagoras, while fighting in the medley, and 
beha\ ing valiantly, was deprived of siglit, though wounded in no 
part of his liody, nor struck from a distance ; and he continued to 
be blind from that time for the remainder of his life, I have heard 
that he used to give the following account of his loss. He thought 
that a large hcavy>armed man stood before him, whose beard 
shaded the wliole of his shield ; ih.at this sperne passed by 
him, and kilie<l the man tliMt stoi^^i by his side. Such is the 
account, I have been informed, Epizclus used to give. 

1 1 S. batis, on his way bark wiili the armament to Asia, when he 
came to Myconus, saw a vision in his sleep : what the vision was 
is not related ; but he, as soon as day ajipeared, caused a searct 
to be made through the ships : and liaving found in a Fhcxinician 
i>hi]> a gilded image of Apollo, he inquired whence it had been 
robbed ; and having learnt fnmi what tmnple it was, he sailed in 
his own ship to Delos, and, as at that time the Delians had come 
back to the island, he deposited the nmige in the temple, and 
charged the Jkdians to (onvey the image to Dclium ot the 
I’hebans ; that place is on the otuo.t, uppusiie Chalcis : Dati'q 
accordingly, having given this charge, sailed away. The Dehans, 
however, did not convey back thus statue, but the Thebans them- 
selves^ twenty years aftenvards, (wnied it to Delinm, in obedience 
to an oracle, 119, Those of the Rietiians who had been enslaved, 
Datis and Artaphernes, as soon as they 1 cached Asia, look up to 
Susa. But king Darius, before tlie Eretiians were made rajitivc, 
harboured deep resentment again'^t them, as the Eretrians had 
been the first to begin acts of inin^ticc : but when he saw them 
brought into his presence, and subu ct to power, he did them 
no other harm, but settled them in the Ci'>s:ari tcintory at a station 
of his own, the name of which is Ardeiiaa; it is 210 stades 
distant from Si#sa, and foity from the well which pvotiuccs three 
different substances ; for asphalt, salt, and oil are drawn up from 
it, ii^the following manner. It is pumped up by means of a swipe, 
and instead of a bucket half of a wine*skin is attached to it ; having 
dipped down with this, a man draws it up and then pours the con- 
tents into a receiver ; and being poured from this into another, it 
assumes three diiTerenl forms : tlie asphalt and the salt immediately 
bccop;ic solid, but the oil they collect, and the I'crsians call it 
rhadinace ; it is black and emits a strong odour. Here king 
Darius settled the Eretrians ; who, even to my time, occupied this 
territory, retaining their ancient language. Such things took place 
with regard to tlie Krelrian.s. 120. Two thousand of 1)10 Lacc- 
diemonians came to Athens afiiw the lull* makitvg siu h 

haste to be in time, that they ariived in Attica on the third day 
mfter Idtving Sparta, But having come too late for the battiej they, 
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nevertheless, desired to see the Medos ; and proceeded to 

Maiatia'n, they saw the slain : and aftcrwardSyliavint; commended 
the Athenians and their acliievcinent, they returned home. 

121. Jt is a marvel to me, and J cannot credit the report, that 
the Alcma'onid.e ever held up a shield to the I'crsians by aj^rce- 
mont, v\i'>hin.L; that the Athenian', should be subject to the bar- 
barians and l^> Hip}>ias ; for lhe> were evidently haters of tyrants 
more th.in, cm equally with, Cdlias, son of rheenippus, and father 
of Itipponams. Foj Callias was the only one of all the Athenians 
vvho, when Pi-istratiis was driven from Athens, dared to purchase 
his ;^oods when pul up to sale bv the public cner, and he devised 
every thin^i; else that u.i', most liostilc to liinh 122. This Callias 
deserves to have frequent mention made ot him. by everyone : lirst 
of all, on a' '’ouut of wliat Ini', l)een alicady mentioned, as bcitif^ 
a man anient in assortiirjt the fioodom of in-> oountry ; and in the 
nest place, accc-unt of what be did at (dympia, havinj^ been 
v ictorious m the hoi ^eoa( c. and second in the chariot*racc, and 
iia\ iuLT before won the p:./,e in the Pyiliian .ttames. he was dis- 
lnvj,ui'>hed amoic^^ ah th- (locks for tlic jtrc'alost miiniticcnce : 
U'- ueover, vvitli i(‘;qard to In^ daupliters, wlio vveie tliree in number, 
he behaved m llie folhr'Cinq m. inner : when tliev were of tit aj<c 
fur innrn<i,i(e he pave them a most mapniti<'ent piesent, andprati'* 
fiod their wishes ; for he gave each to that man of all the 
Athenians whom she wished to select for her own husband. 123, 
And the Alcma*onida'‘ we-c hat'U^ of tyrants, e<|ually with, or not 
at all less than Inni. It is therefore a niarvx‘1 to me, and I cannot 
admit the charge, tint they hehl np a shield, who at all times 
shunned the tv rants, and by uho.-vc camirivance the Pisistratuko 
abainloned tlie ivranny.'^ 'rims, m my judgment, these were the 
peiboits who iiiierated Athens imuh more tfian liannodiiis and 
All U'piton. tor tliey, bv sht)inp 1 1 ipparchus, exasperated the sur- 
vivurs of the in'.! aoitid.o, but dul not any tlie nuue put an end to 
the tviunny of the re's! ; wlierea.s the Alomteomd.n manifestly 
libciMKal their country, if indeed they were tlv; pet sons who 
pcrsu.ided the Pythiaii to enjoin the Lacedainonians to liberate 
Athens, as 1 have aheady showmf 124. Put perhaps, havinj^ 
some ^^rad;:;e acrainst the Alheiiian peopjle, they betrayed Tlieir 
count! y? Tliere were not, liowev'cr, any otlicr men w»ho were 
more highly esteemed among the Atlicnians than them, or who 
were more honoured : so tliat it is not consistent with re<lson, that 
a sliield was held up by them from such a mbtive. Still a shield 
was held up ; and this cannot be denied, for so it was ; but who it 
was that held it up I arn not able to say further than tliis. 

125. The Alcmaionidm were even from a very early period dis« 
tinguished at Athens ; for through Alcnucon, and again through 
Megacles, they became very distinguished. For, in the first place, 
Alcmajon, son of Megacles, was coadjutor to the Lydians from 
B. V. chap. 62-65. t B. V. chap, 6a. 
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Sardis, who came on the part of Crmsus to consult the oracle at 
Delphi * and he assisted them zcalou^'ly : and Cra siis being in- 
formed by the Lydians, who had gone to consult the oracle, that 
he had done him good service, sent for him to Sardis ; and when 
he arrive<l, presented him with so much gokl as he could carry 
away at once on his own person Alcma'on, for the purpose of 
such a present, had recoin se to the f'ollouing expedient : having 
put on a large cloak, and having loft a deep fold m the cloak, and 
having drawn on the widest boots ho ( ould imd, lie went into the 
treasury to which they conducted iiim : and mooting with a heap 
of gold-dust, he fust stuffed around Ids Icg-^ as miiMi gold as the 
boots would contain : and then, having idled the whole fold with 
gokl, and having spruikled the gold-dust ovci the hair of his head, 
and put more into his mouth, ho went out of the livasuvy, dragging 
his boots with difilculty, and rosombling any thing rather than a 
man ; for his mouth was btiiiYcd, and he was ail over swollen. 
Cra-sus, when he saw him, huiNi into laughier ; and he gave Imn all 
that, and besides, presented him with otlur things luit of less \alue 
than it. l‘hus this family became oMieinely rich : and this 
Alcnueon, having by tlie>e moans hied h orses, won the prize in 
the Olympic games. 136. In the su*<md genet at ion after, 
Cbsthencs, tyrant of Sicyon, raised the familv, ho that it became 
far more celebrated among the (irceks than it had been before. 
For Clisthenes, son of Aristonynni*-, son id M)ron, son of Andreas, 
had a daughter whose name wms Agarista ; her lie resohed to 
give in marriage to the man whom he should lind the most accom- 
plished of all the Greeks. When therofuicthe Olympian games 
were being celebrated, Chsthenes, being \ ictorious in tliean in the 
chariot race, made a jiroclamation : "Mhat whoever of the Gi reeks 
deemed himself worth v to become tlie son-in daw of Clistlume's, 
should come to Sicyoii on the sixtieth day, or even liefore ; since 
(.disthenes had determined on the marriage in a year, reckoning 
from the sixtieth day.^^ I'hcrcupon such of the Greeks as were 
puffed up with tl*emsclves and their country, came as suitors ; 
and Clisthenes, having made a racecour:>c and pakvstra for them, 
kept lt|or this very purpose. 127. Fiom Italy, accoidinoly, came 
Smind^ides, son of Hippocrates, a Sybarite, who more than any 
other man reached the highest pitch of luxuiy (and Sybaris was 
at that time in a most tlourishing condition) ; and Damasus of 
Siris, son of Amyris called the Wise : these came from Italy. 
From tlje Ionian gulf, Amphimnestus, son of Kpi^trophus, an 
Epidamnian ; he came from the Ionian gulf. An /kAolian came, 
Males, brother of that Titormus who surpassed the Greeks in 
strength, and fled from the society of men to the extremity of the 
,*Cto 1 ian territory, Apd from Peloptmncsus, Leocedcs, son of 
Fheidon tyrant of the Argives, a t/tsayu/a/r/ oP that Pheidon who 
introduced measures among the Peloponnesians, and was the most 
♦ U. 1, chap. 47, 53, 55. 
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insolent of all the Creeks, who having removed the Elcan empires, 
himself regulated the games at Olympia ; his son accordingly 
came. And Amiantus, son of Lycurgiis, an Arcadian from 
I'rapezus ; and an Azenian from the city of Pjeos, Laphanes, son 
of Kuphorion, who, as the story is told in Arcadia, received the 
Dioscuri in his liouse, and after that entertained all men ^ and an 
Elean, Onomastus, son of Agmus : these accordingly came from 
the i’*eloponnesus itself. Eiom Athens there came JVlegacles, <ion 
of Alcnueon, the same who had visited ('rcesius, at\d aiKvthcr, 
Hippoclides, sun of Tisandcr, who surpassed the Athenians m 
wealth and beauty. From Ki etna, which wms tlourishing at that 
time, came Lysanias ; he was the only one from Euba'a. And 
from Thessaly there came, of the Scopades, Diactorides a 
Cranonian ; and from the ^lolossi, Alcon. 128. So many were 
the suitors. When they had arn\ed on the appointed day 
Ciisthencs made inquiries of their country, and the lamily of each ^ 
then detaining them for a year he made trial of their manly 
qualities, their dispositions, learning, and morals ; holding famili.ir 
intercourse with each separately, and with all together, and lead- 
ing out to the gymnasia such of them as were younger ; but most 
of all he made trial of them at the banquet ; for as long as he 
detained them, he did this throughout, and at the same time 
entertained them magnificently. And somehow of all the suitors 
those that had come from Athens pleased him most, and of these 
Hippoclides, son of Tisandcr, was prcfeirccl both on account of his 
manly qualities, and because he wms distantly related to the 
Cypselidx in Corinth. 129. When the day appointed for the 
consummation of the marriage arrived, and for tlie declaration of 
Clisthenes himself, whom he would choose of them all, Clisihenes, 
having sacrificed a hundred oxen, entertained both the suitors 
them-^elves and all the Siryonians ; and when they iuid con- 
cluded the fca^t, the suitois h.ad a contest about music, and any 
subject proposed for conversation. As the drinking went on, Hip- 
poclides, who much attracted the attention of tlHi rest, ordered the 
flute-player to play a dance ; and when the flute-player obeyed, 
he began to dance : and he danced, probably, so as to plerj^e him- 
self ; but Clisthenes, seeing it, beheld the whole matter with 
suspicion. Afterwards, Hippoclides, having rested awhile, ordered 
some one to bring in a table ; and when the tabic came in, he 
first danced Laconian figures on it, and then Attic ones ; and in 
the third place, having leant his head on the table he gesticulalcd 
with his legs. But Clisthene.s, when he danced the first and second 
time revolted from the thought of having Hippoclides for a son-in* 
law, on account of his dancing and w^anl of decorum, yet restrained 
himself, not wishing to burst out against him ; but when he saw 
him gesticulating >Vith his legs, he was no longer able to restrain 
himself, and said : “ Son of Tisandcr, you have danced away your 
marriage.'^ But Hippoclides answered ; No matter to Hippch 
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elides.’* Hence this answer became a proverb, 130, Clisthenes, 
havinj^ commanded silence^ thus addressed the assembled com- 
pany : Cicntlemcn, suitors of iny dau^t^hter, I commend you all, 
and, if it were possible, would g^ratify you all, not selecting one 
of you above the oiher>, nor rejecting tlie rest, iiut as it is not 
possible, since 1 have to determine about a single damsel, to 
indulge the wishes of all ; to such of you as are rejected from the 
maniage i piesent a talent of silver to each, on account of your 
condescending to take a wife from my lannly, and of \ our absence 
from home ; but to Megarles, son of .Mcina on, I betroth my 
daughter Agarista, accordmg to the laws of the Athenians.'* 
W hen Megaries said that he accepted the beuothal, the marriage 
was celebrated by Ghsilienes. 131. 'i'his happened respecting 
the decision between the suitors, and thus the Alcin.eonidje became 
celebrated throughout Greece. Kioni this maniagc sprung Clis- 
thenes, who established the trib(‘s and a dcmociacy among the 
Athenians, taking hib name from his malcinal giandfather the 
Sicyonian ; he was bum to Megaclcs, as was also Hippocrates: 
and from Hippocrates, another Megacles. and another Agari^ta, 
who took her name from Agaribta, dauglilcr of Clisthenes ; she 
havirig married Xanthippus, sou of Arijdiron, and being with child, 
satv a vision in her sleep, and far/'ual that slie brought forth a 
lion ; and after a few days she hero rerirlcs to Xanthippus. 

132. After the defeat r>/' the /Yrsian^ at Maiaihon, Miltiades, 
wdio was before higlily esteemed among the Athenians, then still 
more increased his reputation Having tncrei’orc asked of the 
Athenians seventy ships, and iioops and money, without telling 
them what country he purposed to in\ade, but saying he 
would make them rich if tlicy would follow him, for that he w’ould 
take them to such a country, from wheiue ihc\ would easily bring 
abundance of gold ; speaking thus he asked fi;rtlie ships ; and tlie 
Athenians, elatetl by these hopes, granted them. 133. Miltiades, 
accordingly, having taken with him the troops, sailed against 
Paros, alleging as»a pretext, that the Parians had first begun 
liostililies by sending a trireme with the I’crsian to Marathon. 
This vvjjs his pretended reason; but, in f.ut, he had a grudge 
against me Parians on account of Lysagoras, son of Tisias, who 
was a Parian by birth, and had calumniated him to Hydarnes the 
Persian* Miltiades, having arrived with his forces at the place to 
which he was sailing, besieged the Parians, who weie driven within 
their walls ; and sending a lierald to them, lie demanded a 
hundred talents, saying, that if they did not gi\e him that sum, he 
would not draw off his army until he had destroyed them. The 
Parians never entertained the thought, whether they should give 
Miltiades any money ; but devised means by which they might 
defend the city ; and in addition to other ]dan%, they also in the 
several parts where the wall was most exposed to attack, there 
raised it, during the night, to double its former height. 134. Up 
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to this point of the story all the Greeks agree ; but after this the 
Parians themselves say that it happened as follows. That when 
Miltiadcs was in a state of perplexity, a captive woman, who was 
by birth a Parian, and her name was Timo, conferred with him ; 
she was an inferior priestess of the infernal goddesses. When she 
came into the presence of Miltiades, she advised him, if he deemed 
it of great consequence to take Paros, to act as she should suggest. 
She then made some suggestion ; and he, coming to the mound 
that is before the city, le.xp'cd over the fence of Ceres Thesmo- 
phora, as he was unable to open the door ; and having leaped 
over, he went to the temple, for the purpose of doing sometliing 
within, either to move some of the things that may not be moved, 
or to do something or other. And he was gist at the door, when 
suddenly a thrill of honor came over him, and he went hack by 
the same way ; and in leaping over the fence his thigh was dis- 
located; others say that he hurt his knee. 135. Miltiades 
accordingly, being in a bad plight, sailed back home, neither 
bringing money to the Atlumians, nor having 1 educed Paros, but 
having bcaieged it for six an(l twenty da>s, and lavaged the 
island. The Paiians, being informed that Timo, the priestess of 
the goddesses, lind directed Miltiadi and desiring to punish her 
for so doing, sent deputies to the oiacle at Delphi, as soon as tliey 
were relieved fiom the siege: they sent to inquire whether they 
should put to death the piiestcss of the goddesses, for having 
made known to the enemy the means of capturing her country, 
and for having discovered to Miltiadcs sacred things, which ought 
not to be levealed to the male sex. But the Pythian did not 
allow them, saj ing, ‘Dhat Timo was not to blame for this, but 
that it was fated ^IlUiadcs should come to a miserable end, and 
she had appeared to him as a guide to misfoituncs.*' The Pythian 
gave this an^^vver tt) the Parians. 136. When Miltiades returned 
from Paros, the Athenians were loud in their coinplamis against 
him, both all others, and especially Xanthippiis, son of Ariphron, 
who, bringing a cajut.il chaige against MihiadCa before the people, 
prosecuted him on a charge of deceiving the Athenians. Miltiadcs, 
though present in jicrsoii, ma<le no defence ; for he wms unable, 
as his thigh had begun to'inoitify. Bui while he lay on a couch, 
his friends made a defence for him, dwelling much on the battle’ 
that had been fought at ^Klrathon, and on the capture of Lemnos ; 
since, having taken Lemnos, and inflicted vengeance on the 
Pelasgians, he had given it up to the Athenians. The people so 
far favouring him as to acquit him of the capital offence, and 
having fined him fifty talents for the injury he had done, Miltiade.-, 
soon after ended his life by the putrefaction and mortification of 
his thigh. His son Cimon paid the fifty talents. 

137 , Miltiades, son of Cimon, had possessed himself of Lemnos 
in the following manner. The Jl^elasgians, when they had been 
driven out of Attica by the Athenians, whether justly or unjustly, 
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—(for this I am unable to determine, except so hir as is related), 
Hecaueus, however, son of Heg^esander, says in his history, that it 
was unjustly, for that, when the Athenians saw the lands under 
Ilymettus, which they had given to the Pelasgians in payment for 
the wall they had fonnerly built about the Acropolis ; when the 
Athenians saw this well cultivated, which was before barren and 
of no value, jealousy and a desire of the land took possession of 
them, and so the Athenians drt)ve them out, without alleging any 
other pretence whatever.’* But as the Athenians say, “ they 
justly expelled them ; for that rhcJ’elasgians, while settlcil under 
Mount Ilymettus, made incursions from thence, and ( ommitted 
the following injuries^^ For that their daughters and sons used 
constantly to go for wat<‘r to the Nine Springs, because at that 
time neither they nor the other Creeks luul cloincstic servants : 
and whenever the young women wont there, tlie Pelasgians used, 
out of insolence and ctuuempt, to ofier violence to them ; nor 
were they satisfied wiihdoing this, but at last they woic discovered 
in the veiy an of plotting to attack ihc tiiw 7 hey aJ that they 
themselves showed themselves se) much lietter men ilian them, in 
that, when it was in their power to put the Pelasgians to death, 
since they had found them plotting against them, they would not 
do so, but warned them to depait the cauintry ; and that they, 
accordingly, withdrawing, po^sesi^ctl theniM'lves of other places, 
and amongst them, of Lemnox’' llccatmus has given the former 
account, and the Athenians give the latter. 138. Put ihc-ie 
Pelasgians, who then inhabited Leinnob, and dosirod to be 
revenged on the Athenians, being well acquainted with the 
festivals of the Athenians, stationed fifty-oared gallcvs and laid 
an ambuscade for the Athenian women, .is they celebrated the 
festival of l^iana in Pramon, aiul having (arned many of them 
away fiom ihcncc, they .sailed off, and taking them to Lemnos, 
kept them as concubines. Put when these women were fully su[)- 
pliecl with children,, they instructcil (heir ^o^s in the Attic lan- 
guage and the manners of the Athenians ; they, therefore, would 
not hold any intercourse with the sons of the Pelasgian women 
Imt if an'^ine of their number was bcafbn by one of them, they 
all immediately assisted, and revenged one another ; moreover, 
these boys thought they had a right to got'crn the other boys, and 
proved tar superior to them. Put the I’elasgians, observing this, 
consulted together, and, on consideration, considerable alarm 
came ovciP them, as to what these boys wmild do when they were 
grown up, if tliey already determined to assist each other against 
the sons of their lawful wives, and even now endeav oured to rule 
over them. Thereupon, they resolved to murder ihe children they 
had by the Attic women ; and, accordingly, they did so, and more- 
over put their mothers to death. From this crime, and that which 
,the women perpetrated before this, who with the assistance of 
Thoas, killed their own husbands, all enormous actions are wont 
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to be called Lemnian throughout Greece. 139. But when the 
Pelasgians had murdered their own children and women, neither 
did their land yield fruit, nor were their wives and flocks equally 
prolific as before ; being, therefore, afflicted by famine and child- 
lessness, they sent to Delphi, to seek for some deliverance from 
their present disti esses. But the I\vthian bade tiicm give such 
satisfaction to the Atheninits as the Athenians themselves should 
impose. The Pelasgians, thercfoic, went to Athens, and pro- 
fessed themselves ready to give satisfaction for the whole injury. 
But the Athenians, having spread a couch in the Prytaneiim in 
the handsomest way the} were able, and having placed by it a 
table full of all sorts of good things, commanded the I'clasgians to 
surrender their country to them, in such a condition. But the 
Pcla^gians said, in answer, “When a ship shall perform the 
vovage m one d.iy by the north wind from your countiy to ours, 
we Will then de}i\(u* it up" Thi^ they said, supposing that it was 
im])0ssible the tiling should happen, because Attica lies far to the 
soutli of Lemnos 140. I'hss took ])lacc at that time. But very 
many years afer this, wlun the Chersonese in the Hellespont 
became .subject to the Athenians, MiUiades, son of Cimon, at 
a lime when the Etesian winds prc\ ailed, having performed the 
voyage in a sliip from IClams. on the Hellespont, to Lemnos, 
required the J’elisgians to quit the island, reminding them of the 
oracle, which the Pela-gims CN!>c((ed could never be accom- 
plished. The Ht pha‘stian:5 arroulingly (obeyed ; but the Myiince ins, 
not acknowledging ih'’ < i.ersonese in be Attica, were besieged 
until tliey also surrendered. Thus the Athenians and lirliltiades 
got possession of Lemnos, 
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Whkn the news of tlic battle fout;ht at Marathon reached 
Darius, son of Hvstaspes, uho wa^ before niutb cxaspcrateil with 
the Athenians on account of the attark upon Saidis, he then 
became much more incensed, and wab hull inoie eager to pro- 
secute the war against Greece. Having therefcic unincdiately 
sent messengers to the several cities, he enjoined them to 
prepare an army, imposing on each a much greater number than 
they had furnished before, and ships, hoises, corn, and transports. 
When these orders were proclaimecl round about, Asia was thrown 
into ^agitation during the space of three years, the biavest men 
being cntollcd and prepv'iied for the purpose of invading Greece. 
IbU in the fourth year the Egyptians, who iiad been suTxlucd by 
Cambyses, revolted from the Pei sums; whereupon Darius only 
became more eager to march against both. 2. When Darius was 
preparing for his expeditions against Egvpt and Athens, a violent 
dissension arose between his sons concerning the sovereignty ; for 
by the customs of the Persians he was obliged to nominate his 
successor, before he. marched out on any expedition. Now Darius, 
even before he became king, had thiee sons born to him by his 
former the daughter of Gobryas ; and after his accession to 
the tbroneT others by Atossa, daughter of Cyrus. Of the 
.former, Arlabazancs was the eldest ; of those after born, Xerxes : 
and these two not being of the same mother, were at variance. 
Artabazanes nn^ed that he was the eldest of all the sons, and 
that it yas the established usage among all men that the 
eldest son shoukl succeed to the sovereignty : on tlie other hand, 
Xerxes <jUe^icd that he was son of Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, and 
that it was Cyrus who had acquired freedom for the Persians. 3. 
When Darius had not yet declared his opinion, at this very conjunc*» 
ture, Demaratus, son of Ariston, happened td come up to Susa, 
having been deprived of the kingly office at Spaata,* and having 
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impo sed on himself a voluntary exile from Lacedmmon. This man, 
h:i\ ing heard of the differenre between the sons of Darius, went to 
Xerxes, as report says, an<l advised him to say in addition to 
what he had already said ; that ‘‘ he was born to Daniis after he 
had become king, and was possessed of the empire of the 
Persians ; whereas Artaba/ancs was born to Darius while he ^^as 
yet a pm ate person; wdicrefore it was not reasonable or just 
that any otitcr should possess that dignity in preference to him- 
self, since iii Sparta also,'’ Deinaratus continued to suggest, this 
custom prevailed, that if some chiUhen weie born before their 
lather bee, line king, and one was boin subsequently when he had 
now come to the throne, this last lunai son should succeed to the 
kingdom.” Xerxes liaving availed himself of the suggsetion of 
Demaratus, Darim., acknowledging that he said what u'as iu^t, 
declared him king. But it appears to me that even without this 
suggestion Xerxes would have been made king ; for Aiossa bad 
unbounded inlluencc. 4. Daiiu'’, having appointed Xerxes to be 
king over tlie Persians, preiian-d to march, iiowevor, after these 
things, and in the year alter the revolt of Egvpt, it happened that 
Darius himself, while he was making preparations, dicxl, having 
reigned thirty-six years in all ; nor was he able to avenge himself 
either on the J£g\ ptians, wlio had rev'ollcd, or on the Athenians. 
When Darius was dead, the kingdom devolved on his sou Xerxes. 

5. Xerxes, however, vas at tir^t by no means inclined to make 
war against (ircccc, but be levied forces fur the reduction of 
Ixgypt. But Maidonius, son of (lobrvas, who was cousin to 
Xerxes, and son of Darius’s sj^tcr, being present, and having the 
greatest iniluciire with him of all the l^ersians, constantly held the 
following language, saying, Sir, it h not right that the Athenians, 
having already done much mischief to the l^cisians, should go 
unpunished for what they have done. However, for the present^ 
finish the enterprise you have in hand ; and when you have 
quelled the insoience of ICir) pt, lead your army against Athens ; 
that you may acquire a good reputation among men, and any one 
for the future may be cauti(»us of marching against your territory.” 
Tliis language was used him for the purposes of but 

he frequently made the following addition to it, that “ Europe was 
a very beautiful country, and produced all kinds of cultivated 
trees, and was very fertile, .uul worthy to be possessed by the king 
alone of all mortaLs.” 6. He spake thus, because he was de.sirous 
of new enterprises, and wished to be himself governor of Greece : 
in time he effected his purpose, and persuaded Xerxes to do as he 
advised ; for other things happening favourably assisted him in 
persuading Xerxes. In the first place messengers coming from 
Thessaly on the pa^t of the Alcuadje, invited the king, with earnest 
importunity, to invade Greece : these Aleuadai were kings of 
Thessaly. And in the next place, those of the Pisistratidse, who 
had gone up to Susa, holding the same language as the Aleuad^e, 
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still more cngcrly pressed him, having with them Onoinacriius, an 
Athenian, a .'iuothsayer and dispenser of the oraeles of Musanis. 
For tliey went up to Suaa^ having first reconciled then* former 
enmity loiih him. For Onomariiius had been banished from 
Athens by Hipparchus, son of Fisistratiis, having been detected 
by i.asLi5 the Hemiioniaii, in the very act of interpolating among 
the orades of Miisaus. one nnporiing, lliat tlio isl.mds lung off 
Femnos w<nilcl disappear beneath the sea : wherefoie Hippaichus 
banished him, although lie had botore been very familial with him. 
But at that time having gone up with them^ whene\ er he came 
into ilie presence of the king, as the IdsistiatKhc spoke of him in 
very liigh terms, he ]‘ci ited some of the oracles ; n. however, there 
w,i'> amongst them any tliat portended misfortune to the barba« 
lians, of these lie made no mention : but selecting such as were 
most favourable, he said it was fated that the Hellespont should 
be bridged over by a Persian, dcscnbing the inarch, 'rhns he 
continually assailed’^ /cc kin;:, relieaising oracles, as did the 
Pisistratithe and Aleuadm, by dcclanng their ojunjons. 7. When 
Xerxes was persuaded to make war against fiiccce. he then, in 
the second year after the death of Darius, first made an expedition 
against those who had revolted; and, haung subdued them and 
reduced all F.gypt to a worse state ol seiutiule than it v*as under 
Darius, he committed the government to Acha inencs, his own 
brother, and son of Darius. Some time after, lnarus,t son of 
Psamniiuchus, a Libyan, slew AclKcmenes, to whom the govern- 
ment of Egypt was committed. 

8. Xerxcs, after the reduction of Egpyt, when he was about to 
take in hand the expedition against Athens, convoked an assembly 
of the principal Persians, that he might boiii heai their opinions, 
and himself make known his intentions liefore them all. When 
they wore assembled Xerx^es addresMui them as hdUnvs : (1.1 
‘‘Mon of Persia, I shall not be the lust to intioduce this tustom 
among you, but adopt it, having received it fuun my lore- 
fathers. For, ns i learn from older men, we have nevei remained 
inactive since Ave wrested the sovereign puwer from the Medos, 
and Cyvdfrtverthrew Aslyagcs : but ihie deny thus leadr» the way, 
and to us who follow his guidance many things iv'^ult to our 
Fulvanlage. What deeds Cyrus, and (dunbyses, and my laiher 
Darius have achieved, and what nations they ha\e added lo vuir 
empire, no one need mention to you who know tlicm well. But I, 
since 1 have succeeded to the tin one, liave carefully considered 
this, in w’hat way I may not fall short of my predecessors in tins 
honour, nor acquire less additional power to the Persians And 
on mature consideration, I lind that we may at once acijuirc an 
increase of glory, and a country not inferior nor pomcr, but even 
more productive than that we now possess ; and at the same time 
that satisfaction and vengeance will accrue to us. Wherefore 1 
♦ Or * conducted himself.” f b. III. chap. 
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have now called you together, that I may communicate to you 
what I purpose to do, (2.) I intend to throw a bridge over the 
Hellespont, and to march an army through Europe against 
Greece, that I may punish the Athenians for the injuries they have 
done to the Persians and to my father. You have already seen 
Darius preparing to make war against those people ; but he died, 
and had it not in his power to avenge himself. But I, in his 
cause and that of the other Persians, will not rest till I have taken 
and burnt Athens ; for they first began by doing acts of injustice 
against my father and me. First of all having come to Sardis, 
with Aristagoras the Milesian, our servant, on their arrival they 
burnt down both the groves and the temples. * And, secondly, how 
they treated us on our making a descent on their territory, when 
Dai is and Artaphernes led our foices, you all know well enough. 
(3.1 For these reasons, therefore, 1 have resolved to make war 
upon them. And on reflection, I find the following advantages in 
this course : if we shall subdue them, and their neighbours, who 
inhabit the country of Pelops the Phrygian, we shall make the 
Persian territory co-extensive with the air of heaven ; nor will the 
sun look down upon any land that borders on ours ; but 1, with 
your assistance, will make them all one territory, marching through 
the whole of Europe. For 1 am informed that such is the case ; 
and that no city or nation of the world will remain, which will be 
able to come to a battle with us, when those whom I have men- 
tioned have been brought into subjection. Thus, both those who 
are guilty, and those who are not guilty, must equally submit to 
the yoke of servitude. (4.) Hut you, by doing what I require, will 
gratify me exceedingly ; when I shall have informed you of the 
time, it will he the duty of each of you to come promptly. And 
whosoever shall appear with the best-appointed troops, to him I 
will give such presents as are accounted most honourable in our 
country. But that I may not appear to follow my own counsel 
only, I lay the matter before you, bidding any one of you who 
wishes, to declare his opinion.” Having said this, he ceased* 

9. After him Mardonius spoke : “ Sir, not only are you the most 
excellent of all the Persians that have yet been, but even of all 
that ever shall be ; you also, in other respects, bave'W^iipeaking 
touched upon the most important topics and the most exact truth, 
and especially will not suffer the lonians, who dwell in Europe, to' 
mock us, worthless as they are. For it would indeed be a great 
indignity, if, having subdued the Sacae, Indians, Ethiopians, and 
Assyrians, and other nations, many and powerful, which never did 
the Persians any wrong, but, in order only to enlarge our dominions, 
we hold them in servitude ; and yet shall not avenge ourselves on 
the Greeks, who were the first to commit inju^ce. Having what 
to fear.^^ what confluence of numbers? what power of wealth? 
(I.) We are acquainted with their manner of fighting ; and we are 
acquainted with their powef, that it is weak. We hold their 
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children in subicrtion, tho^e who dwell within our territories, and 
aie called lonians, /[^ohans, and Dorians. I myself have made 
trial of these men already, inarching aj^ainst them at the command 
of yourfatlicr; and when I advanced as far as Macedonia, and 
was within a short distance of reaching Athens itself, no one 
opposed me in battle. (2.) And yet the Greeks are accustomed, 
M's I am infoimed, to undertake wars without deliberation, from 
tibstnuicy and folly. For when they have declared w^'lr against 
one another, having found out the faiiest and most level spot, 
they go down to it and fight ; so that the conquerors depart with 
gre.it loss, and of the conquered 1 say nothing at all, for they are 
utterly destroyed. Wheieas, being of the same language, they 
out^iu, by the intervention of Jieralds and ambassadois, to adjust 
their differences, and m any way rathei tlian by fighting. But if 
they must need's go to war with each other, they ought to find out 
where they are each least likely to be conquered, and there try 
the i^^ue of a battle. The Cireeks, accordingly, adopting a dis- 
advaiU.igCinis method, when I maiched as far as Macedonia, never 
ventured S(; far as to come to a battle. (3.) Will any one, then, O 
king, have recourse to war, and oppose you, when you lead the 
multitudes of Asi.a, and all her slups,'* In my opinion, indeed, the 
(irecians will never pioceed to such a degree of audacity. But if 
I should happen to be deceived in my opinion, and they, elated 
by folly, should come to battle with us, they will learn, that of all 
men wc are the most skilled in war. Let nothing then be untried ; 
for nothaig i*> accomplishetl of its own s^df, but all things are 
usually achieved by men through endeavours.” Mardomus, hav- 
ing thus smoothed over the opinion of Xerxes, ceased to speak. 

10. The rest of the Persians continuing silent, and not daring to 
declare an opinion to the one proposed, Artabanus, son of Hys- 
taspes, being uncle to Xerxes, and relying on this, spoke as follows : 
(i.) “O king, unless opinions opposite to each other are spoken, it is 
impossible to choose the better, but it becomes necessary to adopt 
tlial which has been advanced ; whereas, w'hen various opinions 
have been given, It is possible : just as with unalloyed gold, we 
cannot distinguish it by itself, but when we have uibbcd it by the 
side of gold, we do distinguish tjie belter. 1 warned your 
hither and my brother not to make war upon the Scythians,* a 
people who have no city in any part of their territory ; but be, 
Hoping to subdue the Scythian noinades, heeded not my advice, 
and having led an army against them, returned with the loss of 
many brave men of his army. Bui )ou, 0 king, are about to 
make war on men far superior to the Scythians ; who arc said to 
be most valiant both by sea and land j it is, therefore, right that J 
should inform yoiuof tne danger we have to fear. {2.) You say, 
that having thrown a bridge over the Mcllespont, you will march 
an amiy through Europe into Greece ; now, it fnay happen that w*€ 
♦ S €4 a IV. ch. 83. 
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shall be worsted cither by land or by sea, or even by both ; for tb.e 
people are said to be valiant ; and this we may infer, since the 
Athenians alone destroyed so g^reat an army that invaded the 
Attic territory, under Datis and Artaphernes. They were not^ 
howe\'er, succesbful in both ; but if they sliould attack us uith 
their fleet, and having o])tained a naval victory, should sail to the 
Hellespont, and destroy the bridge, this surely, O king, were a 
great danger. (3.1 Nor do 1 found this conjecture on any wisdom 
of my own, but Iroin the cal.imity that once all but befell us, when 
your father, having joined the sluuvs of the Thracian llosphorus, 
and thrown a bridge over the Istci, crossed over to attack the 
Scythians; then the Sevthians used every means to induce the 
lonians, to whom the guard of the passage over the Istcr had 
been intrusted, to break up the bridge : and if, at that time, 
Histiieus, tyrant of Miletus, had assented to the opinion of the 
other tyrants, and had not opposed it, the ])o\ver of the Persians 
vrould have been utterly ruined. It is dreadful even to hear it 
said, that the whole power of the king depended on a single man. 
(4.) Do not, thcrcfoie, willingly expose yourself to any such danger, 
w’hcn there is no necessity ; but be persuaded by me ; dismiss this 
assembly ; and hereafter, wivenever it shall seem fit to you, having 
considered with yourself, proclaim what appeals to you to bemo.st 
advantageous. For to deliberate well, I find is tlic greatest gain. 
For if the result prove unhu'tunatc, the matter has, nevertheless, 
been well deliberated on, but our deliberation is defeated by 
fortune ; but he who has deliberated badly, if fortune attend him, 
has met with a success he iiad no light to expect, but has, never- 
theless, formed bad plans. (5.) Do you see liow the deity strikes 
with his thunder ihe tallest animals, and suffers them not to he 
ostentatious, but the smaller ones <io not at all otfend him } Do 
you see liovv he ever hurls liis bolls against the lottiest buildings, 
and trees of the like kind? For ihe deity is wont to cut off every- 
thing that is too liighly exalted. Thus, even a large army is often 
defeated by a small one, in such manner as tliis/ when the deity, 
through jt'aloiisy, strikes them with terror or lightning, whereby 
they ])eribh in a manner unworthy of tbcinseives ; f oj th e deity 
will not suffer any one ‘but himself to have higli'ffioughts. 
(6.) Again, to hasten any matter produces failures, whence 
great lo.sses aic wont to follow ; but m delay there are advantages, 
which, though not immediately apjiarent, yet one may discover 
after a lime. Tliis, then, O king, is the advice I give you. (7.) 
But do you, Mardonius, son of (iobryas, cease to speak vain 
words of the Grecians, who do not deserve to be spoken lightly of. 
For by calumniating the Greeks, you urge the king himself to 
lead an anny against them ; and to this end you appear to me to 
exert all your efforts. But may it not so be. For calumny is the 
worst of evils : in it there are, two who commit injustice, and one 
who is injured i for he who calumniates another, acts unjustly 
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by accusii^i^ one that is not picsent ; and he acts inijustly, who 
is persuaded before he has learnt the exact truth ; and he that is 
absent when the charge is made, is thus doubly injured, being 
c alumniated ])y tlic one, and by the other deemed to be base. (8.) 
Jhit if, at all events^ it must needs be, that war must be made on 
these people, come, let the king himself remain in the abodes of 
the Persians ; lc;t both of us risk (mrchildien, and do you lead the 
expedition, having selected wliat men you choose, ancl taken with 
you as large a force as you think fit ; and if matters succeed to the 
king in the manner you say, let my cluldu-n be put to death, and 
me also with them. .But if the event ])ro\e such as I foretell, then 
let your children suffer the same, and you aNo with them, if ever 
you return. If, however, you are unwilling to sulimii to these 
teims, and will at all ev'cnts lead ,in army against (jrccce, I affirm, 
that some of those who arc left m this roumry, will hear that 
i\!ardonius, having hi ought some great disaster upon the Persians, 
and being torn in pieces by clogs and biids, either in the territory 
of the Athenians, cm m that of the Lacedxmonians, if not sooner on 
his march, \h\•^ discovered* against what sort of men you now per- 
suade the king to make war." 

I r, Artabanus thus spoke, but Xerxes, intlamed with anger, an- 
swered as follows : Artabanus, you are my father's brotlier ; this 
will protect you from iccfiv mg the just lecompcnce of your fool- 
ish words. Plowever, I nilict this tiisgiace u[)t>n \ou, base and 
cowardly as you are, m t to ar< ompany me in my expedition 
against Greece, but to remain laac with the women ; and I, uith- 
out your ah,sisiancc, will accomplish all that I have said. ^ For I 
should not be sprung from Darms, son <d llystasjies, son of 
Arhiimes, son of Anarnnues, son of Teispes. son of Cyius, son of 
Caml.)yscs, son of Achmmenes, if 1 did not avenge myself on the 
Athenians, knowing full well that if wc conlmne c|uict, yet they 
will not, but will ev^n invade our territories, if we ma)' conjecture 
from wiiat has been already done by them, who have both burnt 
Sardis, and advanced into Asia. Wherefore it is not possible for 
either pany’t^) retreat, but the allernativti lies before us to do or 
suffer : so that all these dominions mu'^t fall under the power of 
the Grecians, or all theirs undei that of the Pcisians ; for there is 
no medium in this enmity. It is therefore luniourablc for us, who 
have first suffered, to take revenge, that I may also be informed of 
tiie dangdr to which I shall expose myself, by marching against 
those men, whom Pclops the Idirygian, who was a slave of my 
ancestors, so completely, subdued, that even to this clay the people 
themselves and their country are called after the name of tlie con- 
queror.” 

♦ lurcher, with whom B.ich!* oppoars to agree. u At.? yy^t'ra to rtva: 
In that case the meaning of the passage being, that '‘those who remain at 
home will, W'hcu they* hear of the disasters that have befallen Mardonius and 
the army, leain what an enemy tlv'y have had to contend with.'* 
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12. These things were said so far : but afterwards night came 
on, and the opinion of Artabanus occasioned uneasiness to Xerxes, 
and deliberating with himself during the night, he clearly dis- 
covered that it would not be to his interest to make war on Greece : 
having thus altered his resolution, he fell asleep ; and some time 
in the night, he saw the following vision, as is related by the Per- 
sians. Xerxes imagined that a tall and handsome man stood by 
him, and said : “ Do you then change your mind, O Persian, and 
resolve not to lead an army against Greece, after having ordered 
the Persians to assemble their forces ? You do not well to change 
your resolution, nor is theie any man who will agree with you. 
Therefore pursue that course which you resolved upon in the day/* 
Xerxes thought that the man, having pronounced these words, flew 
away. 13. When day dawned, he paid no attention to this dream, 
but having assembled those Persians whom he had before con- 
vened, he addressed them as follows : “ T^lrdon me, O Persians, 
that I suddenly change my plans ; for I have not yet attained to 
the highest perfection of judgment, and they who persuade me to 
this enterprise, are never absent bom me. When therefore I heard 
the opinion of Artabanus, my youth immediately bailed with rage 
against him, so that I threw out words more unbecoming than I 
ought to a person of his years. But now, conscious of my error, I 
will follow his advice : since therefore I have changed my resolu- 
tion, and determined not to make war against Greece, do you 
remain quiet.** The Persians, when they heard this, being trans- 
ported with joy, did him homage. 14. When night came, the 
same dream, again standing by Xerxes as he slept, said : Son of 
Darius, you have then openly renounced, in the presence of the 
Persians, the intended expedition ; and make no account of my 
words, as if you had not heard them from any one. Be well 
assured, however, of this, that unless you immediately^undertake 
this expedition, this will be the consequence to you ; as you have 
become great and powerful in a short time, so you shall become 
low again in an equally short space.** 1 5. Xerxes, bSlTS^* alarmed 
by this vision, rushed from his bed, and sent a messenger to call 
Artabanus ; and when he came, Xerxes spoke to him as follows ; 
‘‘ Artabanus, I on the moment was not in my senses, when I used 
hasty words to you in return for your good advice ; however, after 
no long time I repented, and acknowledged that those “measures 
which you suggested ought to be adopted by me. I am not, how- 
ever, able to perform them, though desirous of doing so ; for aftcf 
I had altered my resolution, and acknowledged my error, a dream 
frequently presents itself to me, by no means approving of my so 
doing ; ana it has just now vanished, after tmeatening me, If, 
then, it is a deity who sends this dream, and it is his pleasure 
that an expedition against Greece should at all events take place, 
this same dream will also flit before you, and the same 
injunction as to me. This I think wil^ happen, if you should 
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take all my apparel, and having put it on, snould afterwards sit 
on my throne, and then go to sleep in my bed.” 16. Xerxes 
thus addressed him ; bu*t Artabanus not obeying the first order, 
as ho did not think himself worthy to sit on the royal throne, when 
he was at last compelled, did as he was desired, after he had 
spoken as follows, (i.) “I deem it an equal merit, O king, to 
form good plans, and to be willing to yield to one who gives good 
advice : and though both of these qualities attach to you, the 
converse of wicked men leads you astray ; just as blasts of wind 
falling on the sea, which of all things is the most useful to man- 
kind, do not suffer it to follow its proper natuie As for me, 
grief did not so much vex me at hearing yoin rc'proaches, as that 
when two opinions were proposed by the Persians, one tending 
to increase their arrogance, the other to check it, and to show 
how hurtful it is to teach the mind to be constantly seeking for 
more than we already possess ; that, when these two opinions 
were proposed, you should choose that which is more dangerous 
both to yourself and the Persians. (2.) Now, how^cver, after you 
have changed to the better resolution, you say, that since you have 
given up the expedition against the (heeks, a dream has come to 
you, sent by some god, which forbids you to abandon the enter- 
prise. But these things, my son, are not divine, for dreams which 
w'andtT among men, are such as I will explain to you, being many 
years older than you are. Those visions of dreams most com* 
monly hover around men, respeciing thiv<is which one has thought 
of during the day ; and we, during tlv' preceding days, have 
been very much busied about this expedition. (3.) If, however, 
this is not such as I judge, but has something divine in it, you 
have correctly summed up the whole in few words ; then let it 
appear and give the same injunction to me as to you : and it 
ought not to appear to me any the more for my having your 
apparel than my own ; nor the more because I go to sleep on 
your bed than off my own ; if indeed it w ill appear at all. For that 
which has appeared to you in your slee}>, whatever it be, can never 
arrive a degree of simplicity as to suppose that when it 

sees me, it is you, conjecturing from your apparel. But if it shall 
hold me in contempt, and not deign to appear to me, w hether I 
be clothed in your robes or in my owm ; and if it shall visit you 
again, this indeed would deserve consideration : for if it should 
repeatc^lly visit you, I should myself confess it to be divine. If, 
however, you have resolved that so it should be, and it is not pos- 
sible to avert this, but I must needs sleep in your bed, well, when 
this has been done, let it appear also to me. But till that time I 
shall persist in my present opinion” 17. Artabanus, having 
spoken thus, and hoping to show' that Xerxes *had said nothing of 
any moment, did what was ordered : and ha\ ing put on the 
apparel of Xerxes and sat in the royal throne, when he afterwards 
went to bed, the same dream which had appeared to Xerxes, came 
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to him when he was asleep, and standing over Artabanus, spoke 
as follows : ** Art thou^ then, the man who dissuaclcth Xerxes from 
invading Greece, as if thou wert very anxious for him ? But 
neither hereafter nor at picsent shaft thou escape unpunished for 
endeavouring to avert what is fated to be. What Xerxes must 
suffer if he continues disobedient, has been declared to him him- 
self/ i8. Artabanus imagined that the dream uttered these 
tlireats, and was about to burn out his eyes with hot irons. He 
therefore, having uttered a loud shriek, leapt up, and seating 
himself by Xerxes, when he had related all the particulars of the 
vision in the dream, spoke to him in this manner : “1,0 king^ 
being a man who have seen already many and great powers over- 
thrown by inferior ones, would not suffer yoif to yield entirely to 
youth ; knowing how mischievous it is to desire much, calling to 
mind the expedition of Cyrus against the Massagetas, how it 
fared, and calling to mind also that of Cambyses against the 
Ethiopians, and h.iving accompanied Darius in the invasion of 
Scythia, knowing all tlic e things, 1 was of opinion, that if you 
remained quiet, you mu.^t be pronounced happy by all men. But 
since some divine impulse has sprung up, and, as it seems, some 
heaven-sent destruction impends over the Greeks, I myself am 
converted, and change my opinion. Do you, then, make known 
to the Persians the intimation sent by the deity, and command 
them to follow the orders first given by you for the proparations ; 
and act so, that, since the deity permits, nothing on your part 
maybe wanting.’^ When he hodthus spoken, both beingcarried away 
by the vision, as soon as it was day Xerxes acquainted the Persians 
with what liad happened ; and Artabanus who before was the only 
man who greatly opposed the expedition, now as openly promoted it. 

After this, when Xerxes was resolved to undertake the 
expedition, another vision appeared to him in his sleep, whic»hthe 
magi, when they heard it, interpreted to rehuc to the whole world, 
and to signify that all mankind should serve him. The vision was 
as follows : Xerxes imagined that he was crowded with the sprig 
of an olive-tree, and that branches from this olive covered the 
whole earth ; and that afterwards the crown that was*»|4»iced on 
his head disappeared. The magi having given this interpretation, 
every one of the Persians, who were then assembled, departed 
immediately to his own government, and used all diligence to 
execute what bad been ordered ; every man hoping to obtain the 
proposed reward : Xerxes thus levied his army, searching 6ut 
every region of the continent. 20 . For from tne reduction of 
Egypt, he was employed four whole years in assembling his forces, 
and providing things necessary for the expedition. In the course 
of the fifth year he began his march with a vast multitude of 
men. For of the " expeditions with which we are acquainted, 
this was by far the greatest, so that that of Darius against the 
Scythians appears nothing in comparison with* this, nor the 
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Scythian^ when the Scythians, pursiiin«[ the Cimmerians, and 
invading the Medic territory, subdued almost the whole of the 
U])pcr part of Asia, on account of wliich Darius afterwards 
atteinjHed to inflict vengeance on them ; nor, according to what 
is related, that of the Atridx against Ilium ; nor tliat of the 
"Mysians and Tcucrians, which took place Ixforc the 'Frojan war, 
who having passed over into Kiiropc by the f>os}>horus, subdued 
, all the Thracians, and went down to the Ionian Sea, and marched 
southward as far as the river Pcncus. 21. All those cx])cclitions, 
and any others, if there have ])ecn any be^jich's them, are not to 
be compared with this one. For what nation cIkI ni>t Xerxes kad 
out of Asia againjjt (ireece? what stream, being diunk, did not 
fail him, except that of gieat n\crs ? Some sujiplicd ships; 
others were ordered to furnish men for the inianti \, from others 
cavalry were requued, from (Uheis transports for Ivascs, together 
with men to seivc in the army ; others had to furnish long slops 
for the bridges, and others provisions and vessels. 

22. And First of all, as those who had Fust attem[ncd to double 
Mount Athos had mot with disasters, preparatums were being 
made for nearly three years abuut Athos. For triremes were 
stationed at EIcus in the Chersonese, and proceeding from thence, 
men of every’ nation from the army dug undi r the ladi ; and they 
went in succession ; and the people who dwelt round Atiios dug 
also. Bubares, .son of Megaba/us, and Artachaus, >on of Artaus, 
both Persians, piesided over the work. Athos is a vast and cele- 
brated n>ountain, stretcliing into the sea, and inh.ihued by men. 
Where the mountain terminates towaids the continent, it is" in the 
form of a peninsula, and is an isthmus of about twelve stades : 
this is a plain wuth hills of no great height from the sea of the 
Acanthiuns to the sea which is ojiposlte Toionc. On this isthmus, 
in which Mount Athos terminates, stands Sana, a Orecian city ; 
but those within .Sana and situate on Athos itself, which the Per- 
^an then was pr^^cecding to make insular instead of continental, 
are the following, Dion, Olophyxus, Acrothoon, Thyssus, and 
Cleonae. These are the cities which occupy Mount Athos. 
23, TheJ^Stade the excavation as follovts : the baiharians divided 
the ground among the several nations, having drawn a slraiglu 
line near the city o£ Sana ; and wlien the trench was deep, some 
standing at the bottom continued to dig, and othcis handed the 
soil that was dug out to men who stood above on ladders ; they 
again ih turn handed it to others, until they rcnclicd those that 
were at the top ; these last carried it off and threw u away. To 
all the rest, except the Phcenicians, the brink of the excavation 
falling in gave double labour for as they made the upper opening 
and the lower of equal dimensions, this must •necessarily happen. 
But the Phoenicians show their skill in other works, and especially 
did so in this; for having received the portion that fell to their 
ihare, they dug* it, making the tipper opening of the trench twict 
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as large as it was necessary for the trench itself to be ; and as the 
work proceeded they contracted it gradually, so that when they 
came to the bottom the work was equal in width to the rest ; near 
adjoining is a meadow, where they had a market and bazaar, 
and great abundance of meal wms brought to them from Asia. 24. 
According to my deliberate opinion,* Xerxes ordered this excava* 
tion to be made from motives of ostentation, wishing to display hi® 
power, and to leave a memorial of himself. For though it was 
possible, without any great labour, to have drawn the ships over 
the isthmus, he commanded them to dig a channel for the sea of 
such a width that two triremes might pass through rowed abreast. 
And the same persons, to whom the excavation was committed, 
were ordered also to throw a bridge over the river Strymon. 25, 
These things, then, he thus connived : he also caused cables of 
papyrus and of white flax to be prepared for the bridges, having 
ordered the Phoenicians and Egyptians also to lay up provisions 
for the army, tliat neither the men nor the beasts of burden might 
suffer from famine on their march towards Greece j and having 
informed himself of the situations of the places, he ordered them 
to Jay up the provibions where it was most convenient, conveying 
them to various quarters in merchant-ships and triinsports from all 
parts of Asia. Of these provisions the largest quantity they con* 
veyed to a place called l-cucc-Acte, in Thrace ; some were ordered 
to Tyrodiza of the l^erintiiians, others to Donscus, others to Eion 
on the Strymon, and oihcis to Macedonia. 

26. While these men were employed in their appointed task, 
the whole land forces, having been assembled, marched with 
Xerxes to Sardis, having set out from Critalla in Cappadocia, for 
it was ordered that all the troops throughout the continent, that 
were to march with Xerxes himself, should be assembled at that 
place. Now which of the generals, bringing the best appointed 
troops, received the gifts promised by the king, t am unable to 
mention ; for 1 am not at all aware that they came to any decision 
on this point They then, when having crossed the river Halys 
they entered Phrygia, marching through that countrVjmSved at 
Celicnce, where rise the springs of the Maeander, ana of another 
river not less than the Maandcr, which is called the Catarractes, 
which, springing up in the very forum of the Celosnians, discharges 
itself into the Maeander ; in this city also the skin of Silenus Mar- 
syas is suspended, which, as the Phrygians remort, was stripped off 
and suspended by Apollo. 27. In this city Pythius, son ot Atys> 
a Lydian, being in waiting, entertained the whole army of the king 
and Xerxes himself, with most sumptuous feasts ; and he offered 
money, wishing to. contribute towards the expense of the war* 
When Pythias offered money, Xerxes asked the Persians near him 
who this Pythius was, and what riches he possessed, that he 
such an offer? They answered, ** O king, this is the person who 
* Literally, t conjecturing discover/^ 
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ptesentcd yonr father Daiius with the golden planc-tiee and the 
vine; and he is now the nehest man we know of m the world, 
next to vourself’^ 28 Xerxes, surprised with these last woids, 
next asked Pythms what might be the amount of his wc«aUh. He 
said, O km:;, i will not conceal il fiom >ou, nor will I pietend to 
be Ignorant of my own substance, but as 1 know it peifertly 1 will 
tell you the exact truth. As soon as I heard \ou weic comm; 
down to the Gtctian sei, wishing to piescnt ^oll with money foi 
the war, I made enquiry, and found b> computation that I had 
two thousand talents of silver, and of gold four millions of Dane 
staters, all but seven thousand 1 hese 1 fieclv give >ou ; for m>- 
sclf I have sufficient subsistence from my slaves and lands” 29 
Thus he spote, but Xerxes, dcluditcd with his offei, replied; 

Lydian friend, since I left ihc Persian countiy I have met 
With no man to the present moment who was willing to enteitam 
my arm), or who, having come into my piesence, has voluntauly 
offered to contiibute money towaids the war Put you hue en- 
tertiiincd my ainn nngnilK tntly, ind have offcicd me vast sums , 
theicfore, m feturn for this, I confM on vou the following le- 
wards I make you my friend, and will make up the sum of four 
miUions of staters from inv own ijcisures, by iddmg the seven 
thousand, so that the foin millions miy not be short of seven 
thousand, but the full sum nnv he completed by me Do vou 
retain v^hat you have acquued, and be caicful always to continue 
such a$ you aie ; for, if you do this, vou hall never repent, either 
now, or hereafter.** 

30 Having said this, and peifoimed his piomise, he continued 
his match and passing by a city of the Phrygians, called Anaua, 
and a lake from which salt is obtained, he ai lived at Colossoe, a 
considerable city of Phiygia, in which the nver Lyciu, falling into 
a chasm 6f the earth, disappcaits , then leappeuing aftei a dis- 
tance ot about flte blade's, it also clischaiges itself into the Mccander, 
From Colossa? the auny, advancing towards the boundaiies of the 
Phiygwv# and Lydians, arrived at the city of Cydraia, where a 

E illar, planted m the ground, and eiec*tcd by Croesus, indicates the 
oundaxies by an mst. ription 31 When fiom Phrygia he enteied 

X«ydia, the way dividing into two, that on the left leading to 
Cana, th^ othei on the right to Strdis, by which latter a traveller 
is compelled to cross the 1 iver Mseander, and to pass by the cHy 
of CHilat€bus,m vv hi< li confec lionets make honey w ith tamarisk and 
wheat ; Xerxes, going by this wav, met with a plane-tree, which, 
on account of its beauty, he piesented with golden ornaments, and 
having committed it to the care of one of the immortals,* on the 
next day he arrived at Sardis, the capital of the Lydians. 32. On 
his arrival at Sardis, he first of all sent heralds to Greece to 
demand earth and water, and to require them to provide enter- 

^ One of the ten thousand chosen men called immortals^ of whom wc diall 
hear mote hereafter, chap. 83 
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tninnient for the king ; except that he did not send either to 
Athens or Lncedxmon,* but he did to every other place. And he 
sent the second time for earth and water, for the following reason ; 
such as had not given them before when Darius sent, he thought 
would then certainly do so through fear ; wishing therefore to 
know tins for certain, he sent And after this he prepared to 
march to Abydos. 

33. In the mean while those v/ho were appointed had joined the 
IIelles[)ont from Asia to Europe. There is in the Chersonese on the 
Hellesposit. between the city of Sc.'^tos and IMadytus, a craggy 
shore extending into the sea, directly opposite Abydos : there, 
nut long after these events, under Xanthippus, son of Ariphvon, a 
general of the Athenians, having taken Aitayctes, a Persian, 
governor of Sestos, they impaled him aliv'e against a plank ; for 
he, having brought women into the tenrplc of ProtesUaus at Hiatus, 
committed atrocious crimes.f 34. To this shore, then, beginning 
at Abydos, they, on whom this task was imposed, constructed 
bridges, the Phomicians one with white flax, and the PZgyptians 
the other with x^apyrus. The distance from Abydos to the oppo- 
site shore is seven stndes. When the strait was thus united, a 
violent storm arising, broke in pieces and scattered the whole 
w'ork, 35. When Xerxes licard of this, being exceeding indignant, 
he commanded that the Hellespont should be stricken with three 
hundred lushes 'with a scourge, and that a pair of fetters should be 
let down into the sea. I have moreover heard that with them he 
likewise sent branding instruments to brand the Hellespont He 
certainly charged those wh<» Hogged the waters to utter these bar- 
barous and impious wmrds : “ Thou bitter water ! thy master 
inflicts this punishment upon thee, becaus ‘ thou hast injured him, 
although thou hadst not suli'cred any harm from him. And king 
Xerxes w ill cross over thee, whether thou wilt or not ; it is with 
justice that no man sacrifices to thee, because thou art both a 
deceitful and briny river ! ” He accordingly comtnanded them to 
chastise tlte sea in this manner, and to cut off the heads of those 
who had to superintend die joining of the Hellespont, in^They 
on whom this thankless office was imposed, carried it into execu- 
tion ; and other engineers constructed bridges ; and they con- 
structed them in the following manner. They connected together 
penteconters and triremes, under that towards the Euxine sea, 
three hundred and sixty ; and under the other, three hundred and 
fourteen, obliquely in respect of the Fontus, but in the direction of 
the current in respect of the Hellespont, that it might keep up the 
tension of the cables. Having connected them together, they let 
down very long anchors, some on the one bridge towards the 
Pontus, on account df the winds that blew from it within; others 
on the other bridge towards the west and the iltlgcan, on account 
of the south and south-east winds. They left an opening m a 
• Sti chup. 13^ ’ t B. IX. chap, 
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passage thiough between the pcntcconteis, and that m three 
places, that any one who wished might be able to sail into the 
Pontus m light vessels, and fiom the Pontii'> outwaids, Ha\ing 
done this, they stretched the cables lioin the shote, twisting them 
with wooden capsl,ms, not as before using the two kinds scpaiatdy, 
hut assigning to ca(h two of white tl i\ and fmii of pipy us Ihc 
thickness and quality was thcs.imc, but tho^e of flivwcK* stiongd 
in propoition, c\eiy cubit wcijiing a full t iknt the 

passage was bridged o\er, hiving siwn up trunks of tices, <ind 
having made them equal to the width of the budge, thc> laid tin ni 
regularly upon the e\tended cables , aiul h iving laid them in 
regular order, thev then fastened them togclhci And hiving 
done this, thev put biusli wood on the top , and hiving laid the 
brush-wood in icgnkii oidei thev put eaith o\ei tlu vvliole, and 
having pressed down the e nth, thev chew \ tence on each suk*, 
that the htasts of buidcn and horses nikht not be lii^luuicd by 
looking down upon the sea 

37, When the works at the budges were completed, and tlio^e 
at Mount Alhos, as well as the mounds at the m mih> of the 
canal, which Ind been nfade on account of tlie tide, m oidti thit 
the mouths of the trench mi hi not be choked u[>, and rew-> w is 
brought that the canal Wtis tntiiolv complilctl tin u upon the 
army, having wintcied at Saidi^, and bcin,^ fuliv piepuetl, sot 
out, at the beginning of the spir,^, from thence tow aid) Abvdos. 
But as It was on the point of -.ettin out, the sun, quitting his seit 
in the he uens, chsappe.ucd, though thcie were no cloiuis, and tlie 
air was perfccllv sciene, and night ensued in the phee of di>. 
When Xerves saw and peucived this it oc< asioncd Inm much 
uneasiness; he, thciefou, inquiicd of the mi’i whit the prothgv 
might poiteiid. llic> answered, that deitv t()lcshow^ to the 
Greeks the extmc tioii of tlieii cities,” adding, “that the sun is 
the poi tender of the fut no to the (necks, and the moon to the 
Persians.” Xerxes, hiving he aid this, was much delighted, and 
set out upon his match. ^8 As he was lcuhn.»his umv aw i), 
Pythius the Ljdian, leiuficcl b> the piodigv in tlie heavens, and 
emboldtac*^ by the gifts, went to XcMxes the king, and spoke 
thus : ** Sue, would you mdul *0 me b) gi anting a boon 1 should 
wish to obtain, which is cas) foi )oii to giant, and of gicit im~ 
poitance to Xeixes, expecting lh.it he would wish tor any 

thing rather than what he did ask, slid that he would grant his 
request, <ind bade him declare what he wanted ; whereupon he, 
when he heard this, spoke conlulcntly as follows • buo, I have 
five sons ; and it happens that they aie all attending >ou m the 
cxfiedition against C^rcece. But do you, O king, pity me, who am 
thus advanced in yoats, and release one ot my sons from the 
service, that he may take care of me and my piopeity Take the 
other four with you, and, having accomplished >our designs, may 
you return home," 3^ Xerxes was highly incensed, and 
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answered as follows ; Base man ! hast thou dared, when I am 
inarching in person against (hecce, and taking with me my 
children, and brothers, and kinsmen, and friends, to make mention 
of thy son ? thou, who art my slave, and who wert bound in duty 
to ftdlow me with all thy family, even with thy wife* Now learn 
this well, that the spirit of man dwells in his ears ; which when it 
hears pleasing things, fills the whole body with delight, but when 
it hoars the contrary, swells with indignation. When, therefore, 
you did well, and gave promise of the like, yo« cannot boast of 
having surpassed the king in generosity. But now that you have 
adopted a more shameless conduct, you shall not receive your 
clc-.eus, but less than your deserts : for your hospitality preserves 
four of your children, but you shall be punished with the loss of 
the one whom you cherish niost.^^ When he had given this 
answer, he immediately commanded those whose olhee it was to 
execute such oidcrs, to find out the eldest of the sons of J^ythius, 
and to cut his body in two ; and having so done, to deposit the 
halves, one on the right of the road, the other on the left ; and 
that the army should pass between them. 

4 (tx When they had done this, the army afterwards passed 
between. The baggage-bearers and beasts of burden first led the 
way ; after them capfie a host of all nations promiscuously, not 
distinguished : after nu>re than one half of the army had passed, 
an interval was left, that they might not mix with the king’s 
troops. Before him a thousand horsemen led the van, chosen 
from among all the Perbi.ins ; and next to them a thcnisand 
spearmen, these also cho'icn from among all, carrying their ianccs 
turned downwardly to the caith. After these cante ten sacred 
horses called Nisaxan, gorgeoii‘>ly caparisoned. These horses are 
calftd Nissean on the following account ; there i.s a large plain in 
the Medic territory, which is called the Nistean j now this plain 
produces these large horses. Behind these ten horses was placed 
the sacred chariot of Jupiter, drawn by eight white horses j 
behind the horses followed a charioteer on foot, bolding the reins ; 
Ijccause no mortal ever ascends this scat. Behind this cufm 
Xerxes himself on a chariot dr.awn by Nisacan horses ; and a 
charioteer walked at his sule, whose name was Patir^phes, son 
of Otancs, a Persian, 41 . In this manner, then, Xerxes marched 
out of Sardis, and whenever he thought tight, he usc<l to pass 
from thechaiiot to a covered carriage. Behind him mtrehed a 
thousand spearmen, the bravest and most noble of the Persians, 
carrying their spears in the usual manner; ^md afWr them 
another bodv of a thousand horse, chosen from among the 
Persians : after the cavalry emne ten thousand men chosen from 
the rest of the Persians ; these were infantrjr \ and of these, one 
thousand had golden pomegranates on their spears inste^m of 
ferules, and they enclosed the others all rouna; but the nine 
thousand, being within them, had silver poipegranatei^ Those 
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also that carried their spears turned to the earth, had golden 
pomegranates, and tho^c that followed nearest to Xerxes had 
golden aj)[>les. Behind the ten thousand foot were placed ten 
thousand l^ersian cavalry ; and after the cavalry was left an in* 
terval of two stadcs ; and then the rest of the throng followed 
promiscuously. 42. The army directed its march from L)dia to 
the river Caicus and the Mysian territory ; and proceeding from 
the Caicus, leaving Mount Came on the left, passed through 
Atarneus to the city Carina. From thence it marched through 
the plain of Thebes, and passing by the city of Adramyttiiim and 
the Pelasgkin Antiandus, and keeping Mount Ida on the left, it 
entered the territory of Ilium. But before this, as the army 
halted during the flight under Mount Ida, thunder and lightning 
fell upon them, and destroyed a cnnsitlcrable number of the 
troops on the spot. 43. When the army ai rived at the .Sra- 
inander, which was the fust river since they had set out on their 
inarch from Sardis, whose stream failed and did not afford suffi- 
cient drink for the army and beasts of burden; when, accordingly, 
Xerxes arrived at this river, he went up to the Pergamus'*' of 
Priam, being desirous of seeing it ; and having seen it, and in- 
quired into every particular, lie sacriiiced a thousand oxen to the 
Ilian Minerva, and the magi poured out libations in honour of 
the heroes. After they had done this, *i panic fell on the camp 
during the night, and at the dawn of day they marched from 
thence, on the left skirting the city of Rluaitium, and Ophi>nium, 
and Dardanus, which borders on Abydos j and on the right the 
Gergithm Tcucrians. 

4^ When they were at Abydos, Xerxes wished to behold the 
whole army. And tliere had been previously erected on a hill at 
this place, for his express use, a lofty throne of white marble ; 
the people of Abydos had made it, in obedience to a previous 
order of the king. When he was seated there, looking down 
towards the shore, he beheld both the land army and the fleet ; 
and when he beheld them, he desired to see a contest take place 
between the ships ; and when it had taken place, and the Sidonian 
Phoenicians^ere victorious, he showed himself exceedingly grati- 
fied both with the contest and the armf 45. And when he saw 
the whole Hellespont covered by the ships, and all the shores and 
the plains of Abydos full of men, Xerxes thereupon pronounced 
himself happy ; but afterwards shed tears. 46. Artabanus, his 
paternal having observed him, the same who had before 

freely dfe dared his opinion and advised Xerxes not to invade 
Greece ; this man* having perceived Xerxes shedding tears, 
addressed him thus ; “ O king, how very different from each 
other are what you are now doing, and what you did a little while 
wo I for having pifonounced yourself happy,* now you weep.*' 
He answeredi ** Commiseration seized me, when I considered how 
♦ That i$, “ the citadel.” 
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brief all human life is, since of these, numerous as they are, not 
one shall siuvive to the hundredth ycar.’^ Kut Artabanus replied, 
saving, “We suffer during life other things more pitiable than 
this ; for in this so brief life, there is not one, either of these or of 
others, born so happy, that it will not occur to him, not only once 
but oftentimes, to wish rather to die than to live. For calamities 
befalling him, and diseases disturbing him, make life, though 
really short, appear to be long ; so ih.it death, life being burden- 
some, becomes the most desirable refuge for man : and the deity, 
having given us to taste of sweet CMstencc, is found to be jealous 
of his gift.®^ 47. Xeixes answered, saying, “Artabanus, of 
human lik% which is such as you have described it, let us say no 
more, nor let us call evils to iniiKb now that wd^have good things 
before us. But tell me this. It the vision of the dream had not 
appeared so clearly, would you have retained your former opinion, 
and dissuaded me from making war against Gioece, or would you 
have changed your o|>ini<ai Come, tell me this explicitly.” ffc 
answ'creci, sa\mg, “ (J king, may the vision of the dream that 
appeared terminate as we buili desire : but I am still full of alarm 
and not master of myself, when I consider many other circum- 
starices, and moreover perceive two tilings of the greatest import- 
ance, most hostile to you.” 4V. To this Xerxes answered as 
follows : “ Strange man I what are these tw'o things which you 
say are most hostile tome.^ whether do you find fault with the 
land army on rirrount iT number:,, and do you think that tlie 
Grecian army w ill be much moic numerous than ours? or that 
our navy will fall siiort of theirs? or both these together? For if 
you think our forces dcliciont in this re^pcct^ wc can quickly 
assemble another army.” 49. He answered, saying, “0 king, no 
man of common understanding can find hiult either with this 
army or the number of the ships, (i.) but even if you should 
muster more, the two things which I mean would become still 
more hostile, 'fhese two things are land and sea. For, as I 
conjecture, there is no wiicre any harbour of the sea so large as t'" 
be capable, in case a storm should arise, of receiving thk your 
navy and sheltering the ships. And yet there is need, not only 
that there be one such harbour, hut others along the whole con- 
tinent, by w'hich you are about to coast. Since there are not 
harbours sufficiently capacious, remember, that accidents rule 
men, not men accidents. (2.) One of the two things having thus 
been mentioned, I now proceed to mention the other. Tine land 
will be hostile to you in this way : if nothing else should stand in 
your way, it tvill become more hostile to yoa the farther you 
advance, as you are continually drawn on unawares ; for men are 
never satiated with success. And even if I should grant that no 
one wall oppose you, I say, that the country, becoming more 
extensive in process of time, will produce a famine. A mail 
would therefore thus prove himself most wise, if Ih deliberation ht 
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should be apprehensive and consider himself likely to suffer every 
misfortune, but in action should be bold/’ 50. Xerxes answered 
in these words : Artabanus, you have discussed each of these 
particulars plausibly ; but do not fear every thing, nor weigh 
every circumstance with equal strictness. (1.) For if in every 
matter that is proposed, you should weigh every thing with equal 
care, you would never do any thing at all ; it is better, being 
conhdent on all occasions, to suffer half the cviF, than fearing 
every thing boforC'hand, never suffer any thing at all Ihit if you 
oppose every thing that is proposed, and do not advance some- 
thing certain, you must fail in your plans equally with the person 
has given a contniry t)pinion. This, therefore, conies to the 
same. (2.) Can :uiy one who is a man know hir a certainty what 
ought to he done ? * I think, certainly not. To those, however, 
vvhct arc ready to art, gam for the mO'.t part is wont to accrue ; 
but to those that weigh every thing and are timid, it seldom does. 
You see to wliat a degree of power the empire of the Persians has 
advanced ; if, then, they who were kings befoie me had enter- 
tained such opinions as you do, or not eiueitainmg such opinions, 
had such counsellors, >ou woulil never ha\e seen their power 
advanced to this pinh. Hut now, b) hazarding dangers, they 
carried it to this height. Forgieal undcit.iking'^ arc wont to be 
accongdished at groat !ia;wrcls. W’c. the! cfore. emulating them, 
set out at Uic most favourable scasdu id the year, and having 
subdued alt Isurope, will lelurn home, uitlunit having met with 
ffinnne .my where, or suffeied an\ other reverse. For in the first 
place we march, can)ing with us abundant provisions, and in the 
next jdace, whatever land and nation we invade, \\c shall have 
their corn ; and we are making war on men who arc husband- 
and not feeders of cattle.” 51. After thi.s .\rtabanus said, 
** O king, since you will not allow us to fear any thing, yet 
hearken to my advice ; for it is necessary, when speaking on 
mans topics, to extend one’s discouisc. Cyrus, son of Cambyses, 
subtlued all loffia except the Atlienians, so as to be tributary to 
the Persians. I advise you, therefore, on no account to lead these 
men against their fathers ; for even without them we are able to 
get the better of our enemies. For they accompany you, they 
must either be most unjust, in assisting to enslave their mother- 
city, or most just in endeavouring to mamiain its freedom. Now 
if they should be most unjust, they will not add any great gain to 
us ; byt if just, they are able to damage your army to a great 
degree. Consider therefore on this ancient saying, since it has 
been well said, that the termination is not always evident at the 
beginning, 52. To this Xerxes answered : ‘‘ Artabanus, of all the 
opinions you have given, you are deceived most in this, in fearing 

^ I have followed the reading and pnnclualion of iNfiitlhire and Bacht. The 
latter, though he approves the mark of interrogation omits it in his version of 
Ihls passage. 
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lest the lonuns should dcbtit us , of wh )ni \\c h ue the 
pioofs, nnd of whom )Ou tire a witness is well is ill the u -vt who 
aceompimed Diruism lus expedition i » unst the Sc>thi ms, tint 
the whole Ptrsnn irmy was m then powci to destro> oi to sxvt, 
yet they e\ meed justice and lidehtv, ind lomn lihd nothiin un 
giateful Besides this, smee the> ln\e left their thildan ind 
wives, ind possessions in our ttiuUmcs, we n ust iK>t expt t ih it 
they will foini an> new desi^. n Do ni t the lel nc fear this but be 
of good eoui i<::e ind picseue in> house ind ni) government , for 
to >ou alone, 3t ill nun» I mtiust in> sceptic ” 

53 Hivin j spiken thus 'ind despite hed Ailtbinns to Susi, 
Xcixes again sum none d the mist disiin unhed ol the Peisiins, 
ind when thev wcie isse nhled he uiditsscd them as follows 
“ O Persiins, I hive c dkd \ou togethei to desiie this of voti, tint 
you would acipiit >ouncKcs like hrue men, iiul nut dis^i uc tl e 
formei exploits ot the lemins which iiegreit ind memoMhle 
But let ei(h ind ill of us t( \ thcr show oui /t d , for this which 
we aic endcuouun to ucoiin hdi is i good common to dl On 
this a< count, then, 1 c dl on vou to ippi^ >our5d\cs eiine ll\ to 
the wai , for, as I im mfornird, we uc nnichint, iin>t btive 
men, and if we conciuer them, no oihci iimy m the woild will 
dare to oppise us Now, then kt us no s ovei, ha\jn» hi t 
offered up piivers to the tod who putcct the Pcisian tenito»'v 
54 Tint da> thev nndc picpiritnns i the pissigeovet , ind 
on the following tluv w iitcd fc i the sun, n thev wished t> ce it 
rising, in the nicin time buininv, ill oit> of |K»(imes ou tl ‘ 
bnclgCH, ind sfiewiiig the i > id \ iih mvitle hi imhcs When tl 
sun lose, Xnxes poming i hhitun mtu the e i out of a odni 
cup ofieied up i prun to ilie sun lint nosuvh iccuknt mnht 
bcfdl him IS would }>ievent him tiom suhdiui g 1 urope, until he 
hid retched its utmost hunts Attn 1 inng pi ucd, he tint w the 
cup into the Hellespont ind i^oldenhcwl, ind i Pern in 'iword, 
whi h thev c ill uinan But 1 e innot dcleimmc with ec a iuUv, 
whcthii he dropped these things into the i is < n ofteung to the 
sun, or whether heupcntcdol hang (oui^cd the Hellespont, 
and piesented these gifts to the sea is i tompcns^tion 55 
When tlicbc cereinonus wssre finished, the mfunt) and all the 
cavalry ciossed ovci b> thit bridge which was towards the 
Pontus , and the beists of burden and attendants by that low aids 
the A gem I irst of all the ten thousand Persians led the v in, 
ill weiring crowns , and dtei them the promiscuous host of all 
natioflb These cios^cd on thit day On the following, first the 
horsemen, and those who rained their Imres downwaids, the c 
also wore Clowns next rame the sun d horses md the haertd 
chanot , afterwards Xerxes himself, and the speaimcn, add the 
thousand hoi semen*; after them theiest of the aimy closed the 
march , and at the same time the ships got under weigh to the 
opposite shore* I have also heard that Xerxes crosseef over last 
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of all 56. Xerxes, when he had crossed over into Europe, saw 
the army crossing over under the lash : his army crossed over in 
seven days and seven nights without halting at all On this 
occasion it is related, that when Xerxes had crossed over the 
Hellespont, a certain Hellespontine said: O Jupiter, why, 
assuming the form of a Persian, and taking the name of Xerxes, 
do you wish to subvert Greece, bringing all mankind with you ? 
since without them it was in your power to do this.** 

57. When all had crossed over, and were proceeding on their 
march, a great prodigy appeared to them, which Xerxes took no 
account of, although it was easy to be interpreted. A mare foaled 
a hare : this, then, might easily have been interpreted thus, that 
Xerxes was aboi\t to load an army into Greece with exceeding 
pomp and magnificence, but would return to the same place 
running for liis life. Another prodigy had also happened, while 
he was at Sardis ; a mule brought forth a colt, with double parts, 
both those of a male and tho-e of a female ; those of the male 
were uppermost, 58. JUit taking no account of either of these, he 
proceeded forward ; and with him the land forces. But the fieet, 
sailing out of the Hellespont, stood along by the land, taking a 
contrary course to that of the army. For it sailed tov\ards the 
west, steering for Cape Sarpedon, where, on its arrival, it was 
ordeied to wait : but the army on the continent inarched towards 
the cast and the rising sun, through the Chersonese. ha\ ing on 
tlie right hand the sepulchre of Helic. daughter (»f Athamns, and 
on the left the city of Cardia, aiul going through the middle of a 
city, the name of which happened to be Agom : and from thence, 
bending round a bay called Mclas, and having come to the river 
Melas, whose stream did not suffice for the army, but failed,-— 
having crossed this river, from which the bay derives its name, 
they marched westward, passing b)' ylhios, an .Kolian city, and 
the lake Stenloris, until they reached Doriscus. 59. Doriscus is 
a shore and extensive plain of Thrace, Through it dows a large 
river, the Hebws. On it a royal fort had been built, the same that 
is now called Doriscus, and a Pei sian garrison had been established 
in it by Darius, from the time that he marched against the 
Scythian^. This place therefore ai^peared to Xerxes to be con- 
venient for reviewing and numbering his army ; this he accord- 
ingly did. All the ships therefore having arrived at Doriscus, the 
captains^ at the command of Xerxes, brought them to the shore 
adjoining Doriscus. On this coast stood Sala, a Samothraciuu 
city, And Zona ; and at its extremity Serrhium, a celebrated pro- 
montory ; this region formerly belonged to the Ciconians. Having 
steered to this shore, they hauled up the ships and repaired them ; 
and in th^ mean time Xerxes numbered his army at Doriscus, 
60. How great a number of men each contributed, I am unable to 
say with certainty ; for it is not mentioned by any one ; but the 
amount of the whole land-forces was found to be seventeen 
t A A 2 
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hundred thousand. They were computed in this manner : havins^j 
drawn together ten thousand men in one place, and having 
crowded them as close together as it was possible, they traced a 
circle on the outside ; and having traced it, and removed the ten 
thousand, they threw up a stone fence on the circle, reaching to 
tiie height of a man's navel. Having done this, they made others 
enter within tiie enclosed space, until they had in this manner 
computed all ; and having numbered them, they drew out accord- 
ing to nations. 

61, Those who served in this expedition were the following. 
The Persians, equipped as follows : on their heads they wore loo^e 
coverings, called tiaras ; on the hK)dy various-coloured sleeved 
breastplates, with iron scales like tliosc of fish ; and on their legs, 
loose trowsers ; and instead of shields, bucklers made of osiers ; 
and under them their quiveis were hung, 'flicy had short spears, 
long bows, ami arrows made of cane; and besides, daggers sus- 
pended from the girdle on the right thigh. 'I'hey had for llieir 
genSral, Otanes, father of Ame^liis, wife of Xerxes. They were 
formerly called ('ephcncs b\ the (hccians, but by themselves and 
neighbours, Altaians ; but when Perseus, son of Danac and 
Jupiter, came to Cepheus, '>011 of Belus, and married his daughter 
Andromeda, he bad a son to whom he gave the name of Ferses ; 
and him he left in the ccauurv, for Cepheus had no male offspring ; 
from himthercfoie iheydeiived their. ippcllatioii. 62. 'I'lic .Modes 
marched equipped in the s.iine manner as the Peisians ; for the 
above is a Medic and not a Per.-^ian costume. The Modes had 
for 'their general, Tigranes, of the family of the Acluoinenidje ; 
they w'erc lormcriy called Arians by all nations ; but when Medea 
of Colchis came from Athtuis fo'lhesc Arians, they also changed 
their names : the Medes tlicmselvcs give this account of their 
nation. The Cissians, who served in the army, were in other 
respects accoutred like the Persians, except that, instead of 
turbans, they wore mitres. Anaphes of Otanes, commanded 
the Cissians. The Hyreanians were also armed like the Persians, 
and had for their general, Mcgapaniis, who was afterwar<is 
governor of Babylon. 63. The Ass) nans, who served in the army 
had helmets of brass, twisted in a barbarous fashion, easy to 
be described; and they had shields and .spears, and daggers 
similar to those of the Egyptians ; and besides, wooden dubs 
knotted with iron, and linen cuirasses. By the Greeks they w'cre 
called Syrians, but by the barbarians, Assyrians. Among them 
were the Chaldeans ; and Otaspes son of Artachoeus, comir^anded 
them. 64. The B.tctrians joined the army, having turbans on 
their heads, very much like those of the Mcdcp, and bows made 
of cane peculiar to their country, and short spear|. The Sacaej, 
w ho are Scythians, iiad on their heads caps, which cattflTto “a"" 
point and stodd erect ; 'they also wore loose trd\vsers,‘ afltt earned 
b Uieir country; tad daggt^^ and 
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(aiicii sagarcs. These, though they arc Amyrgian Scythians, they 
called Sa('a% for the I'crsians call all the Scythians Sarjc. Hys 
taspos, son of Darius and Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, commanded 
the llactrians and Sac;u. 65. The Indians, clad with garments 
made of cotton, had Ixnvs of canc, and arrows of cane tipped with 
iron. Thus the Indians were equipped ; and they were marshalled 
under the command of Thanazathres, son of AUahaiJes. 66. 1 he 
Aiians were furnished with Mctiic bows: and in other respect- 
aaviihtti like the Hactnans. Sisamnes, son of Ilydarnes, 
commanded the Arians. 'Hie I'arlhians, Clujrasmians, Sogdian^, 
and Dadiae, joined tlu‘ army, h.m^g the same 
accoutrements as the llaciiians. Tlic followiu^r^ leaders com- 
m.mtled them. ‘Artahaziis, son of I’hainares, coiuman^icd the 
ikuthians and Ch<u'a^mians ; Azanes, son of Artacus, the Sngdians; 
and Artyphius, son of Ariabanus, the Chindarians and l,)adicae. 
67, The Caspians, clotlied in goat-skm mantles, and carrying bows 
niude of canc pecidiar to their country, and scimetars, joined the 
expediti<m. Those were thus equipped, having for their general, 
Ariomardus, brother of Artyphius. The S.irangm weie conspicu- 
ous by having d\ed garments ; they also wore buskins reaching up 
to the knee, and had bows and Medic javelins. 1 ‘hcrendates, son 
of Mcgahaziib, commanded the .Saiangac 'I'he Ptictyes also wore 
goat-skin mantles, and ha<i hows peculiar t^) the country and 
daggers. Tiie Pactyes had fur tlieir general, Artyntes, son of 
lthainatrc,s. 68. The Utians, Mycians, and Paricanians were 
equipped like the Pactyes. 'J'hc following leaders commanded 
tliem. Ar.sainencs, son of Darius, led the Utians and Mycians; 
and Sii'Omitres, son of (Eobazus, tlie Paricanians. 69. The 
Arabians wore cloaks fastened by a girdle ; and carried on their 
right sides long bows which bent backwards. The Ethiopians 
>veic clothed in pantheis’ and hons^ skins, and carried long bows, 
not less than four cubits in length, made from branches of the 
palm-tree ; anc^on them they pUucd short arrows made of cane ; 
instead of iron, tipped with a stone, which was made sharp, and 
of that sort on which they engrave seals, Besides they had 
iaveUns,€nd at the tip was an antelope's horn, made sharp, like a 
lance ; they had also knotted clubs. When they were going to 
battle, they smeared one half of their body with chalk, and the 
other half with red ochre. The Arabians and Ethiopians who 
dwell above Egypt, were commanded by Arsames, son of Darius 
and Artyjstone, daughter of Cyrus, whom Darius loved more than 
all his wives, and whose iumge he had made of beaten gold. 70. 
The Ethiopians from tiie sun-risc (for two kinds served in the 
expedition) were marshalled with tlie Indians, and did not at ail 
differ from tfie^ others in appearance, but only in their language, 
and their hair. For the eastern Ethiopians are straight-haired; 
but those of Libya have hair more curly than that of any otlier 
|»eople. Thcfce Ethiopians from Asia were accoutred almost the 
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same as the Indians ; but they wore on their heads skins of horses* 
heads, as masks, stripi>cd off with the ears and mane ; and the 
mane served instead of a crest, and the horses ears were tixed 
erect ; and as defensive armour they used the skins of cranes 
instead of shields. 71, The Libyans marched, clad in leathern 
garments, and made use of javelins hardened by fire. They had 
for their general, Massages, son of Oariius. 72, The Paphlago- 
nians joined the expedition, wearing on their heads plaited 
helmets, and earned small shields, and not large spcais ; and 
besides, javelins and daggers : and on their feet they wore boots, 
])oculiar to their country, reaching up to the middle of the leg. 
'the Lig>es and the Maticnians, the Mariandynians and Syrians, 
marched in the same dress as the Paphligonians. These Syrians 
are called by the IVrsians, Capp idocians. Now Dotus, son 
jMegasidriis, commanded the J\iphlagonians and Matienians ; 
and Gubryas, son of Darius and Artystone, the Mariandynians, 
Ligycs, and Syrians. 73 The Phrygians had very nearly the 
same clicss as th.it oi l^aplilagonia, varying it a little. ^I'hc 
Phrygians, as the Macedonians say, \vere called I b i g cs, as long 
at they were iuiropeaiis, and dwelt with the Mac!?(tonianS ; blit 
having passed over into Asia, they clianged tlieir name with their 
country, into that of Phrygians. The Armenians, being colonists 
of the Phrygians, were equipped like the llirxgians. Artorhmes, 
who had mairicd a daughter of Darius, comiTuindcd both these 
74. The Lydians had aims very like the (Grecian. The Lydians 
were foimcrly tailed Meionians, but took tlieir appellation iron* 
Lydus the son ol Atys, liaving changed iliclr name. 'Hie Mysians 
wt>re on their heads a helmet peculiar to their country, and small 
shields; and they used javelins hardened by fire. I'hey me 
co!onibti> of the Lydians, and fiom the mountain Olympus are 
called Olvmpieni Arlaphernos, son of Arlaphemes> who in* 
vaded Marathon with Datis, commanded the Lydians and 
Mysians, 

75. 'I hc Thracians joined the e.xpedition, having fo.vskins on 
their heads, and tunics around their body, and over ^lein they 
were clothed with various-coloured cloaks, and on their feet and 
legs they hjid buskins of fawn-skin, and besides they had javelins, 
light bucklers, and small daggers. These people having crossed 
over into Asia, were called Bhhynians ; but fontierly. as they 
themselves say, were called Strymonians, ns they dwelt on the 
river Slrymon : they say that they were removed from' their 
original settlements by the Tcucrians and Mysians. Bassacea^ 
son of Artabanus, commanded the Thracians of Asia. 76, The 
...... had small shields made of raw hides, and each had two 

javelins used for htmting wolves, and on 4heir heads brazen 
helmets ; and in addition to the helmets they wore the cars and 

* There is an hiatus in the rnanuscripfs, which the ingenuity of ftTinotaton 
and editors Im been unable to supply. 
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horn-> of an ox in btass And ovei these were crests ; and as to 
ihtu Ic % the> weic enwiappcd in pieces of puiplc cloth Amojig 
iIksc people there is an oncle of M irs 77 The Cabihan 
Meioni ms, who itc also < ilh d Lasoiiiins» h id the same dicss is 
too C.ih( 1 in^ , which I sh ill dtsnibc when 1 come to spe ik ol the 
miu of the C ilii 1 ins The Mii\«e hid sho t linccs, iiid their 
j^uinnUs were fi tened h\ clisps Some of them had I)cian 
how , 11 <1 on then heads helmets made of tanned skins Badics, 
son of Ih incs, ( omm uul(d 11 these 78 1 he Moschians had 
on tin 1 h( ids wooden helmets \nd small bin klcrs, and spears , 
but thejc weie luge points on tht \f> ixjs Ihc Xibaunians, 
M » n and \^os\n<efi joined the expedition equipped is the 
Musi Ilians Ihc following gintiils 11 iishilhd these the 
md liliufnnn, \iiom utius, in of Duias and 
} uim s» rl u ghter of Sineuhs, ■►nn if (viu>, the M u lom s ind 
MosvnaMi, Aitiyctes, son of Ch<ia mis, who w is ntiusted witli 
tht goMinnicnt of Sestos on thi li< lit spent 7) Ihc M nes 
WOK hdnu tb on thf n he ids pimtiil dlei tlie m innei of tht ir 
tonnt?> md sin ill shul mil it kiii, ind lucliiib Ihe 
Cokhi ms Iiad ih uit tlun he ds wooden lielmtts, and smill 
bhithd of raw 1 ml Ob, and shou Mi c> md be idts thc> ind 
svtoulb PhtiendUes, son of It is it', eoininuuled the Allies 
11 <l Loh hians Ihe Abiodi md tie Sisputs miithcd irnud 
like the Colchians , Masi tins, son of Sm mities, commanded 
them So The insiilii nitions tint < ime tiom the! isthiixn 
hei»and fiom the islind in whiih the km ; nnkes those dwell 
who ate* ( ailed ^‘the hmishcd/Mi idilothin^ md aims \ ci\ similar 
to tlie Midic Mndoitc-^, on of hi a us, who, when ctmmi Hid- 
ing the dimy at M>eale, two >eais aftci this, died m butle, 
Ctnnniandeil these nl mdus 

81. Ihesc wci* the nations tint niiulKcl on the continent, and 
compoied the infantry I he\. tin u, who have been mentioned 
commanded th^s aimy, and these wen they who set in ordei, and 
numbeied them, and appointed commindeis of thousands and 
of tm thoiibinds Bin the lommaiulus of ten thousmds ap- 
pointed rtie eapuins of hundieds lud captims of tens, Fhcie 
were otbtn subaUcinoffieci% o\ci the tioops and n itiott!^,T)ut those 
who haVe been mentioned wcie ihe commandeis. 82 Over these 
and the whole infantiy wcu* appointed as generals, Mardonuis, 
4 on of (lobryas , liitant.ethmes, son of Artabmus, wdio guc his 
oinnicfn against the invasion of Oicece ; Smerdomcncs, sou of 
Otancs (both these were sons to biothcis of Danus, and eousins 
to Xeixos) ; Masistes, son of Daiius and Atossa , Geigis, son of 
Aliases ; anti Mogaby/us,bon ofZopyrus 83, These wcic generals 
of the whole lana forces, except the ten thousand , of these ten 
thousand chosen Persians, Hydames, son of Hydarnes, was 
general These Persians were called Immortal, for the following 
reason \ if any one of them made a deficiency m the number, 
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compelled citliei by death or de>ci->e, anotlici w is u‘ad\ chosen to 
suppU Ins phcc , so tint the> \\(tc nevet cillui inoie 01 kss t!i in 
ten thous ind. Ihe Pcisiui'^ di^phiyed the i^icitesl sph ndoin of 
all, and wcie also the bi ivest ; tl’**u equipment such as has 
been descubed , but besides this, the) wcie <onspi(uous tioin 
ha\in^ anient profusi m ot t^old 'I hey also brouglit with them 
( o\cied clianots, and ( onrubmes m them, and a numeious and 
’i\ell c juipped tiain of ittendints Caimk and othci beasts of 
bin den t on\c)ed then pio\ isions, ap ut iiom thu of the test of 
the sokhcis 

84.. All these nations have » ivahv , Uio\ did not. however, all 
furnish hoise, but oni) the follouin^ Fust, the JL,h isians, eqmppt d 
in the sinie inaniur is then inlinti), cm opt that on tin ir 
heads sonic of them v ore bi i/< n aiidwion^ht steel ornaments 
8^ 1 heie IS *i teit UP nom uln 1 tee, (all# d S utians, of Pci si ui 

(xtiiftion an<l hn^i i e, tbt; \\{ n a duss tislnontd between the 
Per'-i in nid the i* n tv \n f idnon , thes finnishcd ci.ht thous ind 
hoi iC , Init the ’ ne not if<u lonud torniv aims either ot bia^s 
01 iM>n, e\ ( pt di MS thc\ usi k'jhs m uic of tuistcd thon s, 
tiustnv to tlu ' ilic\ , o to w r lie mode oi fi ditin c ot thcjc 
intn IS as follows winuthcv in i^e with the trumv tin) throw 
out the lopts, wliK li hut no i U the ( nd, and whitevci in/ 
one MiU hcs, ulntlK 1 h )isc oi nun, hi (lia;s tow.nds hmisi It ; 
and tlicv that aie civ in kd m the toils au* p it to death, I his is 
then iiDde ot fiqlitm , and they were nurshalied with the 
Ikrsiiijs 86 . 'I li< Muirs hid the s uikm (piquiicnt as that used 
in tljc infantr) , nid t! < Ci lans in like nnnncr The Indians 
ucie also cquipp( d lusi then mktnii), but ihc) Used saddle-hoi^ics 
andflnriots and in ihtu th ii(»ts thc> >ok(d horses and wild 
ass(< 4 . "the P.artini s wc ic ( ({ npp< d m tin s nncMnanncr as their 
infantn, and the ( upj iiis likewise 'llie Lib)ans loo 
a ) (iUif h]^i* tin n mfintrv , bU tbc> all drove (haiiots. In like 
m linn i the C isjun in I I* i h ai u wde e(|ui{>pcd n the same way 
as thin infanti). And tlic Ai ibnn s had tin simrulrissas thur 
lnfantr^, but ail iride < imcls not iiih noi to horses in sjieed 87* 
'Ihcsc nation^ oiilv furnished cav ilrv 1 he ninnbet of the horse 
amounted to ci^lit) thous ind, besid» s ilie i aim Is and (hanot». 
All U»e rest of the (a\alry wue miishaUed in troops; hut the 
Arabians were stationed in the rear kn as hoiscs cannot cnduie 
canids, they wcie btitionrd behind, that ‘.he horses might not be 
frightened. 88 . Aimimithics and Inhxus, sons of Datis^ were 
generals of the ca\ ihy. lh<ii thu<l rollcigue m command, 
Phainiiehcs, hid been kft at Sanhs si< k. lor as they were 
setting out from Saidu he met with a s id accident. For wlicn he 
was mounted, a dog i;in under the legs othis hoisc, and the horse, 
not bung aware of it, was fnghtemed, and r< iring up, tlucw 
Pharnuches ; upon whuh ho, haung fallen, vonmed biuixl, and 
tlie disease turned to a consumption. With lespect'to the horsey 
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his servants iminedintely did as he ordered ; for leading him to 
the place where he had thrown his master, tliey cut off his legs at 
the knees. 'I’hus Idiarnuchcs was deprived of the command. 

89. The number of tlic triremes amounted to twelve hundred and 
seven ; the following nations furnished them, 'flic Phoenicians, 
with the Syrians of farms /lai tlirce hundred, being thus 

equipped ; on" their heads they had helmets, made very nearly 
after the (irecian fashion ; and clothed in linen brcnstplaies, they 
canied shields without nms, and javelins, 'riiesc Idicenicians, as 
they themselves say, anciently dwelt on the Ked Sea ; and having 
crossed over from thence, they settled on the sea-coast of Syria ; 
this part of Syria, ;md the whole as far as Egypt, is called Pales- 
tine. 'I be Egyptians contributed tw^o hundred ships. These had 
on their iicadh platted helmets, and carried hollow shields, with 
large rims, ami pikes fit for a sea-fight, and large hatchets. The 
greater part of them had breast}datc'>, .ind carried large swords. 
90. The Cyprians contributed a hundred and fifty "’hips, and were 
equipped as follows : their kings had their heads w’rapjicd in 
tin bans ; the rest wore tunics, and were in other respects attired 
like the (h‘et.‘ks. Of these there arc the following nations, some 
from Salamis and Athens ; others fia>m Arcadia ; others from 
Cythnus ; others from Phoenicia ; and others from Ethiopia, as 
the Cyprians themselves say. 91. The Cilicians coniributcd a 
hundred ships, "rhesc, again, wore on tlicir licads helmets 
peculiar to their country, and had bucklers instead of shields, made 
of raw’ hides, and were clothed m woollen tunits ; every one had 
two j.ivelins, and a sword made very much like the Egyptian 
scimetars. They were anciently called Ilypachmans, and took 
their piesent name from Cilix, son of Agenor, a Phcxmician. 7 'he 
Pamphyhans contnlmtcd thirty sliips, .inrl w’crc equipped in 
Grecian armour. These Pamphyhans are descended from tliose 
who, in their return from Troy, were di^peised with Amphilocluis 
and Calchas. 9^ The f.ycians contiibutcd fifty ships, and wore 
breastplates and greaves. I hev liad bows made of t'orncl-wood, 
and cane arrow’s without feathers, ami lavclins ; and besides, 
goat-skins'*trere suspended over their ;?houlders ; and round their 
heads caps encircled with feathers ; they had also daggers and 
falchions. The Lycians were called Termil.e, being sprung from 
Crete, but took their present name from Lycus,son of Pandion,an 
Athenian. 93, The Dorians of Asia contributed thirty ships, 
wearing* Grecian armour, and sprung from the Peloponnesus. The 
Carians contributed seventy ships, and were in other respects 
accoutred like the Greeks, but had falchions and daggers. What 
these were formerly called I have mentioned in the first pait*^ of 
my history. 04. The lonians contributed a hundred ships, and 
were equipped as Greeks. The lonians, as long as they inhabited 
that part of the Peloponnesus m hich is now called Achaia, and 
* See B. 1 . chap. 171# 
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before Danaus and Xutliiis arrived in the Peloponnesus, as the 
Cheeks say, were called Pclasp.ian yiCpjalces ; but Jonians from 
Ion, son of Xiithus. 95. The Islanilcrs contnbate<l seventeen 
ships, and were armed like the Clrccks. This race is also 
Pelasj^jic, but was afterwards called Ionian for the same reason as 
the lonians of the twelve cities who came from Athens, The 
/EoJians contributed sixty ships, and were equipped like the 
Cheeks ; they were anciently called Pclasgians, as the (irccians 
say. The Hellc'-pontincs, except those ot Abydos, for the people 
of Ab>dos were ordeiccl by the king to stay at home and guard 
the bridges— the rest, however, who joined the expedition from the 
Pontus, contributed a bundled ships ; they were equipped like the 
Greeks : these arc colonists ol tlie lonians and Dorians. 

96. l^ersians, Modes, and .Sa< a* served as marines on board all 
the ships. Of the^c tlu' I’hfvnKians fuinishcd the best sailing 
ships, and rf tl^c Pho niciaii'. the Saionians. Over allthese,as 
well as over iho^c tliat funned the land-anny, nativ^C officers were 
appointed to each ; but 1 do not mention ihcir names, for I am not 
ncccssaiily f onstramed to do ‘>ofor the purpose of the history ; nor 
were the ofricers of cadi nation wojthy ol mention ; and in each 
nation, as many as the <.ine‘> weie, so many were the leaders. 
They did nr t, however, follow in the quality of generals, but like 
the other subjects wlio jr)incd the expedition. Moreov'cr the 
generals, who had all the power, and vv(tc the commanders of the 
several nations, sudi of them in were Persians hav'o been already 
mentioned by me. 97. 'i ho following weie admirals of the navy ; 
Ariabignes, son of Iiarius ; Ph xaspe*, son of A'^pathines i Mcga- 
bnziis, son of Mcgaliates ; and A' ha*niene->, son of Damis : of the 
Ionian and Canan force, AlM])lgnc^, son of Darius and the 
daughter of (iobiyas ; A< h.cmmies. who was brollicr to Xerxes on 
both sides, comniamlcd the Pgvptians; and the other two com'- 
nianded the rest of the ilec t 'f'tu cooler^ penicconiers, light boats, 
and long horse Uansports were huind to a'>semMeto the numbef 
ol ihree thousand. 9K. i)f those who served in the fleet, the 
following, next to the admirals, were the most illu&trioqf ; 'rctram* 
ncstus, son of Anysus, a'Sidonian; Mapen, son of iJiromus, i% 
Tjrian ; Merbalus, son of Agbalus, ait Arulian j Syennesis, son of 
Oromedon, a Cilician : Cybern»s< us, son of Sicas, a Lycian ; Gor- 
gus, son of Chersis, and Timonax, son of Timagoras, Cyprians ; 
and of the Carians, llistiaais, son of Tymnes j Pygres» son of 
Seldomus, and Darruisithymus, son of Candaules, 99, Of the 
other captains I make no mention, as I deem it unnecessary, 
except of Artemisia, whom I most admire, as having, though a 
woman, joined this expedition against Greece j Who, her hus&nd 
being dead, herself holding the sovereignty while her son was 
under age, joined the expedition from a feeling of courage and 
manl> spirit, thotigh there was no necessity for her doing so* Her 
name was Artemisia, and she was the daughter of Lygdanus, ana 
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by birth she was of Halicarnassus on her father^s side, and on her 
mother's a Cretan. She commanded the Halicarnassians, the 
Coans, the Nisyrians, and the Calydnians, having contributed five 
ships : and of the whole fleet, next to the Sidonians, she furnished 
the most renowned ships, and of all the allies, gave the best advice 
to the king. The cities which I have mentioned as being under 
her command, I pronounce to be all of Doric origin ; the Flalicar- 
nassians being Trcuzcni.ins, and the rest Kpidaurians. Thus far 
the naval armament has been spoken of. 

100 . Xerxes, when he had numbered his forces, and the army 
was drawn up, desired to passthrough and inspect them in person. 
Accordingly he did ‘so, and driving through on a chariot, by each 
separate nation, he matie inquiries, and his secretaries wrote down 
the answers ; until he had gone from one extremity to the other, 
both of the horse and foot. When he had finished" this, and the 
ships had been launched into the sea, Xerxes thereupon removing 
from his chariot to a Sidonian ship, sat under a gilded canopy, and 
then sailed by the prows of the ships, asking questions of each, as he 
had done with the land-forces, ami having the answers written down. 
The captains of the ships having drawn their vessels about four 
plethra from the beach, lay to, all having turned their ships front- 
wise to land, and having armed the marines as if for a battle ; 
but Xerxes, sailing between the prows and the beach, inspected 
them. 

toi. When he had sailed through them, and had landed from 
the ship, he sent for Deniaratus, son of Ariston, who accompanied 
him in his expedition against Cbeccc ; and having called him, he 
addressed him thus : ‘‘Demaratus, it is now my pleasure to ask of 
you certain questions that I wish. You are a Circck, and, as I am 
informed by you, and other Greeks who have conversed with me, 
of a city neither the leasi nor the weakest. Now, therefore, tell 
me this, whether the Grecians will venture to lift their hands 
against me ; for, as 1 think, if all the Grecians, and all the rest of 
thfi^ nations that dwell towards the west, were collected together, 
they would n<it be able to withstand my^attnek, unless they were 
united together. However, I am desirous to know what you say 
on this subject.” Such was the question he a.sked ; but Dema- 
ratus answering said, ** O king, whether shall I speak truth to you, 
or what is pleasing ? ” He bade him speak truth, assuring him 
that he wonld not be at all less agreeable than be was before, 
lox When Demaratns heard this, he spoke thus : “ O king, since 
you positively require me to speak truth, 1 will say such things, 
as wnoevet ihquld utter them, would not hereafter be convicted 
of jfalsehoodi Poverty has ever been familiar to Greece, but 
virtue has been acquired, having been accomplished by wisdom 
and firm laws ; by the aid of which, Greece has warded off 
poverty and tyraqny, 1 commend, indeed, all those Greeks who 
dwell round those Doric lands ; but I shall now proceed to speak| 
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not of all, but of the Laccxhumonians only. In the first place, I say 
it Is not possible that they should ever li.'jtcn to your proposals, 
which bnn^ slavery on Greece : secondly, that they will meet you 
in battle, even if all the rest of the (Greeks should side with you. 
V\ ith respect to their number. Jrou need not ask how many they 
Are, that they arc able to do this ; for whetlicr a thousand men, or 
more, or even less, should have mai died out, they will co’ia nly 
give you battle 103, Xerxes, havint^ heard this, n'plied, Doma- 
ratiis, what have you s.ml ? tiiat a thousand men will tight with mu h 
an army as this? Come, tell me, \<)U say that \ou were youisrii 
king of these men ? Are you, then, walling on the spot to tight 
with ten men ? And yet if all your citizen^ are such as you repre* 
sent, you, who are tluar kmg, ought by your own institutions to bc 
matclied against twi(A‘ that number ; for if each of them is a 
match for ten men in my army. I expet t that nou should bc a 
mauh for t\vent\ . so the opinion you have given utterance to would 
prove correct, ilut if, being such as yourself, and of tlic same 
stature as you <ir.d other (irecks who have converged with rnc, ye 
boast so much, bewaie that the opinion you have uttered be not 
an idle vaunt. For come, let us < onsider every probability ; how 
could a thousand men, or even ten thousand, oreven hfty tliousand, 
being all etpially free, and not subject to tire command of a angle 
per-sCin, resist ‘MU'h an army as tins? for if they are five thousand, 
we are more than a thousind ag.iinsl one. Were Uiey, indeed, 
according to uur custom, subject to the command of a single 
person, they nnglit, through fear of him, piove superior to theur 
natural courage ; and, compelled by the lash, might, though fewer, 
attack a greater numbei : but now, being left to their owm free will, 
they wall do notliing of the kind. Anti I am of opinion, tiiat even 
if they were ccpial in numbers, tlic Grecians would hardly contend 
with the Pcrsiaie'> alone. For the valour iliat you speak of, exists 
amongst us : it is not, however common, but rare. For there are 
Persians among iny bodv -guard r>, w'ho wmuld readily encounter 
three Greeks at once ; and you, having no experience of the^c men, 
talk very idly.” 104. 'fo this Demaratus replied, “ Q king, I knew 
Irom the first, that by adhering to the truth, f shoulcl not say what 
would be agreeable to you ; but since you constrained me to speak 
the exact truth, I told you the real character of the Spartans. 
However, you yourself well know how tenderly I must love them, 
who, after they bad deprived me of my pateisnal honours and 
dignity, have made me citiless and an exile ; but your father, 
having received me, gave me maintenance and a home : it is not 
probable therefore iliat a prudent man should repel manitesr 
benevolence, but should by all means cherish it. For my part, 
1 do not pretend* to be able to fight whli ten men, nor with two; 
nor would I willingly fighjt with one. But if there was any neces- 
sity, or any great stake to rouse me, 1 wmuld most willingly fight 
with one of those men, who pretend to be singly a match for three 
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Grccinns In like manner the Lacedicinonians in sin.qle combat 
are inferior to none ; but together are the bravest of all men. For 
though free, they are not absolutely free ; for tliey have a master 
over them, the law, which tJicy fear much more than your subjects 
do you. They do, accordingly, whatever it enjoins; and it ever 
enjoins llic same tiling, forbidding them to tly from battle before 
any number of men, but to remain in their ranks, and conquer or 
die. If I appear to you, in saying this, to talk idly, I will for the 
future observe silence on tliis subject, and now I have spoken 
through compulsion ; however, may events, 0 king, turn out 
accoi viing to >our wishd’ 

105. Sucli was the reply he made. }^ui Xer\es turned it into 
ridicule, and evinced no anger, but dismissed hint kindly. Xerxes, 
halving lield this convcibalion, and appointed Ma',oames, son 
of Megadosles, to be governor of this DoribCUb, and having 
depose(l the person placed there by Darius, marched his army 
through Thrace towards Greece. 106. MasfMines, v Imm he left, 
proved so excellent a man, that Xerxes \iscd to presents 
every year to him alone, as being the best of all the governors 
whom either he or Darius had a]>pomtcd : and he used to send 
them every year ; as did also Arl.ixiirxe's, son of Xerxes, to the 
descendants of Mascames. For even bcfm’e this expedition 
governors had been appointed in Thrace, and tlijaiughout the 
Hellespont. Now all these, both in 'rhracc :tnd on the HclIesp<Mit, 
except the one in Poriscus, were driven out by tin' Greeks after 
this invasion ; hut none were able to duvo nut Ma^^’camos, who 
was in Doriscus, though many made tiie aitcmjit. On this account 
presents are sent to his family bv the reigning king of Persia. 
107. But of all those who were diivcn nut In ilic (Irccks, king 
Xerxes thought no one had behaved himself with ('ourage except 
Boges, who wa.s governoi of Paon. Jinn Ik; never ('cased praising, 
and conferred the highest honours on his sons who survived in 
Persia. And indeed Bogus deserved great praise ; for when he 
was besieged by Ae Athenians under Cimon, son of Miltiadcs, 
and might have marched out by capitulation and returned to Asia, 
he would not^o so, lest the king should think he saved his life 
through cowardice ; but he held out to the*Iast. And when there was 
no longer any food in the fort, having raised a great pile, he slew 
his children and wife, and concubines and servants, and then threw 
their bodies into the fire ; a/ter this he cast ail the gold and silver 
that was in the tower, from the fort into the Strymon ; and having 
done this, lie threw' himself into llic fuc. So that he is with justice 
commended by the Persians even to this day. 

108. Xerxes set out IrOm Doriscus to\v,irds Greece, and com- 
pelled such nations as he met with to pm his army. For, as I before 
observed,* the whole country as far as Thessaly "had been brought 
to subjection, and made tributary to the king, Megabazus, and 
^ B. V. ch, IS, 15; and B. VI. ch. 43-45. 
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afterwards Mardonius, having siubdued it. In his inarch from 
Dorisrus, he first passed the Samothracian fortresses : the last of 
which is situate tow'ards the west, and is a city called Mesambria ; 
near this is Stryme, a city of the Thasians. Between these two 
places the river Lissus flows ; which did not supply sufficient 
water for the army of Xerxes, but failed. This country was 
anciently allied Gallaica, but now Briantica : in strict right, how* 
ever, it belongs to the Ciconians. 

109. Xerxes having crossed the dried-up channel of the river 
Lissus, passed by the following (Grecian cities, Maronea, I)ic?ea, 
arid Abdcra ; he accordingly went by these, and near them, the 
following celebrated lakes ; the Ismaris, situate between Maronea 
and Stryme ; and Bisionis, near Dica^a, into which two rivers 
empty their water, the Travus and Compsatus. Near Abdera 
Xerxes passed by no celebrated lake, but the river Nestiis, which 
flows into the sea. After these places he passed in his march by 
several continental cities; in one of which is a lake about thirty 
stacks in circumference ; it abounds in fish, and is very brackish* 
The beasts of burden alone, being watered there, dried this up. 
The name of this city is Pistyriis. These cities then, maritime 
and Grecian, he passed by, leaving them on the left hand. 1 10. 
The nations of Thrace, through whose country he marched, are 
these ; the Pa:ti, Ciconians, Bistonians, Sapaei, Dersiiei, Edoni, 
and Satrp. ( )f these, such as dwelt near the sea attended him 
with their ships ; aiul such as dwelt inland, who have been 
enumerated by me, all, except the Satne, were compelled to follow 
by land. iii. The Satne, as far as we are informed, were never 
subject to any man, but a kmc, of all the Thracians, lave continued 
free to this clay. For iliey inh<ibit lofty mountains, covered with 
all kinds of wood and .snow, and are courageous in war. These 
arc the people that possess .an oracle of Bacchus ; this oracle is 
on the highest range of their mountains. The Bessi are those 
among the Satrje who interpret the oracles of the temple ; a 
priestess delivers them, as in Delphi, and they are not at all more 
ambiguous. 112. Xerxes, having traversed the country that has 
been mentioned, after this passed by the forts of tlif, Bierkns,ahe 
of which is called Phagres, and the other Pergamu^: here he 
marched close to the very forts, keeping on his right hand Motint 
Pangxus, which is vast and lofty, and in it site gold and silver 
mines, which the Pierians and Odomanti, and es|>ecially the Satrfee> 
work, 1 13. Passing by the Ptconians, Doberes, and PajSJOpIx, who 
dwell above Pangaius to the north, he went westward, till he 
arrived at the river Strymon, and the city of Eion, of which Boges, 
whom I have lately mentioned,* being still alive, was governor.^ 
Tlie land itself, which is about Mount Pangeas, is called Philliis, 
extending westward to the river Angltes, which falls into the 
Strymon ; and on the south, reaching to the Strymon Itself, whidt 
* Chap. 107. 
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the nn^i piopituted b> sa<nlicing white horses to it. 114 
HaMng used these encliantnientb to the rivci, and many otherb 
besides, thc> matched b> the Nine Wa>s of the I clonuns to the 
bud^ cs, and found the banks of the Stiymon united b) a bi id^e * 
But being informed that this ]>hce was rallt d the Nine Ways, 
ilwy bailed alue m it so niinv sons and dmglitcis of the m 
habitants It is a Pcisian custom to buiy people alue , for I 
ha\c heird that A.mcstns, wife ot Xciyz% hiving grown old, 
caused tomteen cluldtcn of the best fnmliC in 1 < isia to be buued 
alive, to show hci giat*tude to the gud who is sud to be beneath 
the caitb 

U5 When the army mmhtd firm llio Strsmon, there is a 
shoie towuds the, sun set on whuh il pi ^lcI 1 \ 1 (juiiin city 
called Aigilus , this and the ccunMN nb) c ii is ( tiled Jns llii 
from thciuektcpin thobu ju u tlu t( n) < (>t Ntplunc on the left 
hand, it went liioiw,h w)nt is t ilh 1 tie j 1 un of s^hus, and 
passing by St igirus, i (nttiin (il\ ui \i(l i \f inthiis tiking 
with them each of the ibnc n tuns nid ilu c ih u (\\<U lound 
Mount 1 an^ t ii>, is \\i 11 i ih stwiidill i\» btl icdunuiiied 
having those th It dwelt nv a iht sei t) sci\< iv li^loiul md 
those above the sei to tulknv on t > t lii 10 id, iluni, whuii 
king Xeucs m iiched his umy, tlu ihi irnns neitliei disturb noi 
buvv> but ugtid u with gu it vcmiition (\(n t> m\ line nh 
When he urned il \t mtlni tleleis m c 1 iiud \i nthiin^ 
to show tium h Hp t iIUv, and pKstntt dhe n w h i duss 

and romiiu iid« d them, sum (1 < in u w fo d t w u nd hf uin » 
oi the CM IV anon /-r/ lAw/ f 117 1 ili \c \cs w is it 

Av indius, It hap(KiKd thu Ait idi u wh )1 id si pciinteiukd the 
( mal, di( d of djst ui , he w is > udi i tumid hv \cixts and 
was of tlu lareof tlu \diunenida, nul in st tine tlu lillest of 
the Pcisiuis, lor lu w inlul onh i<nn n luol livtiovd rubit>, 
and he had the loiuusi u 1 e ot m 11 n so th it \ci\cs con-^ider- 
ing his lo^s veiy gicil, hul him < mud to the rwe in I biiiiecl 
hull With great ixffni) , md the wlu k in \ 1 u ul up a mound foi 
his bCpuleUre lo this \iti hus tlu \c inlhi 111^ m obidicicc 
to an oiaclo^ofki suutiu i to ih lo, mvokm him bv nanu 
King Xeixes thciefoK, when \iiadiu •(! c d, ( onMilcied it agicit 
loss I iB 1 hose ol the (jiu urns who lueiud the anny and en- 
.teitaincd Xerus, \\< le uduced to c\iieme distuss, so tint thev 
were obliged to abmdon tlun homes, since Antipater, son of 
Urges, one of the most distuu^mshed uti/un, being seketed bv 
the IhisTans, who leccived and ciPtrUmed the simy of Xmms 
on behalf of the cities on the lontnuiu, du)w(d th it four hiindied 
bUents of silver had been expended on the biiuiuct 119 In like 
manner those who supeuntended in the olhei cities t,a\c m their 

* See chap a4 

•I See chap The Acanthian^ who boitlertd on Mount Athos had, pro- 
|»hly, facilitated the work. 
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accounts. For the banquet was of the following kind, as being 
or<K;red long beforehand, and considered of great importance. In 
the lirst place as soon as they heitrd the heralds proclaiming it all 
around, the citizens, having distributed the corn that was in the 
cities, all made flour and meal for many months; and in the next 
place, they fatted cattle, finding the best they could for money, 
and fed land and water fowl in coops and ponds, for the entertain- 
ment of tlie army ; moreover, they made gold and silver cups and 
vessels, and all such things as are placed on a tabic. But these 
things were made fur the king himself, and those who sat at table 
with him ; for the rest of the army provisions only were required. 
Wherever the arnty anived, a tent was icadily pitched, in which 
Xerxes himself lodged ; but the icst of the army remained in the 
open air. When meal time came, those who received them had 
ail ilie trouble ; but tlie guests, when they had been satisfied and 
passed the night there, on the folUiwing day, having torn up the 
tent and taken all the furniture, went away, leaving nothing, but 
carrying away every thin.g. i.'o On this occasion, a clever 
remark was made by '‘I of Abdera, who advised the 

Abdentes to go m a body, themselves and their wives, to their 
own temples, and to seat themselves as suppliants of the gods, 
beseeching them also for the fuluie to avert one half of the evils 
that were coming upon them ; and to express their hearty thanks 
for what was j that king .Xerxes was not accustomed to take 

food twice every day: fur if they had been ordcied to prepare a 
dinner as well as a supper, they, the Abderites, would have been 
compelled either not to asvait the arrival of Xcixes, or, if they 
had awaited him, they must have lx*en wwn down the most 
miserably of all men.’’ They, however, though hard put to it, 
executed the or<ler imixi-^.cd on them, 

121. At Acantluis Xcixes dismis'^cd the ships from his presence 
to proceed on their voyage, having given orders to the admirals 
that the fleet should await his arrival at Thcrma ; at Thenna which 
is situated on the Thcrimean (iulf, and froili which that gulf 
derive?* its name ; for he had heard that that was the shortest way. 
As far as Acanthus the army marched from Dorisqus in the fob 
lowing order. Xerxc.s, hfiving divided the whole land forces into 
three bodies, ordered one of them to accompany the fleet along 
the coast : of this division Mardonius and Masbtes were coin% 
menders. Another of the three divisions of the army marched 
inland, commanded by 'Frintanuechmes and Gersis. But the thM 
division, with which Xerxes himself went, marched between the 
other two, and had for generals Smerdomenes and Megabywis. 
132 . The fleet accordingly, when it had been dismissed by Xersces,. 
and had passed through the canal which was at Athos extending 
to the bay on which the cities of Assa, Pilorus, Singus, and Sarta 
are situate, after that, when it had taken troops on board from those 
cities, sailed with all sgeed to the Therraaean Bay. DoubHjng 
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Ainpehis, the Toromean fore 1 and,it passed by the following; Greek 
citie“>, from which it took ships and men, 'forone, Galepsus^ 
Sennyia, Mecyberna, and Olyntluis ; all which country is now 
called Sithonia. 123. Xerxes’s fleet, stretching across from the 
cape of Ampelus to the cape of Canastramm, which is the most 
prominent point of all Pallene, thence took ships and men from Toti- 
dma, Aphytis, Neapolis, /Kga, 'Fherambus, Scionc, Menda, and 
Sana, for these arc the cities that belong to what is now Pallene, 
but was formerly called Phlegra. Coasting along this country, it 
sailed to the appointed place, taking with them troops also from 
the cities near Pallene and bordering on the Thermjean Gulf ; their 
names arc as follows : Lipaxiis, Combrea, Lisa‘, Gigonus, Campsa, 
Smila, and ^nere. The country in which these cities are situate, 
is to the present time called by the name of Crossioa. From Ainea, 
with which I ended my enumeration of the cities, the course of 
the fleet was direct to the Tliermasan Ciulf and the Mygdonian terri- 
tory : and sailing on, it reached the appointed place, Thenna, and 
Sindus and Chalestra.on the river Axius, which divides the territo- 
ries of Mygdonia and Pottitcis ; on a narrow tract of which, 
near the sea, stand the cities of Ichnae and Pella. 

124. The naval force encamped there near the river Axius, and 
the city of Thcrma, and the intermediate places, awaiting the 
arrival of the king. Put Xerxes and the land army marched from 
Acanthus, taking the road through the interior, wishing to reach 
Thernia. And he marched through the P«eonian and Crestonian 
territories towards the river Echidorus, which beginning from the 
Cvestonians, flows through the Mygdonian territory, and discharges 
itself -into the marsh which is above the river Axius. 125. While 
he was marching in this direction lions fell upon his camels, that 
carried provisions : for the lions coming down by night and leav- 
ing their usual haunts, seized nothing else, whether beast of bur- 
den or man ; but they attacked the camels only. And I wonder 
what the reason could be, that induced the lions to abstain from 
all the rest, and^set upon the camels ; a beast which they had 
never before seen or made trial of. 126. But in those parts lions 
are numerc^is, and wild bulls, which haye very large horns that are 
brought into Greece. The boundaries of the lions are the river 
Nestus, which flows through Abdera, and the Achelous, which 
flows through Acarnania. For no one would ever see a lion any 
where eastward of the Nestus, throughout the forepart of Europe, 
nor to the west of the Achelous, in the rest of the continent, but 
they breed in the tract between tlicse two rivers. 127. When 
Xerxes arrived at Thcrma, he there ordered his army to halt. 
And his army, when encamped, occupied the following district 
along the coast ; commencing from the city of Therma, and from 
Mygdonia, to the rivers Lydias and Haliacmoh, which divide the 
territories of Bottiaeis and Macedonia, uniting their waters into the 
same channel. In these countries, then^ the barbarians encamped. 

B B 
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Of the rivers above mentioned, the Echidorus, which flows from 
the Crestonians, was the only one that was not sufficient for the 
army, but failed. 

128. Xerxes seeing from Therma the Thessalonian mountains, 
Olympus and Ossa, which are of vast size, and having learnt that 
there was a narrow pass between them, through whicli the river 
Peneus runs, and hearing that at that spot there was a road lead- 
ing to Thessaly, very much wished to sail and see the mouth 
of the Peneus ; because he designed to march by the upper 
road through the country of the Macedonians, who dwell higher 
up, to the territory of the I'errhaebi, near the city of Gonnus ; for 
he was informed that this was the safest way. Accordingly, as he 
wished, so he did. Having gone on board a Sidonian ship, in 
which he always embarked whenever he wished to do anything of 
this kind, he made a signal for all the rest of the fleet to get under 
weigh, leaving the land forces where they w’erc. When Xerxes 
arrived, and beheld llte mouth of the Peneus, he was struck with 
great astonishment ; and iiaving called his guides, asked if it would 
be possible to turn the river and conduct it by another channel 
into the sea. 129. It is said that Thessaly was anciently a lake, 
since it is enclosed on all sides by lofty mountains. For the 
side next the east Mount Pelion and Ossa shut in, mingling their 
bases with each other j and the side towards the north Olympus 
shuts in; and the west, Pindus ; and the side towards the mid-day 
and the south wind Othrys : the space in the midst of the above- 
mentioned mountains is Thessaly, which is hollow. Since, then, 
several other rivers flow into it, and these five most noted ones, 
the Peneus, the Apidanus, the Onochonus, the Enipeus, and the 
Pamisus ; these that have been named, accordingly, meeting 
together in this plain from the mountains that enclose Thessaly, 
discharge thcjnselves into the sea through one channel, and that a 
narrow one, having all before mingled their waters into the same 
stream ; but as soon as they have mingled together, from that 
spot the names of the other rivers merge in thaP*of the Peneus.* 
It is said that formerly when the pass and outlet did not yet exist, 
these rivers, and besides them the lake Bccbeis, >yere not called by 
the names they now bear, though they flowed not It&s than they 
do now ; but that by their stream they made all Thessaly a lake 
However, the Thessalians themselves say, that Neptune made the 
pass through which the Peneus flows ; arxd their §tory is probable* 
For Whoever thinks that Neptune shakes the earth, and that rents 
occasioned by earthquakes arc the works of this god, ah seeing 
this, would say that Neptune formed it For it appears evident 
to me, that the separation of these mountains is me effect of m 
earthquake. 130. The guides, when Xerxes asked if them was 
any other exit for ihe Peneus to the sen, being accuratdy ac* 

* Litemlly, the river Peneus gaining the vietdiy as to the name^ emsesth# 
othem to be nameless." 
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quainted with the country, said, “ O king, this river has no other 
outlet that extends to the sea, except this one ; for all Thessaly is 
surrounded bv mountains/' Xerxes is reported to have said 
to this : Tne Thessalians are prudept men, and therefore 
they long ago took precautions, and altered their minds, both on 
other accounts, and because they possessed a country which might 
be easily subdued, and quickly taken. F or it would only be neces- 
sary to turn the river on to their territory, by forcing it back by a 
mound at the pass, and diverting it from the shanneh through 
which it now flows, so that all Thessaly, except the mountains, 
would be inundated.*' Xerxes expressed himself thus, in reference 
to the sons of Aleuas,* because they, being Thessalians, were the 
first of the Greeks wlio gave themselves up to the king ; Xerxes 
supposing that they promised alliance in behalf of the whole 
nation. Having thus spoken, and viewed the spot, he sailed back 
to Therma. 

131. He remained several days about Picria, for a third division 
of his army was employed in felling the trees on the Macedonian 
range, that the whole army might pass in that direction to the 
Perrhaebi. In the mean time the heralds, f who had been sent to 
Greece to demand earth, returned to Xerxes ; some empty, and 
others bringing earth and water. 132. Of those who gave them 
were the following : the Thessalians, the Dolopes, the Enienes, 
the Perrhaebi, the Locrians, the Magnetos, the Melians, the 
Achueans of Pthiotis, and the Thebans, and all the rest of the floeo- 
tians, except the Thespians and Platieans. Against these the 
Greeks who engaged in war with the barbarians made a solemn 
oath. The oath ran as follows : “ Whatever Greeks have given 
themselves up to the Persian, without compulsion, so soon as their 
affairs are restored to order, that these should be compelled to pay 
a tithe to the god at Delphi.” Such was the oath taken by the 
Greeks. 133. To Athens and Sparta he did not send heralds to 
demand earth, for the following reasons : On a former occa- 
sion when Darius sent for the same purpose, the former 
having thrown those who made the demand into the barathnim,J 
and the l^^tter into a well, bade them carry earth and water to the 
king from those places. For that reason, Xerxes did not send 
persons to make the demand. What calamity befell the Athe- 
nians,. in consequence of their having treated the heralds in this 
manner^ I cannot say, except that their territory and city were 
ravaged ; but I do not think that happened in consequence of 
that crime. 134. On the Lacedaemonians, however, the anger of 
Talthyblus, Agamemnon's herald, alighted. For Talthybius has 
a temple in Sparta ; and there are descendants of Talthybius, 
called ;falthybiadi>e, to whom all embassies from Sparta are given as 

6. f<Wc{iap-32* ... 

J Tli* baratbrtnp was a de^ pit at Athens, into which certain oriminaU who 
|ifere Mtenoed to death were thrown* 
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a privilege. After these events, the Spartans were unable, when 
they sacrificed, to get favourable omens ; and this continued for a 
long time. The Lacedjemoinans being grieved, and considering it 
a great calamity, and having frequently held assemblies, and at 
length made inquiry by public proclamation, whether any Lacedae- 
monian was willing to die for Sparta, Sperthies, son of Aneristus, 
and Bulis, son of Nicolaus, both Spartans of distinguished birth, 
and eminent for their wealth, voluntaiily oiTcrecl to give satisfac- 
tion to Xerxes for the heralds of Darius who had perished at 
Sparta. Accordingly, the Sjiartans sent them to the Medes, for 
the purpose of being put to death. 135. And both the courage of 
these men deserves admiration, and also the following words on 
this occasion. For on their way to Susa, they came to H)?darnes 
but Hydarnes was a Persian by birth, and governor of the mari- 
time people in A^^ia ; he having offered them hospitality, enter- 
tained them, and while he was entertaining them, he questioned 
them as follous, sa\ ing, ‘‘Men of Lacedaemon, why do you refuse 
to be friendly with the king? For you may see how well the 
king knows how to honour brave men, by looking at me and my 
condition. So also, if you would surrender yourselves to the 
king, for you are deemed by him to be brave men, each of you 
would obtain a government in some part of (ireecc, at the hands 
of the king.” To this thev ansuetecl as follows : “ Hydarnes, the 
advice you hold out to ik is not impartial ; for you advise us^ 
having tried the one stitc, but being inexperienced in the other : 
what it is to be a blaxe \ou know perfectly well, but you have 
never tried libcity, whether it is sweet or not. For if you had 
tried it, you would advise us to tight for it, not wdth spears, but 
even with liatchets.” Thus they answered Hydarnes. 136. After- 
wards, when they went up to Susa, and were come into the king^a- 
presence, in the first place, when the guards commanded and 
endeavoured to compel them to prostrate themselves and worship 
the king, they said, they would by no means do sq, although they 
were thrust by them on iheir heads ; for that it was not their 
custom to worship a man, nc)r had they come for that purpose. 
Wiien they had fought off this, and on their addressiivg Xerxes 
in words to the followmig '"effect : “King of the Medes, the 
Lacedremonians have sent us in return for the heralds who were 
killed at Sparta, to make satisfaction for them ; ” on their saying 
this, Xerxes answ^ered with magnanimity, “ that he would not be 
like the Lacedtemonians, for that they had violated the law^^of aW 
nations, by murdering his heralds ; but he w'^ould not do the ver^ 
thing which he blamed in them; nor by killing them in return,^- 
would relieve the Lacedaemonians from guilt” 137. I'hus the 
wrath of Talthybius, when the Spartans acted in this manner,-^ 
ceased for the time; although Sperthies and Bulis returned to 
Sparta. But some time aftdrwards it was again aroused, during 
the war between the Peloponnesians and Athenians, as th^ 
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Lacedicmonians say ; and this apj)cars to me to have happened 
in a most extraordinary manner : for that the wrath of Talthybius 
alighted on the messengers, and did not cease until it was satisfied, 
justice allowed ; but that it should fall on the sons of the men 
who went up to the king on account of that wrath, on Nicolaus, 
son of Bulis, and on Aneristus, son of Sperthies, who, sailing in 
a merchant vessel fully manned, captuied some fishermen from 
Tiryns, makes it clear to me that the occurrence was extraordinary 
in consequence of that wrath. For they, being sent by tlie 
Lacedaunonians as ambassadors Asia, and being betrayed by 
Sitalces, son of Teres, king of the 'Ihiacians, and by Nympho- 
dorus, son of Pytheas of Abclera, w ere taken near liisanthe on 
the Hellespont, ^nd being carried to Attica, were put to death by 
the Athenians ; and with them Aristeas, son of Adimantus, a 
Corinthian, These things, however, happened many years after 
the expedition of the king. 

138. But I return to my former subject. This expedition of the 
king was nominally directed against Athens, but was really sent 
against all Greece. The Greeks, however, tliough they had 
heard of it long beforehand, were not all ati'cctccl alike. For 
those who had given earth and water to the i’ersians, felt con- 
fident that they should suffer no harm from the barbarian ; but 
those who had refused to give them, were in great consternation, 
since the ships in (Greece were not sufficient m number to resist 
the invader, and many were unwilling to engage in the war, and 
were much inclined to side with the Medes. 139. And here I 
feel constrained by necessity to declare my opinion, although it 
may excite the envy of most men ; however, 1 will not refrain 
from expressing how the truth appears to me to be. If the 
Athenians, terrified with the impending danger, had abandoned 
their country ; or not having abandoned it, but remaining in it, 
had given themselves up to Xerxes, no other people would have 
attempted to re,^ist the king at sea. If, then, no one had opposed 
Xerxes by sea, the following things must have occurred on laud. 
Although many lines of walls had been built by the Pelopon- 
nesians across the Isthmus, yet the Lacedxmonians, being 
abandoned by the allies (not willingly, but by necessity, they 
being taken by the barbarian city by city), would have been Icit 
alone ; and being left alone, after having displayed noble deeds, 
would have died nobly. They would cither have suiTcred tl\us, or 
before that, seeing the rest of the Greeks siding with the Medes, 
would have made terms with Xerxes ; and so, in either case, 
Greece would have become subject to the Persians ; for 1 am 
unable to discover tvhat would have been the advantage of the 
walls built across the Isthmus, if the king had been master of the 
sea. Ai^y therefore, who should say that the Athenians were 
the saviours of Greece, would not deviate from the truth ; for to 
whichever sid^ they turned, that must have preponderated. But 
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having chosen that Greece should continue free, they were the 
people who roused the rest of the Greeks who did not side with 
the Medes, and who, next to the gods, repulsed the king. 
Neither did alarming oracles, that came from Delphi, and in- 
spired them with terror, induce them to abandon C>ecce ; hut, 
standing their ground, they had courage to await the invader of 
their country. 

140, For the Athenians, having sent deputies to Delphi, were 
anxious to consult the oracle : and after they had perfo'rmed the 
usual ceremonies about the temple, when they entered the 
sanctuary and sat down, the Pythian, whose name was Aristonira, 
uttered the following warniUj^ . ^‘O wretched ipen, why sit ye 
here? fly to the ends of the earth, leaving your houses and tne 
lofty summits of your wheel-shaped city. For neither does the 
head remain Arm nor the body, nor the lowest feet nor the hands, 
nor is aught of the middle left, but they are all fallen to ruin. 
For fire and fleet Mars, driving the Syrian chariot, destroys it. 
And he will destroy many other turrets, and not yours alone ; and 
he will deliver many temples of the immortals to devouring Are, 
which now stand dripping with sweat, shaken with terror; and 
from the topmost loofs trickles black blood, pronouncing inevit- 
able woe. But go from the sanctuary, and infuse your miiul with 
courage to meet misfortunes.” 141. The deputies of the Athen- 
ians, having heard this, deemed it a very great calamity ; and 
when they were dejected at the predicted evil, Timon, son of 
Androbulus, a man reputed at Delphi equally with the best, 
advised them to take supplicatory branches and go again and 
consult the oracle as suppliants. The Atheni«'^ns yielding to this 
advice, and saying, “ O king, vouchsafe to give US a more favour- 
able answer concerning our country, having regard to these 
supplicatory branches which w^e have brought with us ; Otherwise 
we will never depart from thy sanctuary, but will remain here till 
we die ” When they had said this, the pricstesr gave a second 
answer, in these terms : Pallas is unable to propitiate Olympian 
Jove, entreating him with many a prayer and prudent couoseL 
But to you again I utter this: speech, making it like advent ; for 
when all is taken that the limit of Cecrops' contains within It, and 
the recesses of divine Cithicron, wide-seeing Jupiter gives a 
wooden wall to the Triton-bom goddess, to be alone impregnable, 
which shall preserve you and your children. Nor do you quietly 
wait for the cavalry and infantry advancing in multittidos frotO 
the continent, but turn your back and withdraw. You will still be 
able to face them. 0 divine Salamis, thou shalt cause the sons of 
women to perish, whether Ceres is scattered or gathered tn.*^ 

142. Having written this answer down, for it appeared to thetti 
to be of milder import than the former one, they departed for 
Athens : and when the deputies, on their return, reported it to the 
people, many different opinions were given by pdrsons endeavour* 
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ing to discover the meaning of the oracle, and amongst them the 
two following most opposed each other. Some of the old men 
said, they thought the god foretold, that the Acropolis should be 
saved ; for formerly the Acropolis was defended by a hedge ; they 
therefore on account of the hedge conjectured that this was the 
wooden wall. Others, on the other hand, said, that the god alluded 
to their ships, and therefore advised, that, abandoning every thing 
else, they should get them ready. However, the two last lines 
uttered by the Pythian perplexed those who said* that the wooden 
wall meant the ships: *‘0 divine Sala mis, thou shalt cause the 
sons of women to perish, whether Ceies is scattered or gathered 
iii.^* Hy these w^ords the opinions of those who said that the ships 
were the w'ooden wall, were disturbed : for the interpreters of 
oracles took them in this sense, that they should be defeated olT 
Salamis, if they prepared for a sea-fight. 143. There was a 
certain Athenian who had lately risen to eminence, whose name 
was Thcinistocle‘=;, but lie was commonly called the son of Neocles ; 
this man maintainecl, that the inteipi'cier.s had not rightly under- 
stood the whole, saying thus i “If the word that had been uttered 
really did refer to the Athenians, he did not think that it w'ould 
have been expressed so mildly, but thus, ‘ 0 unhnppj’ Salamis,* 
instead of ‘O divine Salamis,* if the inhabitants weic about to 
perish on its shores ; therefore whoever undei stood them lightly 
would conclude, that the oracle was pionoimced by the god 
against their enemies, and not against the Athenians. lie advised 
them, therefore, to make preparations for lighting by sea, since 
that was the wooden wall. When Themistocles thus declared his 
opinion, the Athenians considered it preferable to that of the 
interpreters who dissuaded them from making preparations for a 
sea-nght, and in short advised them not to make any resistance at 
all, but to abandon the Attic territory, and settle in some other. 
144. Another opinion of Themistocles had before this opportunely 
prevailed. Wh^n the Athenians, having great riches in the treasury, 
which came in from the mines of Laureum, were about to share 
them man by man, to each ten drachmas ; then Themistocles 
persuaded them to refrain from this distribution, and to build two 
Hundred ships with this money, meaning for the war with the 
y^’-ginetae. For that war springing up, at this time saved Greece, 
by compelling the Athenians to apply themselves to maritime 
affairs. The ships, however, were used for the purpose for which 
they were built, but were thus very serviceable to Greece. These, 
theremire, were already built for the Athenians, and it was neces- 
sary to construct others besides. And it was resolved on their 
consulting after the receipt of the oracle, to await the barbarian, 
who was invading Greece, with their whole people on shipboard, 
in obedience to the god, together with such Greeks as would join 
them. Such, then, were the oracles delivered to the Athenians. 

14S* When the Greeks who were better aftected towards 
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Greece were assembled together, and consulted with each other, 
and gave pledges of nuilual lidelity, it was thereupon determined, 
on deliberation, that, before all things, they should reconcile all 
existing enmities and wars with each other. For there were wars 
in hand between several others, but the most considerable was 
that between the Athenians and yEginct.e. After this, being 
informed that Xerxes was with his army at Sardis, they deter- 
mined to send spies into Asia, in order to discover the true state 
of the king’s affairs ; and to send ambassadors to Argos to con- 
clude an alliance against the Persians, and others to Sicily, to 
Gelon, son of Dinomenes, and to Corey ra, and others to Crete, 
begging them to come to the assistance of (Greece ; purposing, if 
ix^ssible, that Greece should W united, and that , ill should com- 
bine in adopting the same plan, in dangers which threatened all 
the Greeks alike ; but the power of Gelon was said to be very 
great, being far superior to that of any other Grecian states. 146. 
When these things were determined on by tliem, having recon- 
ciled their enmities, tlicy first of all sent three men as spies into 
Asia ; and they having arrived at Sardis, and endeavoured to get 
intelligence of the king^s forces, when they were discovered, were 
examined by the generals of the land-army, and led out to execu- 
tion, for sentence of death had been passed upon them. But 
when Xerxes heard of this, disapproving of the decision of the 
generals, he sent some of his guards, with orders to bring the 
spies to him, if they should find them still alive. And when they 
found them yet living, and brought tliem into the king’s presence, 
he thereupon, having inquired for what purpose thc'y came, com- 
manded the guards to conduct them round, and show them all the 
infantry and cavalry, and wlien they should be satisfied with 
seeing them, to send them away unharmed, to whatever country 
they should choose. 147. He issued these orders, alleging the 
following reason, that if the spies were put to death, the Greeks 
would neither be informed beforehand of his ])ower, that it was 
greater than could be dc;-.cribed ; nor would be do kny great harm 
to his enemies, by putting three men to death; whcica% if they 
returned to Greece, it was his opinion,” he said, “ that the 
Greeks, having heard of his power, would, of their own accord, 
surrender their liberty, before the expedition should take placet 
and so it would not be nece.ssary to have the trouble of marching 
against them.” I'his opinion of his was like this other one. When 
Xerxes was at Abydos, he saw ccitain ships laden with corn from 
the Pontus, sailing through the Hellespont, on their way totJ'Egina 
and the Peloponnesus. Those who sat near him, having heard 
that the ships belonged to the enemy, were ready to capture them, 
and fixing their eyes on the kin^, watched when he would give 
tfie order. But Xerxes asked his attendants where they were, 
sailing; they answered, “ Xo you: enemies, sire, carrying corn.^ 
He answerings said, ** Are not we also sailing to the same place 
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to which these men are, and provided with other things, and with 
corn ? What hurt, then, can they do us by carrying corn thither 
for us?*^ The spies, accordingly, having seen the army, and 
being sent away, returned to Europe. 

1 48. But the Greeks who liad engaged in a confederacy against 
the Persian, after the despatch of the spies, next sent ambassadors 
to Argos. But the Argives say, that what concerned them 
occurred as follows ; that they heard from the very first of the 
design of the barbarian against Greece, and having heard of it, 
and learnt that the Greeks would endeavour to obtain their assist- 
ance against the Persian, they sent persons to consult the oracle 
of Delphi, and inquire of the god “ what course it would be best 
for them to adopt*; for six thousand oiTheir number had recently 
been slain by the Lacedxmonians, and by CIcomenes, son of 
Anaxandrides : ” for this reason they sent, and the Pythian gave 
the following answer to their inquiries: “Hated by your neigh- 
bours, beloved by the immortal gods, liolding your lance at rest, 
keep on the watch, and guard your head ; the head shall save the 
body.** They say^ that the Pythian gave this answer first, and 
afterwards, when the ambassadors came to Argos, they were 
introduced to the council, and delivered their message ; and they 
answered to what w\as said, that “the Argives were ready to 
comply, having first made a thirty years* truce with the Lacedai- 
monians, and provided they might have an equal share of the 
command of the allied forces ; though in justice the whole com- 
mand belonged to them, yet they would be content with the com- 
mand over half.” 149. This, they say, was the answer of their 
senate, although the oracle had forbidden them to enter into any 
alliance with the Grecians ; and that they were anxious to make 
a thirty years* truce, altliough they feared the oracle, in order that 
their children might become men during that time ; but if a truce 
was not made, they were apprehensive lest, if in addition to their 
present calamity, ^another failure should befall them in the Persian 
war, they might in future become subject to the Lacedaemonians. 
Those of the ambassadors who came from Sparta gave the follow- 
ing answer ^ what was said by the council : “ that with respect 
to a truce, it should be referred to the ^oplc ; but with respect to 
the command, they were instructed to answer, and say, that they 
had two kings, but the Argives only one ; and therefore it was not 
possible to deprive either of their kings of his command ; but that 
there wag nothing to hinder the Argive king from having an equa 
vote with their two.” Thus the Argives say, that they could not 
put up with the arrogance of the Spartans, but that they rather 
chose to be subject to the barbarians, than to yield to the Lacedae- 
ttioniattfii ; and that they ordered the ambassadors to quit the 
territories of the Argives before sun-set, otherwise they would 
treat them as enemies. 

150. Such is the account which the Argives themselves give Of 
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this afjair But another rcpoit is prev ilent thioiighout (»reece, 
that Xer\es sent a hciald to Aigos, before he sot out on his expe- 
dition against Greece , and U IS rehted that he, on his arni^aJ, 
said Men of Argos, king Xerxes spe iks thus to vou We are 
of opinion lint Peises, fioui whom we ate spuing, wis son of 
Ptiscus, son of I) lint, born of Andiomedi, diughtei of Cepheus 
Ihus, then we mu^t be voui dt:>rt »uhnts it is, therefore, neithci 
n^ht that we should Itui an «mv igiinst our progemtois, nor 
tint \ou should as*»ist othus, ind be opposed to us , but should 
lemam quitt h\ ^oulsd\es ind it I sunecd according to iny 
visli, I shill csLctm none gu itci thin >ou * It is said that the 
Aif^ivcs, win n tl c\ ht ltd thi^ ( onsuh ml it a gie it thing, and at 
oiKedctcinuntci neither topumi'-c unlhingnoi dcnnnd anything 
in leti rn h it wlun the Greeks wislud to t ike them into the con- 
tcdei I tlitv thci , know in th it the 1 iicdxmonnus would not 
slnu the f mmiand with ilicni, mule the demand in order that 
tht\ mi In li i\e 1 \ Htc\t ft i Ttm lining quiet 151 Some of the 
Greek', iKo Si) tint thi lollowing < u( uinstxni t, whuh occuired 
nnnyxcirs aftti, irroids with this ( allns, son of Ifipponicus, 
ind ilu who went up with him as inibass idois of the Atlicni ins, 
Inpptncd to be u the Mcinndinn Si si on some othei business , 
and the Vigivfs it the mik time lining s(nt ambassadors to 
Susi, asknl son of Xrrxts, “whether the alliance 

whuli tliv 1 d tinned with \ti\es st ll subsisted, 01 whithti* 
the) weie <onsid«ic<l bv him astntmics * Kmg Artaxerxes an- 
svvcicd * th It It c Cl t mils sub'»istcd, ind tint he considered no city 
more fiundlv Ui m \i^ > 1^2 Now whether Xerxes did send a 

hculd n Ar 5 wuli u h anus^igi, ind whether ambassadors 
oi thf \i,,ivi 'k, ln\ mg gone iij> to Susi, askeu Artaxctxes about 
th( illnn t, I rinimt iHirm with reiliinl) , nor do I dtclaic any 
odar opnn n oi tiu subj (t tlnnwli it the Argues themselves 
but thi nnuh I know tint if ill men were to bring together their 
ow faults miu one pi ue, fui the puiposc of nufttng an exchange 
with then mi^hixuiis, when they lud looked closely into thcif 
nn^l liours tauUs, e u h wruild giadh tike bat k those which they 
hioiight wall them fhus, the conduct of the Arg'vcs was not 
the most base But 1 am i>ound to relate what is said, though 1 
am not by in\ itk ins bound to htlicxe csery thing and let this 
icmark apply to the \ hole history. I or even this is reported, that 
the Aigives wcie the people who invited the Persian to invade 
Gieece, since then w irwith the Lat edjLmomans went on badly, 
\U;»hmg that anything might happen to them laiher than conUnue 
in their present troubles. Ihis is sufficient concerning the 
Argtvcs 

t S3 Other ambassadors went from the allies to Sicily, ttPteonftnr 
with Gtlon , and ahiongst them Syagius on the part of the Lace* 
damonians An aiKestor of this Gclon, who was an inhabitant of 
Gela, came fiom the island of Telus, which lies off Tnopmmf 
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when Gela was founded by the Lindians from Rhodes and by 
Antiphcmus, he was not left behind ; and In course of time his 
descendants becoming priests pf the inferndl deities, continued to 
be so, Telines, one of their ancestors, having acquired that dignity 
in the following manner. Some of the inhabitants of Gela being 
worsted in a sedition, had tied to Mactorium, a city situated above 
Gela ; these men, then, Telines conducted back again, without the 
assistance of any human force, but with the sacred things to those 
deities ; though whence he got them, or how he became possessed 
of them, I am unable to say. However, relying on these, he 
brought back the fugiu\es, on condition that his descendants 
should be priests qf the deities. what 1 hear, I am much 

astonished that Telines should have achieved such an action ; for 
I have ever thought that such actions are not in the reach of every 
man, but proceed from a brave spirit and manly vigour. Whereas, 
on the contrary, he is reported by the inhabitants of Sicily to have 
been an eifeminatc and delicate man. 1 hus however, he acquired 
this dignity. 154. On the death of Cleandcr, son of Pantares, 
who reigned seven years over (iela, but was killed by Sabyllus, a 
citizen of Gela, thereupon HipjMicrates, wlio was brother to 
Cleander, succeeded to the sovereignty. While Hippocrates held 
the tyranny, Gelon, who was a descendant of Telines the priest, 
was with many others, and with /Enesidemus, son of Pataicus, 
One of the guards of Hippocrates ; and soon after was made com- 
mander of the whole cavalry on account of his valour. For when 
Hippocrates besieged the Callipolitca?, the Naxians, the Zanclaeans, 
the Leontines, and besides the Syracusans, and divers of the bar- 
barians, Gelon signalized himself in tiiese several wars ; and of 
the cities that I have mentioned, not one, except the Syracusans, 
escaped servitude at the hands of Hippocrates. But the Corinth- 
jaiwMind Corcyr jeans saved the Syracusans, after they had been 
defeated in battle on the river Elorus ; and they saved them, hav- 
ing reconciled th«m on the following terms, that the Syracufans 
should give up Camarina to Hippocrates ; but Caniarina originally 
belonged to the Syracusans. 155. When Hippocrates, having 
l.elgned the Same number of years as bis brother Cleander, met 
Witii his death before Hybla, while carrying on the war against the 
'Skilians, Gelon thereupon, under colour of defending the rights of 
Euclides and Cleander, sons of Hippocrates, the citizens refusing 
to be anjfc longer subject to them,— in fact, when he had defeated 
the Gcloans 4 n battle, possessed himself of the sovereignty, and 
deposed the sons of Hippocrates. After this success, Gelon lead- 
ing back those Syracusans who were called Gamori,^ and had 
'been expelled by the people, and by their own slaves, called 
Cyllyriffleading them back from the city of Castfnene to Syracuse, 
gat possession of this also. For the people of the Syracusans 
gave up the city ahd themselves to Gelon on his first approach, 
♦ Land-holders. 
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156. When he had made himself master of Syracuse, he took less 
account of the government of Gela, and intrusted it to his brother 
Hiero ; blithe strengthened Syracuse, and Syracuse was everything 
to him ; and it grew up rapidly and flourished. For, first of all, he 
removed all the Camarimuans to Syracuse, and made them citizens, 
and destroyed the city of Camarina ; and in the next place, he di<l 
with more than half the Geloans the same that he had done with 
the Carnarinxans. Moreover, the Megarians in Sicily, when being 
besieged they' came to terms, the more opulent of them, who liad 
raised the war against him, and, therefore, expected to be put to 
death, he took to Syracuse and made citizens ; but the populace of 
the Megarians, who had in promoting this war, nor ex- 

pected to suffer any harm, he also took to Syracuse, and sold them 
foi; exportation from Su ily. He treated the Eubceans in Sicily in 
the same manner, and made the same distinction ; and he treated 
them both in this way, from an opinion that a populace is a most 
disagreeable neighbour. By such means Gelon became a powerful 
tyrant. 

1 57. At this time, w'hen the ambassadors of the Grecians arrived 
at Syracuse, having come to a conference with him, they spoke as 
follows : The Laceda"‘monians, the Athenians, and their allies 
have sent us to invite you to join with them against the barbarian; 
for doubtless you have heard that he is marching against Greece, 
and that a l^ersian, iiaving thrown a bri<lge over the Hellespont, 
and bringing with him all the eastern host out of Asia, is about to 
invade Greece, holding out as a jiretence that he is advancing 
against Athens, but really designing to reduce all Greece under 
his own power. But you ha\c attained to great power, and 
possess not the least part of Greece, since you rule Sicily ; assist, 
therefore, those who are asserting the liberty of Greece, and joiv 
them in maintaining its liberty. For if all Greece is assemble^ a, 
large force is collected, and wc become able to resist the invaders. 
But if some of u$ should betray the common cause, and others 
refuse to assist, so that the sound part of Greece should be small, 
then there is great danger that the whole of Greece will fall. For 
you must not expect that^^if the Persian should subdue us, having 
conquered in battle, he will not proceed also against you, but take 
precautions beforehand ; for by assisting us, you protect yourself; 
A favourable result is generally wont to attend a well-devised 
plan/' Thus they spoke. 1 58. Gelon was very vehement, speak- 
ing as follows : “ Men of Greece, holding arrogant language, you 
have dared to invite me to come to your assistance against the 
barbarian. And yet you yourselves, when f formerly besought 
you to assist me in attacking a barbarian army when a quarrel* 
was on foot betwjaen me and the Carthaginians, and when 1 ex- 
horted vou to avenge ^he death of Dorieus,* son of Anaxandride% 
upon tne ABgestseans, and promised that 1 would join in freeing 
♦ See B. V. chap. 45, 46, 
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the ports, from whence great advantages and profits accrued to 
you ; neitlier for my sake did you come to assist me, nor to avenge 
the death of Dorieus. So that as far as you*are concerned, all this 
country is subject to barbarians. However, matters turned orut 
well with me, and prospered ; and now, wlien the war has come 
round and reached you, at length you remember Gelon. But 
though I met with disgraceful treatment from you, I shall not 
imitate your example, but am ready to assist you, furnishing two 
hundred triremes, twenty thousand henvy-arnied* troops, two 
thousand horse, two thousand bowmen, two thousand slingers, 
and two thousand light-horse ; I likewise undertake to supply 
corn for the whole Grecian armv until we have finished the \var. 
Hut I p'ortiise the^e things on this 'condition, that I shall be 
general and leader of the (Greeks against the barbarian : on no 
other condition will I come myself, or send others.” 159. Syagrus^ 
w»hen he heard this, could not contain himself, but spoke as follow^s: 

Agamemnon, the descendant of Pclops, would indeed groan 
aloud, if he heard that the Spartans had been deprived of the 
supreme command by a Gelon and by Syracusans. Never men- 
tion this proposition again, that we should give up the command 
to you ; but if you are willing to succour Circecc, know that you 
must be commanded by Laceclmmonians, or, if you will not deign 
to be commanded, you need not assist us.” 160. Pjion this Gelon, 
when he observed the indignant language of Syagrus, made this 
last proposal : Spartan stranger, reproaches uttered against a 
man are wont to rouse his iiulignatitni. Yet, though you have 
used insulting words in your speech, you have not provoked me to 
be unseemly in return. Nevertheless, since you are so exceedingly 
anxious for the supreme command, it is reasonable that i also 
should be more anxious for it than you, since 1 am leader of a far 
army, and many more ships. However, since my proposal 
is so repugnant to you, 1 will abate something of my first demand. 
If, then, you choose to command the army, I will command the 
fleet ; or if it please you rather to have the command at sea, I will 
lead the land-forces. And you must cither be content %vith these 
terms, or return destitute of such allies.” 161. Gelon, then, pro- 
posed these terms ; but the ambassadoi^of the Athenians, antici- 
pating that of the Laccdiemonians, answered him in these words ; 
** King of the Syracusans, the Grecians sent us to you, not to ask 
for a general, but an army. Y'ou declare that you wall not send an 
army. unle.ss you have the command of Greece, and you are anxious 
to be made general of it ; a.s long as you re([uirc to command all 
the forces of the Grecians, wc Athenians we le contented to remain 
silent, as we knew that the Spartan would be sufficient to answer 
for us both ; but, since, being excluded from the whole command, 
you require to govern the navy, the matter stands thus. Even if 
the 1 accdtcmonians should allow you to gdvcni it, we shall not 
^llow it, for that is ours, unless the Lacedaemonians wish to take 
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it themselves. If they, indeed, wish to have the command, we 
shall not oppose them, but wc will never cede to any one else the 
command of the navy.. For in vain should wc possess the greatest 
naval power of the (Greeks, if wc, being Athenians, should yiekl 
the command to the Syracusans, we 'w ho arc the most ancient 
nation, and the only people of the Greeks who have never changed 
their country ; from whom also Homer, the epic poet, said, the 
best man went to Troy, both for arra) mg and marshalling an army. 
So that It is no disgiace to us to sjieak as we 162. To this 

(;elon answered ; ‘‘ Athenian stranger, you seem to have com- 
manders, but as if you would not have men to be commanded, 
SuKC, therefore, you are resolved to com ede nothing, but to retain 
the whole power,*) ou caniToT'StT loo quick in reluming back again, 
and informing (Greece, that the spiing of the year has been taken 
from her.” The meaning of this saying is, which he wished to 
intimate, that as the spring is evidently tlie most valuable season 
in the year, so of the anny of the Grecians, his was the best : 
Greece, thercfoie, deprived of his alliance, he compared. to a year 
from which the spring should be taken away. 

163. The ambassadors of the (jrccks, having thus ncgociated 
with Gelon, sailed away. But Gelon, upon this, fearing for the 
Grecians, that tlicy would not he able to withstand the batbaiian, 
but deeming it an intolerable disgrace that he wdio was tyrant of 
Sicily should go to Peloponnesus, and be subject to the Lacedae- 
monians, gave up all thoughts of that coutseand adopted another. 
As soon as he was infermed that the Persian had crossed the 
Hellespont, he despatched Cadmus, son of Scythes, a Coan, to 
Delphi, with three pentec enters, taking with him much treasure 
and friendly messages, fur the puipose of watching the contest, in 
what way it would teuiiinate ; and if the barbarian should conquer, 
he was to present him with the treasure, and eiuth and waj er fo r 
the countries which Gclon ruled over ; but if the tJreeks (it 

vkforwus, he was to bring back the treasure. 164, This Cadmus, 
having before these events received from his fatfier the sovereignty 
of the Coans, firmly establisht d, f>f his own accord, when nO danger 
threatened him, but from a sense of justice, surrender%i the govern- 
ment into the bands of the Coans, and retired into Sicily ; there, 
with the Samians, he possessed and inhabited the city of Xmclof 
which changed its name to Mcssana. This Cadmus, therefore, 
who had in this manner come tu Sictly^ Gclon sent on account of 
other proofs which he had of his uprightness ; and he, hi addition 
to other instances of uprightness that had been given by him, left 
this not the least mamment of them : for having in his possession 
vast treasures, which Gelon had intrusted to him, when it was iw 
his power to appropriate them, he would not ; but when the Greeks 
concjucred in the sea-fight, and Xerxes liad retired, he also returned 
to Sicily, and took batk all the treasures* 
i6$« However, the following account is given by those wh<| 
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inhabit Sicily, that Gelon, notwithstanding that he must be 
governed by the Lacedaemonians, would have assisted the Greeks, 
had not Terillus, son of Crinippus, who ^as tyrant of Himera, 
being exjxdled from Himera by Theron, son of vEncsidemus king 
of the Agrigentincs, at that time brought in an army of three 
hundred thousand men, consisting of Phtenicians, Libyans, 
Iberians, Ligyans, Elisycians, Sardinians, and Cyrnians, under 
the conduct of Amilcar, son of Hanno, king of the Carthaginians. 
Terillus persuaded him by the hospitality which existed between 
them, and especially by the zeal of Anaxilaus, son of Critines, who 
being tyrant of Rhegium, and having given his children as 
hostages into the hands of Amilcar, induced him to enter Sicily, 
in order to revenge the injuiv d-vne to his fatherdn-law. For 
Anaxilaus had married a daughter of Teriilus, whose name was 
Cydippe. Thus, «is Gelon was not able to assist the Greeks, he 
sent the treasures to Delphi. 166. In addition to this, they say, 
that it happened on the same day, that Gelon and Theron con • 
quered Amilcar the Carthaginian in Sicily, and the (Greeks 
conquerc<l the Persian at Salamis. I am informecL that Amilcar, 
who was a Carthaginian by his father, and a Sx racusan by his 
mother, and chosen king of Carthage for his virtue, when the 
engagement took place, and he was defeated in battle, vanished 
out of sight ; for he was seen no where on the earth, either alive 
nr dead, though Gelon had search made for him every where. 
167. The following story is also related by the Carthaginians 
themselves, who endeavotir to give a probable account, that the 
barbarians fought with the Grecians m Sicily from the morning 
till late in the evening, for it is said that the conilict lasted so 
long *, and during this time, Amilcar, l ontinuing in the camp, 
oITered sacrifices, and ob'^erved the omens, burning whole victims 
Upon a birge pile ; and when he saw the defeat of his own army, 
Wlff? happenetl to be pouring libations on the victims, he threw 
himself into the dames, and thus, being burnt to ashes, disap* 
ycarecL But whether Amilcar disai)pearcd in such manner as the 
Phoenicians relate, or in another manner, as the Syracusans, the 
Caithaginiaijs in the first place offer sacrifices to him, and in the 
imt, have erected monuments to his* memory in all the cities 
inhabited by colonists, and the most considerable one in Carthage 
So much for the affairs of Sicily. 
iM. The Corcyraeans, having given the following answer to the 
ambassadojrs, acted a$ I shall relate. For liie same ambassadors 
who weal to Sicily, invited them to join the league, using the same 
language to them as they bad done to Gelon. They indeed ini- 
m^diatety ; promised 40 send and give assistance, atlding, “that 
could not look on and see the ruin of CUeece, for if it should 
bo overthrown, nothing else would remain for them, than to 
b^ome slaves on the very first day ; therefore they would assist 
iO) the Utmost of their power*'' Thus speciously they answered: 
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but when they ought to have assisted, with different intentions, 
they manned sixty ships, and having put to sea, after great delays, 
drew near to the Teloponnesus, and anchored about Pylus and 
Tcenarus, of the Lacedajinonian territory ; they also carefully 
watched the war, in what way it would terminate ; having no 
expectation that the Grecians would get the better, but thinking 
that the Persian, having gained a decided superiority, would 
become master of all Greece. They therefore acted thus purposely, 
in order that they migdit be able to say to the Persian, O king, 
when the Greeks invited us to take part in the war, we, who have 
a considerable force, and were able to supply not the least number 
of ships, but the greatest nun^er^ next to the Athenians, would 
not oppose you, nor do an)^ thing displeasing 10 you.” lly saying 
this, they hoped to get better terms than the rest ; which would 
have been the case, as appears to me ; and towards the Greeks 
their excuse was ready prepared, which indeed they did make use 
of. For when the (irccks accused tliem of not having sent assist* 
ance, they said that they had manned sixty ships, but were 
unnble to double Malea by reason of the Ftesian winds ; and so 
they could not rcacli S alarms, and were absent from the sea %ht 
from no bad motive.” In this manner they attempted to elude the 
charge of the Greeks. 

169. The Cretans, when those Greeks who were appointed for 
that purpose invited them to join the league, acted as follows. 
Having sciU, in the nan.e of the commonwealth, persons to con- 
sult the oracle at Deljihi, they inquired of the god, whether it 
would be for their advantage to assist Cireecc. 'I'lic l^ylhian 
answered : Fools, you complain of all the woes which Minos in 
his anger sent you, for aiding Menclaus, because they would not 
assist you in avenging his death at Camicus, and yet you assisted 
them />/ avert a woman who WU'^ carried off from SpartJ^jv^^ 
barbarian.” When the Cretans heard this answer rei)oricd^tncy 
refrained from sending assistance. 170. For it ij said, that Minos, 
having come to Sicama, which is now called Sicily, in search of 
Daedalus, met vviih a violent death : that after some time the 
Cretans, at the instigation of a deity, all except the Palichnitte and 
the Pnesians, went with a*large force to Sicania, and during hve 
years besieged the city of Camicus, whi(^ in my time the Agri- 
gentines possessed ; and at last, not being able cither to take it, 
or to continue the siege, because they were oppressed by famine, 
they abandoned it and went away : and when they wc^ sailing 
along the coast of lapygia, a violent storm overtook tacrtli, and 
drove them ashore. And as their ships were broken to piecesi 
and there appeared no means of their returning to Crete, they 
thereupon founded the city of Hyria, and settled there, changing 
their name from Oetans to Messapian lapygians, and beconSng, 
instead of islanders, idltabitanis of the continent. From the city 
t>f Hyria they founded other cities, vhich a lomr time after the 
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Tarentincs cndcnvourin^ to destroy, si^cjnally failed ; so that this 
was the greatest Grecian slaaghtcr of all that we know of, both of 
the Tarentincs thenisehes, and of the Rltcgians, uho being com* 
pelled by M icy thus, son of Chferus, and coining to assist the 
Tarentincs, thus perished to the number of thicc thousand ; but 
of the Tarentincs ibemsclves no number was given. This Micy- 
thiis was a servant of Anaxil.ius, and had been left in charge of 
Khegiurn. He is the same person that wa*; expelled /r m Kr.- u um, 
and who, having settled in Tcgca, a city of Arcadia, d -i!-; i. du 
many statues in Olympia. 171 'rhese c\CMn*^ 1 elating to the 
Rhegians and 'i'nrcntmcs arc a digre^'^ioii from my history. To 
Crete, then, destitute of inhai'U mts, the TneMans say, other 
men, and especiafly the (oecians, went, and settled there ; and in 
the third generation afic:/* the death of Min(V:> the Trojan war took 
place, in which the Cretans proved themselves not the worst 
aven|;:ers of .\fcnei.ans : as a punishment for this, when they 
returned from Troy, famine and p* siilencc fell both on theiU'^elves 
and their cattle ; so that Cre?e being a ‘'(•('(md time d.cpai .1 '‘cd, 
the Cretans are the thiid pc<>pk* who, with ilmsc tint v.( iC ’nit, 
now inhabit it. The rythaan tlK‘ief«»rc, putting them in mind 
of these things, checked tliem in their desire to assist the 
Grecians. 

J72. The Thessalians at first sided w iih the Mode from ne^cs-ity, 
as they .showed, in that the intiigue.s of the AkMKuLr*^ did not 
please them. For as soon as iheyweic mf irmed that the rcrsian 
was about to cross over into Kuiojic, they ^ent ambairsador£» to the 
Isthmus ; and at the Isthmus deputies fiom Greece were assembled 
chosen from those cities that weiebdier di po^ed towards Giecce. 
Tile ambassadors of the Thcs‘>ali.in‘j, having lome to them, said : 
** Men of Greece, it is necessary to guard the pass of C)l>inpus, 
ib^y^Thessaly and all (h-ccce may be shcUcicd from tlic war. 

we are ready to assist in guarding it, but you nko must send 
a large anny ; hy if you will n<g send, bo assured, we shall come 
to terms with the Persian: for it is not light that we, who are 
situated $0 far in advance of the rest of Greece, ^iiould perish 
alone in yoifr defence. If you will not us, you cann«>t impose 
any obligation u]'on us ; fot obligation was evoi inferior to in* 
ability ; and wa; must ourse lves ciuleavour to contnvesome moans 
of safety.’^ 173. Thus ^poke the Thessalians. And the (irccians 
tliercupdn resolved to send an army by sea to Thc'^saiy, to guard 
the pass*; and when the army w’as assembled, it sailed tlirough 
the kuripus, and having arrived at Alus of Achaia, disembarked^ 
and marched to I’hessaly, having left the ships there ; and arrived 
at Tempe, at the pass that leads from the lower Macedonia into 
Thi&ssafy, by the river Peneus, between Mount Qlympiis and Ossa* 
There heavy-armed troops of the Grecii^ns, being assembled 
together to the nuniber of ten thousand, encamped, and to them 
* Sti chan. 6 and t 'lo. 
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was added the cavalry of the Thessalians. The Lacedaemonians 
were commanded by Eiuenetus, son of Careiius, chosen from 
among the Polemarchs," though not of the royal race, and the 
Athenians were commamled by Themistocles, son of Neocles. 
'fherc they remained but a few days, for messengers coming from 
Alexander, son of Amyntas, a Macedonian, advihcd them to retire, 
and not to stay in the pass and be trampled under foot by the 
invading army ; describing the numbers of the army and the ships. 
W hen the messengers gave this advice, as the Grecians conceived 
the advice to be good, and the Macedonian was evidently welL 
disposed to them, they determined to follow it ; but, in my opinion, 
it was fear that persuaded them, they he.ard that there was 

another pass into Thessaly and Upper Macedonia, through the 
country of the Perrhicbi, near the city of Gonnus ; by which, 
indeed, the army of Xerxes did enter. The Grecians, therefore, 
going down to their ships, went back again to the Isthmus. *^174. 
This expedition into 'Fhessaly took place while the king was about 
to cross over from Asia into Europe, and was still at Abydos. 
But the Thessalians, being abandoned by their allies, then readily 
took pait with the ^^ede*>, and with no further hesitation, so much 
fevi, that in emergency they j)roved most useful to the king. 

175. Ihe Greeks, when they arrived at the Isthmus, consulted 
on the message they liad received from Alexander, in what way 
and in what places they should prosecute the w^ar. The opinion 
which pre\ai]ed was, that they should defend the pass at 
Thennopylm ; for it appeared to be narrow'cr than that into 
Thessaly, and at the same time nearer to their own territories. 
I’^or the path by which the Greeks who were taken at Thermopylae 
were afterwards surprised, they knew nothing of, till, on their 
arrival at Thennopyla , they were informed of it by the Trachi* 
nians. They accordingly resolved to guard this pass, 
suffer the barbarian to enter Greece ; and that the naval force 
should sail to Artemisium, in the territory of liistteotis, for these 
places are near one another, so that they could hear what 
happened to each other. These spots are thus situated. 17& In 
the first place, Artemi siuni is contracted from a wide ^pacc of the 
Thracian sea, into a narrow frith, which lies between the Wttttd 
of Sciathus and the continent of Magnesia. From the narrow 
frith begins the coast of Euba^a, called Artemisium, and in It Is a 
temple of Diana. But the entrance into Greece through Trachis 
in the narrowest part, is no more than a half plethrum in width ; 
however, the narrowest part of the country is not in this spot, 
but before and behind Thermopylae; for near Alpeni, which is 
behind, there is only a single carriage-road ; and before, % the 
river Fhcenix, near the city of Anthela, is another single carnage- 
road. On the westetivside of Thermopylae is an inaccessible and 
precipitous mountain, stretching to Mount CEta ; and on the 
easteiu side of the w^ay, is the sea, and a morass. . In this passage 
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there are hot baths^ which the inhabitants call Chytri, and above 
these is an altar to Hercules/" k wall had been built in this pass, 
and formerly there were gates in it. The Phocueans built it 
through fear, when the Thessalians came from Thesprotia to 
settle in the /Eolian territory which they now^ possess : apprehending 
that the Thessalians would attempt to subdue them, the Phocceans 
look this precaution : at the same lime they diverted the hot 
whaler into the entrance, that the place might be broken into 
clefts ; having recourse to every contrivance *to prevent the 
Thessalians from making inroads into their country. Now this 
old wall had been built a long time, and the greater part of it had 
already fallen through age ; but they determined to rebuild it, and 
in that place to rCpcI the barbarian fntm Greece. Very near this 
road there is a village called Alpeni j from this the (ireeks 
expected to obtain provision.^. 177. Acc ordingly these situations 
appeared suitable for the 'Giec'ks f or they, having weighed 
every thing bcf(»rehand, and r('U^‘th'rcd that the barbarians would 
neither be able to use theu* numbers nor their cavalry, there 
resolved to await theiiwader of Greece. As soon as they were 
informed that the Persian was in Picria, breaking up from the 
Isthmus, some of tltcm proc'ceded by land to Thermopyhv, and 
others by sea to ArtemHium. 

178. The Greeks, therefore, being appointed in two divisions, 
hastened 10 meet the enemy. But at the same time the Delphians, 
ahtrmcd for themselves and for Greece, consulted the oracle : 
and the answ'er given them was, that they should pray to the 
winds, for that they would be powerful allies to Circece.” The 
Delphians having recci\ed the oracle, first of all communicated 
the ansNver to those (becks who were zealous to be free; and as 
they very much dreaded the baibaiians, by giving that message 
acquired a claim to everlasting gratitude. After that, the 
i^pinans erected an altar to the winds at 'Phyia, svhere there is 
an enclosure consecrated to Thyia, daughter of Cephisus, from 
whom this district derives its name, and conciliated them with 
sacrifices. And the Delphians, in obedience to that oracle, to this 
day propH^iktc the winds, 

,179. The naval force of Xerxes, setting out from the city of 
Therm*!, advanced wath ten of the fastest sailing ships straight to 
Scyithus, where were three Grecian ships keeping a look-out, a 
Trceaicnian, an ^^ginctan, and an Athenian. These, seeing 
the ships of the barbarians at a distance, betook themselves to 
fiigbt i 84 The Treezenian ship, which Praxinus commanded, 
the barbarians pursued and soon captured ; and then, having led 
tte handsomest of the marines to the prow of the ship, they slew 
himi deeming k a gpod omen that the tirst (Jreek they had taken 
w^s also very hahd^me 'JChc name of the fiian that was slain 
wis Leon^ and perhaps he in some mcastire reaped the fruits of 
name* 181. The ^Egineian ship, which Asonides commanded^ 

c c 2 
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gave them some trouble, Pytheas, son of Ischcnous, being a 
marine on board, a man who on this day displayed the most con- 
summate valour ; who, when the ship was taken, continued fighting 
until he was entirely cut to pieces. Put when, Iniving fallen, he 
was not deaii, but still breathed, the Persians who served on board 
the ships were vety anxious to save him alive, on account of his 
valour, healing his wounds with myrrh, and binding them with 
bandages of rfaxen cloth. And when they returned to their own 
camp, they shoived him with admiration to the whole army, and 
Heated him well; but the others, whom they took in this ship, 
they treated as slaves. 1S2. Thus, then, two of the ships were 
taken ; but thethiid, which Phormus, an Athenian, commanded, 
in its fiight ran ashore af’ the nmiUh of the Pcncus ; and the 
barbarians got possession of the ship, but not of the men i for as 
soon as the Athenians had rim the ship aground, they leapt out, 
and, proceeding through Thessaly, reached Athens. The Greeks 
who were stationed at Artemibium were informed of this event 
by signal-fires from Sciathus ; and being informed of it, and very 
much alarmed, they retired from Artcmismm to Chalcis, intending 
to defend the luiripus, and leaving scouts on the heights of Euboea. 
183 Of the ten barbarian sliips, three approached the sunken 
rock called Mynnex, between Sciathus and Magnesia. Then the 
barbarians, when they had erected on the rock a stone column, 
which they had brought with them, set out trom Thermn, now that 
every obstacle had been removed, and sailed forward with all their 
ships, haling waited eleven da>s after the king’s departure from 
Thermn. Pamm<<n, a Scyrian, pointed out to them this hidden 
rock, which was almost directly m then* course. The barbarians, 
sailing all day, reached Sepias in Magnesia, and the shore that 
lies between the city of Castiian.x'a and the coast of Sepias. 

184. As far as this place, and ' 1 ‘herniopyla*, the arm y bad 
suffered no loss, and the numbers were at that time, as I 
calculations, of the following amount : of those in ships from Asia, 
amounting to one thousand two hundred and sci^en, originally the 
whole number of the several nations was two hundred forty-one 
thousand four hundred men, allowing two hundred each ship ; 
and on these shijis tlfirty' Persians, Medes, and Sacac served as 
marines, in addition to the native crews of each : this furthei 
number amcmnls to thirty-six thousand two hundred and ten. I'o 
this and the former number 1 add those that were on the pente- 
centers, supposing eighty men on the average to be on board of 
each : but, as 1 have before said,* three thousand of these vessels 
were assembled ; therefore the men on board them must have 
been two hundred and forty thousand. This, then, was the naval 
force from Asia, the total being five hundred and sevent^n 
thousand six hundred and ten. Of infantry there were seventeen 
hundred thousand, and of cavalry eighty thousand ; to these I 
♦ Chap. 97. 
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add the Arabians who rode camels, and the Libyans who drove 
chariots, reckoning the number at twenty thousand men. Ac- 
cordingly, the numbers on board the ships and on the land added 
together, make up two milHons three hundred and scvx’ntcen 
thousand six hundred and ten. This, then, is the force which, as 
has been mentioned, was assembled from Asia itself, exclusive of 
the servants that followed, and the provision ships, and the men 
that were on board thenx 185. But the force brought from 
Europe must still be added to this whole number that has been 
summed up ; but it is necessary to speak by guess. Now the 
Grecians from Thrace, and the island is contiguous to 'Fhrace, 
furnished one hundred ancLd.venty i^iips ; these ships give an 
amount of twenty-four thous.md men. Of land-forccs, winch were 
furnished by Thracians, Ihvonians, the Kordi, the Bottiieans, the 
Chalcidian race, BiNgi, Picrians, Macedonians, Perrhaibi, 
Aunancs, Dolopiuns, Magnesians, and Achaams, together with 
those who inhabit the maritime parts of Thrace ; of thc>e nations 
I suppose tliat there were, three hundred thousand men. So that 
these myriads added to those from Asia, make a total of two 
tnilHons six hundred forty-one thotisand six hundred and ten 
fighting men. 186. I think that the ser\ ants who followed them, 
and with those on board the provision sliips and other vessels that 
sailed with the were not fewer than the dghting men, but 
more numerous ; but supposing them to be equal in number with 
the fighting men, they make up the former mimber of myriads. 
Tiius Xerxes, son of Darius, led five millions two hundred and 
cighty-thice thousand two hundred and twenty men, to Sepias 
and Tliermopyla?, 1S7. This, then, was the number of the wdiole 
force of Xerxes. But of women who made bread, and concubines, 
and eunuchs, no one could mention the number with accuracy ; 

draught-rattle and other beasts of burden ; nor of Indian 
dogs that followed, could any one mention the number, they were 
so many, Thevefore I am not a.stomslied that llie streams of 
some rivers failed ; but rather, it is a wonder to me, how pro- 
visions held out for so many myriads. For I find by calculation, 
if each mSn had a chcenix of whea* daily, and no more, one 
hundred and ten thousand three hundred and foity medimni must 
have been consumed every day ; and I have not reckoned the 
food for the women, eunuchs, beasts of burden, and dogs. But of 
so many myriads of men, not one of them, for beauty and stature, 
was moK^aititled than Xerxes himself to possess this power. 

188, When the fleet, having set out, sailed dnd reached the 
shore of Magnesia that lies iSitween the city of Casthanxa Jind 
the coast of Sepias, the foremost of the ships took up their station 
dose to land, others behind rode at anchor (Uie beach not being 
extensive enough) with their prows tow ards the sea, and eight 
deep. Thus they passed the night, but at daybreak, after serene 
and tranquil weather, the sea began to swell, and a heavy storm 
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with a violent gale from the east, which those who inhabit these 
parts call a Hellespontine, burst upon them ; us many of them, 
then, as perceived the gdle increasing, and who were able to do so 
from their position, anticipated the storm by hauling their ships 
on shore, and both they and their ships escaped But such of the 
ships as the storm caught at sea, it carried away, some to the 
pans called Ipni, near Pclion, others to the beach ; some w ere 
dashed on Cape Sepias itself ; some were wrecked at Meliboca, 
and others at Casthainea. The storm was indeed irresistible. 
1S9. A story is told, that the Athenians invoked Boreas, in 
obedience to an oracle, another response having come to thetn, 
“that they should call their son-in-Wv to their assistance/* But 
Boreas, according to the account of the Greeks, married a woman 
of Attica, Orith>ia, daughter to Erectheus. On account of this 
marriage, the Athenians, as the report goes, conjecturing that 
Boreas was their son-in-law, and having stationed their fleet at 
Chakis of Euba'a, when they saw the storm increasing, or even 
before, offered sacrifices to and invoked Boreas and Orithyia, 
prayiui^ that they would assist them, and destroy the ships of the 
barbaiians, as they had done before at Afount Atltos. Whether, 
indeed, the north wind in consequence of this fell upon the 
barbarians as they rode at anchor, I cannot undertake to say \ 
however, the Athenians say, that Boreas, having assisted them 
before, then also produced this effect ; and on their return they 
erected a temple to Boreas near the river Ilissus. 190. In this 
disaster those who give the lowest account say, that not fewer than 
four hundred ships pcii^ned, and innumerable lives, and an 
infinite quantity of treasure ; so that this wreck of the fleet proved 
a source of great profit to Aminoclcs, son of Cretinus, a Mag- 
nesian, who possessed land about Sepias ; he some time after- 
wards picked up many golden cups that had been driven a#iNii9 
and many silver ones ; he also found treasures belonging to the 
Persians, and gained an unspeakable quantity® of other golden 
articles. He then, though in other respects unfortunate, became 
very rich by what he found ; for a sad calamity, which occasioned 
the death of his son,* gave him great affliction. 19V The pro- 
vision ships and other vessels destroyed were beyond number ; so 
that the commanders of the naval force, fearing lest the Thes- 
salians should attack them in their shattered condition, thti^w up a 
high rampart from the wrecks ; for the storm lasted three days» 
But at length the Magi, having sacriSced vktinuv^'and en- 
deavoured to charm the winds by incantations, and moreover, 
having offered sacrifices to Thetis and the Nereids, laid the storm 
on the fourth day ; or perhaps it abated of its own accord. They 
sacrificed to Thetis, having heard from the lonians the story that 
she had been carried off froip this country by Peleus, and all 

* is by others understood to im|^y he killed ids owe 

io»/' I have followed Baehr, 
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the coast of Sepias belonjied to her and the other Nereids. Ac- 
cordingly the wind was lulled on the fourth day. 192. The scouts 
on the heights of Eubcca, running down on the secemd day after 
the sioim first began, actjuainted the Greeks with all that had 
occuircd with respect to the wreck of the fleet. They, when tliey 
heard it, having offered up vows and pouicd out libations to 
Neptune the Deliverer, immediately hastened back to Arte- 
misium ; hoping that theie would he only some few ships to 
oppose them. Thus they coming there a second time took up 
their station at Artemisium ; and fi om that time to the present 
have given to Neptune the surname of the Doliverci. 

193. The barbarians, when the wind had lulled, and the waves 
had subsided, having haul# I dowm tiicn ships, sailed along the 
continent; and having doubled the piomontory of Magnesia, 
stood directly into the bay leading to Pagasa*. There is a spot in 
this bay of Magnesia, whcie it is said lleiuile.-* was abandoned by 
Jason and his companions, when he had liccn sent from the Aigo 
fur water, as they were sailing to Asia in Colihis, foi the golden 
fleece ; for fiom thence they puiposed to put out to sea, alter 
they had taken in water; fiom this niiumstance the name of 
AphetJe was given to the place, in this phne, then, the fleet 
of Xerxe^s took up its moonngs. 194 fifteen of these ships hap- 
pened to be dn\en out to sta some time after the rest, and some- 
how saw the ships of the Gieeks at AueiniMum ; the ))aibamns 
thought that they were Ihcir own, and sailing on fell in anunv; 
their enemies, 'i'hey were commanded by bandoce^, si>n of 'fhau- 
nia&ius, governor of Cyme, of ^TX)ha. He, lieing one of the ur>al 
judges, had been formeily condemned b) king Darius, wdio had 
detected him in the following otlen< e, to be ciuciucd, Sandoccs 
gave an unjust sentcn<c, for a bribe. But while he was actually 
Rallying on the cioss, Dai ins, consuleiingwitli himself, found that the 
‘Icfwes he had doneto the loyaUanuly weie greatci than hisfaulis ; 
t)arius therefoic, having discovered this, and perceiving that he 
himself had act^d with inoie e.xpedition than wisdom, released him. 
Having thus escaped being put to death by Daiius, he survived ; 
but now, S|»ihng down among the Grecians, he was not to escape a 
second time. For when the Greeks saw them s<iilmg loivards 
them, perceiving the mistake they had committed, they boie down 
upon them and easily took them. 195. In one of these, Audohs, 
i^rant of the Alabandians, in Caria, was taken ; and in another, the 
Papbian commander, Penthylus, sou of Demonous. He biought 
twelve kt/.psfrom Paphos ; but having lost eleven m the storm that 
took place oflT Sepias, he was taken with the one that escaped, as 
he was sailing to Artemisium. The Grecians, having leainl by 
inquiry what they wished to know respecting the forces of Xerxes, 
sent these men ^way bound to the isthmus oiSthe Coiinlhians, 

196. Accordingly, the naval force of^the barbarians, with the 
nteption of the fifteen ships which, I have mentioned, Sandoces 
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commanded, arrived at Apheta:. But Xerxes and the land-forces 
marching' through Thessaly and Achaia, had entered on the third 
day into the territories of the Madians. In Thessaly he had made 
a match with his own horses, for the purpose of trying the Thes- 
salian cavalry, ha\ing heard that it was the best of all Greece ; and 
on that occasion the (irccian horses proved very inferior. Of the 
rivers in 'Fhcssaly, the Onochonus alone did not supply a sufficient 
stream for the army to drink ; but of the rivers that liow in Achaia, 
even the lajgcf.t of them, the Kpidanus, s< arcely held out 197. 
When Xer\cs arrrived at Alos in Achaia, the guides, wishing to 
tell every thing, related to him the tradition of the country, con- 
cerning tlie temple of Laphystian Ju])itCT ; hov/ Athainas, son 
/Kolus, conspiring with Ine, p],innccKhe death of Fhryxus ; and 
then, liow the Achreans, in obedience to an oracle, imposed the 
fuliowing penalty on his descendants Whoever is the eldest j)er$on 
of this race, having ordered him to be excluded from the prytaneutn, 
they themselves keep untdj ; the Achmans call the prytancum, 
Leietum ; and if he should enter, he cannot possibly go out 
again exccy>t in order to be --acriheed : and how moreover many of 
those who were on the point of being sacrificed, through fear, went 
away and ded the ('ountry ; ljut in process of time having returned 
b<ick again, if they were taken, entei mg the prytancum, they related, 
jiovv sucli an one being covered w'ith sacred fillets, is sacnticed,and 
Iiow conducted w ith great pomp. The descendants of Cylissorus, 
son of Phryxus, arc liable to this punishment ; because when the 
Achaians, in obedience to an oracle, were about to make an expia- 
tion for their country by the sacTifice of Athainas, son of Aeolus, 
Cytissorus, arriving from Aia of Colc his, rescued him, and having 
done so, drew down the anger of the gods upon lus descendants. 
Xerxes having beard this, when he came to the grove, both ab- 
stained from entering it liim^clf, and commanded all the «^my 
to do the same ; and lie slnnved the same respect to the dweffJTSg 
of the descendants of Athamas as he did to the sacred precinct. 

198. These tilings occurred in Thessaly and i'i* Achaia. From 
these countries Xeixcs .advanced to Malis, near a bay of the sea 
in which an ebb and How takes place every day. Abi^U this bay 
lies a plain country, in one part wide, and in the other very narrow, 
and around it high and imi)assable mountains, called the Tra- 
cbinian rocks, cnclo^'^e the whole Malian territory. The first city 
in the bay, as one comes from Achaia, is Anticyra, by whkh the 
river Sperchiiis, flowing from the country of the /Enianes, falls 
into the sea : and from thence about twenty stadcs-^^another 
river, to which the name of Dyras is given, which, it is said, 
rose up to assist Hercules when he was burning. From this, at 
a distance of anotlier twenty stades, is another river, whiqh is 
called Melas. 199^ The city of Trachis is distant five stades 
from this river Melas,** and in this part where Trachis is built, 
is the widest space of all this country, from the mountains to the 
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sea ; for there are twenty-two thousand plethra of plain. In this 
mountain, which encloses the Trachinian territory, there is a 
ravine to the south of Trachis, and through the ravine tlic river 
Asopus flows, by the base of the mountain. 200. 'Fo the south of 
the Asopus is another river, the Phoenix, not large, which, flowing 
from these mountains, falls into the Asopus. Ai tlic river Phcjenix 
it is the narrowest ; for only a single carriage-road has been con- 
structed there. From the river Phoenix it is fifteen sladcs to 
Thermopylae; and between the river Phamix and’ Thermopylae is 
a village, the name of which is Anthcla, by which the Asopus flow- 
ing, falls into the sea : the country about it is wide, and in it is 
situated a temple bf Ceres Amphictyonis. and there are the scats 
of the Amphictyhns, and (jP Amphictyon himself. 201. 

King Xerxes, then, encamped in the Trachinian lerritory of Mahs, 
and the (ireoks in the pass. 'I'his spot is called by most of the 
Greeks, Thermopylae, but bv the inhabitants and neighbours, Pyhe. 
Both parties, then, encamj>ed in these places. The one was in 
possession of all the parts toward^s the north, as far as Trachis ; 
and the pthers, of the parts which stietch towaids the south and 
meridian, on this continent. 

202. The following were the Greeks who awaited the Persian 
in this position. Of Spartans three hundred heavy-armed men ; 
of Tcgcans and Mantineans one thousand, half of each ; from 
Orchomenus in Arcadia one hundred and twenty ; and from the 
rest of Arcadia one thousand, there were so many Arcadians ; 
from Corinth four hundred ; from Phlius two hundred men, and 
from Mycenai eighty. These came from Peloponnesus. From 
Ba'otia, of Thespians seven hundred, and of Thebans four 
humlred. 203, In atUhtion to these, the Opuntian LoeVians, being 
invited, came with all ilicir forces, and a thousand Phocians. For 
J-irceks themselves had invited them, representing by their 
ambassadors that they had arrived as flirerunners of the others, 
and that the rcj^ of the allies might be daily expected ; that the 
sea was protected by them, being guarded by the Athenians, the 
/EginettE, and others, who were appointed to the naval service ; 
and that tl^ey had nothing to fear, for that it was not a god who 
invaded Greece, but a man ; and that*thcre never was, and never 
would be, any mortal who had not evil mixed with his prosperity 
from his very birth ; and to the greatest of them the greatest reverses 
happen. That it must, therefore, needs be, that he who is march- 
ing agai^iSt us, being a mortal, will be disappointed in his expecta- 
tion.’^ having heard this, marched with assistance to 

Trachis* 204. These nations had separate generals for their 
several cities ; but the one most admired, and who commanded 
the whole army, was a Lacedaemonian, Leonidas, son of Anaxan- 
drides, son of Leon, son of Eurycratides, so A of Anaxander, son 
of Kurycrates, son of Polydorus, son of Alcamenes, son of Telc- 
clus, 500 of Archdaus, son of Agesilaus, son of Doiyssus, son of 
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Leoboles, son of Echestratus, son of Agis, son of Eurysthenes,son 
ot Aiisiodemus, son of Aristomachus, son of CJcotUous, son of 
llvllus, son of Hercules ; who bad unexpectedly succeeded to the 
throne of Sparta. 205. For as he had two elder brothers, Clco- 
nicnes and Doiieus, he was far from any thought of the kingdom. 
However, Cleoincnes ha\ing died without male issue, and Doricus 
being no longer alive, ha\ing ended his days in Sicily,* the king- 
dom thus devolved up(m LeonidAis ; botli because he was oldef 
than CleombroKis, (for he was the youngest son of Anaxandiides), 
and also because he had married the daughtcrof Cleoincnes. He 
then iiKuchcd to Thennopvke. having chosen the thice hundred 
men allowed by law * and such as hati children; On his march he 
took with him the Thehan'T^ whose nff*abers I hrfve already reck- 
oned.J ^tnd whom Lcontiades, son of Kurymachus, commanded. 
For this reason Leonidas w^as anxious to take wdth him the Thebans 
alone of all the (irccks, bccaiHC they weie strongly actu.scd of 
favouring the Medes : he, theieft»r<% summoned them to the w’ar, 
washing to know whether they w'oiikl send their forces with him, 
or would openly rcnouiue the alliance of the Grenans. l>ut they, 
though otiierwisc minded, sent assistance. 2 oL> The Spartans 
sent these troops first with Leonidas, in older that the -rest of the 
allies, seeing them, might take the field, and might not go over to 
the Medes, if theylieard that they wcie delaying. But after \va ids, 
for the Carncan festival was tlien an obstacle to them, they pur- 
posed, when they had kept the feast, to leave a garrison in Sparta, 
and to march immediately with their whole strength, The rest of 
the confederates likewise intended to art in the same manner ; for 
the ()l>mpir games occurred at the same period as these event^'. 
As they did not, ihcrefore, suppose that the engagement at Ther- 
mopjla* would so soon be decided, they despatched an advance- 
guard. Thus, then, they intendt**! to do. 

207. The ('^reeks at I'hcimopyla, when the Persian camcliea? 
the pass, being alaimcd, consulted about a retrcal^; accordingly, it 
seemed best to the other Peloponnesians to retire to Peloponnesus, 
and guard the Isthmus ; but Leonidas, perceiving the Phocians 
and i-ocri.ans very indignant at this pi oposition, determined to stay 
there, and to despatch messengers to the cities, desiring them to 
come to their assistance, as being too few' to repel the army of the 
Medes. 208. While they were deliberati:jig on these mattm, 
Xerxes sent a scout on horseback, to see how many they were, 
and what they were doing. For while he was still in Thessaly, 
he had heard that a small army had been assembled ffT fluU spot, 
and as to their leaders, that they were Lacedeemonians, and 
Leonidas, who was of the race of Hercules. When the horse- 


* B. V. chap. 42-45. « 

For the various method^of rendering roh m Baehr'i note 
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man rode up to the camp, he reconnoitred, and saw not indeed 
the whole camp, for it was not possible that they should be seen 
who were posted within the wall, which, having rebuilt, they were 
now guauhng : but he had a clear view of those on the outside, 
whose arms were piled in front of the wall. At this time the 
LacctUemonians hap))encd to be posted outside ; and some of the 
men he saw pcifonning g>mnastic exercises, and others combing 
their hair. On Lwhokling this he was astonished, and a-rcitained 
their number; and baxing informed himself of * everything ac- 
curately, he rode back at his leisure, for no one ])ursin d him, and 
he met with gencfc^l conitunpt. Un his return he gave an account 
to Xerxes of all ^hat he h.i^cl seen. 2 t<). When Xerxes heard this, 
he could not comprehend the truth, that tlte (hen ms were pre- 
paling to be slain and to sl,iy to the uiniosi r>f their pow'cr. Ibit, 
as they appeared to behave m a ridicalcuis manner, he sent for 
Demaraius, son of Aristoa, w'bo was then in the ramp ; and when 
he was come into his picsence, Xerxes questioned him as to each 
particular, wishing to untleisiand what the l>acedaunonians weie 
doing. Demaratus said, ** You befoic heaul me, when we were 
setting out against (ireece, speak ot thc'^e men ; and xvhen >oii 
heard, you treated me with ridicule, though I told you in what wav 
I forcsaWiihese matters would issiux i‘or it is my ihief aim, t) 
king, to adhere to the truth in your picsenre ; heat it. thcrefoie, 
once more. These men have come to tight with us for tlie pass, 
and are nowprcpaiing themselves to do so. For such is their 
custom, when they arc going to ha cud their lives, then ihc\ (be^^s 
their heads. But be assured, if }ou c'onquer these men, «incl those 
that remain in Sparta, there is no other nation in the woild that 
will dare to raise their hands ag.iinst you, O king. For )ou arc 
now to engage with the noblest kingdom and city of all amongst 
the •Greeks, and with the most valiant men.'’ \Mrat was said 
seemed very incredible to Xer.\ts, and he asked again, how, 
being so few in number, they could contend with his aimy.” He 
answered, “ 0 king, deal with me as with a liar, if these things do 
not turn out as I say/* 

210. By^aying this he did not conymre Xerxes. He therefore 
let four days pass, constantly expecting that they would betake 
themselves to flight. But on the tlfih day, as they had n<^t re- 
treated* but appeared to him to stay through arrogance and rasli- 
ness, he being enraged, sent theMe<lcs ami Cissians against them, 
with orAs^^to take them alive, and bring them into his presence. 
When the Medes bore down impctm^usly upon the Greeks, many 
of them fell ; others followed to the charge, and w^cre not repulsed, 
tWigh they suffered greatly. But they made it evident to every 
one, and not least of all to the king him.sclf, tjiat they were indeed 
many men, but few soldiers. The engagement lasted through the 
day. an. When the Modes were roughly handled, they there- 
upon retired ;nnrt the Persians whom thekmgcalled Immortal," 
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and whom Hydarncs commanded, taking their place, advanced to 
the attack ; thinking that they indeed should easily settle the 
business. But when they engaged with the Grecians, they suc- 
ceeded no better than the Medic troops, but just the same, as they 
fought in a narrow space, and used shorter spears than the Greeks, 
and were unable to avail themselves of their numbers. The 
Lacedaemonians fought memorably both in other respects, showing 
that they knew how to fight with men who knew not, and whenever 
they turned their backs, they retreated in close order : but the bar- 
barians seeing them retreat, followed with a shout and clamour*, 
then they, being overtaken, wlieeled round so as to front the bar- 
barians, and having faced about, 4y,erthrew an inconceivable 
munber of the Persians ; and then some few of the Spartans 
themselves fell. So that when the Persians were unable to gain 
anything in their attempt on the pass, by attacking in troops and 
in every possible manner, they retired. 212. It i.s s^iid that iluring 
these onsets of the battle, the king, who witnessed them, thrice 
sprang from his throne, being alarmed for his army. Thus they 
strove at that time. On the following day the barbaiians fought 
with no better success ; for considering that the Greeks were few 
in number, and expecting litat they were covered with wounds, 
and would not be a))Ie to raise their heads against them any more, 
they renewed the contest. But the Greeks were marshalled in 
companies and according to their se\eral nations, and each fought 
in turn, except only the Phocians, they were stationed at the 
mountain to guard the pathway. When therefore the Persians 
found nothing different from what they had seen on the preceding 
day, they retired. 

213. Willie the king was in doubt what course to take in the 
present state of affairs, Ephialtes, son of Eurydenuis, a Malian, ob- 
tained an audience* of him, expecting that he should receive a fi’eat 
reward from the king, and informed him of the path which leads 
over the mountain to Thermopylae ; and by that means caused the 
<lestruction of those Greeks who were stationed there. But after- 
wards, fearing the Lacedaemonians, he fled to Thessaly ; and when 
he had fled, a price was set r^n his head by the Pylagori? when the 
Amphictyons were assembled at Pyke. But some time after, he 
went doAvn to Anticyra, and was killed by Athcnades,aTrachinian. 
This Athcnadcs killed him for another reason, which 1 shall 
mention in a subsequent part of my history he was however 
rewarded none the less by the Lacedaemonians* 2i/^w\nother 
account is given, that Onetes, son of Phanagoras, a Carystian, 
and Corydallus of Anticyra, were the persons who gave this 
information to the king, and conducted the Persians round the 
mountain. But to me this is by no means credible : for in the 

* Literally, **cam« to spe*ak with hitn.** 

i* The promised account b no wh‘es^ given in «r./ extant writings of tlita 
oisturian. 
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Irst place we may draw that inference from this circumstance, 
that the Pylagori of the Grecians set a price on the head not o! 
Onetes and Corydallus, but of Ephialies* the Trachinian, having 
surely ascertained the exact truth ; and in the next place we know 
that Kphialtes tied on that account. Onetes indeed, though he 
was not a Malian, might be acquainted with this path, if he had 
been much conversant with the country ; but it was Kphialtes who 
conducted ilieni round the mountain by the patli, and I charge him 
as the guilty person. 215. Xerxes, since he was pleased with what 
Kphialtes promised to perform, being exceedingly delighted, im- 
mediately despatched 1 iydarnes and the troops that liydaines com- 
manded ; and he slatted from the camp about the hour of lamp-light- 
ing. The native Malians (irst ovcred thi^ pathway ; and having dis- 
covered it, conductetl tlie Thessalians by it against the Phocians, 
at the lime when the Phocians, ha\ing fortified the pass by a wall, 
were under sludter horn an attack. From that time it appeared 
to have been of no service to the Malians. 21O. This path is 
situated as follows : it begins from the river Asopus, which tlows 
through the cleft ; the same name is given both to the moimtam 
and to the path, Anopa.^a ; and this Anop.ea extends along the 
ridge of the mountain, and ends near Alpenus, which is the tirst 
city of the Locrians towards the Malians, and by the rock called 
Mclampygus, and by the scats of the Ccrcopes ; and tiieie the path 
is the narrowest. 217, Along this path, thus situate, the Fersians, 
having crossed the Asopus, marched ail night, having on tlieir 
right the mountains of the (Eta'ans, and on their left those of the 
Trachinians ; morning appeared, and they were on the buminit of 
the mountain. At this part of the mountain, as I have already 
mentioned, a thousand heavy-armed Fhocians kept 'guard, to 
defend their own country, and to secure the pathway. For the 
Icnver^pass was guarded by those before mentioned; and the 
jfhocians had voluntaiily promised Leonidas to guard the path 
acioss the mounmin, 218. I’he Phocians discovered them after 
they had ascended, in the following manner ; for the Persian 
ascended without being obseived, as the whole mountain was 
covered witli oaks ; there was a perfect^caim, and as was likely, a 
con^iiderable lustling taking place from the leaves strewn under 
foot, llie Piuicians sprung up and put on their arms, and 
immediately the barbaiians made their appearance. But when 
they saw men clad in annour they were astonished, for, expecting 
to find nqthing to oppose them, they fell in with an army. There- 
upon liytfatTies, fearing lest the Phocians might be Lacedae- 
monians, asked Kphialtes of what nation the troops were ; and 
being accurately infonned, he drew up the Persians for battle. 
The Phocians, when they were hit by many and thick-hilling 
arrows, fled to the summit of the mountain, supposing that they 
had come expressly to attack them, and prepared to perish. 
Such was their determination. But the Fersiansi with Kphialtes 
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ntid Hydarnes, took no notice of the Phocians, but inarched 
tlovvn the mountain with all speed. 

2i9v To those of the (Greeks who were at Thermopylue, the 
auj?ur Megistias, having inspected the sacrifices, first made 
known the death that would befall them in the morning ; cer- 
tain deserters afterwards came and brought intelligence of the 
circuit the Persians were taking; these brought the news while 
It was yet night, and, thirdly, the scouts running down from 
the heights, as soon as day dawned, bron^^ht the satfte iH' 
ieUigenie, Upon this the Greeks held a consultation, and their 
opinions were divided. For some would not hear of abandoning 
their post, and others opposed that view. After this, when the 
assembly broke up, some ‘Af them dq^arted, and being dispersed 
betook themselves to their several cities ; but others of them 
prepared to remain there with Leonidas. 220. It is said that 
Leonidas himself hcnt them away, being anxious that they should 
not perish ; but tluit lie and the S|)artans who were there could 
not honouiahly des«*rt the post which they originally came to 
defend, h'or my own t'art, I um rather inclined to think, that 
Leonidas, when lie perceived that the allies were averse and 
unwilling to sliarc the danger with him, bade them withdraw; 
but tliat he considered it (h'>honourable for himself to depart : 
on the (»thcr liand, by remaining there, gieat renown would be 
left for him, and the prosperity of Sparta would not be obliterated. 
P>r it had been announced to the Spartans, by the Pythian, 
when they consulted the oracle concerning this war, as soon 
as it commenced, ‘‘ that either Lacedaemon must be overthrown 
by the barbarians, or their king perish/* This answer she gave 
in hexameter verses to this effect: ‘‘To you, O inhabitants of 
spacious Laceda-mon, either your vast, glorious city shall be 
destroyed by men sprung from Perseus, or, if not so, the con- 
fines of Larediemon mourn a king deceaseti of the rSte df 
Herculc.s, For neither shall the strength of b|ills nor of lions 
withstand him,* with force opposed to force; for he has the 
strength of Jove ; and I say he shall not be restrained, before 
he has, certainly, obtained one of these for bis I think| 

therefore, that Leonidas,*' considering these things, ahd being 
desirous to acquire glory for the Spartans alone, sent away the 
allies, rather than that those who went away differed in 
opinion, and went away in such an unbecoming manner. 
2Ji, The following in no small degree strengthens my 
convictiont on this point. For not only iitd he sMU^emay the 
others, but it is certain, that Leonidas also sent away the augur 
who followed the army, Megistias, the Acarnanian, who was 
to have been originally descended from Mekmpus, the mm 
who announced from an inspection of the victims ]what wait 
about to befall them, ^n order that he might not whh 

* The Persian king. t ** not the km proof to me.** 
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lie, however, though dismii>scd, did not himself depart, 
but sent away his son, who served with him in the expedition, 
being his only child. 222. The allies .accordingly, that were 
disniis^ed, departed, and obeyed Leonidas ; but only the Thes- 
pians and tlie Thebans remained with the La( edu'monians : the 
'riudjans, indeed, remained unwillingly, and against their in- 
clination, for Lconubs detained them, treating them as hostages ; 
but the 'J'hcspians willingly, for they rchiscd to go away and 
abandon Leonidas and those with him, but rcinflined ancl died 
with them. Dcmopinlus, son of Diadromas, commanded them, 
223. Xerxes, after he had pound out libations at S)Un-nsc, having 
waited a short timefbegan Ins attack about the lime ol full maiket; 
for he had been lo m^truetbd by EjihiAItcs ; for the descent from 
the mountain is moie direct, and the diMance much shorter, than 
the cii’cuil and ascent. 'I'hc barbarians, therefore, with Xerxes, 
advanced ; .ind the (Ireeks with Leonidas, nuirchmg out as if for 
certain death, now advanced much farther tlun before into the 
wide part of the defile. For the foititiration of the wall had puv 
tcctod them, and they on the picccdmg da)>, having taken up 
then* po.sition in the n urow pan, there toughl. Ibit now engaging 
ouisidc the narrows, gi cat numbers of the liaibanans fell For 
the officers of the comfKinics fnmr behind, having scourges, 
flogged every man, constantly urging them fonvard ; in conse- 
(|ucncc, many of them falling into the sea, perished, and many 
more weie tiamplcd alive under foot by one another; and , no 
legard was paid to any that perished. For the Greeks, knowing 
that death awaited them at the hands of those wlio were going 
round the mountain, being desperate, and regardless of their own 
lives, displayed the utmost jiossiblc valour against the barbarians. 
224. Ahcady were most of their javelins broken, and they had 
iK’gu^ to despatch the Persians with Ihcir swords. In this part of 
’the struggle fell Leonidas, fighting valiantly, and with him other 
eminent Spartai^, whose names, seeing they wore deserving nicn, 
J have ascertained ; indeed I have ascertained the names of the 
wliole three hundred. On the side of the JV^rsians, also, many 
other emit^nt men fell on this occasion, and amongst them two 
sons of Dariu^, Abroconics and HypJranthcs, born to Darius of 
rhrataguna, daughter of Artanes ; but Artancs was brother to 
king Darius, and son of liystaspes, son of Arsames. He, when 
he gave his daughter to Darius, gave him also all his property, as 
she was Jliis only child. 225. Accordingly, two brothers of Xerxes 
fell at thfi bT>ot, fighting lor the body of Leonidas, and there was a 
violent struggle between the Persians ancl Lacedannonians, until 
at last the Greeks rescued it by their valour, and four tinies 
repulsed the enetny. Thus the contest continued until those with 
Ephialtes camife up. When the Greeks heStrd that they were 
approaching, from this time the battle vas altered. For they 
retreated to the narrow part of the way, and passing bc}ond the 
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wall, came and took up their position on the rising ground, all in 
a compact body, with the exception of the Thebans : the rising 
ground is at the entrance where the stone lion now stands to the 
memory of Leonidas. On this spot, while they defended them- 
selves with swords, such as had them still remaining, and their 
hands and teeth, the barbarians overwhelmed them with missiles, 
some of them attacking them in front, and having thrown down 
the wall ; and others surrounding and attacking them on evxry side. 

226. Though* the Lacedicmonians and Thespians behaved in 
this manner, yet Dieneces, a Spartan, is said to have been the 
bravest man. They relate that he made the following remark, 
before they engaged with the IMcdes, having heard a Trachinian 
say, that when the barbatians let tl/' their arrows, they would 
obscure the sun by the multitude of their shafts, so great were 
their numbers : but he, not at all alarmed at this, said, holding in 
contempt the numbers of the Medes, that their Trachinian friend 
told them every thing to their advantage, since if the Mede.s 
obscure the sun, they would then have to fight in the shade, and 
not in the sun.” This and other sayings of the same kind they 
relate that Dieneces, the Lacedaemonian, left as memorials. 227. 
Next to him, two Lacedmmonian brothers, Alpheus and Maron, 
sons of Orisiphnntus, arc said to have distinguished themselves 
most ; and of the Thespians, he obtained the greatest glory whose 
name was Dith)rambus, son of liarmatides. 22S. In honour of 
tne slain, who were buried on the spot where they fell, and of those 
.vbo died before they who were dismissed by Leonidas went away, 
the following in^ciiption has been cngra\cd over them ; ** Four 
thousand from Peloponnesus once fought on this spot with three 
hundred itiyriads.” This inscription was made for all ; and for 
the Spartans in particular : “Stranger, go tell the Lacedaemonians, 
that we lie here, obedient to their commands ” This was tlnj, 
Lacedminonians ; and for the prophet, the following : “ This is 
the xTionument of the illustrious Megij»tias, whom, once tho Mcdcs, 
having passed the river Sperchius, slew ; a prophet, who. at the 
time well knowing the impending fate, would not abandon the 
leaders uf Sparta,*^ I’hc Amphictyuns are tho |3ersons who 
honoured them with these inscriptions and columns, with the 
exception of the inscription to the prophet ; that of the prophet 
Megistias, Sinxonides, son of Lcoprcpcs, caused to be engraved, 
from personal friendship. 

229. It is said, that two of these three hundred, Eurytus and 
Aristodemus, when it was in the power of both, if thefy had agreed 
together, either to return alike safe to Sparta, since they had been 
dismissed from the camp by Leonidas, and were lying at Alpeni 
desperately afflicted with a disease of the eyes ; or, if they would 
not return, to havd died t(^other with the rest ; when it was in 
their power to do eithef of mese, they could not agree ; and being 
divided in opinion, Eurytus, having heard of the circuit made by 
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the Persians, and having called for and put on his arms, ordered 
his helot to lead him to the combatants ; and when he had led 
him, the man who led him ran away, but he, rushing into the 
midst of the throng, perished ; but Aristoflemus, failing in courage, 
was left behind. Now if it had happened that Aristodemus alone, 
being sick, had returned to Sparta, or if both had gone home 
together, in my opinion the Spartans would not have shown any 
anger against them. But now, since oUe of them perished, and 
the other, who had only the same excuse, refused to die, it w'as 
necessary for them be exceedii\gly angry with Aristodemus. 

230. Some say that An^odemus thus got safe to Sparta, and on 
such a pretext ; biU others, that being sent as a messenger from 
the army, though he might have ar^ved while the battle was 
going on, he would not, but having lingered on the road, survived; 
while his fellow-messenger, arriving in time for the battle, died. 

231. Aristodemus having returned to Lacedaemon, met with insults 
and infamy. He was declared infamous by being treated as 
follow^s : not one of the Spartans w^ould either give him fire or 
converse with him ; and he met with insult, being called Aristo- 
demus the coward. However, in the battle of Plattea, he removed 
all the disgrace that attached to him.* 232. It is also said, that 
another of the three hundred, whose name was Pantites, having 
been sent as a messenger to Thessaly, survived ; and that he, on 
his return to Sparta, finding himself held in dishonour, hung him- 
self. 333. The Thebans, whom Leontiadcs commanded, as long 
as they were with the Greeks, being constrained by necessity, 
fought against the king^s army ; but when they saw the forces of 
the Persians gaining the upper hand, as the Greeks with Leonidas 
were hastening to the hill, having separated from theitj, they held 
out their hands and went near the barbarians, saying the truest 
thing they could say, that “ they were both on the side of the 
Meews, and were among the first who ga\'e earth and water to the 
king, and that they came to Thermopylcc from compulsion, and 
w^ere guiltless <ff the blow that had been indicted on the king. 
So that, by saying this, they saved their lives ; for they had the 
Thessalians as witnesses to what they said ; they were not, how- 
ever, tortuRate in every respect ; for4vhcn the barbarians seized 
them as they came up, some they slew, and the greater number of 
them, by the command of Xerxes, they branded with the royal 
mark, beginning with the general, Lcontiades ; w»hose son, Eury- 
machus, some time afterw'ards, the Platasans slew, when he was 
commanding four hundred Thebans, and had got possession of 
the citadel of the Platseans. 234. Thus the Greeks fought at 
l^crmoi>ylse. And Xerxes, having sent for Demaratus, questioned 
him, beginning as follows : ** Demaratus, you are*an honest man ; 
1 judge so from experience ; for whatever y,ou said, has turned 
dut accordingly* Now tel! me, how man);the rest of the Lacedas* 
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moniatis may be ; and how many of them, or whether all, arc such 
as these in war ? He answered, “ O king, the number of all the 
Lacediomonians is great, and their cities are many ; but I shall 
inform you of that which you desire to know. In Laconia is 
Sparta, a city containing ai)out eight thousand men ; all these aie 
cqutil to those who have fought here; the rest of the Larciia-' 
monians, however, arc not equal to these, though brave.^* 'io 
this Xerxes said: “ l)elnaratu^, in what way can we conquer 
these men with the least ttoublc, come tell me ; for you must be 
acquainted with the course of their counsej,‘j,.cince you have been 
their king.'^ 

235. He replied: O king, since you ask my advice so 
earnestly, it is right that *I should tcK* you what is best. You 
should, then, despatch three hunrhod ships of your naval force to 
the Laconian coast. Oif that coast there lies an island called 
Culiera, which Chilon, the wisest man amongst us, said would be 
moie luhantagcous to the Spaitan-> if sunk to the bottom ol the 
sea, than if it remained abo\e water; always apprehending that 
some such thing would come fiom it, as I am going to propose ; 
n(jt that he foie^aw the ni rival of >our licet, but fearing equally 
every naval fon c. Rallying from this island, then, let them alarm 
the Lacedmmonians ; and when they have a war of their own 
near home, they will no longer give you cause lo fear, lest they 
.should succour the n'st of Greece, while it is being taken by your* 
land-forces. Ihit when the rest of Giecce is subdued, the 
Laconian territory, being left alone, will be feeble. If you will 
not act in tins manner, you may expect that this will happen. 
There is m Peloponnesus a narrow isthmus ; in this place, all the 
Pdoponnerians being fombined against you, expect to meet more 
violent struggles than the past ; whereas, if you do as 1 advise, 
bolli this isthmus and the cities will submit to you without a 
battle.” 236. After him spoke Achmmenes, who w^as brotlfcir of 
Xerxes, and commander of the naval forces, having been present 
at the conversation, and fearing lost Xerxes might be induced 10 
ado[)t that plan ; “ O king, I perceive you listening to the sugges- 
tions of a man, who envies your prosperity, or would betray yout 
cause. For the (Greeks are commonly of that character ; they 
envy success, and hate superior power. If, thoreforCi hi the 
present stale of our affairs, after four hundred ships have been 
wrecked, you should detach three hundred more from the fleet to 
sail round Peloponnesus, our enemies may fight us upon equal 
terms ; but if our fleet is kept together, it bcKiomes invincible, and 
they will be unable to fight with us at all : moreover, the whole 
fleet will assist the land-forces, and the land-forces tne fleetf by 
advancing together; but if you separate them, neither will they 
useful to you, nor you to them. Having;, therefore, ordered your 
own matters well, resolve to ‘pay no attention to what your enemtei 
are doing, how they will ca^ on the war, what they wJU do, or 
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how many their numbers are. For they are able to think about 
themselves, and we in hkc manner about ourselves. But the 
Lacedx-inonians, if they venture a battle against the Persians, 
will not cure this one present wound’* 237. To this Xerxes 
answered : Achaunene'j, you appear to me to speak well, and I 
Will art accordingly. But i>emaratus said what he thought was 
best for me, though he is surpas.sed by>ou in judgment. For 
that I will not admit, that Demaralus is not well-disposed to my 
interests, forming my font lu . ion from what was before said by 
him, and from lheTfl!i"^that a riti/en envies a fellow-citizen who’ is 
prosperous, and hato.>> him in silence ; nor, when a citizen asks 
for advi< e, will, a fellows^iti/cn suggest wliat seems to him to be 
best, unless he has reached a high degree of virtue : such 
persons, however, are raie. But a friend hears the greatest re- 
gard for his ftiencl in prosperity ; and. when he asks his advice, 
gives him the best advice he can. 1 therefore enjoin all men for 
the future to abstain from calumny concerning Demaratiis, since 
he is my friend.’’ 238. Xerxes having spoken thus, passed through 
the fload ; and having heard that Lconulas was king and general 
of the Laceda monians, he commanded them to cut off his head, 
and fiK it upon a jjoIc. It is clear to me from many other proofs, 
and not least of *dl fi<»m this, that king Xerxes wxis more highly 
incensed against Leonidas clunng his life, than against any other 
man ; lor otherwise he would ntxcr luiic violated the lespect due 
to his dead body ; since the Pcr>ians. most of all men with whom 
I am acquainted, are wont to honour men who are brave in 
war. They, however, to whom the oulcr was given to do this, 
did it, 

239. But I return to that part of my narration wdicre I before 
Icft it incomplete. The Laced amiomans fust had mfoinitation 
thaJiitbc king was preparing to invade (Jrecce ; and accordingly 
they sent to the oracle at Delphi, w'bcrcupon the answer was 
given them, wkicli I lately mentioned.* But they obtained their 
information in a rcmaikablc manner. For Dcinaratus, son of 
AristfUi, being in exile among the Modes, as 1 conjecture, and 
a|>pearantcs Mipport my opinion, not well adected to the 
Laecchemonian?. Flowever, it i.s a question, whether he acted as 
he did from a motive of benc\olcnce, or byway of exultation. 
For when Xerxes had detennmctl to invade Greece, Demaratus, 
who was llien at Susa, and had heard of his intention, communi- 
cated it to the I-acediVmonians. Hut he w’as unable to make it 
knowh by ;tny other means, for there was great danger of being 
delected j he therefore had recoiuse to the following contrivance. 
Having taken a folding tablet, be scraped oft* the w-ax, and then 
wroli the king^s intention on the wood of the tablet ; and having 
done this, he melted tlic wax again over the Vriting, in order that 
tke tablet, being carried with nothing wrfltcn on it, might occasion 
♦ Chap. «2a 
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him no trouble from the guards upon the road. When it arrived 
at Sparta, the Lacediumonians were unable to comprehend it ; 
until, as I am informed, Gorgo, daughter of Clcoinencs, and 
wife to Leonidas, made a suggestion, having considered the 
matter with herself, and bade them scrape off the wax, and they 
would find letters written on the wood. They, having obeyed 
found and read the contents, and forwarded them to the rest of 
the Greeks. These things are reported to have happened in this 
manner. 
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The Greeks who were assigned to the navy, were these. The 
Athenians, who furnished one hundred and twenty-seven ships ; 
but the Plata^ans, from a spirit of valour and zeal, though inex- 
perienced in the sea-service, assisted the Athenians in manning 
the ships. The Corinthians furnished forty ships ; the Megureans 
twenty ; the Chalcidians manned twenty, the Athenians having 
furnished them with ships ; the /Egineta.', eighteen ; the Sicyoni- 
ans, twelve j the Lacedtemoniaus, ten; the Epidamians, cjght ; 
the Eretrians, seven ; the Tnezenians, five ; the Styreans, two ; 
and the Ceians, two ships, and two pcnteconters ; the Opuntian 
Locrians also came to their assistance, with seven pcnteconters. 
2. These, then, were they w ho were engaged in the war at Arte- 
inisiuin, and I have mentioned how each contributed to the 
nustber of the ships. The total of the ships assembled at 
Artemisium, besides the pcnteconters, was two hundred and 
seventy-one. •The admiral, who had the chief power, the Spar- 
tans supplied, Eurybiades, son of Euryclides, for the allies had 
refused ‘*if the Lacediemonians did not command, to follow 
Athcniait leaders, but sa/{il they would break up the intended 
fleet” 3. For from the first there was a talk, even before they 
sent to Sicily to solicit an alliance, that it would be proper to 
intrust the navy to the Athenians, hut as the allies opposed, the 
Athenians gave way, deeming it of high importance that Greece 
should^ be saved, and knowing that if they should quarrel about 
the comnfand, Greece would be lost ; herein thinking justly. 
For intestine discord is as much worse than war carried on in con- 
cert, as war is than peace. Being, therefore, convinced of tliis, 
they did not resist, but yielded as long as they had need of their 
assistance, as they clearly showed. For when, having repulsed 
the Persian, they were now contending for his country, they put 
forward as a pretext the arrogance of Pausanius, and deprived 
the I^cedsemonians of the chief command. But these things 
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occurred «iftcr\vards, 4. But at that time, those Greeks who had 
arrived at Artemisium, when they saw a vast number of ships 
drawn up at Aphetm, and all parts full of troops, since the affairs 
of the barbarian turned out contrary to their cxpectauon, in great 
consternation, deliberated about retiiing from Arteini'^ium to the 
inner parts of Greece. The Kubceans, knowing that they w'cre. 
deliberating on this matter, entreated Kinybiades to remain a 
short time longc*', until they could remove their children and 
domestics to a place of safety. lUit finding t^'cy could not per- 
suade him, they then went o\cr to the Athelnan gen<‘ral, and pre- 
\ ailed on Themistocles, by a bribe of thirtv t.dcnts, to promise 
thattlicy w^ould stay and engage the cnenr^' by sea ocforc Kiilxea, 
5. Themistocles, to retain the (becks, did as follows. Of this 
money he gave five talcMits to Eur>biades, as if indeed he gave it 
from himself; and when he had gamed hmi over, as A<hrnantus, 
son of Oc>tus, the Corinthian commander, was the only person 
w’ho resisted, affirming that he would .sail away from Artemisium, 
and not stay, to him rhcmistfx les said w'itli an oath ; ** V on shall 
not abandon us ; for 1 will make vuu a greater present than the 
king of the Medes would send you for abancUming the allies.” 
He at the same time said this and sent three talents of silver on 
board the ship of Adimantus. They therefore, being swayed by 
the present, were gained over, and com[>lied with the wd.shes of 
the Eubceans ; but Themistocles himself was a considerable 
gainefr, as he secretly kept the rest ; but those who took part of 
tliis money, thought it came from the Athenians, on that con- 
dition. 

6, They at^coidingly remained in lCub»ea, and came to an 
engagement by sea. Jt Jiappencd in this manner. When the 
barbarians arrived at Aphet.v, in the afternoon, having been 
already informed that a few (irccaan ships were stationed, and tfkn 
descrying them at Artemisium, they wmuc eager to attack, in the 
hope of taking them. However, they did not ih’mlv it advisable 
to sail directly upon them, for tlie following reasons, lest the 
Greeks, seeing them sailing towards them, should betake thf mselve^i 
to flight, and the night should* cover their retreat, by which means 
they would escape ; but, according to their saying, they thought 
that not even the torch-bearer w'ould escape alive. 7. For this 
purpose, then, they had recourse to llie following plan ; having 
detached two hundred ships fiom the whole licet, they sent them 
round, outside Sciathus, that they might not be seen by |hc enemy 
sailing round Eubcca, by Capharcus and round GersestUS to the 
Euripus ; that so they might surround th<im, the one party arriving 
at the place appointed in that way, and interce|>ting their retrentf 
and themselves attacking them in front Having determined on 
this, they despatched the^hips appointed for this service, tbem^ 
selves not intending to attack the Greeks that day, nor before the 
agreed signal should be seen, given by those who sailed roun^ 
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announcing their arrival. These, then, they sent round, and set 
about taking the number of the rest of tlte ships at Aphetac. 8. 
At this time, while they were taking the* number of their ships, 
there was in this camp Scyllias of Scyone, the best diver of his 
lime ; he, in the shipwreck that happened otf Pelion, liad saved 
much of their treasure for the Persians, and had acquired a good 
deal for himself, 'Phis Scyllias had long before cnlcrtained the 
clcMgu of deserting to the <h‘ceks, but had had opportunity of 
doing so until that*: In what way he at length made his 

escape to the Grecians^ I cannot certainly aftirm, and I wonder 
whether tiie account gH;en is true. I'or it is said, that having 
plunged into ih<f sea at Aphetjc, he nc*ver rose until he reached 
Aitemisium, having passed this distance through the sea, as near 
as can be, eighty stadia. Many other things arc related of this 
man that arc very like falsehood, and some that are true. If, 
however, I may give my opinion of this matter, it is, that he came 
to Anemisium in a boat. On hisarrivahhe immediately informed 
the commanders of the shipwreck, how it had occurred, and of the 
ships that were sent round Euboea. 9. The Greeks, having heard 
this, held a conference among themselves ; and, after much 
debate, it was resolved, that remaining there and continuing in 
their station during that day, then, when midnight was passed, 
they should proceed, and meet the ships that were sailing round. 
But after this, when no ship sailed against them, having wagted 
for the evening of the day, they sailed of thcmhclvos against the 
barbarians, being desirous to make trial of their manner of lighting, 
and of breaking through the line. 10. The other soldiers of 
Xerxes, and the commanders, seeing them sailing towards them 
with so few ships, attributed their conduct to madness, and on 
their part got their ships under weigh, expecting that they should 
casiFy take them ; and their expectations were very reasonable, 
when they saw that the Giecian ships were few, and their own 
many more in number, and better sailers : taking tlmse things 
into consideration, they enclosed them in the middle of a circle. 
Now, sucli^of the lonians as were well-affected to the Greeks, and 
joined the expedition unwillingly, regiiftclcd it as a great calamity, 
when they saw them surrounded, feeling convinced that not one 
of them would return ; so weak did the Grecirai forces appear to 
them to be. But such as were pleased with what was going on, 
vied with each other how each might be the first to take an 
Athenian ship, and receive a reward from the king. For through- 
out thofleet they had the highest opinion of the Athenians, ii. 
Wheif the signal was given to the Greeks, first of all turning their 
prows against the barbarians, they contracted their sterns inwardly 
to the middle ; and when the second signal was given, they com- 
menced the attack, though enclosed in m narrow space, and that 
prow to prow. On this occasion they took thirty ships of the bar- 
barians, and Philaon, son of Chersis^ the brother of Gorgus, king 
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of the Salaniinians, a man highly esteemed in their army. Lyco* 
medes, son of /Eschreus, an Athenian, was the first of the Greeks 
who took a ship from the enemy, and he received the palm of 
valour. But night coming on, separated the combatants, who in 
this engagement fought with doubtful success. The Greeks 
returned to Arteniisiuin, and the barbarians to Aphetie, having 
fought with far different success than they expected. In this 
engagement Antidorus, a Lemnian, was the only one of the Greeks 
in the king^s service who went over to theJ^jBecians ; and on that 
account the Athenians presented him witlTlands in Salamis. 

12. When night came on, and it was now -^hc'^middleof summer, 
heavy rain fell through the whole night, <ffVd violerft thunder about 
Pclion ; but the dead bodies and pieces of wreck were driven to 
ApheUe, and got entangled round the prows of the ships, and 
impeded the blades of the oars. But die soldiers who were on 
board, when they heard the thunder were seized with terror, 
expecting that they must certainly perish, into such calamities had 
they fallen. F(jr before they had recovered breath, after the wreck 
and tempest that had occurred olT Pelion, a fierce engagement 
followed ; and after the engagement impetuous rain and mighty 
torrents rushing into the sea, and violent thunder. Such was the 
night 10 them. 13. But to those who had been appointed to sail 
round Euboea, this same night proved so much the more wild, in 
thaj, it fell upon them while they were in the open sea ; and the 
end was grievous to them ; for as they were sailing, the storm and 
ram overtook them when they were near the Ccela of Kulxea, and 
being diiven by the wind, and not knowing where they were driven, 
they were ckshed upon the rocks. All this was done by the deity, 
that the Persian might be brought to an equality with the Grecian, 
or at least not be greatly superior. Thus they perished near the 
Ca*ia of Euboea. 14, The barbarians at Aphctie, when toMieir 
great joy day dawned, kept their ships at re.st, and were content, 
after they had suffered so much, to remain quiet for the present 
P>ut three and fifty Attic ships came to reinforce the Greeks ; and 
both these by their arrival gave them additional courage, as did 
the news that came at the same lime, that those of the Varbarians 
who were sailing round Euboea had all perished in the late storm : 
therefore having waited to the same hour, they set sail ant! 
attacked the Cilician ships, and having destroyed them, os soon as 
it was night they sailed back to Artemisium. 

1 5. On the third day the commanders of the barbarians, indig* 
nant at being insulted by so few ships, and fearing the displeasure 
of Xerxes, no longer waited for the Greeks to begin the battle j 
but encouraging one another, got under weigh about the middle 01 
the day. It happened that these actions by sea and those by land 
at Thermopylje took place on the same days ; and the whole 
stniggle for those at sea ^as for the Euripus, as for those with 
l^onidas to guard the pass. The one party encouraging each 
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other not to suffer the baiban.ins to enter Gicece ; and the other, 
to d< stroy the (hecun foK and make themselves mastcis of the 
channel. 16. Wlien the barbarians, having formed m line, sailed 
onwards, the (jiecians lemaincd still at y\rteimsmm ; but the 
barbarians, havinjc drawn up then ships in the form of a descent, 
enciK led them <is if they would take them ; whereupon the Greeks 
sailed out to meet them, and cni^i^ed In this battle they were 
nearly equal to one anotlui , foi the tlect of Xei\e^>, by re ison of 
Its magnitude and u’liubei, impeded itself, as the ships incom- 
moded and ran foul ol one anothei however they contmued to 
light, and w^ould not yield, foi they weie ashamed to lie put to dight 
by a few ships AccukIu^^I) many ship^ of the Gicn ms perished, 
and many men ; and of the biibainns a much 'greater number 
both of ships and men. Having fought m th»s manner they 
separated from c<iol\ oth( I 17. In thiscn'Mgt the Lgvptjiiis 
signah/ed themselves among theloitesul Xeiw^ , tor the) both 
achieved othei gicat actions, and tviok live (jrcMin ships, with 
their Clews On the part of the (ocoks, the \ihcni ins signali/cd 
themsches on this dav, .ind among the Athcm in^, Clinias, sem of 
Akibuuli^s , who at his own c\pt p^c joined the licet with two 
hundred men, and a ship ot his own. 

lb. Wlien they hid >cpirilcd, eich gHdh histcncd to tlieir 
own st.ttions . but the (jic< i in->, when, hum 1: Ic ft the bittlc, they 
had withdrawn, WC1C m possesion of the dc td and the wicoks ; 
yet having been scveiclv handled, iiul cspiciallv the Atlumins, 
the half of wheyse ships wcie diiibltd, the> tonsultccl about a 
reiieal to the mteiioi of (heere. 19 Hut 1 hcmistoclcs h iving 
coiisideied with him'>clf, that it the lonnns and Can ins could be 
dctaihed fiom the baibauan, they would he .ible to ovCicome the 
rest; as the Euho ms wcic chiving their c ittlc down to the shore, 
he Ihfie assembled the Cnecian commaudcis together, and told 
them that he thought lie had a contiivame, by which he hop(‘d to 
draw off the bett of the king’s allies. 1 his, then, he so ku dis- 
covered to them, but in the present state <»f atians he told them 
what they ought to do ; evciy one should kill as many of the 
Lubuian cJttle as he thought lit ; for jt was bcttei that then own 
army should have them than the cnenn. lie aKo advised them 
each to direit their own men to kindle fnes ; and promised that 
be would choose such a lime for then depaiuuc, that thev should 
all arrive safe in Cyrcece. Ihese things they wcic pleased to do ; 
and forthwith, having kindled fiies, they foil upon the cattle. 
20. For the Kubceins, disicgaidmg the oiacles of Har is a*' impoit- 
ing nothing, had neuker caiticd out any thing to a place of safety, 
nor collected stores, as if war was approaching; and so had 
brought their affairs into a precaiious state. The oracle of Bacis 
respecting them was as follow;* : “ Beware of lh6 baibanan-tongued, 
when he shall cast a byblus-yoke acicfes the sea, I'cmove the 
bleating goats Xrom Eubaw," As they paid no attention to these 
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verses, in the calamiiieh then present and those that were impend-* 
ing, they fell into the greatest disltcss. 2!. 'I'hey, then, were 
acting thus, and in that conjuncture the scout arrived frorti Trachn, 
For there was a sciout stationed off Artemisium, Polyas of Anticyra, 
who had been ordcied (and he had a welhiurnishcd boat ready), 
if the licet should be in difdculty, to make it known to those that 
W'cre at Thcrinopyla; ; and m like manner Abronychtis, son of 
Lysicles an Athenian, was with Leonidas, ready to cairy the 
tidings to those at Aitemibium in a tricconter, ;f any reverse should 
happen to the Lind-foicC'. 'I'his Abionychus then arriving, in* 
foimed them of w'hat liad befallen Leon if and his army ; but 
they, when they hcaid u,/u> longer defi^red their departure, but 
rctuccl each in the order in which they were stationed, the Corin- 
thians first, and the Athenians last. 

22. Theinistotles, ha\ing selected the best sailing ships of the 
Athenians, went lf> the places where there was water ht for drink- 
ing, and engia\cd upon the stones inscriptions which the lonians, 
upon arrhing ncstday at Artemisium, read. The inscriptions were 
to this elfect : '‘Men of Ionia, vou <io wrong in fighting against 
your fathers, and liclping to enslave tireecc : rather, therefore, 
come over to us ; or, il )ou cannot do that, withdraw your forces 
from the contest, and enticat the Cariaiis to do the same. But if 
neither of these things is possible, and you arc bound by too 
strong a necessity to revolt, yet m action, when we aio engaged, 
behave ill on purpose, lenicnibenng that you arc descended from 
us, and that the enmity of the baibanan against us originally 
spuing from you.” Themuslocles, in iny opinion, wrote this with 
two objects in view ; that either, if the inscriptions escaped the 
notice of tfie king, he might induce the lonians to change sides 
and fome o\er to them; or, if they were reported to him, and 
made a subject of accusation before Xerxes, they might maitb the 
lonUns suspected, and cause them to be excluded from the 
fights. 23. Ihcinistoclcs left this inscription, ahd immediately 
aiterwards a certain ilisliican came to the barbarians in a boat, 
announcing the flight of the Greeks from Artemisium^; but they, 
through distrust, kept the man who brought the news under guard, 
and despatched some swift vessels to reconnoitre, When they 
lepoited the truth as it was, the whole heob ft® ft® the sun's 
rays were spread, saded in a body to Artemisium ; and having 
waited in that place until mid-day, they then sailed to Ilistuea, ana 
on their arrival possessed themselves of the city of tlys HistijeanSi 
and ravaged all the maritime villages of the Ellopian district, in 
tlic territory of Histiteotis. 

24. Whilst they were on this coast, Xerxes, hftving made prep# 
rations with respect ^to the dead, sent a herald to the fleeb And 
he made the following previous prepaiations. Of those of his own 
army, who were slain at Tlierniopyioe, and they were about tweniy 
thousand, of these having left about one thousand, the lemainderi 
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having caused pits to be dug, he buried, throwing leaves over 
them and heaping up earth, that they might not be seen by those 
who should come from the fleet. When tltc herald crossed over 
to liisiKca, having convened a meeting of the whole encampment, 
he spoke as follows : “ Alhes, king Xmxes j)ermii‘> any of you who 
please, to leave his post and come and see how he liglits against 
tliuse sen*‘0lcss men, who Imped to o\eiTome the Id ng^s power.” 
25 After Jic had made this annouiuemcnl, nothing was more 
scarce than boats, s(\ many w'ere anxious to belio]*.! the sight : 
and having cros'*xd over, the\ went ihnwigh anJ \iew'cd the 
dead ; and all thou;>!u ^\iit those that lay there were all Lace- 
daemonians ami hHiespians, though thc'; also saw' the Helots : 
however Xerxes did notcic<civc those who liad (iO':»sod over by 
what he hadalono wdlU respect to hi^ own dead, for indeed it was 
ridiculous ; of the one paity a thousand deail wcmc seen lying ; 
but the others lay all heaped up together, to the munber of four 
thousand. This day they spent in the view, and on the next thc) 
reluiue<l to Histiira, to their ships, and those with Xcixcs sot 
out on their march. 26. Some few dcsciters came to them from 
Arcadia, in want of subsistenic, and wished to be actively 
employed ; taking these men mlo llic king's presence, the Per- 
hiiXm inquired conceimng the (Irceks, wh.u they were doing. 
One in paiticular it was wdio ask(d them this question. They 
answered, that they were i elebrntmg the 01)mpic games, and 
viewing gymnastic combats and horse-races. He then asked? 
what was the reward proposed to them, for which they contended. 
They mentioned the crown of olive that is given. Upon which 
Tritantmehmes, son of Auabanus, having uttered a noble senti- 
ment, incurred the chiugc of cowsirdicc from the king : for 
having hoard that the pruc was a crown, and not riches, he 
royld inft remain silent, but spoke as follows befoie all : “ Heavens, 
Mardouius, against what kind of men have you brought us to 
6ght, who contenc? not for wealth, but for glory!” This, then, 
was said by him. 

27, In the mean time, and when the defeat had occurred at 
ThermopyUe/the Thessalians immediately sent a herald to the 
}^hocians, ns they had always* entertained a grudge against 
them^ and particularly since their last defeat. For not many years 
before this expedition of the king, the Thessalians themselves and 
their alUesj having invaded the icrritories of the Phocians with all 
thbir forces, h^d been worsted by the Phocians and rotighly 
handled* For when the Phocians had been shut up in Mount 
Parnassus, having tvith them the Elean prophet Tcllias, this 
"lellias thereupon devised the following stfatagena for them. 
Having smeared over with chalk six hundred of the bravest 
Phocians^ both the men themselves and theij; annour, be attacked 
Thessalians by night, having ordered them to kill every man 
♦ Sti B, VU. chap. 176, 
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they should see not covered with white. The sentinels of the 
Thessalians, accordingly, seeing them first, were terrilied, sup- 
posing it was some strange prodigy, and after the sentinels, the 
whole army, so that the Phocians got possession' of four thousand 
dead and shields ; of these they dedicated one half at Abx, and 
the other at Delphi, The tenth of the treasures taken in this 
battle composed those great statues which stand about the tripod 
in the front of the temple at Delphi, and others like them were 
dedicated at AbttJ. 28. Thus the Phocians dealt with the infantry 
of the Thessalians, who were besieging them ; and they inflicted 
an ii reparable blow on their cavalry, they made an irrup- 

tion into their territory in the entrance wllich is near Hyam- 
polls, having dug a large pit, they put empty jars in it, and having 
heaped soil over and made it like the rest of the ground, they 
wailed the attack of the Thessalians ; but they, hoping to over- 
whelm the Phocians, being borne violently on, fell among the 
jars, whereupon the horses had their legs broken, 29. The Thes- 
salians, bearing a grudge against them for these two things, sent 
a herald and made the following announcement : O Phocians, 
now at lengili learn belter, and know that you arc not equal to us. 
For both before among the Greeks, as long as that party pleased 
us, vve always proved superior to you ; and now^, we have so great 
iniltience uith the barbarian, that it is in our power to deprive you 
of your country ; and, moreover, to reduce you to slavery. We, 
however, though possessing full power, arc not mindful of 
injuries ; therefore, let fifty talents of silver be given us by way 
of reparation, and we promise you to avert the evils that impend 
ovxr your country.” 

30. The Thessalians sent them this message. For the Phocians 
were tine only people of those parts who did not side with the 
Mode ; for no other reason, as I conjecture, tlian their Ifhtrcd of 
the Thessalians ; but if the Thessalians had taken part with the 
(treeks, in my opinion llie Phocians would h.ive sided with the 
Mcde. When the Thessalians sent this message, they said they 
would not give money, and that it was in their pow^^r to join the 
Mede as well as the Thessalians, if only they chose to do so ; but 
that they would not willingly be traitors to Greece. 3<. When this, 
answer was brought hack, the Thessalians thereupon, being in- 
censed with the Phocians, became guides to the barbarian ; and, 
accordingly, they entered from Trachinia into Doris. For a 
narrow strip of Doric territory extends that way, about thirty 
stades in breadth, and situate between the Malian and Phocian 
territory, and which was anciently Dryopis. This region $1 
the mother countr;^ of the Dorians in Peloponnesus. The bai^ 
barians, in their, passage through, did not ravage this Doric 
territory; for the inhabitants sided with the Mede, and the 
Thessalians wished them not to do so. 32, When they entered 
from the Dorm to thc^ Phocian territory, they did not take tlhi 
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Pbodans themselves, for some of the Phocians had ascended to the 
heights of Parnassus ; and the summit of Parnassus lying near the 
city of Neon, which stands apart, is well adapted to receive a 
multitude ; its name is Tithorea ; to this, then, they carried their 
property, and as<!ended themselves : but the greater number of 
them had conveyed their effects to the Locrian 0 /oke, to the city 
of Amphissa, which is situate on the Cristeaii plain. Put the 
barbarians overran the whole Phocian territory. 33. For march- 
ing this way along the river Cephissus, they ravaged the whole 
country, and burnt dom the cities of Drymus, Charadra, Erochus, 
Tethronium, Amphiciea, Neon, Pediex, 'fritea^, Klalca, Hyam- 
polis, Parapotamii, and ; where was a rich temfile of Apollo, 
adorned with many treasures and offeiii^gs, and there was then, 
and still is, an oracle there; this temple they plundered and 
burnt ; and pursuing some of the Phocians, they took them near 
the mountains ; and they caused the death of some women, by 
having intercourse with them in great numbers, 34. I'he bar- 
barians having passed by Parapotamii, arrived at l^anopea', and 
from thence, their army being divided, proceedeil in two bodies. 
The largest and most powerful pait of the army marching with 
Xerxes himself towards Athens, entered lUeotia, at the lerntoiyof 
the Orchomenians, Put the lUeotians sided with the Mcde ; 
Macedonian soldiers thcrefoic posted in ditferent places, having 
been sent by Alexander, saved tht‘ir cities ; and they sa\cd them 
in order by this means to make it known to Xerxes that the 
Boeotians favoured the cause of the Medes. 'I'hcsc bai banana, 
then, took this route. 

35. The rest of them, having guides, proceeded towards the 
temple of Delphi, keeping Parnassus on their right : and whatever 
parts of Fhocis they came to, they pillaged ; for they set lire to 
the city of the Panopians, and of the Daulians, and the /Iiolidje. 
They irftrched this w^ay detached from the rest of the army for 
this reason, that having plundered the temple at Delphi, they 
might present the* treasures to king Xerxes. But Xerxes, as I am 
informed, knew ev^ery thing that was of value in the temple better 
than what he had left at home, many persons continually telling 
him, especially of the oflferings of Cnvjsus, son of Alyattes. 36. 
/rhe Dclphians having heard of this, fell into a great consternation; 
and being in a state of great terror, consulted the oracle respecting 
the sacred treasures, whether they should hide them under ground, 
or transport them to another country. But the god would not 
suffer them to Jse moved ; saying, ‘‘ that he was able to protect his 
own.” The Delphians having received this answer, began to 
think of themselves : accordingly they sent their children and 
'^ives across to Achaia ; and the greater part of the men ascended 
to the tops of Parnassus, and carried their effectf into the Corydan 
cavern ; whilst others withdrew to the Locrian Amphissa. Thus 
ail the pelphiana abandoned the city, except only sixty men and 
the prophet. 37% When the barbarians were advanced near, and 
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saw the temple in the distance, then the prophet, v/hose name was 
Aceratus, saw the sacred arms, which it was not lawful ft>r any 
mortal to touch, lying before the temple, having been brought out 
from within the fiine; He tlicrefore went to make known the 
prodgiy to the iDelphians who were at hand, but when the bar- 
barians, hastening iheiv march, were near the temple of Minerva 
Pron.e prodigies still greater than tlie former succeeded^ And 
this is indeed a great wonder, that warlike instruments should Ixi 
seen, self-moved, lying before the temple, yet the second prodigies, 
which succeeded after this, are worthy of admiration beyond all 
other portents. For w'hcn the barbarians had advanced near the 
temple of Minerva Prona^a, at that mojavaf^t thunder fell on diem 
from heaven, and two crags, broken away from Parnassus, bore 
down upon them with a loud crash, and killed ^nany of them, 
and a loud cry and a war-shout issued from the temple of the 
Pronma. 38. Ail thc^e things being commingled together, a panic 
struck the barbarians ; and the Delphians, having learnt that they 
had iled, came down after them, and slew a great numl>cr of them : 
the survivors fled direct into Ihrotia. Those of the barbarians who 
leturncd, as I am informed, declared, that besides these they saw 
other miraculous things, for that two heavy-armed men, of more 
than human stature, loUowed them, slaying and pur.sumg them, 
39. The Delphians say the^e two were heroes of the country, 
Phylaciis and Autonoin, whose precincts are near the temple ; 
that of Phylaciis by tlie road-side, above the temple of the 
Pron^ea j and that of Autonous, near the Cnstalian spring under 
the Hyampeian summit. The rocks that fell from Parmassus 
were .still preserved in my time, hing in the enclosure of Minerva 
Pronfea, ^vhere they fell when borne among the barbarians. Such» 
then, was the retreat of these men from the temple. 

40. The Grecian fleet from .A.rtemii>ium, at the request of the 
Athenians, put in at Salamis. For this reason the AAenians 
refjuested them to direct their course to Salamis, that they mighl 
remove their children and wives out of Attica, and moreom 
m/giit consult of what measures were to be taken. For in the 
pre ent posture of affairs they intended to hold a coo^likatioh, m 
they had been disappointed in their expectation. For whafea$ 
they expected to find the Peloponnesians with all Htheir forjceii 
waiting in ba^otia to receive the barbarian, they found nothing of 
the kind ; but were informed that they were fortifying the isthmnt 
leading into the I^eloponnesus, considering it of the greatest import* 
ance that it should be saved, and that, keejjnn^ guai^ there, ih^ 
gave up all the rest Having been informed of this,; they there* 
fore entreated them to direct their course to Salamis, 41, Tfho 
rest therefore held on to Salamis, but the Athenians tb their 
country; and on their arrival they caused proclamation to 
made, that every onq should save his children and fkmily by ^the 
best means he could.” Thereupon the greatest part. ;sent 
their families td Troezenpi some to i^gina, and others fo Salamis* 
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They used all diligence to remove them to a place of safety, both 
from a desire to obey the oracle, and more particularly for the 
following reason : the Athenians say, that a large serpent used to 
live in the temple as a guard to the Acropolis : tjicy both say this, 
and, as if it were* really there, they do it honour by placing before it 
its monthly food ; the monthly food condsts of a hone\-cak(* : 
this honcy-cake having been in (onner time alwn)s consumed, 
now remained umouchecl When the priesU^ss made tins known, 
the Athenians with more icadmcss abandoned the oty, since even 
the goddess had forsaken the Acropolis. As soon as every thing 
had been deposited in a place of safety, they sailed to the encamp- 
ment. 42. When tha:e from Artemisium stationed their ships at 
Salamis, the rest of the n<ival forces of tkc (hecks being informed 
of this joined them from Troczene ; for they had been ordered to 
assemble at Pogmn, a harbour of the Ttcczenians. Many more 
ships were assembled together than had fought at Aitomisluni, and 
from a greater number of cities. I1ie same admiral commanded 
them as at Aitemisium, Kur) blades, son of Eur> elides, a Spartan, 
though he was not of the loyal family: tlie Athenians, however, 
furnished by^far the most and the best sailing ships. 

43. The following joined the fleet. From the Peloponnesus, the 
Lacedaemonians, furnishing sixteen ships : the Cr>nnthinn.s, fur- 
nishing the same number ns at Artcmisium ; the S/cyonians fur- 
nished fifteen ship.s ; the Epidauiians, ten ; the Tiavenians, ti\c ; 
and the ffermionians, three ; all these, except the Hermionians, 
being of Doric and Maccdonic extraction, having come from Kri- 
ncum, and Pindus, and last of all from Diyofus. 'I'hc llermioni- 
ans are Dryopians, driven out by Hercules and the Malians, from 
the country now called Doris. These, then, of the Peloponnesians 
served in the fleet. 44. The following were from the outer con- 
tinent : the Athenians, beyond all the rest, alone furnished one 
hundrdli and eighty ships ; for at Salamis the Plata'ans did not 
join their forces to the Athenians, on account of the following cir- 
cumstance. Whtn the Greeks retired from Aitemisium, and wcie 
off Chalcis, the Plata:ans, having landed on the opposite coast in 
Ba*otia, set^about carrying away their families : they, therefore, 
while saving them, were left behind. ♦The Athenians, when the 
Pelasgians possessed that which is n<»w called (ireoce, were Pelas- 
gtans, and went by the name of Cranai : under the reign of 
Cecrops, they were surnamed Cccropid® ; but when Erectheus 
succeeded to the government, they changed their name for that of 
Athenians pand when Ion, sou of Xuthus, became their leader, 
from him they were called lonians. 45. The Megarencs furnished 
the same complement as at Artemisium ; the Ambraciots assisted 
with seven ships and the Leucadians, three, these are of Doric 
extraction, from Corinth. 46. Of the islanders, the ^Eginctse 
furnished thirty ships ; they had also other ships ready manned, 
but with some they guarded their own country, and with thirty the 
best sailing vessels, they fought at Sala^nis. Tile i^.gineta? are 
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Dorians, from Epidaurus, and their island formerly had the name 
of Qinone. Next to the /Eginetic, the Chalcidians furnished tlie 
same twenty as at Artemisium, and the Erctrians the same 
seven : these are^ lonia'ns. Next, the Ceians furnished the same ; 
they are of Ionian extraction, from Athens. The Naxians 
furnished four ; though theyjuid been sent by their fellow-citizens 
to join the Medes, like the rest of the islanders ; but disregarding 
their orders, they went over to the Greeks, at the instigation of 
Democritus, a man eminent amongst the citizens, and then com- 
mander of a trireme. The Naxians also are Jonians, sprurni from 
Athens. The Styreans furnished the same ships as at Arte- 
misium ; the Cythnians one, and a peij^^rontef : both these 
people are Dryopians. .The Scriphians, the Siphnians, and the 
Malians also joined the tied ; for they only of the islanders 
refused to give earth and water to the barbarian. 47. All these 
nations, situate on this side llie Thesprotians and the river 
Acheron, joined the ficet ; for the Thesprotians border on the 
Ampraciots and Leucadians, who joined the fleet from the most 
distant countries. Of those that dwell beyond them, the 
Crotoniatce were the only people who came to assist Greece in 
this time of danger, with one ship, which Phayilus, who had thrice 
been victorious in the Pythian games, commanded. The 
Crotoniatm are Achaeans by extraction. 48. Now the rest joined 
the fleet, furnishing triremes; hut the Malians, Siphnians, and 
Scriphians, penteconters. The Malians, who are Dy extraction 
from Laccdajmon, furnished two ; the Siphnians and the 
Scriphians, who are bmians fiom Athens, one each. So that the 
whole number of ships, besides the penteconters, amounted to 
three hundred and seventy-eight. 

49. When the leaders from the above mentioned cities met 
together at Salamis, they held a council, in nvhkh Eur)'biades 
proposed that any one who chose should deliver his Vpinion, 
where he thought it would be most advantageous to come to an 
engagement by sea, of all the places of which' they were still in 
possession ; for Attica was already given up, and he made this 
proposition concerning the rest. Most of the opinions of those 
who spoke coincided, th^ they should sail to the Isthmus, and 
fight before Peloponnesus ; alleging this reason, ithat if they 
should be conquered by sea while they were at Salamis, they" 
should be besieged in the island, where no succour could reach 
them ; but if at the Isthmus, they might escape to their own cities* 

50. While the commanders from Peloponnesus^ vi^re debiiriflg 
these matters, an Athenian arrived with intelligettce» that the 
barbarian had entered Attica, and was devastating the whole of it 
by fire* For the army with Xerxes, having taken its route 
through Boeotia, a/tet having burnt the city of the Thespians, who 
had departed to Peloponnesus, and likewise the city of the 
Plateaus, had arrived at Athens, and was Laying waste every part 
of it* They set fire to Thespia and Flataea, being informed by 
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Thebans that they were not on the side of the Mcdcs. 51. From 
tlic passage over the Hellespont, thenee the barbarians began to 
inarch, having spent one month there^ including the time they 
were crossing over into Europe ; in three mm^ths more they were 
in Attica, when Calliades was archon of the Athenians. They 
took the city, deserted of inhabitants, but found some few of the 
Athenians in the temple, with the treasurers of the temple, and 
some poor people ; who, having fortilied the Acropolis with 
planks and stakes, tried to keep off the intadci '^ ; they had not 
withdrawn to Sahwnis, partly through want of means, and more- 
over they thought they had found out the meaning of the oracle 
which the Pythi^#.^ • delivered to them, that the wooden wall 
should be im^tegnable that this was the refuge 

according to the oracle, and not the ships. 52. The Persians, 
posting themselves on the hill opposite the Acropolis, which the 
Athenians call the Areopagus, besieged thenj in the following 
manner : when they had wrapped tow round their arrows, and set 
fire to it, they shot them at the fence. Thereupon those 
Athenians who were besieged, still defended themselves, though 
driven to the last extremity, and the fence had failed them ; nor, 
when the Pisistratidiu proposed them, would they listen to terms 
of capitulation ; but still defending ilKinsehcs, they both con- 
trived other means of defence, and when the barbarians ap- 
proached the gates, they hurled down large round stones ; so that 
Xerxes was for a long time kept in perjdcxity, not being to 
capture them. 53. At length, in the midst of ihese dihicultics, an 
entrance was discovered by the baiharians ; for it was necessary, 
according to the oracle, that all Attica, on the continent, should 
be subdued by the Persians. In front of the Acropolis, then, but 
behind the gates and the road up, whore neither any one kept 
guard, nor would ever have expected that any man would ascend 
that *way, there some of them ascended near the temple of 
Cecrops^ daughter Aglauros, although the place was precipitous. 
When the Athenians saw that they had ascended to the Acropolis, 
some threw themselves down from the wall and perished, and 
others toqjc refuge in the recess of the temple. But the Persians 
who had ascended first turned to the gates, and having opened 
them, put the suppliants to death : and when all were thrown 
prostrate, having pillaged the temple, they set fire to the whole 
Acropolis. 

54. Xerxes having entire possession of Athens, despatched a 
messenger on horseback to Susa, to announce to Ariabanus his 
present success. And on the second day after the despatch of the 
herald, having summoned the c,xiled Athenians who attended him, 
he ordered them to offer sacrifices after their own manner, having 
ascended to the Acropolis ; wdiether he gave this order from 
having seen a vision in a dream, or a religious sciuple came upon 
him for liaving set fire to the temple. Ihe exiles of the 
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Athenians, performed what was commanded. 55, Why 1 have 
recorded these things, I will now mention. There is in this 
Acropolis a shrine of Erqctbeus, who is said to be earth-born : in 
this is an olive-tree, and a sea ; which, as the story goes among 
the Athenians, Neptune and Minerva, when contencung for the 
country, placed there as testimonies. Now it happened that this 
olive-tree was burnt by the barbarians with the rest of the 
temple ; but on the second day after the burning, the Athenums 
who were ordered by the king to sacrihee, when they went up to 
the temple, saw a shoot from the stump, sprung up to the height 
of a cubiL This they affirmed. 

56. The (kecks at Salamis, wdien intcIligeiTfc was brought them 
how' matters w*erc w ith resp.jct to the Acropolis of the Athenians, 
wore thrown into such consternation, that some of the generals 
would not wait until the subject before them w-as decided on, but 
nishcd to their shtps and hoisted sad, as about to hurry aw%ay ; by 
such of them as rcnnunccl it wms determined to come to an 
engagement b<*rore the Isthmus. Night came on, and they, being 
disuuftscd from the rouned, went on board their ship''. S7- 
Thereupon Mncsiphilus, an Athenian, inquired of Thetnisto<’lca, 
on his return to his ship, what had been determined on by them. 
And being informed by him that it was resolved to conduct the 
ships to the Isthmus, and to come to an engagement before the 
Pcloj)onncsus, he said, If they remove the ships from Salamis, 
you wdl no lunger fi^ht for any country ; for they will each betake 
thorn 'Clves to then* cities ; and neither will Kurybiadcs nor any 
one else be able to detain them, so that the licet slmuld not Iks 
di^joersed ; and Greece w ill peri'>h through want of counsel. But, 
if ilit're is any possilde contrivance, go and endeavour 10 annul the 
decree, if by any means you can induce Ivurybiades to alter Ids 
d leniunatioii, so as to renuiin here.” 58. I'he suggestion plf^scd 
71 icnusto( Ics exceedingly; and without giving any answer ho 
went to the ship of Kurybiades ; and on reaching he said that 
he wished to confer with 1 dm on public business. Ho desired 
him to come on boiird his ship, and say what he wished. There* 
upon Themistocles, seating himself by him, repeated a^l that he 
id heard from MnesijihilusJ making it his own, and adding much 
more, until he prevailed on him, by entreaty, to leave"* Ins ship, 
and assemble the commanders in council 59. When they were 
assembled, before Eurybiades brought forward the subject on 
account of which he had convened the commanders, Themistocles 
iy>oke much, as being very earnest ; and as he was sjieaking, the 
Corinthian general, Adimantus, son of Ocytus, said j ♦♦ O 
I'hemistocles, in tltc games those who start before the time are 
beaten with stripes/^ But he, excusing himself, answered : ** But 
they who are left beWnd are hot crowned.*' 

6a At that time he answered the Corinthian mildly. But ta 
Em y blades he said not a word of wffiat he had before 
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tioncd» that if they should remove from Salamis, they would 
disperse themselves ; for when the allies were present it would be 
by no means beroming in him to accuse any one ; he therefore 
made use of another argument, speaking as follows : (i.) It 
rests now with you to save Greece, if you wii! listen to me, and, 
remaining here, give battle, and not attend to those who advise 
you to remove the fleet to the Isthmus. For hear and compare 
each opinion. In engaging near the Isthmus, you will fight in the 
open sea, where it is least advantageous to us", who have heavier 
ships and fewer in number Besides, you will lose Salamis, and 
Megara, and ^Bgina, even if wc succeed in other respects : for the 
land-forces will folF'w close upon their navy ; thus you will yourself 
lead them to tlm Fcloponiiesus, and expose all (ircece to danger. 
(2.) But if you should do what I advise, you will find the follow'- 
ing advantages in it. First of all, by engaging in a narrow space 
WMth few ships against imny, if the probable results of war happen, 
we shall be much superior. For to fight in a narrow space is 
advantageous to us ; but in a wide space, to them. Again : 
Salamis is preserved, in which <uir (hildien and wives are de- 
posited. Moreover, there is advantage m the plan 1 advise, for 
which, too, you are very anxious: by remaining here, you will 
fight for the Peloponnesus just as much as at the Isthmus ; nor, if 
you are wise, will you lead them to the Peloponnesus. (3.) But 
if what I hope siiould luippcn, and we conquer with our fleet, 
neither will the barbarians come to vou at the Isthmus, nor will 
they advance farther than Attica, but will retreat in disorder, *and 
we shall gain by saving Megaia, and Angina, and Sahimis, where 
it is announced by an oracle wc shall be supeiior to our enemies. 
To men w'ho determine on what is reasonable, corresponding 
results arc for the most part wont to follow ; but to tfiosc who do 
not determine on vvlint is reasonable, the deity is not wont to 
furtifer human designs.'* 6f. When Themistocles had spoken 
thus, Adimantus the Corinthian again attacked him, bidding him 
who Imd no country be silent, and urging F.urybiadcs not to go to 
the vote for a man who liad no city ; for when 'rhemistoclcs 
showed then he would allow him to give his suffrage. He 

threw out this against him, because •Athens had been taken and 
was in the possession 0^ the enemy. Then, at length, Themistocles 
spoke with much seventy of Adimantus and the Corinthians ; and 
showed by his speech Unit the Alhenians themselves had a city 
and a territory greater than they, so long as they had two hundred 
ships fully planned ; for that none of the Circeks coiihl rcp<‘l their 
attack. 62. Having intimated this, he transferred his discourse to 
Eurybtades, saying with greater earnestness : If you reinain 
here, hy remaining you will show yourself a brave man if not, 
you will subvert Greece : for the whole succ ess of the war depends 
on our fleet j therefore yield to my adviijp. But if you will not do 
SO| wc, as we aye, will uke our families on board and remove to 
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Siris in Italy, which is an anctent possession of ouis, anti r)raclcs 
say it is fated to be founded by us. And you, wlien btavlt <*f such 
allies, will remember my \vords.” 63. When 'i'hcmistt)clos liad 
spoken thus, Eurybiadesxhanged his opinion : in my t>pinion, he 
changed his opinion chiefly from a dread of the Athenians, lest 
they should desert them, if he took the fleet to the Isthmus. For 
if the Athenians deserted them, the rest would no longer be a 
match for the enemy. He, therefore, adopted this advice, to slay 
there and come to a decisive eng<igement. 64, Thus they at 
Salamis, having skirmished in words, when Kuyybiades had come 
to a determination, made preparations to come to an engagement 
there. Day came, aiul at sun-ii^e an eartlujuake took place on 
land and at sea. They de^crniine<l to pniy to the gods, and to 
invoke the Asacida; as allies ; and as they had determined, so they 
did. For ha\ing prayed to all the gods, they forthwith, fn>m 
S<damis, invoked Ajnx and Telamon ; and sent a ship to ^Fgina 
for /Kacus and the /Facidie. ^>5. iJic.eus, son of Thcocydes, an 
Athenian, and an exile at that time esteemed by the Modes, 
related, that when the Attic territory was being devastated by the 
land-forces of Xerxes, having been descilcd by the Athenians, he 
happened then to he with Demaralus the Lai.ccLemonian, in the 
I'linasian plain : and he saw a cloud of tlust coming from Klcusis, 
as if occasioned by about thirty thousand men : they were wonder- 
ing at the cloud of dust, from whatexcr it might proceed, and 
suddenly heard a voice, and the \oife «ippecircd to him to be that 
of the mystic lafchus Demaralus wms unai t|uamtcd with the 
nnsterics of F-leusis, and asked Dira us what it might be that was 
uttered; but he said: “ D Dcinaialus, it cannot be othenvisc 
than that spme gieat damagewill befall the king's army. For 
this is ( lear, since Attic*! is d<‘seiled, that what is mte'cd is sui)er- 
natural, prorceding from }’deu-is to the assistanceof the Athenians 
and the allieb. And if it should nish towards the l*eloponTK‘bU3, 
tluTC Will be danger to the king himself and his army on the con- 
tinent ; but if it should turn toward the ships at Salamis, the kin^ 
wall be in danger of losing bis naval aTinamenl. 'I'hc Athenians 
celebrate this feast every year to the Mother and the Damsel,'*^ 
and whoeviT wishc' of them ?nd the other (Greeks is initf^ted jand 
the sound, which >i)u hear, they shout in this very festival ” To 
this Deinarntus saiil : “be silent, and tel! this .story to no one 
elst: ; for if these words should be reported to the king, you would 
lose >our head ; and neither should 1 nor any other human being 
be able to save you. Keep quiet, therefore ; and t|)C gods will 
take care of the aimy.’^ He, accordingly, gave this advice. But 
from the dust and voice there arose a cloud, and being raised aloft 
it was borne towards Salamis, to the encampment of the (Greeks* 
Thus they understood that the fleet of Xerxes was about lo perish, 

♦ Ceres and Proserpine. 
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'rhi;> iKcoiint Dicccus, f>oii of Thcocydcs, gave, calling on 
Deinaralus and others as witnesses. 

66. When the men belonging to the fleet of Xerxes, ha\ing 
viewed the Laccdjemonian loss, crossed ov3r from Trachis to 
Histijra, they remained there three days, and then sailed through 
the Kuripus, and in three days more arrived off Phalcrus. In my 
opinion, they wore not fewer in number when they entered Athens, 
as well those that came by the continent as those \n the ships, than 
when they aiTived at Sepias and at Thermopylm. For I set oi{ 
against those that'pciislied hv the storm, and at I hennopyli, and 
at the sea-fight at Ariemibium, the following who at that time did 
not attend the, king; the Malians, Dorians, Locrians, and Iheu- 
lians, who attended with all their foreds, except the Thespians and 
Piata.vi ns ; and licsides, the Caiystians, Andrians, Tenians, and 
all llie rest of the islanders, except the five cities whose names I 
have before mentioned : for the farther the Persian advanced into 
the interior of (hecce, a greater number of nations .attended him. 
67. When, theieforc, all these, <‘xcept the Parians, arrived at 
Athens, the Parians, being left behind at C'ythnus, Avalchcd llie 
war, in what way it would turn out ; when, however, the rest 
arrived at Phalcrus, then Xerxes himself w'cnt down to the ships, 
wishing to mix with them, and to learn the opinions of those on 
board. When he had arrived and taken the hr^t scat, the tyrants 
and admirals of the several nations, being summoned fiom their 
ship.s, came, and seated themselves according as the king* had 
given precedence to each : fin, the Sidonian king ; next, the 
I'yrian ; and then the others. When they had seated themselves 
in due order, Xerxes, having sent Mardonius, asked, in order to 
make trial of the disposition of each, w hclhcr he should come to 
an engagement by sea. 68, When Mardonius, going round, asked 
the ^icstion, beginning from the Sidonian, all the others ga\c an 
opinion to the same effect, advising that battle sliould be given, 
but Artemisia# spoke as follows ; “Tell the king from me, Mar- 
donius, that I say tliis. It is right that 1, sire, who proved myself 
by no means a coward in the sea-fight off luibcea, and perfouned 
achievements not inferior to others, sliould declare my real opinion, 
anti state what I think best for your interest. Thcretore I say this, 
abstain from using your ships, nor risk a sea-fight ; for these men 
are as much superior to your men by sea, as men are to women. 
And why must you run a risk by a nuAal engagement ? Have you 
not possession of Athens, for the sake of which you undertook 
this expedition, and have you not the rest of Greece? No one 
stands in your way ; and tho.se who still held out against you, 
have fared as they deserved, (2.) In what way the affairs of your 
enemies will turn out, I will now say. If you should not hasten to 
engage in a sea-fight, but keep your ficct*here, remaining neai 
land, or even advancing to the Peloponifbsus, you will easily effect 
what you carne purposing to do. For the Greeks will not be able 
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to liold out long aL;,unbt you ; but youwill ilisperse thcin^ and they 
will respectively lly to their cities. For neither have they provi^ 
sions in this island^ as I •am informed, nor is it probable, if you 
march your lancl~ft^‘ccs against ^he IMoponnesus, that those of 
them who came from thence, will remain quiet ; nor will they care 
to tight by sea for the Athenians. (3.) Hut if you should hasten 
ft>rthwith to engage, I fear lest the sea-forces, being worsted* 
should at the siyie tune bring ruin on the land-forces. Hesulcs, 
() kmg, ccuuider this, that the good among men commonly have 
bad .sLivo, and the bad ones, good ; and you, who arc the best of 
all men, have bad slaves, who are said to be in the number of 
allies, such as the F.gyptians, Cyprians, CilicUins,.and Pamphy- 
liins, wJio aie of no use 'at all." 6q. When she said this to 
Mardonius, such as were well affetU'd to Artemisia wete grieved 
at her w'ords, th.nking she would sutfer some harm at the king’s 
hand, because she dissuaded him frtun giving battle by sea : but 
those who hated and envied her, as being honoured above all the 
allies, were <lciiglUod with her derision, thinking she would lie 
ruined. When, however, the opinions were reported to Xerxes* 
he was very much pleased wall the opinion of Artenu^^ia ; ana 
having bcfoic thought her an admirable woman, he then praised 
her nurh moic. Ilowcver, he gave orders to follow the advice of 
the majority in this matter Ihinking that they had behaved ill at 
Euboea on purjjo^e, biv.ausc he wsas not present j he now prepared 
in person to behold them engaging by sea. 

70. When they gave the signal for putting to sea they got the 
ships under weigh for Salamis, and drew up near it, taking their 
stations in silence : at that time, however, there was not day 
enough for them to enter on a naval engagement ; for night was 
coming on, they therefore held themselves in readiness (or the next 
day. Hut fear and dismay took posH‘ssion of the Greeks, tund not 
least tho.%e from Peloponnesus. They were dismayed, because, 
being jiostcd at Salamis, they were about to light fevr the tcrritoiy 
of the Athenians ; and if cmuiuered, they w»oiilU be shut up ami 
besieged in the island, having left their own c^ountry dcrencele.^$« 
71. The land forces of the l^arbarians marched that same night 
against the Peloponnesus ; although every possible expedient had 
1:>een contrived to hinder tlie barbarians from entering by the main 
land. For as soon a? the Peloponnesians heard that those with 
Leonidas at Thermopylae had perished, they flocked together fropi 
the cities and stationed themselves at the Isthtnus ; and Qeom^ 
brotus, son of Anaxandridcs, and brother of Leonid as, bomnianded 
them. Having stationed themselves therefore at the Isthmus, and 
having blocked up the Scironian way, they then, as they deter* 
mined on consultation, built a wall across the Isthmus, As they 
were many myriads ifl number, and every man labourett, the wort 
progressed rapidly ; for stones, bricks, timber, and baskets full of 
sand were brought to and those who assisted noi 0 
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moment in their work, eitlier by night or by day. 72, Those who 
assisted at the Isthmus with all their forces, were the following of 
the Greeks ; the Lacedaemonians, and all the Arcadians, the 
Eleans, Corinthians, Sicyonians, EpidauHans,^hliasians, Troezen- 
ians^ and Hefmionians. These were they who assisted, and were 
very much alarmed at the dangerous situation of Greece ; but the 
rest of the Peloponnesians did not concern themselves about it ; 
however, the Olympian and Carnian festivals w^ere now past. 73- 
Seven nations inhabit the I^eloponnesus : of these, two, being 
indigenous, are iy)w seated in the same country in Which they 
origmally dwelt, the Arcadians and Cynurians. One nation, the 
Achaians, never rtinoved from the Peloponnesus, though they did 
from their ownTerritory, and now occiipy another. The remaining 
four nations of the seven are foreign, Dorians, A^tolians, Dryo- 
pians, and Lemnians, The Dorians have many and celebrated 
cities ; the yEtolians, only P31is : the Dryopians, Hermione and 
Asine, situate near Cardamyle of Laconia ; the Lemnians have all 
the Paroreatae. The Cynurians, who are indigenous, are the only 
people that appear to be lonians ; but they have become Dorians 
by being governed by the Argives, and through lapse of time, 
being Orneat8e=^ and neighbouring inhabitants. Of these seven 
nations, the remaining cities, except those I have enumerated, 
remained neutral ; or, if I may speak freely, by remaining neutral, 
favoured the Medc. 

7^ Those at the Isthmus, then, persevered with such zeal, as 
having now to contend for their all, ami as they did not expect to 
distinguish themselves by their fleet ; meanwhile, those at Salamis, 
having heard of these things, were alarmed, not fearing so much 
for theus^sclves as for the Peloponnesus. For some tj^ie one man 
standing by another began to talk in secret, wondering at the 
impnidence of Eurybiades ; till at last iheir discontent broke out 
opetuy^ and a council was called, and much was said on the same 
subject* Sonje said, that tliey ought to sail for the Peloponnesus, 
and hazard a battle for that, and not stay and tight for a place 
already taken by the enemy ; but the Athenians, .^Egineta*, and 
Megarea|is, that they should stay there and defend themsebes. 
75. Thereupon, Themistocles, when •he saw his opinion was over- 
ruled by the Peloponnesians, went secretly out of the council ; and 
haviojj gone out, he despatched a man in a boat to the encamp- 
meOI of the Modes, having instructed him what to say : his name 
Sicinmisj and he was a. domestic, and preceptor to the 
children of Th^mistocle^ ; him, after these events, Themistocles 
got thadc a Thi^pian, when the Thespians augmented the number 
of their citizens, and gave him a competent fortune. He, then, 
arriving in the boat, spoke as follows to the generals of the bar- 

* Baehr takes the word Ornc.itte to describe peopHe who were transplanted 
5«om a distance, and made to <iw'ell near Argos# One advantage in following 
bis rnterpretatipn is, that it obviates the necessity of altering. 
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barians : ^ The j^eneral of the Athenians has sent me unknown to 
the rest of the Greeks (for he is in the interest of the king, and 
wishes that your affairs may prosper, rather than those of the 
Greeks), to inform j:ou, that the Greeks in great consternation are 
deliberating on flight ; and you have now an opportunity of achiev- 
ing the most glorious of all enterprises, if you do not suffer them 
to escape. For they do not agree among themselves, nor will they 
oppose you ; but you will sec those who are in your interest, and 
those who are not, fighting with one another.” He having de- 
livered this message to them, immediately departed. 76, As these 
tidings appeared to them worthy of credit, in the first place, they 
landed a considerable number of Persians on the little island of 
Psyttalea, lying bet^veen S^lamis and the continent ; and, in the 
next place, when it was midnight, they got their western wing under 
weigh, drawing it in a circle towards Salami.s, and those who were 
stationed about Ceos and Cynosura got under weigh and occupied 
the whole passage as far as Munychia, with their ships. And for 
this reason they got their ships under vveigh, that the Greeks might 
have no way to escape, hut being shut up in Salamis, might sufter 
punishment for the conflicts at Artemisium ; and they landed the 
Persians at the little island of Psyttalea for this reason, that, when 
an engagement should take place, as they expected most part of 
the men and wrecks would be driven thither (lor that island lay 
in the strait where the engagement was likely to take place), they 
might save the one party, and destroy the other. But these things 
they did in silence, that the enemy might not know what was going 
on. They therefore made these preparations by night, without 
taking any rest. 

77. 1 am unable to speak against the oracles as not bc;ing true, 
nor wish to impugn the authority of those that Speak clearly, when 
I look on such occurrences as the following. “ When they^shall 
bridge with ships the sacred shore of Diana with the golden word, 
and sea-girt Cynosura, having with mad hope destr^oyed bcauliful 
Athens, then divine Vengeance shall quench stron^^ Presunv tion, 
son of Insolence, when thinking to subvert all things. For brass 
shall engage with brass, and Mars shall redden the sea ^tb block!, 
Then the far-thundering soiv of Saturn and l>enign victory shall 
bring a day of freedom to Greece.” Looking on such occurrences, 
and regarding Bacis, who spoke thus clearly, I neither dare myself 
say anything in contradiction to oracles, nor allow others to do so* 

78. There w^as great altercation between the generals at SalamtS J 
and they did not yet know that the barbariam had i surrounded 
them \vith their ships; but they supposed that theyvverejn tba 
same place as they had seen them stationed in during the day. 79* 
While the generals were disputing, Aristides, son of Lysimachu% 
crossed over from ^Cgina ; he was an Athenian, but had been 
banished by o.stracism : haying heard of his mant^cr of life, I 
aider him to have been the best and most upright man \n Athmk 
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This person, standing at the entrance of the council, called Theini- 
stories out, who was not indeed his friend, but his most bitter 
eiKnny ; yet, from the greatness of the impending danger, he forgot 
that, and calli^d him, wishing to confer with^hiin ; for he had 
already iieard that those from Peloponnesus were anxious to get 
ilic ships under weigh for the Isthmus, When Theniintoclcscame 
out to him, Aristides spoke as follows : It is right that we should 
strive, both on other occasions, and particularly on this, which of 
us shall do the greatest service to our country. I assure you, that 
to say little or much to the Peloponnesians about sailing from 
hence, is the samb thing ; for 1, an eye-witness, tell you, now, even 
if they would, neiriier the Corinthians, nor luirybiadcs himself, 
will be able to sail away ; for we arc ail sides enclosed by the 
enemy. Go in therefore, and acquaint them with ihis.’^ Bo. He 
answered as follows : ‘‘ You both give very useful advice, and have 
brought good news ; for you arc come yourself as an eye-witness 
of what I wished should happen. Know, then, that what has 
been done by the Medes, proceeds from me. For it was neces- 
sary, since the Greeks would not willingly come to an engagement, 
that they should be compelled to it aafinst their wall Hut do you, 
since you come bringing good ncws,^noimce it to them yourself, 
for if I tell them, I sliall appear to speak from my own iinention, 
and shall not persuade them, as if the. barbarians were doing no 
such thing. But do )oiJ go in, and inform them Iiow the case is : 
and when you have informed them, if they are persuaded, so much 
the better ; but if they attach no ciedit to what you say, it wilf 
the same to us : for they can no longer escape by llight, if, as you 
say, we arc surrounded on all sides.'’ 8i. Aristiiles, going in, 
gave this»account, saying that he came from .Pginr^ and wdth 
difficulty sailed through unperccived by those that w?ere stationed 
rounds for that the w’hole Grecian lloct was siu rounded by the 
ships of Xerxes. He advised them, therefore, to piepnre them- 
selves for their, defence. And he, having said this, withdrew' ; a 
dispute, how’cver, again arose, for the greater part of the generals 
gave no credit to the report, 82. While they were still in doubt, 
there arrived a trireme of Teniuns that had deserted, which 
Panoelius, son of Socimencs, commarftled, and which brought an 
account of the whole truth. For tluit action the name of the 
Tenians was engraved on the tripod at Delplii, among those who 
had defeated the barbarian. With this ship that came over at 
Salamis, and \^ith the Lcmnian before, off Artemisium,* the 
Grecian ficot was made up to the full number of three hundred 
and eighty ships ; for before it wanted two of that number, 

83. When the account given by the Tenians w’as credited by the 
Greeks, they prepared for an engagement. Day dawned, and 
when they had mustered the marines, I'homititoclos, abo^'e all the 
Others, harangued them most elotjuentl^\ His speech was en- 
• See chap. ii. 
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tirely taken up in conlrnsling better things u ith worse, exhorting 
them to choose the best of all those things which depended on the 
nature and condition of man. Having hnished his speech, he 
ordered them to go on board their ships : they accordingly were 
going on board, when the trireme from -("Egina, which had gone to 
fetch the /Eacichc, returned. Thereupon the Greeks got all their 
ships under weigh. 84. When they were under weigh, the bar- 
barians immediately fell upon them. Now all the other Greeks 
began to back N\atcr and made for the shore; but Aminias of 
PaHene, an Athenian, being can ied omvat ds, attacked a ship ; and 
hi^ ship becoming entangled with the other, Jind the crew not 
being able to clear, the test thereupon coming to the assistance of 
Aminias, engaged. Thu<*» the Athenians say the battle com- 
menced ; but the vfvgmetrc affirm, that the ship which went to 
/Egina to fetch the /I’a^-icLi*, was the first to begin. This is also 
s«nd, that a phantom of a woman appeared to them, and that on 
her appeiancc she cheered them on, so that the whole fleet of the 
Greek'* heard her, after she had first reproached them in these 
words: Dastards, how long will you back wMter?'* 85. Op- 
posite the Athenians the Phamirians wctc drawm up, for they 
occupied the wing towards Eleusis and westward; opposite the 
Lneedjemonians, the lonians occupied the wing towards the east 
and the Ihranis. Of these* some few behaved ill on purpose, in 
compliance with the iapinctions of Thcmisfocles ; * but most of 
ihc,m, not so, I am able to mention the names of several captains 
of triremes who took ( Grecian ships ; but 1 shall make no use of 
them, except of Thcomcstoi, son of Androdamas, and Fhyhcus, 
son of Histueus,both Samians. I mention these two only for this 
rejuon, because Theomestor, on account of this exploit, was made 
l>iant of Samos by the appointment of the Persians; and 
Phvlacus was insenbed as a benefactor of the king, and^^ large 
tract of land was gnen him. I'he benefactors of the king are 
called in the PerGan language, Oiosang.'c. Such was the case 
with regard to these men. 86. The greater part of the ships 
were run down at Snlamls ; some being aestfoyed by the 
Athenians, others by the /Isginctsc, For as the Griieks taught 
in good order, in line, but 'the barbarians were neither properly 
fonned, nor did anything with judgment, such an event as did 
happen, was likely to occur. However, they were and proved 
themselves to be far braver on this day than off EuDoea, eveiy 
one exerting himself vigorously, and dreading XcrKC$ ; for eitCh 
thought that he himself was observed by the king. 

87. As regards the rest, of some of them I am unable to say 
with certainty how each of the barbarian.^ or Greeks fought f hut 
with respect to Artemisia, the following incident occurred^ by 
which she obtained iStill greater credit with the king. For wheh 
the king's forces were in great confusion, at that moment the ship 
^ Sf0 chap. as. 
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of Arteniiisia was chased by an Attic ship, and she not being able 
to escape, for before her were other friendly ships, and her own 
happened to be nearest the enemy, she resolved to do that, which 
succeeded in the attempt. For being pursued <)y the Athenian, 
she bore down upon a friendly ship, manned by Calyndians,and with 
Damasithymus himself king of the Calyndians, on board ; whether 
she had any quarrel with him while they were at the Hellespont, 
I am unable to say, or whether she did it on purpose, or whether 
the ship of the Calyndians happened by chance to be in her way ; 
however, she ran it down, and sunk it, and by good fortune gained 
a double advantage ^to herself. For the captain of the Attic ship, 
when he saw hes bearing down on a ship of the barbarians, con- 
cluding Artemisia^s ship to be either a •Grecian, or one that had 
deserted from the enemy and was assisting them, turned aside 
ami attacked others. 88. In the first place this was the result to 
her, that she escaped and did not perish ; and in the next, it fell 
out that she having done an injury, in consequence of it, became 
more in favour with Xerxes. For it is said, that Xerxes looking still 
on observed her ship making the attack, and that some near him 
said : ** Sire, do you sec Artemisia, how well she fights, and has 
sunk one of the enemy^s ships?” Whereupon he asked, if 
it was in tiuth the exploit of Artemisia: they answered, ‘‘that 
they knew the ensign of her ship perfectly w ell ; ” but they thought 
that it was an enemy that was sunk. For, as has been mentioned, 
other things turned out fortunately for her, and this in particular, 
that no one of the crew of the Calyndian ship was saved so as to 
accuse her. And it is related that Xerxes said in answer to their 
remarks : “ My men have become women, and my women, men.” 
JL'hcy relaite that Xerxes said this. 

89, In this battle perished the admiral, Ariabignes, son of 
Darius^and brother of Xerxes, and many other illustrious men of 
the Persians and Modes, and the other allies ; but only some few of 
the Groi^ks : formas they knew how to swim, they whose ships were 
destroyed, and who did not perish in actual conflict, swam safe to 
iSalAmis ; whereas many of the barbarians, not knowing how to 
swim, perisfied in the sea. When ihe/oremost ships were put to 
^ight, then the greatest numbers were destroyed ; for those who 
were stationed behind, endeavouring to pass on with their ships to 
the front, that they, too, might give the king some proof of their 
courage^ fell fopl of their own flying ships. 90. Ihe following 
event idso occuired in this confusion. Some Phoenicians, whose 
^hips.were destroyed, going to the king, accused the lonians, that 
thw ships had pj^bhed by their means, for that they had betrayed 
him. It, however, turned out that the Ionian captains were not 
put to death, but that those Phoenicians who accused them, received 
the following reward. For while they wae yet speaking, a 
Samothracian ship bore down on an Athenian ship ; the Athenian 
was sunk, and .an >Eginetaa ship coming up, suqk the ship of the 
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S inn'tlu H ini',. ]>iit the Samothr.u'ians heinj; jcivclin-mcn, by 
huilni^i tlieu j.uelins, ch<>\e the maunes fioui the ship that had 
sunk ihcau and^.boaided and got possession of it. lliis action 
saved the lonians ; tor when Xcr\es saw them {jerform so great 
an exploit, he turned lound to the J^hcenicians, as being above 
nuM>uie gneved, and u id\ to blame .ill, and oideicd then he ids 
lobe siuick ()tf» tint thevwho had proved themselves cowaids, 
might no m >re ari n^e those who ueie braver. (^For whemver 
Xeaxes saw anv tm(‘ ot Ins owm men pci foiling a gallant action 
m the SCI fight, hun > seated at llie loot of the monnbun oppos te 
Salamis, wln<h is oilkd J g ih os, he inquired the name oi the 
person who did it, and hi^ senctaiici wi<‘te down the family and 
country ot the e ipt nn ol the trneme ) Moioover, Anaiamne<i, a 
Peisian, who was a tinnd fo th^ lonians^ and hajinened to be 
pn^'.cni, rontnbnt(*d to the nun of the Fhieimians. Ihcy accord- 
ing!) betook tin mseht*', 1 1 the Plui im lans * 

91 The biiljuims ben* tinned to H* Jit, and sailing av\s'i\ 
towartK I’halLMiis, the A ginet.e wxuhxing llu*m in the stiait pt i 
formed ai woith) ot mold. J or the Athenians m the rout 
lan down b Ua tho>e ships that lesistcd and those that lied ; and 
the,] ^mete, those that sail< d awav from the battle* so tint 
when anv t^ttped the .Vtlic mans, being borne vjohntly on, 
they Icll into the hands of the /Lginct.t. 92. At this time theie 
happened to iiu'ct logi ther the ship of 1 hennstocle;, giving chate 
to one of tiie eneinv, and that of IN>i\rntus, son of Cuus, an 
.Lginot in, b< inng <lo\vn upon a Sidonian ship, the sime that 
htd t ik<*n the d.giM t in ‘hip, wlmh w is keeping watch off 
Sri itinis, (pid on b > nd ot wIik h sailed Pjtheas, s<m of Jschenous, 
whom, though covered with w'oiinds, the Pei sums kept ni the shipv 
tiom admnatton <d his v iloui t '1 he Sidonian ship that earned 
Inin about, was tal.en with the JVtiians on boat d, so that f )thc is, 
l)\ thn means, m tune d sate to .1 orn Hut when Polyentus savv 
tne \th<Mi an ihip, he kiawv it, seeing tlie udml^a^s ensign ; and 
shoaling to d lu misOa It he rallied at him, upbianiing him W’Uh 
the < harpe of M<dism bioight ag unst the /Fginej^iC.J Poly- 
neu^. a< < oidinglv, as In* was .ittat king the ship, threw out these 
repio,rhes a^am t The niistoc les. Put the barbarians, whose 
ship'* survived, fled and arrived at Phalerus, under the protection 
of the land forces 

9'^. In this eng,igcment of ilic (Ireeks, the /Eginctoe obtained 
the greatest icnown ; and next, the Athenians particular 
persons, Pol)cnfiiH of A’.gnia, and Athenians, Eumcnes the 
Anag>rasian, with Aminias a Pallcman, who gave chace to 
Artemisia ; and if he had known that Artemisia sailed in that ship 
he w^ould not liave given over the pursuit, till he hod cither taken 
her, or been liiinst If tid^n. For .such had been the order given to 

* 'fbat is, ’* the executioners put them to death ** 
t Sit B. VII. chap iSj. % See B. VI. chap. 49, jo 
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the Athenian captains ; and besides, a reward of ten tlioiisand 
drachmas was offered to whoever should take her alive ; for they 
considered it a great indignity that a woman should make war 
against Athens. She, however, as has bten before mentioned, 
made her cscap’e ; and the others, whose ships* survived, lay at 
Phalcrus. 94. The Athenians say, that Adimaiuus, the Corinthian 
admiral, immediately from the commencement, when the ships 
engaged, being dismayed and excessively frightened, hoisted sail 
and ik'd ; and that the Corinthians, seeing their ^.dmiral’s ship 
flying, likewise bore :jw<ay ; and when, in their llii^ht. they arri\;e<l 
off the temple of Minerva Sciras, on the coast of Salamis, a light 
bark fell in with ll\em by the guidance of hea\en ; that no one 
appeared to haver sent it, and tliat it came up to the CoiiiUhians, 
who knew nothing relating to the iket. *From tins circumstance 
they conjectured the circumstfincc to be divine ; for that when 
those on board the bark neared the ships, they spoke as follows : 
“ Adimantus, having drawn off your ships, you have luuried away 
in flight, betraying the Greeks : they, however, are victorious, as 
far as they could have desired to coiupier ihcir enemies.^' Having 
said this, as Adimantus did not credit them, they again spoke as 
follows : that *‘they were ready to be taken as hostages, and be 
put to death, if the (Greeks w^ere not found to be victorious : 
upon which, having put about ship, he and the rest rt turned to 
the fleet, wdien the work was clone. Such a story is told of them 
by the Athenians ; the Coiinthians, however, do not admit its 
truth, but affirm that they were among tke for(.ni(>>t in the engajfe- 
merit j and the rest of Greece bears le‘>iimony in their favour. 
c;5. Aristides, son of Lysimachus, an Athenian, of whom I made 
mention a little before ns a most upright man, in this confusion 
that took place about .Salamis, did as follows ; taking wuh him a 
considciable number of heavy-armed men, who were stationed 
along ttfe shore of the Salaminian territory, and were Athenians 
by race, he landed tlicm on the island of Psyttalea, and they 
put to the swA’d all the Persians who were on that little 
island. 

96: Wheiv the sea-fight was ended, the Greeks, having hauled 
on shore at Salamis all the wrecks that^till happened to be there, 
held themselves tcady for another battle, expecting the king woukl 
Still make use of the ships that survivc<l. But a \\c,-.t wind carry* 
ing away many of the wrecks, drove them on the shore of Attica, 
which is called Colias, so us to fulfil both all the other oracles 
delivered by I^tcisand concerning this se.i-light, and also 

that relating to the wrecks which were drifted on this shore, which 
many years before had been delivered by Lysistratus, an Athenian 
'augur,* but had not been understood ])y any of the (Jrcoks : ‘‘ The 
Culian women shall broil ihcir meal withoais.’'^ This was to 
happen after the departure of the king. 

^ Or, chilli shudder at the oars,*' 
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97. Xerxes, when he saw the defeat he had sustained, fearing 
lest some ot the lonians might suggest to the (hciks, or lest they 
themselves might resolve to sail to the Hellespont, for the purpose 
of breaking up tjie bridges, and lest he, being shut up in Europe, 
might be in danger of perishing, meditated llight* liut wishing 
that his intention should not be known either to the < Ireeks or his 
own people, he attcmntetl to throw a moun<l across to Salamis ; 
and he listened tngetner Phauiician merchantmen, that they might 
serve instead, of a raft and a w^all ; and he made preparation tor 
war, as if about to fight another battle at sea, All the others who 
saw him thus occupied, were firmly convinced that he had 
seriously dctci mined to stay and continue the war ; but none of 
these things escaped the notice of MardoniuS, who was well 
acquainted with his design. At the same time that Xerxes was 
doing this, he despatched a messenger to the Persians, to inform 
them of the misfortune that had befallen him. 98. I'hcre is 
nothing mortal that reaches its destination more lapidly than 
these couriers ; it has been thus planned by the Persians. They 
say that many days as aic occupied in tlic whole journey, so 
many horses ancl men are posted at regular intervals, u horse and 
\ man being stationed at each day’s journey ; neither $now% nor 
lain, nor heat, nor night, prevents them from performing tlieir 
appointed stage as quick as possible. The first courier delivers 
his ordeis to the second, the second to the third, and so it passes 
throughout, being delncied from one to the other, just like the 
torcii-beanng among the tl reeks, which they perform in honour of 
Vulcan. This mode of tiaxellmg by horses the Persians call 
angareion. 99. The first message that reached Susa, with the 
news that Xerxes was in possession of Athens, caii^^d so great 
joy among the Persians who had been left behind, that they 
strewed all the roads xvith myrtle, burnt perfumes, and gave them- 
selves up to sarrifires and festivity. Put the second messenger 
arriving threw them into such consternation, th«at they all rent 
their garments, and uttered unbounded shouts .and lamentations, 
hi) mg the blame on Mardonius. The Persians acted thus, not 50 
much being grieved for the ships, as fearing for Xerxes himself. 
And this continued with 4 he Persians during all tht time tliat 
elapsed until Xerxes himself arrived and slopped -them /r&m 
d •hij* uh 

Ko. Nfanlonius, seeing Xerxes much afflicted on account Of the 
sea-fight, and susf)ecting he was meditating a retreat from Athetis, 
and having thought within himself, that he should sufiTer punj5h* 
ment for having persuaded the king to invade Greece,i.ana that it 
would be better for him to incur the hazard either of subduing 
Greece, or ending his life gloriously in attempting achieve- 
ments ; however, t}ie thought of subduing Greece Weighed more 
with him ; having, th^rfore, considered these things, he thus 
•ddiesicd the king; ^^ 5 ho, do not grieve, nor think you have 
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suffered any great loss in consequence of what has happened ; for 
the contest with us does not dei>eml on wood alone> but on men 
and horses. None of those who imagine they have already 
finished the whole business, will quit iheii* ship^ and attempt to 
oppose you, nor* will any one from this continent ; and they who 
have opposed us» have suffered punishment. If, then, you think 
fit, let us immediately make an attempt on Peloponnesus ; or if 
you think right to delay, you may do so. But be not discouraged ; 
for the Greeks have no means of escape from rendering an 
account of what they have done now and formerly, and frpm 
becoijiing your slaves. By all means, therefore, do this. If, 
however, you have d^'.termined yourself to retire, and to withdraw 
the army, I havo*then other advice to offer. Do not you, 0 king, 
sulfcr die Persians to be exposed to the derision of the Greeks ; 
ior where the Persians fought,* your affairs received no damage, 
nor can you say that we have on any occasion ]>roved cowards. 
But if the Phcemcinns, Egy}>iians, Cyprians, and Cilicians, have 
shown themselves cowards, this disaster in no respect extends to 
the Persians. Since, therefore, the Persians are not to blame, 
yield to my advice. If you have resolved not to stay here, do you 
return to your own home, and take with you the greatest part of 
the army ; but it is right that I should deliver Cireece to you 
reduced "to slavery, having selected three hundred thousaml men 
from the anny.” loi, Xerxes, having heard this, was rejoiced and 
delighted, as relieved from troubles, and said to Mard )nius, that 
after deliberation, he would give him an answer as to which^of 
these plans he would adopt. While he was deliberating with his 
Persian coun.sellors, he thought fit to send for Artemisia to the 
council, because she was evidently the only person \^ho before 
understood what ought to have been done. When Artemisia 
arrived, Xerxes having ordered hi.s other counsellors of the Per- 
sians aitd his guards to withdraw, spoke as follows : Mardonius 
advises me to stay here, and make an attempt on the Pelopon- 
nesus ; saying, that the Persians and the land army are not at ail 
to blame for the defeat I liave sustained, and wish to give me 
proof of it Ho, therefore, advises me either to do this, or wishes 
nimselfi; fearing selected three hundred thousand men from the 
jtrmy, to deliver Greece to me reduced to slavery ; and advises 
me to return to my owm home with the rest of the army. Do you, 
therefore, for you gave me good advice respecting the sea-tight 
that has taken place, in dissuading me from engaging in it, advise 
*me now^ by adopting which measure I shall consult best for my 
interest*! , ida* Thus he asked her advice. She answered as 
follows i O kink it is difficult for me to say what is best for you 
who ask my advjice. However, in the present state of affairs, it 
appears to me th^t you should return lioue, agd leave Mardonius 
here with the troops he requires, if he wishes u, and promises to 
Uicralty, **amoiigthc Persians." 
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effect what l^e says. For, on the one hand, if he con<|ucrs what 
he says he will, and his plans should succeed, the achievement* 
sire, will be yours, for your servants will juivc accomplished it. 
But, on the otlie?^ handr if things fall out contrary to the expecta- 
lion of Mardonius, it will be no great misfortune, so long as you 
surxive, and > our own affairs are safe at home, P'or whilst you 
siuvive, and )our house, the Greeks w ill have to hazard frequent 
struggles for themseh es. But of Mardonius, if he should suffer 
any reverse, no account will be taken ; nor if the (#rccks are 
victorious, will they gain any great victory in destroying your 
slave. But you, having burnt Athens, for which you undertook 
this expedition, will return homc.’^ T03. Xerxes was pleased with 
her advice, for she happened to say the very things that he designed. 
For even if all the men arrd \vt)men of the world had advised him 
to stay, in my opinion, he would not have stayed, so great w'as his 
terror. IIa\ing commended Artemisia, he sent her to conduct 
ids sons to Ephesus ; for some of his natural sons had accom- 
panied liim. 

104. With the children he sent Ilermotimus, as guardian, who 
was by birth a Pedasian, and among the eunuchs second to none 
in the kings favour, 'i’he Pcdasians dwell above Halicarnassus ; 
and among these Pcdasians the following occurrence takes place : 
wlten w'itlim a ccutain lime any calamity is about to fall on the 
different neighbours who dwell round their city, then the pnestess 
of. Minerva has a large beard. 1 ‘his has already happened twice 
to them. 105. Herrnotimus, then, was sprung from these Pcdasians ; 
and of all the men we know, revenged himself in the severest 
manner for an injury he had received. For having been taken by 
an enemy and sold, he was purchased by one Panionitis, a Chian, 
who gained a livelihood by most infamous practices. Vor when- 
ever iie purchased boys remarkable for beauty, having castrated 
them, he used to take an<l sell them at Sardis and Eplfbsus for 
large sums ; for w ith the barbarians eunuchs are more valued than 
others, on account of their perfect fulelity. Pan'loniua, therefore, 
had castrated many othcr.«, as he made his livelihood by this 
means, and among them this man : Herrnotimus, however/ was 
not unfortunate in ever)' respect, for he went to Sardil with other 
presents to the king ; and in process of time tvas most esteemed 
by Xerxes of all his eunuchs. 106. When the king was preparing 
to march his I'crsian army against Athens, and was at Sardis^ at 
that time having gone down, on some business or other, to the 
My^ian territory which the Chians possess, and is called Atarneusi 
he there met with Panionitis, Having recognized him^ be addressed 
many friendly words to him ; first recounting to him the many 
advantages he had acquired by his means; and secondly, pro*' 
inising him how m^^ny benefits he would confer on him in requwl, 
jtf he would bring his %mi!y and settle there so that PanioniuSi 
* At SaidJft, 
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joyftilly accepting the proposal, brought his children and wife. 
Ihit when Hermotimus got him with his whole family in his 
power, he addressed him as follows : “ O thou, who of all mankind 
has gained thy livelihood by the most ir(famoij|p acts, what harm 
liad either J, or any of mine, done to thee, or any of thine, that of 
a man thou hast made me nothing? Thou didst imagine, surely, 
that thy machinations w'ould pass unnoticed by the gods ; who 
following righteous laws, having enticed thee, who hast committed 
unholy deeds, into my hands, so tliat thou canst not complain of 
tlie punishment 1 slpill inflict on thee.” When he had thus»up- 
braided him, his sons being brought into his presence, Panionius 
was compelled to c^^strate his own sons, who were four in number ; 
and being compelled, lie did it ; and, after he had finished it, his 
sons, being compelled, castrated him. * Thus the vengeance of 
Hermotimus* overlook Panionius. 

107. Xerxes, w'hcn he had committed his sons to Artemisia to 
convey to Ephesus, having sent for Mardonius, bade him choose 
what forces he would out of the army, and endeavour to make his 
actions correspond with his words. Thus much was done that 
day ; but m the night, the admirals, by the king's order, took back 
the ships from Phalcrus to the Hellespont, as quickly as each 
was able, in order to guard the bridges for the king to pass over. 
But when the barbarians were sailing near Zosta, where some 
small promontories jut out from the main land, they fancied that 
they were ships and lied for a considerable di^tance ; but after a 
while, perceiving that they were not ships but promontories, tliey 
collected togctlier, and pursued their voyage. 108. When day 
came, the Greeks, seeing the land-forces remaining in the same 
place, supposed that tlicir ships aEo were at Phaleriis; they ex- 
pected also that they would coinc to an engagcincnl, and prepared 
to defend tbcmsclvc> ; but when they were infoimcd that tiie ships 
had dcilhrted, they immediately determined to ])ursue them. How- 
ever they did not get sight of Xerxes’ n.ival force, although they 
pursued them as*far as Andros : on arriving at .Andros, therefore, 
they held a council. Thcmistocles accordingly gav^e his opinion, 
“ that shaping their course between the islands, and pursuing the 
ships, they Should sail directly to the Hellespont, and destroy the 
bridges/^ But Eurybiades gave a contrary opinion, saying, that 
“ if they destroyed the bridges, they would do the greatest possible 
harm to Greece : for if the Persian, being shut in, should be com- 
pelled to remain in Europe, he would endeavour not to continue 
'inactive \ for if be continued inactive, he could neither advance 
his affairs, nor find any means of returning home, but his army 
must petisii by famine ; and if he should attack them and apply 
himself to action, all Europe would probably go over to him, by 
cities and nations, either through being laken.by force, or capitu- 
lating beforehand : and they would derive sustenance from the 
•Literally. ** vengeance and Hermotimus.” 
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annual produce of the Greeks. He thouj^ht however that the 
Persian, having been conquered in the sea-tight, would not renjain 
in Europe, and thctcforc should be permitted to fly, until in his 
flight he should rt^^ach his own country. After that he advised that 
he should be compelled to fight for his own territories/^ This 
opinion the commanders of the other Peloponnesians adherjstd to. 

109. When Thcmistoclcs perceived that ho could not persuade 
the majority to sail for the Hellespont, changing his plan, he thus 
addressed the Athenians (for they were exceedingly annoyed at 
the, escape of the enemy, and were desirous, having consulted 
among themselves, to sail to the Hellespont, even it the others 
would not). “ I have myself, ere this, witnessed many such in- 
stances, and have heard of many more ; that men, when driven 
to necessity after being ronqucicd, have renewed the fight and 
icpaircd their former loss. Since, then, we have met with 
unexpected success (or ourselves and Greece, by having repelled 
such a cloud of men, let us no longer pursue the fugitives. For 
we have not wrought this deliverance, but the gods and the heroes, 
who were jealous that one man should reign over both Asia and 
Europe, and he unholy and wicked ; who treated siicred and pro* 
fane things alike, burning and throwing down the images of the 
gods ; who even scourged the sea, and threw fetters into it. Since, 
then, our affairs are in a prosperou.s condition, let us remain in 
Oeerc, and take rare of ourselves and our families ; let every one 
repair his house and apply attentively to sowing his ground, after 
he has thoroughly expelled the barbarian ; and at the beginning 
of the spring let us sad to the Hellespont and lonhi.'^ This he 
said wishing to secuie favour with the Persian, that, if any mis- 
f^ortune should overtake him from the Athenians, he might have a 
place of refuge; which eventually came to pass. I Vo. Themi- 
slocles, in saying this, deceived them ; and the Athenians were 
per^uadcil ; for as he had been beforg^ considered a wise ififiiin, and 
had now shown him.^clf to be really wise and prudent, in counsel, 
they were ready to yield implicitly to what he sake But after they 
had been persuaded, Tliemistocles presently sent off certain per- 
sons in a bo«at, who he was confident would, though put to eyery 
torture, keep secret what ke had enjoined them to say (o the \ 
and of these his domestic .Sirinnus* was again one. .When (hey 
reached the shore of Attica, the rest remained in the boat, and 
Sicinnus havitig gone u)) to the king, spoke as follows : ** Themis'* 
toclcs, son of Ncocles, general of the Athenians, the most valiant 
and wisest of all the allies, has sent me to tell you, that Themis- 
tocles, the Athenian, wishing to serve you, has withheld the 
Greeks, who wished to pursue your ships, and to ^destroy the 
bridges on the Hellespont ; now therefore retire at your lefsute*** 
They, having madf this communication, sailed back again. 

HI. The Greeks, wljen they had determined neither to phrsue 
♦ Sei chap. 75.^ 
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the ships of the barbarians any farther nor to sail to the Hellespont 
and destroy the passage, invested Andros with intention to destroy 
it : for the Andrians were the first of the islanders who, when 
asked for money by Themistocles, refuited to give it : but when 
Themistocles held this language to them, that ^^the Athenians had 
come having with them tw^o powerful deities, Persuasion and 
Necessity, and that therefore they must give money;" they 
answ^ered to this, saying, that “the Athenians were with good 
reason great and prosperous, and were favoured by propitious 
gods ; since howev.er the Andrians were poor in territory, an^ had 
reached the lowest pitch of penury, and two unprofitable goddesses, 
Poverty and Impossibility, never forsook their island, but ever 
loved to dwell* there ; therefore that the Andrians, being in pos- 
session of these deities, would not give any money ; for that the 
power of the Athenians w'ould never prove superior to their in- 
ability.” They then, having made this answer, and refused to give 
money, were besieged. 112. Themistocles, for he never ceased 
coveting more wealth, sending threatening messages to the other 
islands, demanded money by the same persons, using the same 
language he had used wi{h the Andrians ; saying that unless they 
gave what was demanded, he woidd lead the forces of the Greeks 
against them, and would besiege and destroy them. By saying this 
he collected large sums from the Carystians and the Parians ; 
who being informed respecting Andros that it was besieged for 
siding with the Mede, and with regard to Themistocles, that he 
was m the greatest reputation of the generals, alarmed at these 
things, sent money. Whether any other of the islanders gave it 
I am unable to .say} but I am of opinion that some others did, 
and not these only. However, the Carystians"^ did not by these 
means at all defer calamity ; though the Parians, Slaving con- 
ciliated Themistocles with money, escaped a visit from the army. 
TheifSistocles, accordingly, setting out from Andros, obtained 
money from the islanders, unknown to the other generals, 

113. The afmy with Xerxes having stayed a few days after the 
sea-fight, marched back into Bceotia by the same way, for it 
a]ppeared to Mardonius, both that he should escort the king, and 
that the season of the year was unfit for military operations ; and 
that it would be better to winter in Thessaly, and to make an 
attempt on the Peloponnesus early in the spring. When lie 
arrived in Thessaly, Mardonius there selected, first, all the 
Per$lnns who are called Immortals, except Mydarncs their general, 
for he^.dectiit'ed he would not leave the king; after these, out of 
the ifeSt of the Persians, the cuirassiers, and the body of a thousand 
horse^t and the Medes, Sacte, Bactrians, and Indians, botli 
infantry and cavalry ; he chose these whole nations ; but from the 
rest of the allies he selected a few, choosing such as were of a 
g^od stature, Or by whom he knew' some gallant action hadd>ecn 
* 5^ch. tsri. t Vll ch. 40 ami iX. ch. 6a. 
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pcrfSrniccL Amongst them, he chose the greatest part of the 
Persians, who wore necklaces and bracelets ; next to them, the 
Medcs ; these were not less numerous than the Persians, but were 
inferior in strength. Thus the whole together, with the cavalry, 
made up the nunrber of three hundred thousand.. 114. At this 
time, while Mardonius was selecting his army, and Xerxes was in 
Thessaly, an oracle came to the I^accdicmonians from Delphi, 
aih/tiViiskifig them to demand satisfaction of Xerxes for the 
death of Leonidas, and to accept wliatever should be given by 
him. Accordingly the Spaitans immediately despatched a herald 
as qMickly as possible, uho when he overtook the whole army 
still in Thessaly, having come into the presence of Xerxes, spoke 
as follows : “ King of llio Modes, the Lacedicmoliiansand HcracH* 
dai of Sparta demand (tf you satisfaction for blood, because 
vou have slain their king, while protecting Greece.” But he 
laughing, and having waited a considerable time, ns Mar- 
doniiis happened to be standing near him, pointed to him, and 
said, ‘‘Tins Mardonius, then, shall give them such satisfaction 
as they deserve.” The herald, having accepted the omen, went 
away. 

115. Xerxes, having left Mardonius in Thessaly, himself 
marched in all haste to the Hellespont ; and arrived at the place 
of crossing in forty-five days, bringing bark no part of his army so 
to speak. M'hcrever, and among whatever nation, they happened 
to be marclung, they seized and consumed their corn j but if they 
found no fruit, overcome by hunger, they eat up the herbage that 
l^prung up from the ground, and stripped off the bark of trees and 
gathered leaves, both from the wild and cultivated, and left 
nothing ; this they did from hunger, But a pestilence and 
dysentery falling on the army, destroyed them on thcii'* march. 
Such of them as were .sick, Xer.vcs left beliind, ordering the cities 
through v.diich he happened to be passing, to take care of ani^fced 
them : some in ThessaU , others at Siris of ]\Tonia, and in Mace- 
donia. Here having lett the sacred chariot of Jupiter, when he 
marched against Cireerc, he did not receive it back, as he 
returned ; for the P-xonians haVdng given it to the Thracians^ 
when Xerxes demanded it back, said that the marcs had been 
stolen, as they were feeding, *'by the upper Thracians, who dwell 
round the sources of the Strymon. 116, There the feingof the 
Bisalt^e and of the Crcsionian territory, a Thracian, perpetrated «i 
most unnatural deed : he declared that he would not wiUingly be 
a slave to Xerxes, but went up to the top of Mount RhodopCi 
and enjoined his sons not to join the expedition agalhst Greece# 
They, however disregarding his prohibition, from a desire to sen 
the war, sensed in the army with the Persian ; but when they ail 
returned safe, being six in jnumlwjr, their father had their eyes put 
out for this disobedience ; and they met w'ith this tecompencc. 

117. The Persians, whtti in their march from Thrace the| 
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arrived at the passage, in great haste crossed over the Hellespont 
to Abydos in their ships ; for they found the rafts no longer 
stretched aergss, but broken up by a stonft. While detained 
there, they got more food than on their march, and having filled 
themselves immoderately, and changed their water, a great part 
of the army that survived, died : the rest witli Xerxes reached 
Sardisr ii8. This different account is also given, that when 
Xerxes in his retreat from Athens arrived at Eion on the Stryinon, 
from thence he no longer continued his journey by land, but com- 
mitted the army to H>darnes to conduct to the Hellespont, and 
himself going on board a l^hoenkian ship passed over to Asia i 
that duiing his voyage a violent and tempestuous wind from the 
Strymon overtook him ; and then, for the storm increased in 
violence, the ship being overloaded, so that many of the Persians, 
who accompanied Xerxes were on the deck, thereupon the king 
becoming alarmed, and calling aloud, asked the pilot if there were 
any hope of safety for them ; and he said ; “ There is none, sire, 
unless we get rid of some of those many passengers.” It is further 
related, that Xerxes, having heard this answer, said : O Persians, 
now let some among you show his regard for the king, for on you 
ray safety seems to depend.” I'hat he spoke thus ; and that they, 
having done homage, leapt into the sea ; and that the ship be- 
ing lightened, thus got safe to Asia. It is adiicd^ that Xerxes, 
immediately after he landed, did as follows : he presented ^the 
pilot with a goldern crown, because lie had saved the king’s life ; 
but ordered his head to be struck off, because he had occasioned 
the loss of many Persians. 119. This latter story is told of the 
return of ^erxes, but appears to me not at all deserving of credit, 
either in other respects, nor as to this loss of tlie Persians ; for if 
this spg^ch had been made by the pilot to Xerxes, I should not 
find one opinion in ten thousand to deny that the king would have 
acted thus: ths^ he would have sent down into the hold of the 
ship those who were on deck, .since they ucre Persians, and 
Persians of high rank, and would have thrown into the sea a 
number rowers, who were I^hcenicians, equal to that of tlie 
jf^ersbns. He, however, as I h.ive before related, proceeding on 
the march ‘with the rest of the army, returned to Asia. 120. I his 
also is a strong proof : it is known that Xerxes reached Abdcra 
on his wav back, and made an alliance of friendship with the 
people, ana presented them with a golden scymetar, and a gold 
embroidered tiara. And as the Abderites themsehes say, 
saying what is by no means credible to me, he there for the 
first time loosened his girdle in his flight from Athens, as being 
at length in a place of safety. Abdera is situated nearer to 
the Hdlospont than the Strymon and Eion, whence they say he 
embarked on board the ship. 

UK Meanwhile the Greeks, finding they were iv>t able to reduce 
Andros, turned* to Carystus, and having ravaged their country. 
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returned to Salamis, In the first place, then, they set apart firsts 
fruits for the gods, and among other things, three Pnouniciati 
triremes ; one to be dedicated at the Isthmus, which was there in 
my time ; a second at Sunium, and the third to Ajax, there at 
Salainis. After that, they divided the booty, and sent the first- 
fruits to Delphi, from which a statue was made, holding the beak 
of a ship in its han<i, and twelve cubits in height ; it stands in the 
place where is ‘the golden statue of Alexander the Macedonian. 

I >2. The (keeks, having sent fir^t-fruits to pelphi, inc^uired of 
the god in the name of all, if he had received suflicient and 
acceptable first-fruits : he answered, that from the rest of the 
(keeks he had, but not from the /EginetcU ; of them he demanded 
an offering on account of their superior valour in the sea-fight at 
Snlamis. The *Eginct:e, being infouned of this, dedicated three 
golden stars, whidi are placed on a bi a/eu mast in the corner, 
very near the bowl of Creesus* 123, After the division of the 
booty, the (kecks sailed to the Isthmus, for the purpose of con- 
ferring the palm of valour upon him among the (keeks who had 
proved himself most deserving throughout the war. When the 
generals, having arrived, distiibuted the ballots nt the altar of 
Isk'ptuiie, selecting the first and second out of all; thcicupon 
every one gave his vote for himself, each thinking himself the 
most valiant ; but with respect to the second place, the majority 
concurred in selecting Theini^tocles. They, therefore, had but 
one vote, w hercas 'rhcmiato< les had a great majority for the second 
honour. 124. Though the Circeks, out of envy, would not deter- 
mine this matter, but returned to their several countries without 
coming toi a decision ; yet Thcinistodcs was applauded and 
extolled throughout all Greece, as being by far the wisck am of 
the Greeks. But because, although victorious, he was not honoured 
by those who fought at Salainis, he immediately afterward's went 
to Lac edtemon, hojring to be honoured thcie. Tlie Lacedaitnonim^S 
received him nobly, and paid him the greatest honours. They 
gave the prize of valour to iCurybiades, a crown of oliv^ ; and of 
wisdom and dexterity to Tlicmistocles, to him also a crown* of 
olive. And they presented 'him with the most magnificent chariot 
in Sparta ; and having praised him highly, on hiS .departure* 
three hundred chosen Spartans, the same that ate catM 
knights, escorted him as far as the Tegean boundaries* He is 
the only man that we know of whom the Spartans escorted on hit 
journey. 

125. When he arrived nt Athens, from Laced^e^mon, thereupon 
Timodemus of Aphidnae, who was one of Themistocles^ enemies, 
though otherwise a man of no distinction, became mad through 
envy, reproached Themistocles, alleging against him his journey 
to Lacedaemon ; and that the honours he received from the Lace* 


^ $t$ B* I. chap, 5s. 
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dieinonians were conferred on c^ccount of Athens, and not for his 
sake. But he, as Timodemus did not cease to repeat the 
same thing, said : The truth is, neither should I, were I a 
Belbinite, have been thus honoured *by t}>e Spartans ; nor 
would you, fellow, were you an Athenian.’^ So far, then, this 
occurred. 

126. In the mean time, Artabazus, son of Pharnaces, a man 
even before of high repute among the Persians, and much more 
so after the battle of Platma, having with him sixty thousand men 
of the army which Atardonius selected, escorted the king as far as 
the passage. And when the king arrived in Asia, he, marching 
back, pme into the neighbourhood of Palicne ; but as Mardonius 
was wirjtering in Thessaly and Macedonia, and there was nothing 
as yet to urge him to join tlic rest of the army, he did not think it 
right, since he happened to be in the way of the Potidmans who 
had revolted, to neglect the opportunity of reducing them to 
slavery. For the Potidieans, as soon as the king had ])asscd by, 
and the Persian Hect had tied from Salamis, openly revolted from 
the barbarians ; as also did the other inhabitants of Palleno. 127. 
Artabazus, therefore, besieged Potidiea. And as he suspected 
that the Olynthians intended to rc\oit from the king, he also 
besieged their city. The liottiioans then held ii, who had been 
driven from the bay of 'I'herma by the Macedonians. When he 
had besieged and taken them, having taken them out to a marsh, 
he slaughtered them, and gave the city to Critobulus of Torojie to 
govern, and to tlie Chalcidian race : thus the Chalcidians became 
possessed of Olyitthus, 128. Artabazus, having taken this city, 
applied himself vigorously to the siege of Potidma ; and, as he was 
eamestl;^ engaged with it, Timoxenus, general of the, Scionneans, 
treated with him for the betrayal of the city : in what way at first 
I an\^tmablo to say, for it is not reported ; at last, however, the 
follotving plan was adopted. When cither Timoxenus had written 
a letter and ^wished to sent it to Artabazus, or Artabazus to 
Timoxenus, having rolled it round the butt-end of an airow, and 
put the feathers over the letter, they shot the arrow to a spot 
agreed tipon. But Timoxenus was detected in attempting to 
betray Potid^. For Artabazus, wl^en endeavouring to shoot to 
the spot *agteed upon, missed the right spot and wounded one of 
the.Pptidaeans on the shoulder ; a crowd ran round the wounded 
man,, as is usual in time of war ; they having immediately drawn 
out^the arrow# when they perceived the letter, carried it to the 
generals ; and an allied force of the other Pallenians was also 
present When the generals had read the letter, and discovered 
the author of the treachery, they determined not to impeach 
Titndxenus of treason, for the sake of the city of the Sdonaeans, 
lest the Scionoeans should ever after be accounted traitors. In 
this manner, then, he was detected. ^129. After three months 
had been spent by Artabazus in the siege, tliere happened a great 
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ebb of the sea, which lasted for a long time. The barbarians, 
seeing a passage that might be forded, marched across towarcS 
Pailene ; and when they , had performed two parts of their journey 
and three still remrtined, 'which they must have passed ov^er to he 
within Pailene, a strong flood-tide of the sea came on them, such 
as was never seen before, as the inhabitants say, though floods 
are frequent. Those, then, that did not know ho\v to switn, 
perished, and those that did know how, the Potidteans, sailing 
upon them in boats, put to death. The Potidieans say, that the 
cans® of this flux and inundation, and of the l^ersian disaster, was 
this, that these very Persians who were destroyed by the sea, had 
committed impieties at the temple of Ne[>tune, and the statue 
which stands in the suburUs ; and m saying this was the cause, 
they appear to me to speak correctly. 'Ihe survivors Artaba‘£us 
led to Thessaly, to join Manlonius. Such, then, was the fate of 
those troops that had escorted the king. 

130. The naval force of Xerxes, that survived Nvhen it reached 
Asia in its flight from Salamis, and had transported the king and 
his army from the Chersonese to Abydos, winteretl at Cyme, 
And at the first appearance of spring, it assembled early at 
Samos ; and some of the ships had wintered there. Most of the 
marines were Persians and Medes, and their generals came on 
board, Mardontes, son of liagseus, and Artayntes, son of 
Artachseus ,* and Ithamitres, nephew of the latter^ shared the 
compiand w^ith them, Artayntes himself having associated him 
with them. As they had sustained a severe blow, they did not 
advance farther to the west\vard, nor did any one compel them ; 
but remaining, they kept watch over Ionia lest it should revolt, 
having throe hundretd ships, including those of Ionia, Neither 
did they expect tliat the Greeks would come to Ionia, but ihoue^ht 
they would be content to guard their own territory ; inferring this, 
because they had not pursued them in their flight from Salamis, 
but had readily retired. By sea therefore they, despaired of 
success, but on land they imagined that Mardonius would be 
decidedly superior. While they were at Samos, they at the same 
time consulted together whether they could do the e«emy any 
damage, and listened anxidUsIy for news of how the affairs of 
Mardonius would succeed. 131. The approach of spHng, and 
Mardonius being in Thessaly, aroused the Grecians. Their land- 
forces were not yet assembled ; but their fleet arrived at A^gtna. 
in number one hundred and ten ships. Their leader and adiMral 
was Leotychides, son of Mcnares, son of Agesilaus, son of 
Hippocratides, son of Leotychides, son of Anaxilaus, son ^ 
Archidamus, son of Anaxandrides, son of Thcopompus, son of 
Nicander, son of Charilliis, son of Eunomus, son of Folydectei^ 
son of Frytanis, son# of Euryphon, son of Frocles, son of Arts* 
todernus, son of Aristomachus, son of Cleod^eus, son of Mylluf, 
son of Hercules *, he was of the second branch of the royal 
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All these, ^except the two nientioncd first after LeotychidcS) were 
kings of Sparta. Xanthi})]jus, son of Ariphron, coinniandcd the 
Atlicnians. 132. Wlicn all these ships v;ere assembled at Angina, 
ambassadors Iroin the lonians arrived at the encampment of the 
Cheeks; who a short time before had gone to Spaita, and 
entrtMted the La^ ccla'iiionians to libciatc Ionia ; and among 
them was Herodotus, son of llasilides. These, who were 
originally seven in number, having conspired together, foimed a 
plan of putting Stratus, the t>rant of Chios, to death ; but as they 
were vletcctccl in dieir plot, one of the accomplices having Jiven 
infonnation ot the alt(*m]>t, theieupon the rest, being six, withdrew 
from Chios aiK^w^nt to Spaiia, and at the present lime to /h!gina, 
bescei'hing the Oeeks to sail down to.Ionia ; they with diuirulty 
prevailed on thcmi to advance as far as Delos. For all bc>ond 
that was dreaded by the Greeks, who were unacquamted with 
those countiies, and thought all parts W'cie full of troops ; Samos, 
they were convinced in their imaginations, was as far distant as 
the columns of Hercules. Thus it fell out, that at the same lime 
llie barbarians durst not sail iarther westwaid than Samos ; nor 
the Circcks, lliough the Chians besought them, further east- 
ward than Delos. Ihus fear protected the inidwav between 
them. 

Cheeks, then, sailed to Delos, and Mardonius w'as in 
winter-quarters about Thessaly When }>rcparing to set out fror 
thence, he sent a man, a native of Europus, whose namc^waj 
Mys, to consult the omcIcs, with ordeis to go every where anc 
consult all that it was possible for him to inquire of. What he 
wished to learn from the oracles w’hcn he gave these orders, I am 
imalile Vk S‘iy» it is not related ; I am of opinion, however, that 
he sent to inquire about the affairs then depending, and not about 
any o^Jiers. 134. This Mys clearly appears to have arrived at 
Lcbadea, and having iicrsuaded a native of the place by a bribe, 
descended int« the cave of Trophonius ; and arrived also at the 
oraf le of Aba‘ of the Piiocians ; moreover, as soon as he arrived 
at Thebes, he first of all consulted the Ismenian Apollo, and it is 
there the custom, as in Olympia, to consult the oracle by means 
of victims ; and next, having persfiaded some stranger, not a 
Theban, by money, he caused him to sleep in the temple of 
Amphiaraus* I'or none of the I'hebans are permitted to consult 
there, for the follow'ing reason : Amphiaraus, communicating with 
theVt by means of oracles, bade them choose whichever they 
would of these two things, to have him either for their prophet, or 
their ally, abstaining from the other ; they chose to have him for 
their ally : for tliis reason therelore no Theban is allow'cd to sleep 
there 135. The following, to me very strange circumstance, is 
related b); the Theban to have happened*: that this Mys, of 
Europus, in going round to all the oracles, came also to the 
precinct of the Ptoan Apollo ; this temple is galled Ptoan, but 
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bdongj> to the 1 licb mb, and ib situate above the lake ( opais, at 
the foot of a niountam, very near the city of Acracphia that when 
this man, called Mjs, ainved «it this temple, thiec riti 7 ens, chosen 
b\ the public, ax coi^i pa nied hin* for the purpose of Milling do^n 
Mhat the oracle sIk uld pionoiince . and loitliMith the piiestoss 
gcuc an answci in a toieign ton^ ue ; and that thobc lluhvin^ viho 
.ucompanicd him stood ama/cd at heanng a foreign language 
instead of Gicek, and kncM' not what to do on the present oc- 
casion; but that *M>ssuddcnh snatching fiom them tlie tablet 
Mhich tlu) biou^ht, wiote on it thcs\oids spoken bj the piopUet ; 
and Slid that he had gnen an ansnci in the ( arnn tongue ; and 
ali( 1 lie had viiiitcn il (lo\ui he ikpaitul foi 1 Ik'ss il>. 

136 Maulonius lining 7cid tiio ansueis of the orat Ic'?, after- 
wauls sent Alcxmdci, s< n of Amvntis, a Maccilonnn, as an 
umh i->sador to Ath< ns * as wi 11 boi aiwe the Tersi in^ wcie related 
to him toi Ihibnes, a Pusian, had muiad Alexander's sister 
(rv.ia daughtei of Arn\ntas, bv whtun he liad the Amyntas in 
Aan, who took hi^ 1 une fiv»m hisinatund giandtalhci to him 
Alabindi, a liigt f it\ ol Phr)gn, hul btm given by the king to 
govern), as because he hid been inlorined that Alexander wms a 
tuend and benefai toi of Ua* Athinians , Maidonms tlicrcfoie sent 
him hor in this w i\ lie thought he should best be able to gam 
ovei the Alheni m*., h ivmg heud that tiny wete a numerous and 
V ill int people, aid bt^idcs he knew that the Athenians had 
bten the juincipa} < .uist of tlie late disaster of the Peisians at sea* 
It ilusc weie won (ocr, in hojicd that ho should easily become 
nuclei at sea, whnh nnictd would have been the case ; and on 
Imd he imagined that hi* was much supenor thus he calculated 
that his p«wcT would get the uppei hand of the t^irccihn. 
I'crhaps also tin* oiacks had given him this waining, advismg 
hiia to make Athens his all) , accuidmgl), rcl)mg on he 
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137 . Ihc scvontli ancestor of this Alcxindcr vas Pcrchceas, 
who f*bt lined the sovcieignty of the Maccdoni.ms in the following 
n. inner ( lauancs, Aeropus, and Feulu cas, thicc brothers, of the 
tu findants of lemenus, fled from Argos to the !ll)vians, and 
(lo'ising over from the Ill)ilans into the upper Macedonia* they 
anived at the cuy of Lcbaa; there they entered into the kinjfs 
seivice for wages One of them had the care of his horses ; an- 
other, of his oxen ; and the youngest of them, Perdiccas, of the 
jesser cattle. Fornicrly, even monarchs wete poor in wealtlt/lpfid 
not only the people ; so that the wife of the king useil herself to 
cook their foocj. Whenever the bread of the hireling lad 
Perdiccas was baked, it became twice as lirgc as at first ; and 
when this always happened, she told it to her own husbands It 
immediately occuriea to him, when he heard it, that it was a 
pUKlig),and boded something of importance* Having therefore 
summoned the hirelings, be commanded them to depart otit of hit 
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terriiorics. They answered, that they were entitled to receive 
their wages, and then they would go. Thereupon the king, 
hearing about usages, as the rays of the sun reached into the 
house down the chimney, said, being deprived of his senses by the 
deity : “I give you this, as your wages equal to your services 
pointing to the sun. Gauancs and Aeropiis, the elder, stood 
amazed when they heard this. But the lad, for he happened to 
have a knife, saying thus, We accept thy offer, O Icing,” traced a 
circle on the floor of the house round the sun's rays, and having 
so traced the circle*, and having drawn the sun's rays three tfmes 
on his bosom, dcpjirted, and the others with him. 138. They 
accordingly went away ; but one of those who were sitting by 
him, informed the king what the lad* had done, and how the 
youngest of them accepted the offer with some design. He, on 
liearing this, being in a rage, despatched after them some horse- 
men to kill them. In this country is a river, to which the 
descendants of these men from Argos sacrifice as their deliverer. 
It, when tlie Tcmcnidre had crossed over, swelled to such a 
height, that the horsemen were unable to cross it. They, then, 
coming to another district of Macedonia, settled near the gardens 
that arc said to have belonged to Midas, son of Gordias ; in 
which wild roses grow, each one having sixty leaves, and sur- 
passing all others in fragrance. In these gardens, Silenus was 
taken, as is related by the Macedonians. Above the gardens is a 
mountain, called Bennion, inaccessible from tlie cold. Issuing 
from thcncc, when they had possessed themselves of this tract, 
they subdued the rest of Macedonia. 139 From this Perdiccas, 
Alexander was thus descended. Alexander was the son of 
Amynta#, Amyntas of Alcetes, the father of Alceles wfis Aeropus, 
of him Philip, of Philip, Argaius, and of him, Perdiccas, w'ho 
acquiil^d the sovereignty. Thus, then, was Alexander son of 
Amyntas descended. 

140. When fie arrived at Athens, being sent by MnrdoniiXg, he 
spoke as follows : (t.) ** Men of Athens, Mardonius says thus : A 
message has come to me from the king, conceived in these terms : 

foigivt the Athenians all the jpjurics committed by them 
against "me ; therefore, Mardonius, do thus. First, restore to 
them their territory ; and next, let them choose, in addition to it, 
another country, whatever they please, and live under their own 
and rebuild all their temples which I have burnt, if they are 
wShW to come to terms with me/ These orders having come to 
me, X must; pf necessity execute them, unless you on your part 
oppose. An 4 ^ now I say this to you. Why are you so mad as to 
levy war agaip'St the king: for neither can you get the better of 
him^ nor can ;yoii resist him for ever. You are acquainted with 
the tnwititode of Xerxes^ army, and their achievements ; you have 
hee>rd of the force that, is even now with me ; so that even if you 
fthould get the better of us and conquer (of which, however, you 
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can have no hope, if you think soberly), another tnuch more 
numerous will come against you. Suffer not yourselves, then, to 
be deprived of yo^r country, and to be continually running.a risk 
for your existence, by equalling yourselves with the king, but be 
reconciled to liini ; and it is in your power to be reconciled 
honourably, since the king is so disposed. He free, having 
contracted an alliance with us, without guile or deceit. (2.) 
This, O Athenians, Mardoniiis charged me to say to you. Hut I, 
for my own part, will say nothing of the good-\vill I bear towards 
you ; for you would not learn it for the fir:st time. But I entreat 
you, listen to Mardonius, for 1 see that you will not always be 
able to carry on war against Xerxes. For if I' had seen this 
power in you, I would never have come to you bringing such a 
proposal. For the power of the king is more than human, and 
his arm exceeding long. If, then, you do not immediately come 
to terms, when they offer such favourable conditions on which 
they arc willing to agree, 1 greatly fear for you, who of all the 
allies dwell in the most beaten road, and who must continually 
be the only people destroyed, since yc possess a territory ex- 
posed, as being between both armies. He persuaded, then ; for 
this is a high honour to you, that the great king, forgiving your 
offences alone among all the Greeks, is willing to become your 
friend.” Thus s|7oke Alexander. 141. Hut the Lacediemonians, 
having been informed that Alexander had arrived at Athens, in 
orde’i to induce the Atlienians to an agreement with the bar- 
barian ; and remembering the oracles, how it was fated that they, 
with the rest of the Dorians, should l>c driven out of Pelopon- 
nesus by the Medes and Athenians, were \txy much afpid lest 
the Athenians should make terms with the Persian, and merefore 
resolved forthwith to send ambassadors. It so happened tljat the 
introduction of both took place at the same time. For the 
Athenians had purposely delayed the time, well knowing that the 
Lacedjcmonians would hear that an aniliassador had come from 
the barbarian to negotiate a treaty, and that when they did hejtr 
of it, they would send ambassadors with all speed. Tl^y, there- 
fore, designedly, so contrived, as to show their intciitibns to the 
Lacedaemonians. 142, When Alexander had ceased speaking^ 
the ambassadors from Sparta, speaking next, said : ^ The 
Lacedaemonians have sent us to entreat you not to adopt any new 
measures with respect to Greece, nor to listen to proposals Wjn 
the barbarian ; for neither would it be by any meaijs just nor 
honourable either in any others of the Greeks^ and least of ail in 
you, for many reasons. For you raised this war, against our wish, 
and the contest arose about your sovereignty j but it now relates 
to the w'hole of Greece. Besides, that the Athenians, who are 
the authors of all these things, should prove the occasion of 
slavery to Greece, is on nS account to be born<$ j you, who always 
and from of old, have been seen to assert the freedom of many 
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nations. We, however, sympathize with you in your difficulties, 
and that you have already been deprived of two harvests, and that 
your property has been so long involved in ruin. But in com- 
pensation for this, the Laced remonians anti the allies promise to 
support your wives and all the rest of your ffimilies which are use- 
less in war, as long as the war shall continue. Therefore, let not 
Alexander the Macedonian persuade you, by glossing over the 
proposal of Mardonius ; for this is what he would naturally do ; 
for being himself a tyrant, he aids a tyrant’s cause. But you 
should not so act, if indeed you think rightly ; because you know 
that with b«irbarians there is neither ffiith nor truth.” Thus spoke 
the ambassadors. 443. The Athenians gave the following answer 
to Alexander : ‘‘AVe ourselves are aware of this, that the power 
of the Modes is far greater than ours ; so that there was no need 
to insult us with that. But, nevertheless, being ardent for liberty, 
wc will defend ourselves in such manner as we are able. But do 
do not you attempt to persuade us to come to terms with the bar- 
barian, for we will not be persuaded. Go, then, and tell Mar- 
donius, that the Athenians say, so long as the sun shall continue 
in th« same- course as now, wc will never make terms with 
Xerxes : but we will go out to oppose him, trusting in the gods, 
who fight for us, and in the heroes, whose temples and images he, 
holding them in no reverence, lias burnt. And do you appear no 
more in tlic presence of the Athenians, bringing such proposals ; 
nor, imagining that you do us good service, urge us to do wicked 
deeds* For we are unwilling that you, who are our guest and 
friend, should meet with any ungr.icious treatment at the hands of 
the Athenians.” 144. To Alexander tliey gave this answer ; and 
to the ambassadors from Sparta the following : ‘^.That the 
Lacedamuftiians should fear lest wc should make terms with the 
barbarian, w.ts verv natural ; yet, knowing as >ou do the mind of 
the Athdbians, you appear to entertain an unworthy dread ; for 
there is neither so much gold any where in the world, nor a 
country so prc-cRiincnt in beauty and feitility, by receiving which, 
we should be willing to side with the Mode and enslave (h'cece. 
For*there arc many and powerful considerations that forbid us to 
do so* even if we were inclined. Firsthand chief, the images and 
d\V^lungs of the gods, burnt and laid in ruins : this we must 
needs avenge to the utmost of our power, rather than make terms 
with the man who has perpetrated such deeds. Secondly, the 
Greoiwa race being of the same blood and the same language, and 
Ihe temples yf the gods and sacrifices in common ; and our 
similar customs 5 for the Athenians to become betrayers of these 
would not be well Know, therefore, if you did not know it before, 
that so long as one Athenian is left alive, wc will never make 
terms with Xerxes. Your forethought, howevey, which you mani- 
fest towards us, we admire, in that you provide for us whose 
property is thus ruined, so as to be willing to support our families ; 
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and you have fulfilled the duty of benevolence j we, however, wlU 
continue thus in the state we are, without being burdensome to 
you. Now, since matters stand as they do, send out an army 
with all possible rxpedhiott ; for, as we conjecture, the barbarian 
will in no long time be here to invade our territories, as soon as 
he shall hear our message that we will do none of the tbinsrs he 
required of us. Therefore, before he has reached Attica, it is 
fitting that we go out to meet him in Ba'Otia**^ When the 
Athenians had given this answer, the ambassadors returned to 
Sparte. 
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MaktX)NIUS, when Alexander, having returned, had made 
known tlie answer from the Athenians, set out from Thessaly, and 
led his army in haste against Athens ; and wherever he arrived 
front time to time, he joined the people to his own forces. The 
leaders of Thessaly were so far from repenting of what had been 
before done, that they urged on the Persian much more : and 
Thorax of Larissa both assisted in escortifig Xerxes in his dight, 
and now openly gave Mardonius a passage into Greece. 3. 
When the army on its march arrived among the Boeotianj^ the 
Thebans endeavoured to restrain Mardonius, and advised him, 
saying that there was no country more convenient to encamp in 
than that, and dissuaded him from advancing further, but urged 
him to tjkc up his station there, and conlrive so as tr» subdue the 
whole ot Greece without a battle. “ For that if the Greeks con- 
tinue fcnly united, as they had done before, it would be difhcult 
even for all mankind to overcome them. lUu/’ they continued, 
if you will what we advise, you will w ithout difficulty frus- 
trate all their plans : send money to the most powerful men in the 
; and by sending it you will split recce into parties, and 
then> witlit the assistance of those of your party, you may easily 
subdue those who are not in your Interest.’’ 3. They gave this 
advice; he, however, was not prevailed on, but a vehement desire 
of taking Athens a second time was instilled into him ; partly by 
presumption, and partly he hoped, by signal fires across the 
isIWfdSi to nuke known to the king while he was at Sardis, that 
he was in possession of Athens. When he arrived in Attica, he 
did not fmd the Athenians tlierc ;.but was informed that most of 
them were at Salamis, and on board their ships ; he thereijore 
took the deserted city. The capture by the king was ten morths 
before this second invasion by Mardonius, 

4* While Mardonius was at Athen'> he sent Murychides, a 
HeIfc$pontmeitoSalamis, with the same proposals which Alexander 
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the Macedonian had already conveyed to the Athenians, He sent 
this second time, aithoiij^h before aware that the disposition of the 
Athenians was not friendly to him, but expecting they would 
remit something «*f their haughtiness, since the whole Attic ter- 
ritory was taken and now in his power. For these reasons he 
sent Miirychidcs to Salamis. 5. He, on coming before the council, 
delivered the message of Mardonius. And Lycidas, one of the 
councillors, gave his opinion, that, “it appeared to him to be 
best to entertarn the proposal which Murychidcs brought to them, 
and to report it to the people/'^ He delivered -this opinion, cither 
because he had received money from Mardonius, or because such 
was regally his opinion. But the Athenians, immediately being 
very indignant, both tho^^e belonging t<> the council, and those 
without, as soon as they were informed of it, surrounded Lycidas, 
and stoned him to death ; but they d L'. missed Mury chides the 
Hellcspontine unharmed. A tumuli having taken place at Salamis 
respecting Lycidas, the Athenian women obtaineil information of 
what had hapinmed ; whereupon one woman encouraging another, 
and uniting together, they went of their own accord to the house 
of Lycidas, and stoned his wife and children. 6. The AthciVians 
had crossed over to Salamis under the following circumi>tances. 
As long as they expectcvi that an army vould come from the Belo- 
ponnesu.s to assist them, t|iey remainctl in Attica : but when they 
had recourse to delay and extreme tardini^ss, and Mardonius was 
adv.^ncing and reported to be in Hceotia, they then removed all 
their cUocts, and themselves crossed over to Salamis: they also 
sent ambassadrrrs to l.aced:cmon, jiartly to blame th^ Laccd«e« 
momans, because they luid allowed the barbarian to invade Attica, 
and had not gone out with them to meet him in Bceo|ia ; and 
partly to remind them of what the Persian had promised to give 
thorn, if they would change sides j and to forewarn that 

unless they assisted the Athenians, they would themselves find 
some means of escape. 7. At that time the Laced^mionians were 
employed in cclebr’ating a fcsti\al, and it w^is the Hyacinlhia with 
them; and they dceim*d it of the greatest importance to attend 
to the service of the deity. At the same time they wer^busied in 
building the wall at the Isthmus, and it had already received the 
breast* works. 

When the ambassadors from the Athenians arrived at Lacedas> 
mon, bringing with them amba.ssadors from Mcgam and Platoea, 
they went before the ephori, and spoke follows : (t.) 
Athenians have sent us to tell you, that the king of tfee Medea in 
the first place offers to restore our country ; and, secondlji U 
willing to make us his allies on fair and equal tetms,> without fraud 
or deceit ; he is also willing to give us another territory, in ad- 
dition to our own, whatever wc ourselves tnav choose* Wc, how- 
ever, reverencing the Gr^ian Jupiter, and tliinking it disgraceful 
to betray Greeeei^ have not acceded to, but rejected bis offm ; 
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tbouj»h \vc are unjustly treated, and betrayed by the Greeks, and 
know that it is more for our interest to come to terms with the 
Persian, than to continue the war; still* we wull never wilJingly 
come Lo terms with him. (2.) Thus sincerely we have acted 
towards the Circeks. Out you, who were then in the utmost con- 
sternation lest we slTtfuld come to terms with the Persian, when 
you W'ere clearly assured of our resolution, that wc will never 
betray Greece, and because your wall drawn across the Isthmus 
is now nearly completed, no longer show any regard for ^ the 
Athenians. For having agreed to advance with us lo meet the 
Persian in Bosotia. you have betrayed us, and ha\e allowed the bar- 
barian to in vadd Attica. Hitherto the Athenians are angry with 
you, for you have not acted in a becoming manner ; and now they 
exhort you to send out forces with us ^sith all expedition, that we 
may receive the barbarian in Attica ; for since we have missed 
Ba^otia, the Thriasian plain in our own territory is the most con- 
venient place lo give battle in.” 8. When the ephori had heard 
this message, they put off their answer to the next day, and on the 
next day tb the morrow. This they did for ten days, putting them 
off from day to day. During this time they proceeded with the wall 
at the Isthmus, all the Peloponnesians using the utmost diligence ; 
and it was nearly completed. I can give no reason why, when 
Alexander the Mat.edornan \\cnl to Athens, they took such pains 
lo prevent the Athenians from siding with the Mede, and then 
took no trouble about it, except that the Isthmus was now fortifibd, 
and they thought they had no fuithcr need of the Athenians; 
whereas, when Alexander arrived in Attica, the wall was not yet 
built, but they were working at it, being in great dread of the 
Persians. » 

9. At length, the answer and march of the Spartans happened 
in the iollowing manner,* On the day preceding that on which 
the last audience was to take place, Cliilcus of Tegca, who had the 
greatest inlliicnee in Lacedaunon of any stranger, was informed by 
the ephori of all that the Athenians had said. Chileus, having 
heard it, spoke to them as follows : The case is ’thus, O ephori ; 
if the Athenians are not united with ys, but are allied to the bar- 
barian, although a strong wall has been carried across the Isthmus, 
wide doors leading into the Peloponnesus arc open to the Persian ; 
therefore give heed, before the Athenians come to any other deter- 
mination which may bring ruin on Greece.'" 10. He, then, gave 
^befflitiis advice ; and they, taking his remark into consideratum, 
forthwith, without saying any thing to the ambassadors who had 
come the cities, while it was still night, sent out five 

thousand Spartans, appointing seven helots to attend each, and 
committing the conduct of them to Paus.inias, son of Cieombrotus. 
The command properly belonged to Plebtarchus, son of Leo" 

* literally ** thj? following manner of the answer and nfarch took plaea” 
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nidas ; but he was still a boy, and the former his guardian and 
cousin. For Cleombrotus, the father of Fausanias, and son to 
Anaxandrides, was no longer living, but having led back the army 
that had built that wall, from the Isthmus, he died shortly after- 
wards. Cleombrotus led back the army from the Isthmus for this 
reason ; as he was sacrificing against the Persians, the sun 
darkened in the heavens. Fausanias chose as his colleaj^ue 
Euryanax, son of Dorieus, who w^as a man of the same family. 
These forces, accordingly, marched from Sparta with Fausanias. 
II. The ambassadors, when they came, knowing nothing of the 
march cf the troops ^ went to the ephori, being resolved themselves 
also to depart severally to their own cities ; and having come into 
their presence, they spoke as follows : You, O Lacedaemonians, 
remaining here, celebrate the Hyacinlhia, and divert yourselves, 
while you are betraying the allies, iktt the Athenians, being 
injured by yon, and destitute of allies, will make peace with the 
Persian on such terms as they can. And having made peace, it is 
evident that we shall become the king’s allies, and shall march 
with them against whatever country they shall lead us \ and then 
you will learn what the consequence will be to yourselves.^^ When 
the ambassadors had thus spoken, the ephori said with an oath, 
*‘that those who had set out ag.iinsl the foreigners, were already at 
Oresteum ; for they call the barbarians foreigners. The ambas- 
sadors asked what\vas meant ; and on inquiry, learnt the whole truth, 
so that, being much surprised,they followed after them with all pos- 
sible expedition ; and with them, five thousand chosen heavy-armed 
troops of the neighbouring i.accda'monians did the same. 12. They 
then hastened towards the Isthmus, Hut the Argives, as sooh as 
they heard that the troops with Fausanias had left S|>ana, seOt a 
herald to Attica, having looked out the best of their cdlirier$| far 
they had before promised Mardoniusio pr event the Spartiuis ftom 
going out. He, when he arrived at Athens, spoke^ as tofldws : 
“ Mardonius, the Argives have sent me to infort^i^ you, that the 
) outh of Lacedaemon are marched out, and that the Argives Were 
unable to prevent iliem from going out. Under these 
stances take the best advice you cand^ He, having lipokeft Jnus, 
went home again. 

13. Mardonius, when he heard this, was by no means desirous 
to stay longer in Attica. Before he heard this, he lingered there, 
wishing to know from the Athenians what they would do ; but he 
neither ravaged nor injured the Attic territory, being in 
lion all along that they would eome to terms. " But when he 
could not persuade them, being informed of tlic wliole tru^h, be 
withdrew, before those with Fausanias reached the IsOmius, bivieg 
first set nrc to Athens, ahd if any part of the walls, or houses* or 
temples, happened to Ijc standings naving thrown down and tald 
all in ruins. He marched out for the following reasons, be^nse 
the Attic country was not adapted for cavalry ; and if m iSWW 
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be conquered in an engagement, there was no way to escape 
except through a narrow pass, so that even a small number of men 
couki intercept them. He determined therefbre to retire to Thebes, 
and to fight near^a friendly city, and ki a opuntry adapted for 
cavalry, 14, • Mardonius accordingly retreated ; and while he 
was yet on his march, another message came in advance, that 
another army had reached Megara, consisting thousand Lace- 
daemonians. When he heard this, he delibcr.itecU wishing, if by 
any means he could, to take these first ; therefore, wheeling round, 
he led his army against Megara ; and his cavalry going on bpfore 
scoured the MegaVian territory. This was the farthest part of 
Europe, towards ^he sun- set, to which the Persian army reached. 
15. After this,<iew's came to Mardonius, that the Cheeks were 
assembled at the Isthmus ; he thereforc*marched back to Dctclca. 
For the lUeotian chiefs had sent fv>r the neighbours of the Aso- 
piaas ; and they conducted him along the way to Spbendale, and 
from thence to Tanagra ; and having passed the night at I'anagra, 
and on the next day turned towards Scolus, he arrived in the ter- 
ritory of ^hel'hebans. There he cleared the lands of the 'fhebans, 
though they sided with the Me<lc, not out of enmity towards them, 
but constrained by urgent necessity ; wisliing to make a lortillca- 
tion for his army, and in case, when lie engaged, the result should 
not be such as he wished, he might have this as a place of refuge. 
His camp beginning at Krythue, passed by Hisim and extended 
to ttic Plata:an territory, stretching to the river Asopus. The wall, 
however, was not built of this extent, but each front wms about* ten 
stades in length. 

While the barbarians were employed in this task, Attaginus, 
son of Phrynon, a Tlieban, having inade great prep^Yations, in- 
vited Mt^tdonius hinibclf and fifty of the mobt eminent Persians to 
an entertainment , and they, being invited, came. The feast was 
held af Thebes, 16. The rest I heard from Thersander an Orcho- 


menian, a man of high repute at Orchomenus, Thersander said 
that he also \v%s invited by Attaginus to this feast, and that fifty 
Thebans were also invited ; and that he did not place each person 
oif a separate couch, but a Persian «ind a Theban on each couch. 
When was over, and they wcrii drinking freely, the Persian 

who was on the same couch, using the (A-ecian tongue, askext him 
of what country he was ; he answered that he\\as an Orchomc- 
nian, whereupon the other said : Since you are a partaker of the 
sajiif^able and of the same cups with me, I wish to leave with you 
a memorial of my opinion, in order that, being forewarned, you 
may be able* to consider what is best for your own interest. Do 
you see these. Persians feasting here, and the army that we left 
encamped nOar the river? Of all these you will sec, auer the 
lapse of a short time, only some few surviviiig. As the Persian 
said this* he shed abundance of tears: ana he himself, being 
astomsihed at his words, said to him : “Would it not be right to 
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fell this to Mardonius, and to those Persians who are next to him 
in authority?” To this he answered : " My friend, that which is 
fated by the deity to happen, it is impossible for man to avert ; for 
no one will listen Il> those who say wnat is worthy pf credit. And 
though many of the Persians are convinced of this, we follow, 
being bound by necessity. The bitterest grief to which men are 
liable is this, when one knows much, to have no power to act/^ 
This I heard from Thersander the Orchomenian ; and this besides, 
that he immediately told this to several persons before the battle 
was fought at Plataca. 

17. While Mardonius encamped in P>a'otia, all the rest furnished 
troops, and joined in the attack upon Athens, such however of the 
Greeks who, dwelling in these ])arts, sided with the Medc ; but 
the Phocians only did not join in the attack ; for they took part 
with the Mede very unwillingly and by necessity. But not many 
days after his arrival at Thebes, a thousand of their heavy-armed 
troops arrived ; Harmocydes, a man of high repute among the 
citizens, commanded them. When they also arrived at Thebes, 
Mardonius, having sent some horsemen, ordered them lb encamp 
by themselves in the plain ; and when they had done thiif, the 
whole cavalry came up. Upon this a rumour spread through the 
Grecian forces, who were with the Modes, that they were going to 
despatch them with their javelins ; this same rumour also spread 
among the Phocians themselves. Whereupon, their general Har- 
mocydes encouraged them, addressing them as follows : O Pho- 
cians, it is plain that these men are about to deliver us up to 
certain death, we having been calumniated by the Thessalians, as 
I conjecture. Now, therefore, it is fitting that every one of you 
should pren'e himself valiant, for it is better to die domg some- 
thing, and dcfendingourselvesjthancxposeourseivcs to be destroyed 
by a most disgraceful death. Let some of these men leari, then, 
that being barbarians, they have plotted death against men who 
are (Greeks.” 18. Thus he .encouraged them. But the caviSilry, 
when they had surrounded them on all sides, rode up as if to 
destroy them, and brandished their javelins, as if about to hurl 
them ; and one here and there did nurl his javelin. "Chey, how- 
ever, faced them, forming foemselvcs into a circle, and closing 
their ranks as much as possible : whereupon the cavalry wheeled 
round and rode away, l am unable to say with certainty, whether 
they came to destroy the Phocians at the request of the Thessa- 
lians, and when they saw them prepared to defend them^BWfes, 
were afraid lest they might receive some wounds, and therefore 
rode off ^because Mardonius had so ordered them), or whether 
he wished to try whether they had any courage. But when the 
cavalry had ridden back, Mardonius sent a herald and spoke as 
follows : Be of good heart, O Phocians, for you have proved 
yourselves to be brave then, contrary to what I heard# Tlicrefore 
iustain this war i^ith resolution, and you shall not surpass ine or 
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the king in generosity/' Such were the events in regard to the 
Phocians. ^ 

19* The Lacedaemonians, when they arrived at the Isthmus, 
there* encamped. And the rest of the Petoponnesians, who 
favoured the better cause, when they heard of this, and others 
also who saw the Spartans niarcJiing out, thought it would be a 
disgrace to absent themselves from the expedition of the Lacedae- 
mohii-ms. Accordingly, the victims having proved favourable, they 
all marched out from the I sthmus, and advanced to Eleusis. And 
having consulted *the victims there also, when they were ^gain 
favourable, they continued their march ; and the Athenians with 
them, they having crossed over from Salamis, and joined them at 
Eleusis. When they reached Erythrx^in Boeotia, they learnt that 
the barbarians were encamped on the Asopus, and having there- 
upon consulted together, they formed themselves opposite, at the 
foot of Mount Cilhteron. 20. Marclonius, when the Greeks did 
not come down to the plain, sent against them all his cavalry, 
which Masistius commanded, a man highly esteemed among the 
Persians (and whom the Greeks call Macistiiis) : he was mounted 
on \ Nisxan horse, that had a golden bit, and was otherwise 
gorgeously caparisoned. Thereupon, when the cavalry rode up to 
the Greeks, they charged them in squadrons, and in charging them 
did them much mischief, and called them women. 21. By chance 
the Megarians happened to be stationed in that part which was 
most exposed, and there the cavalry chielly made their attack. 
Wlien, therefore, the cavalry charged, the Megarians, being hard 
pressed, sent a heialcl to the Greciaiy|gcnerals ; and the herald, 
when he came into their presence, ^dressed them as follows : 
** The i^egarians say ; Wc, O confederates, are not able alone to 
sustain the Persian cavalry, retaining the post in which we %vere 
origi*i^iUy stationed : hitherto we have held out against them by 
our constancy and courage, though hard pressed ; but now, unless 
you will send some others to relieve us, know we must abandon 
our post." He accordingly delivered this message. Pausanias 
therefore made trial of the Greeks, to sec if any others would 
voUinteor to go to that position, and to relieve the Megarians. When 
all the others refused, the Athenian# undertook to do it, and of the 
Athenians three hundred chosen men, whom Olympiodorus, son of 
Lampon, commanded. 22. These were they who undertook that 
service^ and who were stationed in front of all tine Greeks at Ery- 
having taken with them some archers. After they had 
fought for 6 ome time, the result of the battle was as follows. As 
the cavalry charged in squadrons, the horse of Masistius, being in 
advance of the others, was wounded in the flank by an arrow ; 
and being in pain, he reared and threw Masistius. As he fell, 
the Athenians immediately attacked him : accordingly they seized 
his horse, and killed Masistius, as he qrdeavoured to defend him- 
idf, though at first they were unable to do |o : for he was thus 
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armed ; underneath he had a golden cuirass covered with scales, 
and over the* cuirass \v^ wore a purple cloak. By striking against 
the cinrass they did nothing ; until one of them, perceiving what 
was the matter, picli'r cd him in the eye, so he fell and died. By 
some means this, while it was going on, escaped the notice of the 
other horsemen, for they neither saw him when he fell from his 
hor«e, nor nhfm he was killed ; for while a retreat and wheeling 
round was taking place, they did ncU notice what had happened. 
But when they halted, they immediately misst^d him, as there was 
no oi?c to marshal them. And as soon as ibCy learnt what had 
happened, all, cheering one another on, pushed dieir horses to the 
charge, in order to recover the b<Kly. 23. The VVthcnUns, seeing 
the cavalry no longer ach «ncing in squadrons, but all togethei*, 
called out for assistance to the re^^l of the aiiny ; and while the 
whole infantry was coming up to their aid, a sharp struggle took 
place for the body. Now as long as the three hundrctl were alone, 
they were much infcritir, and abandoned the body ; but when the 
multitude came up to their assistance, the cat ah y no longer main* 
tained ihcir giound, nor did they succeed in recovering tne bpdy, 
but lost many others of their number, besides him ; having there- 
fore retired about two stadcs, they consulted about what ought to be 
done ; and determined, as they were without a commander, to 
reticat to Ma^'thmius. 24. When the cavalry arrived at the camp, 
the whole arm)% and Maidonhis most of all, mourned the loss 01 
jMasistius ; cutting off their own hair, and that of their horses and 
beasts of burden, and giving themselves up to unlx>unded lamettta* 
lions ; for the sound reached over ail Bccotia, as for the loss of a 
man who, next to Mardonkis was most esteemed by tlje Persians 
and the king 'l luis the bur barians, according to their « custom, 
honoured Masi.slius when dead 

25. The (Irceks, when they had withstood the attack W the 
cavalry, and having withstood had repulsed it, were much more 
encouraged, and first of all, having placed the body On a carriage, 
they earned it along the lims ; but the body was worthy of admira- 
tion, on account of his stature and beauty ; for that reason they 
did this, and the men, Icavjng their ranks, came out* to view 
Masistius. After this, they determined to go down .towards' 
Platara, for the Plataian territory appeared to be much more 
venient for them to encamp in than the Erythreean, both in other 
respects, and as it was better supplied with water. 
country, therefore, and to the fountain Gargaphia, which is in this 
country, they decided that it would be best to remove, hnd having 
drawn up their line, there to encamp. Accordingly having tahen 
up their arms, they marched by the foot of Mount Cith«jro«i,hO»t 
Hysise, into the Plataean territory ; and. on arriving them»th^y 
formed in line, nation fcy .nation, near the fountain or Cargaphih* 
and the precinct of the heio Anorocrates, on slight elevations and 
the level plain. There in the distribution of the statioitl a 
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vehement dispute arose between the Tegeans and the Athenians ; 
for cadi daimed a right to occupy the other wing,* alleging both 
their recent and former exploits. On the oilier hand, the Tegeans 
spoke thus : We have ever been thouf^ht entitled to this station 
by ad the allies, in whatever common expfltditions have been 
undertaken by the i’cloponnesians, both anciently and recently, 
from the time when the lleraclidje. alter the death of Eurystheus, 
attempted to return to Peloponnesus. We then obtained this 
iionour on the following occasion. When we, in conjunction with 
the Achaeans and lonians, who were then in Peloponnesus, having 
marched out to the Isthmus, weic posted opposite the invaders, 
then it is related th it Hyllus made proclamation, that it would 
be better not io run the hazard of engaging army with army ; but 
tliat fiom the Peloponnesian camp, the man amongst them whom 
they judge to be the best, should light singly with him on certain 
conditions. The Peloponnesians determined that this should be 
(lone ; and they took oaths on the following terms • that if Hyllus 
should coiKpier the Peloponnesian leader, the Hcraclidm should 
return .to their paternal possessions ; but if he should be con- 
quered, the Heraclida? should depart and lead off their army, and 
not seek to return into Peloponnesus during the space of a hun- 
dred years. And Echemus, son of Aeropus, son of Phegeus, who 
was our king and general, having volunteered, was chosen out of 
all the allies, and fought singly and slew H>]las. From this 
exploit we obtained among the l^eloponncsians of that day both 
other great privileges, which wc continue to enjoy, and that we 
should always command one wing, whenever a common expedi- 
tion is undertaken. With you, then, O Lacedmmonians, we do 
not contend, but giving you the choice of whichever wing you wish 
to corjimand, we concede it to you ; but we say that, it belongs to 
us to lead the other, as in former limes. And besides this exploit 
that^lias been mentioned, we are more entitled to have that station 
than the Atheni«\n$, for many and well-contested battles have been 
fought by lA with you, O men of. Sparta, and many with others. 
It is right, therefore, that we sliould have one wing, rather than 
the Athenians ; for such exploits have not been achieved by them 
a$ by fls, cither in modem or ancient times.'' Thus they spoke. 

T^ this the Athenians answered as follows : “We are aware 
that this assemblage was made for the purpose of fighting with the 
barbarian, and not for disputes ; but since the Tegean has pro- 
,p%$ed to mention the former and recent actions that have been 
achieved by each nation in nil times, it is necessary for us to make 
known (b you, whence it is our hereditary right, having ever 
proved ourselves valiant, to hold the first rank, rathei' than the 
Arcadians. As to the Hcraclidae, whose leader they affirm they 
•lew at the Isthmus ; in the first place, these men formerly, when 
tejected by all the Greeks to whom they .came, when fiymg from 
• The Lftcedapmonians chose which wing they pleased. 
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slavfjy at the hands of the Mycenaians, we alone received, and put 
an end to the insolence of Eurystheus, by conquering in battle, in 
conjunction with them^ the people who then possessed Pelopon- 
nesus. In the next place, when the Arrives who marched with 
Polynices against d'hebes were killed, and lay unburied, wc hav- 
ing led an army against the Cadmaians, affirm that we recovered 
the bodies and buried them in our own territory at Eleusis. We 
also perfonned a valiant exploit against the Amazons, who once 
made an irruption into Attica from the river Thermodon ; and in 
the Trojan warnve were inferior to none. But it is of no avail to 
call these things to mind ; for those who were then valiant, the 
same may now be cowards ; and those who were then cowards, 
may now be brave. Enough, then, of ancient ex^phiits. But if no 
other achievement had be^n performed by u$, though there were 
many and gallant ones, if by any others of the Greeks, yet from 
our exploit at .Marathon we are worthy of this honour, and more 
than this ; we who alone of the Greeks, having fought single- 
handed with the Persian, and having attempted such a feat, sur* 
vived, and conquered six and forty nations. Do we not, then, 
from this single action, tleserve to hold this post ? But as*n is pot 
becoming on such an occasion as this to be contending about 
position, we are ready to submit to you, 0 Laccdsemonians, 
wherever it seems most convenient to place us, and against whatso- 
ever nation. For, wheresoever wc arc stationed, we shall endeavour 
to prove ourselves brave. Command u.^, then, as ready to obey.” 
28. Thus they answcuni ; and the whole army of the Lacedae- 
monians shouted out, that tiic Athenians were more worthy to 
occupy the wing than the Arcadians. Accordingly the Athenians 
had It, and got the better of the Tegeans. 

After this„thosc of the (irecks who came up later, anti those 
wlio arrived at first, were drawn up in the followmg manner. Ten 
thousand of the Lacedajmonians occupied the right wing f five 
thousand of tliese being Spartans, were attended by thirty-five 
thousand lightly armed Helots, seven being assigned to each man- 
The Spartans chose the 'fegeans to stand next themselves, both 
for honour and valour ; <T these there were fifteen hundred heavy-^ 
armed men : next to them stood five thousand of the Corinthians t 
and with them they got permis!!>ion from Pausanias for thre<}^uDt*» 
died Potidicans, who came from PalJene, to stand ; nexi these 
stood six hundred Arcadians of Urchomenus ; next them three 
thousand Sicyonians ; next them were eight hundred Epidaurians 
and by the side of these were stationed three thousand of mi 
Trcczenians ; and next the Tra^zenians tw'o hundred Isepreatae ; 
next these four hundred of the Mycenseans and Tirynthians ; next 
them one thousand Phliasians ; and by the side of them stopd 
three hundred Hermionians ; next the Hermionlans were stationed 
six bundled of the Erq^rians and Styrian^*, and next them foitf 
hundred Chakidians ; next ihem five hundred Ambmeiots ; aftei 
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them stood eight hundred of the Leucadians and Anactorians ; 
next them two hundred Paleansfrom Ceph^llenia ; and after them 
five hundred of the ^Eginetce were stationed ; and by the side of 
them were posted three thousand of fhe M^garians ; and next 
them six hun<fred Plateaus ; and last of al|, and at the same time 
first, eight thousand Athenians took their station, occupying the 
left wing, Aristides, son of Lysiniachus, commanding them, 29. 
These, except the seven assigned to each of the Spartans, were 
heavy-armed ; their total number amounting ’to thirty-eight 
thousand seven hundred. All the heavy-armed men assembfed to 
oppose the barbarian were so many. Of the light-armed the 
number was as follows : in the Spartans' line thirty-five thousand 
men, there being seven to each man,; every one of these was 
equipped as for war : and the light-armed of the rest of the Lace- 
dtcmonians and other Greeks, about one to each man, amounted 
to thirty-four thousand five hundred. So that the number of the 
light-armed fighting men was sixty-nine thousand five hundred. 
30. Thus, then, the whole of the Grecian army assembled at 
PlatJea, veckoning heavy-armed and light-armed fighting men, 
amounted to one hundred and ten thousand, wanting one thousand 
eight hundred men : and with the Thespians who came up, the 
full number of one hundred and ten thousand was completed ; for 
the survivors of the Thespians joined the army, to the number of 
one thousand eight hundred, but they had not heavy armour. 
These, then, being drawn up in line, encamped on the Asopus.* 

31. The barbarians, with Mardonuis, when they had ceased to 
mourn for Masistius, having heard that the Greeks were at Tlatea, 
themselves also marched to the Asopus, which flows there ; and 
on their aiTival, they v/ere thus drawn up by Mardonius.* Opposite 
the Lace 4 xmonians he stationed the Persians ; and as the Per- 
sians far cxceetled them in number, they were both drawn up 
several tanks deep, and extended opposite the Tegeans : and he 
arrayed them thus ; having selected all the most powerful of his 
forces, he stationed' them opposite the Lacedaemonians, and the 
wci\ker he arrayed by their side against the Tegeans ; this he did 
by the advice and direction of the Thebans. Next the Persians 
he ranged tlie Modes ; these fronted flie Corinthians, Potidioans, 
Orchomenians, and Sicyonians. Next the Modes he ranged the 
Bactrians ; these fronted the Epidaurians, Tra^zenians, Lepreatas, 
Tirynihians, Mycenoeans, and Phiiasians. Next the Bactrians he 
the Indians ; these fronted the Hermionians, Eretrians, 
Sty rians, and phalcidians. N ext the Indians, he ranged the Sacse ; 
these fronted* the Ampraciots, Anactorians, Leucadians, Paieans, 
and And next the Sacae, and opposite to the Athenians, 

.^Flateans, and , Megarians, he ranged the Boeotians, Locrians, 
Melianf, Thessalians* and the thousand Phecians ; for all this 
Phocians did not side with the Mede ; but^some of them assisted 
Ibe cause of the Greeks, being shut up about *Parnassus ; and 
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sallying from thence, they harassed the anny of Mardonius, and 
the Greeks who were with him. He also ranged the Macedonians, 
and those that dwglt abrwit Thessaly, against the Athenians. 3-j 
These, the most considerable of the nations tha^ were ranged 
under Marfhmius, h.uebecn named, and which were the most dis- 
tinguished and of nio.'it account ; yet there were also mixed v\ilh 
them men of other nations, Phr>gian«5, Thraci4ms, Mysians, Ikeoa- 
ians, /Ethiopia.ns, and others ; and amf)ng them those of the 
/Ethiopians and ICgyptians who are called Ilermotyhians and 
Calasirians, arme<l with swoids ; who are the <cnly Egyptians that 
are warriors.* Hiese, while he was still at Phalenis, lie took from 
on board the ships, they being marines ; for the ^Kgjplians were 
not arrayed with the land'^forccs that came with Xetxes to Athens. 
Of barbarians there weic three hundred thousand, as has been 
already shown ;t but of (Greeks who were allies of Mardonius no 
one know’S the number, for they were not reckoned up ; but, to 
make a guess, I conjecture that they were assembled to thenuml>er 
of fifty thousand, 'fhesc, who were thus arrayed, were infantry ; 
the cavalry were marshalled apart. 

J3. When they were all ranged by nations and battalions, there- 
upon, on the second day, both sides offered sacriliccs. Tor the 
Greeks, Tisamenus, son of Antiochu^, was the }>erson who sarri- 
Ijccd, for he accompanied this ai my as diviner ; him, though an 
Klean, and by cvtiaciion a Clyiiid of the iamida', the LacetUe- 
nidnians had admitted into the number of their citizens. Fut when 
Tisamenus was fAmsuiting the oracle at Ddphi about offspring, 
the Pythian answered, tliat he should be victorious in five \ery 
great contests. He accotdmgly, mistaking the answer, applied 
himself to gymnastic exercises, as if he were to be victorious in 
gymnastic contests ; and having practi:>ed the pentathlon, be missed 
winning the Olympic piize by one wrestling inatdi, ha^ng con- 
tended with Hieronymus of Andros. 7 'hc Lacettemonians^ hav- 
ing learnt that the oracle delivered to Tisamenust referred not to 
g) mnastic but to martial contests, endeavoui cd by offers of money 
to persuade fisamenus to beciimc the leader of their wars, in con- 
junction with their kings pf the Hetaclidie. But he^iseeing the 
Spartans very anxious to make him their friend, having discovered 
this, enhanced his price, acquainting them, "that iMhcy would 
make him their own citizen, granting him a full participation df all 
privileges, he would comply, but not on any othet terms.^ The 
Spartans, when they fust heard this, were very lndignaftit,*An<J 
altogether slighted nis prophetic skill 5 but at last, when great 
terror of this Persian armv was hanging over them, they sehl for 
him and assented. But he, perceiving they had changed their 
minds, said he would no longer be contented with th% thingtf 
only, but that his brother Hegias must also be made a ${|^Uni 
on the same terms as bimseii. 34* In saying this he imitated 
* S(0 B. tL chap. 164. ' t Sh B* VUl chap, ill. 
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Melampus, to compare a kingdom with citizenship in his demands. 
For Melampus also, the women at Argos being smitten with mad- 
ness \vhen the Argives would have hired him from Pylus to cure 
their women of the disease, demanded one half of the kingdom 
for his rccompence, lUit the Argives not yielding to bis terms, 
but going away, when many more of their women became mad, 
they at length submitted to what Melampus demanded, and went 
to present it to him. Put he thereupon, seeing *1.110111 changed, 
coveted still morc^ saying, that “unless they would give a<hird 
part of the kingdom to his brother Bias, he would not do what 
they wished/’ 'fhe Argives, therefore, being driven to a strait, 
granted that ;llso. 35. In like manner the Spartans, for they 
wanted Tisamenus exceedingly, yielded to him entirely : and when 
the Spartans had thus yielded to him, Tisainoniis the Eiean, hav- 
ing become a Spartan, accordingly assisted them by his art of 
divination in gaining five most important battles. These, then, 
\vcre the only persons of all mankind who were made Spartan 
citizens. > I'he five battles were as follows : one and the first, this 
at ULiUea ; next, that which took place at Tegea*, against the 
Tegeans and ^Vrgives ; afterwards, that at Dipa*a, against all the 
Arcadians except the Mantinaens ; next, that of the Messenians, 
near Iihoin.T; and the last, that which took place at Tanagra, 
against the Athenians and Argives : this was the last achieved of 
the five victories. 36, This Tisanicnus, then, the Spai tans bring- 
ing him, officiated as diviner to the Greeks at Platcea : now the 
sacritkes were favourable to the Greeks, if they stood on the 
defensive j but if they crossed the Asopus, and began the battle, 
not so. » 

3^. Tal Mardonius, who was very desirous to begin the battle, 
the sacyficcs were not propitious ; but to him also, if he stood on 
the defensive, they were favourable : for he too adopted the Grecian 
sacrifices, havmg for his diviner HegesistraUis, an Eiean, and the 
most renowned of the TcIIiadte. This man, before these events, 
the Spartans had taken and bound for death, because they had 
suffered r^ny and atrocious things from him. He being in this 
sad, condition, as being in peril for his life, and having to suffer 
many torUires before death, performed a deed beyond belief. For 
aa feo was confined in stocks bound with iron, he ^ot possession of 
a knife, which had been by some means carried in, and immedi* 
atrfy contrived the most resolute deed of all men we know of : for 
havmg consiiJered in what way the rest of his foot would get out, he 
cut off the bmad part of the foot ; and having done this, as he was 
guarded by sentinels, he dug a hole through the wall and escaped 
to Tegea, travelling by night, and by day hiding himself in the 
woodland tarrying Uterc. Thus, though the Lacedaemonians 
searched for him with their whole population, on the third night he 
arrived at Tegea ; but they were struck with gr^at amazement at 
hk daring, when they saw half his foot Jying on the ground, and 
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were not able to find him. Thus Hegesistratus, having escaped 
from the Lacedaemonians, fled to Tegea, which was at that time not 
on friendly terms ^Avith the Lacedaemonians ; and having been 
cured of his wounds, and procured a wooden foot, he became an 
avowed enemy to the Laccdiemonians. However, at last his 
hatred conceived against the Laccdcemoniaps did not benefit him ; 
for he was taken by them when acting as diviner at Zacynthus, and 
put to death. Now the death of Hegesistratus took place after the 
battle of Plataea : but at that time, on the Asopus, being hired by 
Mardonius for no small sum, he sacrificed and was very zealous, 
both from hatred to the Lacedaemonians, and from a love of gain. 

38. As the victims were not fiivourable for fighting, either to the 
Persians themselves, or tite Greeks who were with them (for they 
also had a diviner for themselves, Hippomachus, a Leucadian), 
and as Greeks were flowing in, and their numbers increasing, 
Timagenides, son of Herpys, a Theban, advised Mardonius to 
guard the passes of Mount CithaTon ; saying, tliat the Greeks 
were continually pouring in every day, and that he would intercept 
great numbers. 39. Eight days had already elapsed smce»,they 
had been posted opposite each other, when he gave this advice to 
Mardonius. But he, perceiving that the suggestion was good, as 
soon as it w-as night, sent some cavalry to the passes of Cithicron, 
that lead to ^Matxa, which the Boeotians call The Three Heads ; 
but the Athenians, The Heads of Oak. The horsemen that were 
sent did not arrive in vain ; for issuing on the plain they took five 
hundred beasts carrying provisions from Peloponnesus to the army, 
with the men who attended the beasts of burden. The Persians, 
having taken this booty, killed them without mercy, sparing neither 
beast nor man : and when they had had enough of slaughter, they 
surrounded the rest of them, and drove them off to Mardonius 
and to the camp. 40* After this action they passed t#o more 
days, neither being willing to begin the battle ; for the barbarians 
advanced as far as the Asopus, to tempt the*Gredks, but neither 
crossed over. However, the cavalry of Mardonius continually 
pressed on and harassed the Greeks ; for the Thebans, being 
entirely in the interest of ithe Medcs, carried on thrf'war Mth 
vigour, and constantly led on even to actual 6 ghting;^but after 
that the Persians and Medcs, coming up, gave signal 
valour. 

41, Accordingly, during the ten days nothing more thajj 
took place ; but when the eleventh day came after the two arums 
had been encamped opposite each other in Flata::a,aifd the Greeks 
had ^come much more numerous, and Mardonius was exceedingly 
vexed at the delay, thereupon Mardonius, son of Gobryas^and 
Artabaaus, son of Pharnaces, who was one of the Pmtaiii 
esteemed by Xerxes* came to a conference* And on consulting! 
the following were their Opinions ; that of Artabazus, that ** itr^raa 
expedient to remdre their whole army away as quickly ai posslbkji 
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and tn«irch to the walls of Thebes, where a large store of pro- 
visions had been laid up for themselves,* and forage for their 
horses ; and that sitting down quietly the;)^ might accomplish their 
enterprise, by doing as follows : for, as they had much coined gold 
and much uncoined, and much silver and many goblets, they 
should spare none of these, but distribute them among the Greeks, 
especially among the principal men of the Greeks in the cities ; 
and they would quickly surrender their liberty, nor jrun the hazard 
of an engagement.’* Thus his opinion was the same as that of 
the Thebans,* since he had more foresight than the other. f* But 
the opinion of Mardonius was more violent, pertinacious, and by 
no means incliqed*to yielding. “ For he thought that their army 
was fiir supeiior to the Grecian, and that they should engage as 
quickly as possible, and not suffer more to be assembled than were 
already assembled ; and that they should dismiss the victims \>f 
Hegesistratus, and not do violence to them, but, following the 
usages of the Persians, to engage ” 42. When he thus decided, 
no one contradicted him, so that his opinion prevailed, for he held 
the comuSand of the army from the king, anti not from Artabazus. 
Havibg therefore summoned the commanders of battalions, and 
the generals of the Greeks who were in his service, he asked if 
they knew any oracle respecting the Persians, w/tich predicted that 
they should be destroyed. But when those who were convoked 
remained silent, some not knowing the oracles, and others knowing 
indeed, but not deeming it safe to mention them, Mardonius him- 
self said, Since you either know nothing, or dare not speak, I 
will tell you, as I know perfectly well. There is an oracle, 
importings that the Persians arriving in Greece should sack the 
temple a^Dclphi, and after the sacking, all perish. WeJ therefore, 
being apprised of this, neither march against that temple, nor in- 
tend to •tick it ; and thus vve shall not perish on that account. 
Let such of you, then, as are well affected to the Persians, rejoice 
on this account that we shall vanquish the Greeks.” Having said 
this to them, he next gave orders to get all things in readiness, 
and put them in good order, for that a battle would take place 
eaily the tH5.xt morning. 43. This oracle, which Mardonius said 
related to the Persians, I know was cfelivered in reference to the 
Illyrians, ifnd the army of the Enchelians, and not to the Persians 
But the following bad been delivered by Bacis in reference to this 
battle : The meeting of the Greek and the barbarian-voiced 
lihdlit hn the Thermodon and grassy-banked Asopus ; in which 
many of the*bow-bearing Medes shall fall, despite of Lachesis 
and fate, when the destined day shall come.” These, and others 
like these, I know were pronounced by Musseus in reference to the 
Thermodon flows between Tanagra and 

GUsas. . , , j , 1 . 

44, After the inquiry respecting the oratles, and the exhortation 

* Sii chap. a. t Mardoniiftfe 
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given by jMardonius, night came on, and they set the watch. But 
when the night was far advanced, and silence appeared to prevail 
throughout the camps, ‘and the men were in the most profound 
sleep, at that time ^Alexahder, son of Amyntas, who was genera! 
and king of the Macedonians, having ridden up on horseback to 
the sent lies of the Athenians, desired to confer with their generals. 
Most of the sentries lemainedat their post, while some lan to the 
generals, and having arrived told them, “ that a man had come on 
hoiscback from* the camp of the Medes, who uttered not a word 
moref but naming the generals, said he wisl\ed to confer with 

them. ’’ 45. When they heard this, they immediately followed to 
the out-pobts ; and on their arrival Alexander addressed them as 
follows ; O Athenians, I [cave these words with y6u as a deposit, 
entreating you to keep them secret, and not tell them to any other 
ilum l\iusauias, lest you slmuhl c\ea rum me. For I sliould not 
utter them, were I not extremely concerned for the safety of all 
Gieece ; for 1 am both myself a Grecian ouginally, and would by 
no means wisli to see (Greece enslaved instead of free. 1 tell you. 

then, that the victims have not been favourable to Mardernius and 
his army, or else you would have fought long ago ; but now, he 
has determined to dismiss the victims, and to come to an engage- 
ment at dawn of day ; fearing, as 1 conjecture, lest you should 
assemble m greater numbers. Tliercfore be ready. But if Mar- 
donius should defer the engagement, and not undertake it, do you 
pcr-jcverc lemaining whcie you are, for in a few days provisions 
will fail him. And il this war should terminate according to your 
wishes, It is right that you should bear it in mind to effect my free- 
dom, who on behalf of the Greeks have undertaken so haaiarclous 
a task, out of zeal for them, wishing to acquaint you with the in- 
tention of Mardonius, in oidcr that the barbarians ina^ not fall 
ii))on you unexpectedly. I am Alexander the M acedoniaij^” He, 
having spoken thus, rode back to the camp and his own station. 

46. The generals of the Athenians, having gorys to the right 
wing, told Pausanias what they had heard from Alexander ; but he, 
on receiving this intelligence, being in diead of the Persian, spoke 
thus : ** Seeing an eng igement will take place in the niorning*, it 
is proper that you Athenufns should be placed opposite to the 
Persians, and we opposite to the Boeotians and those Grecians who 
are now drawn up opposite to you, for this reason : you are 
acquainted with the Modes, and their manner of fighting, having 
fought with them at Marathon ; whereas we are inexperieneedtin 
and unacquainted with those men, for no S])artan ever made 
trial of the Modes ; but we have made trial of the Boeotians and 
Thessalians. It is theicfore right that you should take up your 
arms and come to this wing, and we go to the left ” To this the 
Athenians answeredias follows : “ To us also from the very hrst^ 
when we saw the Persiajis drawn opposite to you, it occixrted to 
mention the very^ thing which' you have now been the first to pro*- 
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pose ; blit we feared that the proposal might not be agreeable to 
you ; since, however, you yourselves have^ mentioned it, the pro- 
posal is both agreeable to us, and we are ready to act accordingly.” 

47. M this plfjased both parties, as soon as morning dawned they 
changed their stations : the Boeotians having perceived what was 
done, gave notice to Mardonius ; and he, when he had heard it, 
immediately began to alter his order of battle, leading the Persians 
opposite to the Lacedaemonians. But when Paiisanias observed 
that this was being done, perceiving that he was* discovered, he 
led the Spartans hack to the right wing ; and Mardonius in like 
manner towards the left. 

48. When they were stationed in their original positions, Mar- 
donius, having* sent a herald to the Spartans, spoke as follows : 
“ O Laced.emonians, you are said to be the bravest, by the people 
in these parts, who admire you exceedingly, because you neither 
fly from the field of battle, nor quit your ranks, but continuing 
firm, either kill your adversaries, or are killed yourselves. Of all 
this however nothing is true. For even before we engaged, and 
came to^the decision of blows, we have seen you flying and quitting 
youf ranks, leaving the first risk to the Athenians, and ranging 
yourselves against our slaves ; this is by no means the conduct of 
brave men : we, then, have been very much deceived in you ; for 
whereas we expected, on account of your renown, that you would 
have sent a herald to challenge us, and that you would be desirous 
of fighting with the Persians alone, though we were ready to 
accept fhese terms, we have found you proposing nothing of the 
kind, but rather shrinking from us. Now, therefore, since you 
have not begun this proposal, we will begin it ; why, then, should 
not you, on the part of the Greeks, since you are deemed to be the 
bravest, and we, on the part of the barbarians, engage with equal 
numbers en both sides ? If you think the rest ought also to fight, 
let them fight afterwards ; but if you do not think so, and that we 
only are sufligent, .we will fight it out j and whichever of us shall 
obtain the victory, let them be victorious for the whole army.” 

49. He having spoken thus, and waited some time, when no one 
gave hii^any answer, returned back again, and on his arrival gave 
Mardonius an account of what had happened. But he, being 
above measure rejoiced and elated by a cold victory, sent his 
cavalry to charge the Greeks. When the horsemen rode up they 
harassed the whole Grecian army, hurling javelins and shooting 
awovts, since they were mounted archers, and very difficult to be 
brou^t to a close engagement ; and they disturbed and choked 
up thie feuntain of Gargaphia, from which the whole Grecian army 
obtaihed water* Near this fountain the Lacedaemonians only 
were hosted^ but the fountain was farther off from the rest of the 
GreoK^ according as tiu^ severally happened* to be stationed ; but 
the Asopus was near. However, being igepulsed from the Asopus, 
tkey^th^n had recourse to the fountain ; for it was impossitde for 
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them to get water from the river, by roason of the cavalry and the 
arrows. 

50. When this Isappen'ed, the generals of the Greeks, a^s the 
army was deprived of water and harassed by the cavalry, as- 
sembled together to deliberate on these and other matters, going to 
Pausanias on the right wing. For when these things were so, other 
circumstances troubled them still more ; for they had no longer any 
provisions, and •their attendants, who had been despatched to the 
Peloponnesus to get provisions, were shut out by the cavalry, and 
unable to reach the camp. 51. On consultation the generals re- 
solved, if the Persians should defer making the attack on that day, 
to remove to the island. Jl'his island is ten stades distant from 
the Asopus and the fountain of Gargaphia, on which they were 
th^n encamped, before the city of the Platacans. Thus it is an 
island in the midst of the continent. For the river, dividing itself 
higher up, flows down to the plain from Mount Cithmron, having 
its streams about three stades separate from each other ; and 
then they unite together, and the name of it is Ocroe > the in- 
habitants say that she is the daughter of Asopus. To this piace 
they determined to remove, that they might have an abundant 
supply of water, and the cavalry might not harass them, as when 
they were directly opposite. They determined to remove when it 
should be the second watch of the night, in order that the Per- 
sianj might not see them setting out, and the cavalry might not 
follow and annoy them, They also resolved, that when they 
should arrive at this spot which the Asopian Ocroe encompasses 
flowing from Cithaeron, they would on the same night send away 
one half oC their forces to Cithaeron, in order to bring in the 
attendants who had gone for provisions : for they were shat up in 
Cithaeron. 52. Having taken these resolutions, during the whole 
of that day, they suffered incessant labour by the cavalry pressing 
on them ; but when the day ended, and the cavalry, had ceased to 
attack them, night having come, and it being the hour at which 
they had agreed to decamp, thereupon the greater part taking up 
their arms marched away, without any intention of gojpg to the 
place agreed upon : whilst (L;thcrs, as soon as they were put in 
motion, gladly fled from the cavalry towards the city of the 
Platmans ; and in their flight they arrived at the temple of Juno : 
it stands before the city of the Plataeans, twenty stades distant 
from the fountain of Gargaphia ; and having arrived there^aithey 
stood to their arms before the sacred precinct. 53^ They then 
encamped round the Herxum ; and Paiisanias, seeing them 
departing from the camp, ordered the Lacedaemonians alsb to 
take up their arms and go in the same direction as the others, 
supposing they were going to the place which they had agr^d to 
go to. Whereupon all the other commanders of troops were 
ready to obey Pausania/ ; but Amompharetus, son of Poliades, 
captain of the ban^ of Pitanetae, said, he would notj'fly froni the 
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foreigners, nor willingly bring disgrace on Sparta ; ” and he was 
astonished at seeing what was being done, because he had not 
been present at the preceding conference.* Pausanias and Eury- 
anax considered it a disgrace that he fihoulc^not obey them, but 
still hiore disgraceful, when he* had so resolved, to forsake the 
band of Pitanetx, lest if they should forsake him in order to do 
what they had agreed on with the rest of the Grecians, Amom- 
pharetus himself, being left behind, and those with him should 
perish. Considering these things, tliey kept the X-aconian forces 
unmoved, and endeavoured to persuade him that it was not right 
for him to do as he did. 

54. They, then, were expostulating with Amompharetus, who 
alone of the* Lacedannonians and Tegeans was left behind. 
But the Athenians did as follows : they kept themselves unmoved 
where they had been stationed, knowing the dispositions of the 
Lacedaemonians, Who purpose one thing and say another. When, 
therefore, the army was in motion, they sent one of their horse- 
men to see whether the Spartans were beginning to depart, or 
whether they did not intend to depart at all ; and to inquire of 
Papsanias what it was right to do. 55. When the herakl came up 
to the Lacechemonians, he saw them drawn up in the same spot, 
and their chiefs engaged in disputes. For when Euryanax and 
Pausanias urged Amompharetus not to incur danger by remaining 
with his men alone of all the Lacedmmonians, they were by no 
means able to prevail with him, until they fell into an open 
quarrel ; and the herald of the Athenians having come up ^tood 
by them. And Amompharetus quarrelling, took up a stone with 
both his hands, and laying it down at the feet of Pausanias, said, 

With this pebble I give my vote, not to fly from the foreigners ; ” 
by foreigners meaning the barbarians. But Pausanias, calling 
him a mad-nian and out of his senses, then turned to the herald 
of tlib Athenians, who was making the inquiry he had been 
ordered to make, and bade him inform them of the present 
posture of affairs; and entreated the Athenians to come over to 
them, and act, in relation to the departure, just as they should. 
56. He accordingly went back to the Athenians. But when 
morning found them still disputing; with one another, Pausanias, 
having ^ stayed during all that time, and supposing (as indeed 
happened) that Amompharetus would not stay behind when the 
rest of the Lacedaemonians were go*ne, having given the signal, 
led ^11 the rest away along the hills ; and the Tegeans followed, 
blut the Athenians, drawn up in order of battle, marched by a 
different i^ray from the Lacedaemonians ; for they kept to the 
rising ground and the base of Cithaeron, through fear of the 
cavalry ; but the Athenians took their route towards the plain. 
17 * iiut Amompharetus, thinking that Pausanias would on no 
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account dare to forsake them, was very earnest that they should 
remain there and not abandon their post ; but when those with 
Paiisanias had advance’d some distance, supposing that they were 
m real earnest desefting him, he ordered his band to take up their 
arms, and led them slowly towards the main body ; which, having 
marched about ten stades, waited for the band of Amompharetus, 
halting at the river Moloeis, at a place called Argiopius, where 
stands a temple of Eleusinian Ceres : and they waited there for 
this reason, that* if Amompharetus and his band should not leave 
the post in which they had been stationed, but should remain 
there, they might go back to their assistance. However, those 
with Amompharetus came up ; and the whole of' the barbarian^s 
cavalry pressed upon them.. For the horsemen did as they were 
always accustomed to do ; but seeing the place empty in which 
the , Greeks had been drawn up on the preceding-days, they pushed 
on continually in advance, and as soon as they overtook them, 
they pressed them closely. 

58. Mardonius, when he was informed that the Grecians had 
withdrawn under cover of night, and saw the place deserted, 
having summoned Thorax of Larissa, and his brothers EurypHus 
and ThrasydSius, said, “O sons of Aleuas, what will you say 
now, when you see this ground deserted ? For you, their neigh- 
bours, said that the Lacedasmonians never fled from battle, but 
were the first of men in matters of war : these, whom you before 
saw ^hanging their station, and who now wc all see have fle^ 
away during the past night. They have clearly shown, when the> 
had to come to the issue of battle with those who are truly the 
most valiant in the world, that being themselves good for nothing, 
they have gained distinction among worthless Creeks. And I 
readily forgave you, who are unacquainted with the Persians, 
when you extolled them by whom you knew something had, been 
done : but I wondered more at Artaba/.us, that he should dread 
the Lacedaemonians, and dreading them, should jiave advanced a 
most cowardly opinion, that it was expedient to remove our camp, 
and retire to the city of the Thebans to be besieged ; of this the 
king shall hereafter hear from me. But these matters wij/* be dis* 
cussed elsewhere. For the pr(isent, we must not suffer them to do 
what they intend, but they must be pursued, until they shall be 
overtaken, and have given us satisfaction for all the mischief they 
have done to the Persians.” 59. Having spoken thus, he led the 
Persians at full speed, crossing the Asopus in the track of**thc? 
Greeks, as if they had betaken themselves to flight j he directed 
his course only against the Lacedaemonians and Tegeans ; for on 
account of the hills he did not discern the Athenians, who had 
turned into the plain. The rest of the commanders of the 
barian’s brigades, seeing the Persians advancing to p\irsue the 
Greeks, all immediately took uo their standards, and pursued, each 
as quick as he coqld, without observing either rank or order f 
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thus they advanced with a shout and in a tHirong, as if they were 
about to overwhelm the Greeks. 

6o. 'Jpausanias, when the cavalry pressed on him, having 
despatched a horseman to the Athenians with this message, spoke 
as follows : Men of Athens, when the mighty contest lies before 
us, whether Greece shall be free or enslaved, we are betrayed by 
the allies (both we Lacedremonians and you Athenians), who 
have fled away during the past night It is now, therefore, deter- 
mined what we must henceforth do ; for defending ourselves in the 
best manner we pan, we must support each other. Now if the 
cavalry had attacked you first, it would have behoved us and the 
Tegeans, who with us have not betrayed Greece, to assist you. 
But now, since the w'holc body has advanced against us, you ought 
in justice to come to the succour of that division which is most 
hardly pressed. If, however, any inability to assist has befallen 
you, you will confer a favour on us by sending your archers to us. 
We arc aware of your being by far the most zealous in this present 
war,^so as in this instance to listen to our request.” 6i, When 
the Athenians heard this, they prepared to assist, and to defend 
theth to the utmost of their power ; but an they were already on 
th^ir way, those of the Greeks who sided with the king, that were 
arrayed against them, attacked them, so that they were no longer 
able to render assistance ; for the division that pressed upon t|jem 
haiiassed them. Thus the Laceclnemonians and Tegeans being 
left alone, the former with the light-armed men, amcanting in 
number to fifty thousand, and the Tegeans to three thousand (for 
these last had never separated from the Lacedaemoiijians), per- 
formed .aacriflees, purposing to engage with Mardonius and the 
forces with him. But as the victims w^ere not favourable to them, 
many 8f them fell during this interval, and many more were 
wounded ; for the Persians, having made a fence with their osier- 
shields, let fly^ nuihber of arrows sp incessantly, that, the Spartans 
being bard pressed, and the victims continuing unfavourable, 
PAusknias^ looking towards the temple of Juno of the Plataeans, 
invoked tne goddess, praying that they might not be disappointed 
of their hppes. 

While he was yet making this# invocation, the Tegeans, 
starting first, advancea against the barbarians ; and immediately 
a^er^jine prayer of Fausanias, the victims became favourable to 
the teitedaeijiottians when they sacrificed. When some time had 
elapsedjthey also advanced against the Persians, and the Persians 
withstood them, laying aside their bows. First of all a battle took 
place .about the fence of bucklers ; and when that was thrown 
down,*an obstinate fight ensued near the Jem pie of Ceres, and for 
a long time, till at last they came to a dose conflict : for the 
barbarians laying hold of the ^ars, broke them. And 

indeed, in courage and strength, the Persians were not inferior ; 
but being lightly armed, they were moreover ignorant of military 
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discipline, and not equal to their adversaries in skill ; but rushing 
forward singly, or jp tens, or more or fewer in a body, they fell 
upon the Spartans and perished. 63. In that part where •Mat'- 
donios happened to be, fighting from a white horse, at the head 
of a thousand chosen men, the best of the Persians, there they 
pressed their adversaries most vigorously. For as long as Mar- 
donius survive4, they held out, and defending themselves over- 
threw many of the Laccdsemonians ; but when Mardonius had 
died, and the troops stationed round him, which were the strongesi . 
had fallen, then the rest turned to flight, and gave way to thi* 
Lacedaemonians. Their dress, too, w’as particuljirly disadvan- 
tageous to them, being destitute of defensive armour ; for being 
light-armed, they had to contend with heavy-armed men. 64. 
Here satisfaction for the death of Leonidas, according to the 
oracle, was paid to the Spartans by Mardonius ; and Pausanias, 
son of Cleombrotus, son to Anaxandrides, obtained the most 
signal victory of all that we know of. (The names of his earlier 
ancestors have been mentioned in the genealogy of Lebnidas *,*** 
for they were the same.) Mardonius died by the hand of Aimne^tus, 
a man of distinction at Sparta, who, some time after the Medic 
aftairs, at the head of three hundred men, engaged at Stenyclerus 
with all the Messenians, there being war ; and he himself perished 
and his three hundred. 65. The Persians at Plataea, when they 
wer^ put to flight by the Lacedaemonians, fled in disorder to their 
own camp, and to the wooden fortification which they had mad^ 
in the Theban territory. It is a wonder to me, that, when they 
fought near the grove of Ceres, not one of the barbarians was seen 
to enter in1:o the sacred enclosure, or to die in it, but most fell 
round the precinct in unconsecrated ground. I am of opinion, 
if it is allowable to form an opinion concerning divinot. things, 
that the goddess would not receive them, because they had 
burnt her royal temple at Eleusis. Such was the issue of this 
battle. 

66. Artabazus, son of Pharnaces, from the very first had dis- 
approved of Mardonius being left by the king, and ab^that time, 
though be strongly dissuadfed him, he could not prevail, urging 
him not to engage. He therefore acted as follows, being displeased 
with the conduct of Maddonius. Those whom Artabazus com- 
manded (and he had no small force, but to the number of forty 
thousand men with him), these, as soon as the action comtxlbncbdy« 
well knowing what the result of the battle would be, he drew up 
in order and advanced, having ordered them to go where be 
should lead, whenever they should see him advancing at a quick 
pace ; having given this order, he led his forces as if to joit), in the 
engagement : but being in advance of his troops, he discovered 
the Persians flying ; whereupon, he no longer led his forces in the 
same order, but fled with all possible speed ; neither towards the 
♦ B. Vn. chap. acH. 
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wooden fortification nor the walls of Thebes, but to the Phicians, 
wishing to reach the Hellespont as soon as he could. These, 
then, took that direction. 67. Although the rest of the Greeks in 
the king’s army behaved themselves ill ,on purpose^ the Boeotians 
fou^»t with ‘the Athenians for a considerable time. For those 
Thebans who sided with the Mede displayed no little zeal, fighting 
and not willingly behaving ill, so that three hundred of them, the 
first and most valiant, fell there by the hands of the Athenians : 
but when they also were put to flight, they fled to Thebes, not as 
the Persians fled, and the whole throng of the otKer allies, without 
having fought at all, or performed any thing considerabte. 68. 
And it is manifest to me that on the side of the barbarians all 
depended on.thb Persians, since the others, before they engaged 
with the enemy, fled at once, because they saw the Persians 
flying. Accordingly all fled, except the rest of the cavalry and 
especially the Boeotian ; they so far assisted the fugitives, keeping 
constantly close to them against the enemy, and separating their 
friends who were flying, from the Greeks. 69. The victors how- 
ever followed, pursuing and slaying the soldiers of Xerxes. In the 
mi^st of this rout news came to the rest of the Greeks who were 
drawn up about the Herseum, and were absent from the battle, 
that a battle had been fought, and Pausanias’s party were victor- 
ious. When they heard this, without observing any kind of order, 
the Corinthians took the road that leads by the base of the mountain 
and the hills direct to the temple of Ceres, and the Megarians and 
the Phliasians the most level of the roads across the plain. * But 
when the Megarians and Phliasians were near the enemy, the 
Theban cavalry seeing them hurrying on without any order, 
charging them with the horse, which Asopodorus, son of Timander, 
comniJinded ; and having fallen on them they threw down and 
killed six hundred of them, and pursuing the rest, drove them 
headifJng to Mount Cithaeron. Thus they perished ingloriously. 

70. The Persians and the rest of the throng, when they arrived 
in their fliglTt at the wooden wall, mounted the towers before the 
Lacedsemonians came up, and having mounted it, defended the 
wall in the best way they could ; so that when the Lacedaemonians 
arrived,* a vigorous battle took place before the walls. For so 
long as the Athenians wer^ absent, the barbarians defended 
themselves, and had much the advantage over the Lacedaemonians, 
as they were not skilled in attacking •fortifications ; but when the 
^thf oians came up, then a vehement fight at the walls took place, 
ana continued for a long lime. But at length the Athenians, by 
their valohr and constancy, surmounted the wall, and made a 
breach ; there at length the Greeks poured in. The Tegeans 
entered first within the wall ; and these were they who plundered 
th6*tent of Mardonius, and among other things took away the 
manger for the horses, all of brass, and well worth seeing ; this 
manger of Mardonius the Tegeans placed in the temple of the 
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Aleaif Minerva ; but all the other things they took, they carried 
to the same' place as the rest of the Greeks. The barbarians, 
when the wall had falle;i, no longer kept in close order, nor <Hd 
any one think of valour ; but they were in a state of consternation, 
as so many myriad^ of men were enclosed within a small space ; 
and the Greeks had such an easy opportunity of slaughtering 
them, that of an army of three hundred thousand men, except the 
forty thousand with which Artabazus fled, not three thousand 
survived. Of Lacedaemonians from Sparta, all that died in the 
engagement were ninety-one ; of Tegeans, sixteen ; and of 
Athenians, fifty-two. 

71. Of the barbarians, the infantry of the Persians and the 
cavalry of the Sacas most distinguished themselves ; and Mar- 
donius is said to have shown himself the bravest man. Of the 
Greeks, though the Tegeans and Athenians showed great bravery, 
the Lacedoiinonians exceeded in valour. I can prove this in no 
other way (for all these conquered those opposed to them), 
except that they were engaged with the strongest part of the 
enemy's army, and conquered them. And in my opinion Aristo* 
demus proved himself by far the bravest : he being the ohly one 
of the three hundred saved from Thermopylae, was held in dis* 
grace and dishonour. After him, Posidonius, Philocyon, and 
Amompharetus the Spartan, most distinguished themselves. 
However, when it was debated which of them had been the 
bravest, the Spartans who were present decided, that Aristodemus, 
evidently wishing to die on account of the disgrace attached to 
him, and acting like a madman, and leaving the ranks, had per- 
formed great deeds ; but that Posidonius, not wishing to die, had 
shown himself a brave man ; and therefore that he was the better^ 
Perhaps, hovi^ever, they may have said this through env^y. All 
these that I have mentioned, except Aristbdemus, of those that 
died in this battle, were honoured, but Aristodemus, wisi)#ng to 
die on account of the before-mentioned guilt, was not honoured, 
72* These, then, were they who acquired the greatcft renown at 
Plataea. For Callicratides died out of the battle, who came to the 
army the handsomest man of the Greeks of that day, not only of 
the Lacedaemonians themselves, but also of the other Greeks 5 he, 
when Pausanius was sacrificihg, was wounded in the side by an 
arrow ; and then they fought, but he being carried off, regretted 
his death, and said to Arimnestus a Plataean, that he did not 
grieve at dying for Greece, but at not having used his arm, and at 
not having performed any deqd worthy of himself, thouglt hd' 
desired to perform it. 73. Of the Athenians, Sophanes, son of 
Eutychides, of the borough of Decelea, is said to have acquired 
great renown ^ of the Deceleans, who had once performed an 
action that was beneficial for all future time, as tne Athenians 
themselves say. For in ancient time, when the Tyndaridas enter^ 
the Attic territory with a numerous army in search of Hel^ and 
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drove out the people, not knowing where Helen had been carried 
to, then they say that the Deceleans, but some say that Decelus 
himself, being indignant at the insolence hi Theseus, and alarmed 
for .t^he whole country of the Athenians, dftcovered the whole 
matter to them, and conducted them to Aphiduce, which Titacus, 
a native of the place, delivered up to the TynSaridae. In conse- 
quence of that action, the Deceleans in Sparta continue to enjoy 
immunity from tribute and precedence up to the present time, so 
that in the war that occurred many years after these events 
between the Athenians and Peloponnesians, when the Lacedaemo- 
nians ravaged the rest of Attica, they abstained from Decelea. 
74. Of this borough was Sophanes, and having at that time dis- 
tinguished himself above all the Athenians, he has two different 
accounts given of him. One, that he carried an iron anchor fas- 
tened by a brass chain from the girdle of his cuirass ; which, v?hen 
he approached the enemy, he used to throw out, in order that the 
enemy, rushing from their ranks, might not be able to move him 
from his position ; and when the flight of his adversaries took 
place, he determined to take up the anchor and so pursue. Thus 
tbi« account is given. But the other account, varying from that 
before given, relates, that on his shield, which constantly turned 
round and was never at rest, he wore an anchor as a device, and 
not one of iron fastened from his cuirass. 75, There is also 
another splendid feat done by Sophanes, for that when the 
Athenians invested /Egina, he challenged and slew Eurybajes of 
Argos, who had been victor in the pcntathliim. But some time 
after these events it befell this Sophanes, who proved himseif a 
brave man, as he was commanding the Athenians jointly with 
Leagrus, son of Glaucon, to die at the hands of the Edoni at Datus, 
as he vfas fighting for the gold mines. 

76. -JiVhen the barbarians were overthrown by the Greeks 
at Platasa, thereupon a woman came voluntarily over to them ; 
who^ when Iqarnt that the Persians had perished, and that 
the Greeks were victorious, being a concubine of Pharandates, son 
qi Theaspes, a Persian, having decked herself and her attendants 
in muchfgold, and in the richest attire she had, alighted from her 
carriage, and advanced towards tbe Lacedsemonians, who were 
still employed in slaughter, and when she observed that Pausanias 
directed everything, having before become acquainted with his 
name and country, since she had often heard of them, she knew 
tt nuist be Pausanias, and embracing his knees, spoke as follows ; 

K|)rtg of Sparta, deliver me, your suppliant, from captive servi- 
tude } for your have thus far benefit^ me, by destroying these 
men, who pay no regard either to gods or heroes. I am by birth 
a Cqan, daughter to Hegetorides, son of Antagoras* The Persian 
having taken me away by force at Cos, kept me.” He answered 
as . foUows : Lady, lie of good heart, both as a suppliant, and 
mojeover, if you nave spoken the fruth, and are indeed the 
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daughter of Hegetorides the Coan, who is the best friend I have 
of all who dwell in tho^^e parts.” Having thus spoken, he com- 
mitted her to the care of the ephori, who were present ; and after- 
wards sent her to .Sigina, where she herself wished^ to go. . 77. 
Presently after the arrival of the lady, the Mantineans came up 
when all was over ; and finding they were come too late for 
the engagement, they considered it a great calamity, and con- 
fessed that they ^deserved to be punished. But being informed 
that the Medes witli Artabazus had fled, they wished to pursue 
them aS far as Thessaly ; but the Lacedannonians dissuaded them 
from pursuing the fugitives. They therefore, having returned to 
their own country, banished the generals of their*' army from the 
land. After the Mantineans came the Eleans : and' the Eleans, 
in the same manner as the Mantineans, considering it a calamity, 
marched away ; and they also on their return home banishea 
their generals. Such were the events relating to the Mantineans 
and Eleans. 

78. In the camp of the A^Iginetae at Plataea, was Lampon, son of 
Pytheas, one of the most eminent of the i 4 Cginetae : he hashing a 
most iniquitous proposal to make, went to Pausanias ; and having 
come into his presence, spoke with earnestness as follows : “ Son 
of Cleombrotus, a superhuman feat has been achieved by you, 
both on account of its greatness and splendour ; and God has 
granted to you, by delivering Greece, to acquire the greatest re- 
nowmof all the Greeks whom we know of. But do you complete 
what remains to be done after this, in order that still greater fame 
may attend you, and henceforth every barbarian may beware of 
attempting to do wicked deeds against the Greeks. For when 
Leonidas didi at Thermopylae, Mardonius and Xerxes, having cut 
off his head, fixed it on a pole. By requiting him in thS same 
manner, you will have praise first from all the Spartans, an 4 then 
from the rest of the Greeks. „For by impaling Mardonius, you 
will avenge your uncle Leonidas.” He spoke .thus^ thinking to 
gratify Pausanias, 79. But he answered as follows : “iEginetan 
friend, I admire your good intentions and your foresight ; but you 
have failed to form a right judgment ; for having highlyiaextollcd 
me, my country, and my achievement, you have thrown all down 
again to nothing, by advising me to insult a dead body, and say- 
ing, that if I do so I shall increase my fame, which is more fit for 
barbarians to do than Greeks, and which we abhor even in them. 

I cannot therefore in this matter please the yEginetae, nor tho9e to* 
whom such things would be pleasing ; it is sufficient for me to 
please the Spartans, by doing and speaking what is right. As for 
I^onidas, whose death you exhort me to avenge, I affirm, that he 
has been amply avenged ; both he and all the others who fell at 
Thermopylae, have been avenged by the countless deaths of titese 
men. However, do not yoy hejreafter come to me with such a pro- 
posal, nor give sush advice ; and be thankful that you escape 
unpunished.” He having received this ansv/er^ went^way. 
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80. I’uusanias, having made proclamation that no one should 
touch the booty, commanded the helots to brin^ together all the 
treasures. They accordingly, dispersing themselves through the 
camp, found tents decked with gold and silve*i^ and couches gilt, 
and plated and golden bowls, and cups and other drinking vessels ; 
they also found sacks on the waggons in which were discovered 
gold and silver caldrons : and Irom the bodies that lay dead 
they stripped bracelets, necklaces, and scyrnctars of gold ; but no 
account at all was taken of the variegated aj)p.ii*el. ilere the 
helots stoic a great deal and sold it to the yEgineta', and they 
also produced a great deal, such of it as they could not coheeal : 
so that the grcajt w'calth of the yEginetac hence had its begin- 
ning, for that* they ]>urchased gold from the helots as if it had 
been brass. 81. Ila\ing collected tile tieasures together, and 
taken from them a tithe lor the god at Delphi, from which the 
golden tripod w'as dedicated, which stands on the three-heatied 
brazen serpent, close to the altar ; and having taken out a tithe 
for the god at Olympia, from which tlicy dedicated the brazen 
jupiten ten cubits high ; and a tithe to the god at the Isthmus, 
from which w'as made the brazen Neptune, seven cubits high ; 
having taken out these, they divided the rest, and each took the 
share they were entitled to, a:> well the concubines of the Persians, 
as the gold, silver, and other ticasuies, and beasts of burden. Now 
what choice presents were given to those who most distinguished 
themselves at Platsca, is mentioned by no one ; yet I am of opinion 
tliat such presents were given to them. But for Pau&anias ten 
of everything was selected and given him, w^omen, horses, talents, 
camels, and all other treasures in like manner. 82. It is said also 
that the following occurred : that Xerxes, flying from Greece, left 
all his t>wn equipage to Mardonius ; Pausanias, therefore, seeing 
Mard^nius*s equipage furnished with gold, silver, and various- 
coloured hangings, ordered the bakers and cooks to prepare a 
supper in tjjie same manner as for Mardonius : and when they 
being ordered haS so done, that Pausanias thereupon, seeing gold 
^and silver couches handsomely carved, and gold and silver tables, 
and magnificent preparations for the supper, being astonished at 
the profusion set before him, in dcrigion ordeied his own attendants 
to prepare a Laconian supper; and that when the repast was 
spread, the difference was great, and, Pausanias laughing sent for 
the generals of the Greeks ; and when they had assembled, 
Pausanias, pointing to each preparation for supper, said, Men of 
Greece, I jiave called you together for this reason, to show you the 
folly of the leader of the Medes ; who, having such fare as this, 
has tiome to us, who have such poor fare, to take it from us.’^ It 
is related that Pausanias said this to the generals of the Greeks. 
83. A considerable time after these events, many of the Platseans 
found chests of gold and silver, and other ^precious things. And 
8t|ll later than this, the following was discovered, when the 
bodies wwe bared of flesh ; for th.i Plata'.ms broujrht together the 
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bon^s to one place ; there was found a skull without any seam, 
consisting of one bone ; there was also discovered a jaw, and the 
upper jaw had teeth gj^owing in a piece, all in one bone, both the 
front teeth and tfa^^ grinders ; there was likewise discovered the 
skeleton of a man five cubits high. 

84. The next day after, the body of Mardonius had disappeared ; 
by whom removed^ I am unable to say for certain. I have indeed 
heard of many men and of various nations, who are said to have 
buried Mardonius, and I know that several have received large 
presents from Artontes, son of Mardonius, for so doing. Yet who 
of thfem it was that carried off and buried the body of Mar- 
doniiis, I am unable to ascertain with certainty. However, 
Dionysiophanes, an Ephesian, is commonly reported to have 
buried Mardonius. ThuS, then, he was buried. 85. But the 
Greeks, when they had divided the booty at Platzea, buried their 
owh dead, each nation separately. The Lacedaemonians made 
three graves ; there, then, they buried the young officers,* amongst 
whom were Posidonius, Amompharetus, Phylocion, and Callicrates j 
accordingly in one of the graves the young officers were laid ; in 
another, the rest of the Spartans ; and in the third, the helets ; 
thus they buried their dead. The Tegeans buried all theirs to- 
gether, in a separate spot ; and the Athenians, theirs in one place 5 
as also did the Megareans and Phliasians, those that haci been 
destroyed by the cavalry. Of all these, therefore, the sepulchres 
were full. But of all the others whose sepulchres are seen in 
Plataea, they, as I am informed, being ashamed of their absence 
from the battle, severally threw up empty mounds, for the sake of 
future generations. For instance, there is a sepulchre thete called 
that of the /Eginetans, which, I hear, Cleades, son of Autodicus, a 
Platjean, whb was their friend, threw up ten years aft^r these 
events, at the request of the i£ginetans. ^ 

86. When the Greeks had buried their dead in Plataea, they 
immediately determined, on consultation, to march against Thebes, 
and to demand the surrender of those who hdd sided with the 
Modes, and amongst the first of them Timegenides and Attaginus^ 
who were the chief leaders, and if they should not give jtJiem upi 
they resolved not to depart frogi the city before they had taken ft* 
When they had determined on this, they thereupon, in the eleventh 
day after the engagement, .arrived and besieged the Theban% 
requiring them to give up the men. And when the Thebans 
refused to give them up, they both ravaged their country, lanil 
attacked the walls. 87. As they did not cease damai^ilg them, on 
the twentieth day Timegenides spoke thus to the Thebans ^ Men 
of Thebes, since the Greeks have so resolved that they wt# not 
give over besieging us until either they have take?n Theb0i, dr yon 

* were Chose who^^ad attained iheir second year from boyhood#, and 
now held a command. Ihe MSS#, read hluf* "those who held mmi 
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have delivered us up to them, let not the Bceotian territory iUffer 
any more on our account. But if, being desirous of money, they 
demand us as a pretence, let us give then\ jtnoney fiom the public 
treasury ; for we sided with tlie Mede by^general consent, and not 
of ourselves alone, If, however, they carry on the siege really 
because they want us, we will present ourselves before them to 
plead our cause.” He appeared to speak well and to the purpose ; 
and the Thebans immediately sent a herald to Pausanias, express- 
ing their willingness to surrender the men, 88. When they had 
agreed on these terms, Attaginus escaped from the city, and his 
sons, who were bi ought before him, Pausanias acquitted from tine 
charge, saying that boys could have no part in the guilt of siding 
with the Mede.. As to the others whom the Thebans deliveicd up, 
they thought that they should be admittryl to plead their cause, and 
moreover liustcd repel the chaigc by hubery ; but he, as soon 
as he had them in his power, suspecting this very thing, dismissed 
the whole army of the allies, and conducting the men to 
Corinth, put them to death. Such were the events at Platsea and 
Thebes. 

89. In the mean time Artabaziis, son of Pharnaccs, flying from 
Platfea, was already at a considerable distance. And on his 
arrival amongst them, the Thessalians invited him to an entertain- 
ment, and asked him news of the rest of the ainiy, knowing 
nothing of what had happened in Platrca. But Artabazus, being 
aware that if he should tell the whole truth respecting the conflicts, 
both he and his army would be in danger of dcsti action, for, he 
thought that every one W'ould attack him, when infoimed of what 
had happened considering this, he told nothing to the Phocians, 
and to the Thessalians he spoke as follows : “ 1,0 men of Thes- 
saly, as jou sec, am hastening to march to Thrace witl>the utmost 
expedition, and am using all possible diligence, having been sent 
on ccrtiiin business with these forces from the army. Mardonius 
himself and his army may be expected following close on my heels. 
Entertain hin» alsoj and do him all the good ofliccs you can ; for 
you will never have cause to repent of doing so.” Having said 
this, he marched his army with all speed through Thessaly and 
Macedonia direct towards Thrace, making all the haste he could, 
and cutting across by the inland road. At last he reached Byzan- 
tium, having left many of his men behind, partly cut off by the 
Thracians on the march, and partly haf ing to contend with hunger 
and fatigue. From Byyantium he crossed over in boats. Thus, 
then •he returned to Asia. 

90. On the same day on which the defeat at Platoea occurred, 
anothtiir happened to take place at Mycale in Ionia. For while 
the Greeks* were stationed at Delos, those who h^d gone there on 
ship-board with Leotychides the Lacediemonian, there came to 
them as ambassadors from Samos, Lampon, son of Thrasycleus, 

^ $i0 B. Vin. chap. 131, 132. 
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Athenagoras, son of Archestratides, and Hegesistratus, son of 
Aribtagoras, being sent by the Samians, unknown to the Persians 
and the tyrant Theomestor, son of Androdamas, whom the 
Persians had tyrant of Samos. When they came to the 

generals, Hegesistratus used many and various arguments, and 
that if only the lonians should see them, they would revolt from 
the Persians, and that the barbaiians vould not withstand thorn 5 
or if they should withstand them, the Greeks would not find any 
Ollier such booty.” Invoking, too, their common gods, he besought 
them^^to deliver Grecian men from servitude, and to repel the 
baibarian ; and he said, that this would be easy for them to do, 
for that their ships sailed badly, and were nqt fit to fight with 
them ; and, if they suspected at all that they were leading them 
on deceitfully, they were 'themselves ready to go on board their 
ships as hostages.” 91. As the Samian stranger was earnest in his 
entreaties, Leotychides, either wishing to hear for the sake of the 
presage, or by chance, the deity so directing it, asked : O 
Samian friend, wliftt is your name?” He answered ; Hegesi- 
stratus ; ” upon which he, interrupting the rest of his disicoiirse, if 
Hegesistratus intended to add more, said : “ I accept** the 
Hegesistratus, my Samian friend ; only do you take care that 
before you sail away, both you yourself and those who are with 
you, pledge your faith that the Samians will be zealous allies to us,” 
92. He at the same time said this, and added the deed. For the 
Samians immediately pledged their faith and made oath of con- 
federacy with the Greeks : and having done this, the others sailed 
home, but he ordered Hegesistratus to sail with the fleet, regarding 
his name as an omen. The Greeks, therefore, having tarried that 
day, on the next sacrificed auspiciously, Deiphonus, son of 
Evenius, o^ Apollonia in the Ionian gulf, acting as divineu 

93. The following incident befell his father, Evenius. There are 
in this Apollonia sheep sacred to the sun, which by day feed near 
the river that flows from Mount Laemon through the Apollonian 
territory into the sea, near the port of Oricus ; but by night, 
chosen men, the most eminent of the citizens for wealth and birth, 
keep watch over them, each for a year : for the Apollo^ans set a 
high value upon these sher.p, in consequence of some oracle. 
They are folded in a cavern at a distance from the city. There, 
then, on a time, Evenius, 4 eing chosen, kept watch, and one night 
when he had fallen asleep during his watch, wolves entered the 
cave, and destroyed about sixty of the sheep. He, wh$n 
discovered what had happened, kept silence, and mentioned it Ip 
no one, purposing to buy others, and put them in*^ their place. 
This occurrence, however, did not escape the notice of the 
Apollonian s ; but as soon as they discovered it, having brought 
him to trial, they gave sentence that, for having fal^n asleep 
during his watch, hd should be deprived of sight. When they 
* H^esistraths means, ** leader of an army.'' 
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had blinded Evenius, from that time forward neither did their 
sheep bring forth, nor did the land yieM its usual fruit. An 
admonition was given them at Dodoncit and ©elphi, when they 
inquired of the prophets the cause of the present calamities ; they 
told them, that they had unjustly deprived Evenius, the keeper 
of the sacred sheep, of his sight ; for that they themselves had 
sent the wolves, and would not cease avenging him, until they 
should give such satisfaction for what they had done, as he 
liimself should cl\oose, and think sufficient : and' when they had 
done this, the gods themselves would give such a present to 
Evenius, that most men would pronounce him happy from possess- 
ing it.” 94.* This answer was delivered to them : and the 
Apollonians, having kept it secret, deputed some of their citizens 
to negotiate the matter ; and they negotiated it for them in the 
following manner. When Evenius was seated on a bench, they 
went and sat down by him, and conversed on different subjects, 
till at length they began to commiserate his misfortune, and 
having 1n this way artfully led him on, they asked, “ what repara- 
tioif he would choose, if the Apollonians were willing to give him 
satisfaction for what they had done.” He, not having heard of 
the oracle, made his choice, saying, ‘Hf any one would give him 
the lands of certain citizens,” naming those who he knew had the 
two best estates in ApoIIonia ; “ and besides these a house,” 
which he knew was the handsomest in the city ,* “ if put in 
possession of these,” he said, “ he would thenceforth forego his 
anger, and this reparation would content him.” He accordingly 
spoke thus ; and those who sat by him, immediately taking hold 
of his answer, said, ‘‘ the Apollonians make you this reparation for 
the loA of your eyes, in obedience to an oracle* they have 
receive.” He thereupon was very indignant, , on hearing the 
whole truth, as having been deceived ; but the Apollonians, 
having bou^it tl\em from the owrtcrs, gave him what he chose ; 
and immediately after this, he had the gift of divination implanted 
in him, so that he became celebrated. 

95, D«iphonus, who was the son of this Evenius, the 
Corinthians having brought him, officiated as diviner to the army. 
Yet I have heard this also, that Deiphoniis, having assumed the 
name of Evenius^s son, let out his Services for hire throughout 
Greece, though he was not really the son of Evenius. 96. When, 
■the^fore, the sacrifices were favourable to the Greeks, they , got 
their ships#under weigh from Delos for Samos : and when they 
were off Calami of the Ionian territory, having taken up their 
station there near the lem])le of Juno on that coast, they made 
rea<|y for an engagement. But the Persians, being informed that 
they were saving towards them, on their part also got the other 
ships under weigh for the continent, and permitted those of the 
Phoenicians to sail home. For on co#isultation, they determined 
not to com^J to an engagement by sea, because they thought they 
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were not equal. They, therefore, sailed away to the continent, 
tljat they might be under the protection of their land-forces that 
were at Mycalc, which b> the order of Xcixcs had been left 
behind by the rest of the «irmy, and guarded Ionia ; their number 
was sixty thousand ; "J'igr.incs commanded them, who surpassed 
the Persians in beauty and stature. * Under the protection of this 
army the coininiinders of the navy resolved, having fled, to draw 
their sliips on shore, and to throw up a rampart, as a defence for 
the sh'ps, and a place of refuge for themselves. 97. Having 
taken this resolution, they got under weigh : and having passed 
by the temple of the Eumenidcs in Mycale, they came to the 
Cra'son and Scolopois, where is a temple of Eleiisinian Ceres, 
which Phili Bins, son of Pasicles, built, w ho accompanied “ Neleus, 
son of Codrus, for the purpose of founding Miletus : there they 
drew their ships on shore, and threw up a rampart of stone and 
wood, having cut down the fruit-trees, and around the rampart 
they drove in sharp stakes. They made preparations to stain a 
siege, and to gain a victory, both one and the other ; for they 
made their preparations deliberately. 

98. The Greeks, when they learnt that the barbarians had gone 
to the continent, were vexed that they had escaped ; and w'cre in 
doubt what to do, whether they should return home, or sail to the 
Hellespont : at length they determined to do neither of these, but 
to sail to the continent ; having therefore prepared for a sea-fight 
both boarding-ladders, and all other things that were necessary, 
they sailed to Mycale. When they were near the camp, and no 
one was seen ready to meet them, but they beheld the ships 
drawn up within the fortification, and a numerous land-force 
disposed along the beach, thereupon Leo tych ides, advancing first 
in a ship, and nearing the beach as much as possiblo,"»made 
proclamation by a herald to the lonians, saying, Men of Ionia, as 
many of you as hear me, attend to what 1 say j for the Persians 
will understand nothing of the advice 1 give you. When we 
engage, it behoves every one first of all to remember Liberty ; 
and next the watch-word, Hebe ; and let him who does tiot hear 
this, learn it from those whd do hear.” The meaning of diis 
proceeding was the same as that of Thcmisloclcs at Artcnlisium 5 
for either these words, bciftg concealed from the barbarians, 
would induce the lonians to revolt, or if they should be reported 
to the barbarians, would make them distrustful of the Greeks.* 
99. Leotychides, having made this suggestion, the Grecians in the 
next place did as follows : putting their ships to shore thev landed 
on the beach, and drew up in order of battle. But the Persians, 
wher they saw the Greeks preparing themselves for action^ nnd 
knew that they had admonished the lonians, in the first place 
suspecting that the Samians favoured the Greeks, took away their 
arms ; for when tjie Athenian captives, whom, being left %in 
Attica, the forces of Xerxes had taken, arrived in the ships of the 
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barbarians, having ransomed them all, they sent them back to 
Athens, furnishing them with provisions foi* the voyage ; on this 
account they were under no slight suspicion, haning redeemed five 
hundred of the enemies of Xerxes. In the next place, the passes 
that lead to the heights of Mycale they appointed the Milesians t® 
guard, because forsooth they were best acquainted with th« 
country, but they did it for this purpose, that they might be at a 
distance from the army. Those of the lonians, tjien, who they 
suspected might attempt something new if they had the power, 
the Persians took such precautions against } and they themselves 
brought their bucklers together, to serve as a rampart. 

100. When, thefefore, the Greeks were prepared, they advanced 
towards the barbarians ; and as they were marching, a rumour 
flew through the whole army, and a herald's staff was seen lying 
on the beach : the rumour that spread among them was this, thiu 
the Greeks had fought and conquered the army of Mardonius in 
Bfjeotia. Thus the interposition of heaven is manifest by many 
plain signs ; since on this same day on which the defeat at 
Plataea took place, and when that at Mycale was just about to 
happen, a rumour reached the Greeks in this latter place ; so that 
the army was inspired with much greater courage, and was more 
eager to meet danger. loi. There was also this other co- 
incidence, namely, that there was a temple of Eleusinian Ceres 
iiear both the engagements. For at Platasa, as I have already 
said, the battle took place near the temple of Ceres ; and »at 
Mycale it was about to happen in like manner. The rumour that 
a victory had been obtained by the Greeks under Pausanias, 
turned out to be correct j for the battle of Platisa was fought 
while it ^as yet early in the day, and that of Mycare towards 
evening ; *and that both happened on the same day of the same 
month, rwt long afterwards became manifest on inquiry. Before 
the rumour reached them, great alar^n prevailed amongst them, 
not so much fexf themselves, as for the Greeks, lest Greece should 
stumble in the contest with Mardonius. When, however, this 
report dew amon^t them, they advanced with greater readiness 
and alacrity. Accordingly the Greeks and the barbarians 
hastened to the battle, as both the islands and the Hellespont 
were held Out as the reward of victory. 

102. The Athenians, and those who were drawn up next them, 
forming about half the army, had to advance along the shore 
ground ; but the Lacedaemonians, and those drawn 
up near then?, along a ravine and some hills. So that whilst 
the Lacedaemonians were making a circuit, those in the other, 
wing were already engaged. Now, so long as the bucklers of the 
Sietsians remained standing, they defended themselves strenuously, 
and had not the worst of the battle ; but when ihe Athenians and 
those next them, having mutually encouraged one another, in order 
that the victory might belong to them, and not 
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monians, applied with more vigour to the battle, then the face of 
affairs immediately changed ; for having broke through the buck- 
lers, tljey fell in a body on the Persians ; and they having sustained 
their attack and defended themselves for a considerable time, at 
last fled to the fort ideation. The Athenians, Corinthians, Sicy- 
onians, and Treezenians, for thus they were drawnupin order, follow- 
ing close upon them, rushed into the fortification at the same lime. 
When, therefore, the fortification was taken, the barbarians no 
longer thought of resisting, but all except the Persians betook 
themselves to flight ; they, in small detachmenis, fought with the 
Greeks who were continually rushing within the fortification. 
And of the Persian gcneials, two made their escape, and two died. 
Artayntes and Ithramii^es, commanders of the naval forces, 
escaped ; but Mardontes, and Tigranes, general of the land army, 
died fighting. 103. While the Persians were still fighting, the 
Lacedaemonians and those with them came up, and assisted in 
accomplishing the rest. Of the Greeks themselves many fell on 
this occasion ; both others, and especially the Sicyonians, and their 
general Pcrilaus. The Samians, who were in the canfp of the 
Medcs, and had been deprived of their amis, as soon as they saw 
the battle turning, did all they could, wishing to help the Greeks ; 
and tlie rest of the lonians, seeing the Samians lead the way, 
thereupon revolted from the Persians and attacked the barbarians. 

104. The Milesians had been appointed to guard the passes for th^ 
PCTsinns, in order for their safety, to the end that, if that should 
befall them which did befall them, they might, havingguides, get safe 
to the heights of Mycale. The Milesians accordingly had been 
ap pointed to this service for this reason, and in order that, by 
being pre‘sent in the army, they might not form any new design. 
They, however, did every thing contrary to what was ordered ; both 
guiding them in their flight by other ways which It^i to the 
enemy, and at last themselves became most hostile in slaying 
them. Thus Ionia revolted a second timef fronii the Persians. 

105. In this battle of the Greeks, the Athenians most distinguished 
themselves ; and of the Athenians, Hermolycus, son of Euthynus, 
who had practised in the pancratium : it befell this Hermolycus 
after these events, when there was war between the Athenians and 
the Carystians, to die fighting at Cyrnus of the Carystian territory, 
and to be buried at Ger'kstus. .After the Athenians, the Corin- 
thians, Treezenians, and Sicyonians distinguished themselvfes. 

106. When the Grecians had killed most of the barbarians, 
fighting and others flying, they burnt the ships and*the whole for- 
tification, having first brought out all the booty on the beach ; and 
they found several chests of money, and having burnt the fortifica- 
tion and the ships they sailed away. The Greeks, havin^arrive^ 
at Samos, consulted about transplanting the lonians, an^m what 

* The lonians were first subjugated by Harpagus (i, 164, afterwards , 
revolted {v. 28), and were again reduced (vl. 32). 
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part of Greece, of which they themselves were masters, it wodld be 
best to settle in fendin/i to leave Ionia to the barbarians : for it 

was clearly impossible for them to protect ai^d guard the loniansfor 
ever ; and if they did not protect them, they h^d no hope that the 
Ionian^ would escape unpunished by the Persians. Upon this ii 
seemed expedient to the men of rank among the Peloponnesians 
to remove the marts of the Grecian nations that had sided with 
the Medes, and give their territory to the lonians to inhabit ; but 
it did not appear at all expedient to the Athenians that the lonians 
should be removed, or that the Peloponnesians should give advice 
respecting their colonics. However, as they opposed, the*Peiopon- 
nesians readily gave way : and accordingly they took into the 
alliance the Sianiians, Chians, Lesbians, and other islanders, who 
were then serving with the Greeks, binding them by pledges and 
oaths that they would remain firm and not revolt : when they had 
bound them by oaths, they set sail to destroy the bridges, 'for 
they expected to find them still stretched across : accordingly they 
sailed to the Hellespont. 

107, The barbarians who fled, and were shut up in the heights 
of Myc 51 e, not many in number, got safe to Sardis, But as they 
vvciti marching, on their way Masistes, son of Darius, having been 
present at the defeat, uttered many hard words to the general 
Artayntes ; saying, amongst other things, that he was more 
cowardly than a woman, for having commanded the army in such 
a manner, and that he deserved the most extreme punishment, for 
having brought mischief on the king's house. Now among the 
Persians to be called more cowardly than a woman is the greatest 
affront : he, therefore, when he had heard a good deal, being ex- 
ceedingly indignant, drew his scymetar upon Masistes. But 
Xenagoras, son of Praxilaus, a Halicarnassian, who stood behind 
ArtayntSs, perceiving him rushing forward, seized him round the 
middle and having lifted him up, threw him on the ground ; and 
in the mean while the guards of ]\J[asistes came to his assistance. 
Xenagoras dyi this, thereby laying an obligation both on Masistes 
himself, and on Xerxes, by saving his brother ; and for this action 
Xe^Agoras received the government of all Cilicia, as the gift of 
the ki ngj» While they were marching on the road, nothing more 
than this occurred, but they arrivefl at Sardis. At Sardis the 
king happened to be from the time when he fled thither from 
Athens, after his failure in the sea-fighL 

^ 108. While he was at Sardis he fell in love with the wife of 
Masistes, who also was there ; but when she could not be moved 
by sending ^to solicit her, and he did not offer violence, out of 
regard for his brother Masistes ; (and this same circumstance 
restrained the woman, for she well knew that she would not meet 
with violence j) thereupon Xerxes, being shut out from any other 
resource, brought about the marriage of his. son Darius with the 
daughter of this woman and Masistes j thinking that he should 
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get possession of her if he did thus. Having, therefore, concluded 
the man iage, and performed the usual ceremonies, he departed for 
Susa. When he arrived there, he introduced the wife of Darius 
into his own housef^ and then his passion for the wife of Masistes 
ceased ; and having changed his inclinations, he fell in love, and 
succeeded, with the wife of Darius, the daughter of Masistes : the 
name of this woman was Artaynte. 109. In course of time the 
matter was discovered in the following manner. Amestris, the 
wife of Xerxes, having woven a large, various-coloured, and 
beautiful mantle, presented it to Xerxes, and he, being delighted, 
put it on, and went to Artaynte. Being pleasect* also with her, he 
bid her ask whatever she pleased as a reward for the favours she 
had granted him, for that she should have whatever she asked. 
Thereupon, for it was fated that misfortune should befall the 
whole family by her means, she said to Xenxes, “ Will you give 
me whatever I shall ask of you He, imagining she would ask 
for any thing rather than what she did, promised and swore ; and 
she, when he had sworn, boldly asked for the mantle. Xerxes 
used every expedient, not wishing to give it ; for no othet; reason 
than that he was afraid of Amestris, lest having before suspected 
what was going on, he should thus be deteej^d ; he therefore 
offered her cities, and a vast quantity of gold, and an army, 
which no one but herself should command : but an army is a 
common Persian gift. However, as he could not persuade her, 
he gave her the mantle ; and she, being overjoyed with the 
pre‘ient, wore it, and prided herself in it ; and Amestris was 
informed that she had it. 110. Having learnt what had been 
(lone, she was not angry with the woman herself ; but believing 
that her mother was the cause, and that she had done this, she 
planned the destruction of the wife of Masistes. Haviijg there- 
fore watched the time when her husband Xerxes should give the 
royal feast ; (this feast is prepared once a year, on the'^day on 
which the king \vas born ; ar.d the name of this feast is, in the 
Persian language, “ tycta,” and in the (Grecian language, “ perfect ; 
and then only the king washes his head with soap, and makes 
presents to the Persians ;) Amestris then, having watched that 
day, asked Xerxes to give ^er the wife of Masistes. con-< 
sidered it a dreadful and cruel thing first of all to give up the wife 
of his brother, and next, oqe who was innocent of what pad taken 
place ; for he understood why she made this request. 

Ill, At last, however, as she persisted, and being consfrainf d br 
custom, for it is not allowed for any petitioner to be denied whea 
the royal feast is spread, he therefore very reluctantly"granted her 
request ; and having delivered the woman to her, he did as follows. 
He bade her do what she pleased, and then, having sent for hi$ 
brother, spoke thus : Masistes, you are the son of Darius., and 
xnj brother, and, mofeove^ you are also a brave man, CohabiL 
then, no longer with the wife you now have 3 and instead of her 1 will 
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give you my own daughter. Cohabit with her ; but the wife whom 
you now have, as it does not seem well to*nie, no longer retain/ 
Masistes, astonished at what was said,* answ^ed, Sire, what 
mischievous language do you hold to me, bidding m^put away 1 
wife, by whom I have three young sons, and daughters, of whoi> 
you have married one to your own son, and this wife too is verj 
much to my mind ; you bid me put away her, and marry your own 
daughter ? I, however, 0 king, though I deem it a great honour 
to be thought worthy of your daughter, will do neither of Jthese 
things ; and do not you use force in your desire to accomplish 
this end. Some other man, not inferior to me, will he found for 
your daughter ; but let me cohabit with my own wife.” Such was 
the answer he gave ; but Xerxes in a rage replied, ‘‘ Masistes, you 
have thus done for yourself ; for neither will I give you my 
daughter in marriage, nor shall you any longer cohabit wdth your 
present one ; that so you may learn to accept what is offered.” 
He, when he heard this, withdrew, having said this much : “ Sire, 
you have not yet taken away my life.” 112. In the intermediate 
time^ while Xerxes was in conference with his brother, Amestris, 
having sent for the bo^-guards of Xerxes, mutilated the wife of 
Masistes : having cut off her breasts, she threw them to the dogs, 
and also her nose, ears, and lips ; and then, having cut out her 
tongue, she sent her home thus mutilated. 113. Masistes, who 
had not yet heard anything of this, but suspecting some evil had 
befallen him, rushed home in great haste ; and seeing his wife 
utterly destroyed, he thereupon consulted with his sons, and set 
out with them and some others for Bactria, designing to induce 
the Bactrian district to revolt, and to do the king all tl]e mischief 
he could f which, in my opinion, would have happened, if he had 
been beforehand in going up to the Bactrians and Sacae ; for they 
were attached to him, and he was governor of the Bactrians. But 
Xerxes, being informed of his intentions, sent an army after him, 
and slew him, •and his sons, and his forces upon the way. Such 
were the circumstances respecting the amour of Xerxes ^nd the 
dedth of I^asistes. 

1 14* The Greeks having set out from» Mycale towards ihe Helles- 
pont, beit\g overtaken by a storm, anchored near Lectis, and from 
thence they went to Abydos, and fouad the bridges broken in 
j^es, which they expected to find stretched across ; and for 
tffi reason chiefly they came to the Hellespont. Upon this the 
'Peloponnesiaps with Leotychides determined to sail back to 
Greece ; but the Athenians and their commander Xanthippus 
resoh^id to stay there and make an attempt on the Chersonesus. 
The fbiriner therefore sailed away ; but the Athenians, having^ 
crpssail ever from Abydos to Chersonesus, besieged Sestos. 115. 
To this Sestos, as being the strongest fortress in these parts, when 
they heard tliat the Greeks were ^iTivedj»in the Hellespont, there 
came^together*men from other neighbouring places, and among 
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others, CEobazus a Persian from Cardia, who had had all the 
materials of the bridges conveyed thither. Native .^olians occu- 
pied it, and there^were \vith them Persians, and a great body of 
other allies. 116. Xerxes’ viceroy Artayctes ruled. over this dis- 
trict, a Persian wicked and impious, who had even deceived tlie 
king, on his march to Athens, by secretly taking away from Elseus 
the treasures of Protesilaus, son of Iphiclus. For in EliBuS of the 
Chersonesus is a sepulchre of Protesilaus, and a precinct around 
it, where were "great treasures, both gold and silver vessels, and 
brass*, and robes, and other offerings, which Artayctes plundered 
by permission of the king. By speaking as follows, he deceived 
Xerxes : “ Sire, there is here the habitation of a certain Grecian, 
who having carried arms^in your territories, met with a just pun- 
ishment and perished. Give me this man’s house, that every one 
mny learn not to carry arms against your territory.” By saying 
this he would easily persuade Xerxes to give him the man’s house, 
as he had no suspicion of his intentions. He said that Protesilaus 
had carried arms against the king’s territory, thinking thus : the 
Persians consider that all Asia belongs to them and the*reigning 
monarch. When, however, the treasures were granted he catried 
them away from Elasus to Scstos, and sowed part of the precinct, 
and pastured it ; and whenever he went to Elseus, he used to lie 
with women in the sanctuary. At this time he was besieged by 
the Athenians, neither being prepared for a siege, nor expecting 
the, Greeks ; so that they fell upon him somewhat unawares. 117. 
But when autumn came on, as they were engaged in the siege, and 
the Athenians were impatient at being absent from them own 
country, and not able to take the fortification, they besought their 
leaders to* take them back ; they, however, refused, until either 
they should take the place, or the people of Atheifs should 
recall them ; accordingly, they acquiesced in the presentn^tate of 
things. 

1 18. In the mean while those who were within tjie fortification 
were reduced to the last extremity, so that they boiled and ate the 
cords of their beds ; and when they had these no longer, then 
the Persians, and Artayctes and CEobazus, made their ^escape by 
night, descending by the bkek of the fortification, where it was 
most deserted by the enemy. When it was day, the Chersonesiatts 
from the towers made knoivn to the Athenians what had happened 
and opened the gates ; and the greater part of them went in pursvi^^ 
but some took posse^ision of the city. 119. As CEobazus w&s flas* 
ing into Thrace, the Apsinihian Thracians seized him, and sacrificed 
him to Plistorus, a god of the country, according to their custom ; 
but those who were with him they slaughtered in another manner. 
Those with Artayctes, who bad taken to flight the last, when tht^ 
were overtaken a little above -dIgos-Potami, having defended them- 
selves for a considerable time, some were killed, and others taken 
alive, and the Greeksi having put them in bonds, conveyed tl^m tC 
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Sestos ; and with them ihcy took Artayctes bound, hknself antf 
his son. 120. It is related by the Chersonitac, that the following 
prodigy occurred to one of the guards as Ife was broiling salt-fish ; 
the falt-fish .lying on the fire leapt and quifcred like fish just 
caught ; and the persons who stood around were amazed ; but 
Artayctes, when he saw the prodigy, having called the man who 
was broiling the salt-fish, said, Athenian friend, be not afraid of 
this prodigy, for it has not appeared to you ; but Protesilaus, who 
is in Elaeus, intimates to me, that though dead add salted, he has 
power from the .gods to avenge himself on the person that has 
injured him. Now, therefore, I wish to make him reparation, and 
instead of th^ riches which I took out of his temple, to repay one 
hundred talents to the god ; and for, myself and my children, I 
will pay t\vo hundred talents to the Athenians, if I survive.” By 
offering this, he did not persuade the general, Xanthippus ; for. the 
Elaeans, wishing to avenge Protesilaus, begged that he might be 
put to death, and the mind of the general himself inclined thnt 
way. Having, therefore, conducted him to that part of the shore 
where *Xerxes bridged over the pass, or, as others say, to a hill 
above the city of Madytus, they nailed him to a plank and hoisted 
him aloft, and his son they stoned before the eyes of Artayctes. 
121. Having done these things, they sailed back to Greece; 
taking with them other treasures and the materials of the bridges, 
in order to dedicate them in the temples ; and during this year 
nothing more was done. 

X22. Arternbares, the grandhrther of this Artayctes w'ho was 
hoisted aloft, was the person who originated a remark which the 
Persians adopted and conveyed to Cyrus, in these terms : “ Since 
Jupiter has given the sovereign power to the Persians^ and among 
men, tef you, O Cyrus, by overthrowing Astyages ; as we possess 
a smail territory, and that rugged, come, let us remove from this, 
and take possession of another, better. There are many near our 
confines, an 4 many at a distance! By possessing one of these, 
we shall be more admired by most men ; and it is right that those 
\vho bear rule should do so ; and when shall we have a better 
opportunity, than when we have the command of many nations, 
and of all Asia?” Cyrus having* heard these words, and not 
admiring the proposal, bade them do so ; but when he bade them 
he warned them to prepare hencefortvard not to rule, but to be 
piled over ; for that delicate men spring from delicate countries, 
for that it is not given to the same land to lyoduce excellent fruits 
and men valiant in war. So that the Persians, perceiving ihcir 
error, withdrew and yielded to the opinion of Cyrus ; and they 
chose rather to live in a barren country, and to command, than to 
cultivate fertile plains, and be the slaves of others. 


THE END. 
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Aluta, the Venus of the Arabians, ii. 131 
Alopecoe, a village in Ajtica, v. 63 
Alpeni, a town near I hermopylae, vii. 
176, 229 

Alpheus, and Maron, vii. 227 
Alpis, a river falling into the fttee, iv. 49 
Alus, a city of 'I'hessaly, vii. 173, 197 
Alyettes, king of Sardis, i. 16^2, 23, 
73* 74* 91* 92 

Amasls, king of Egypt, i. 30, 77, 18^, 
ii, 154, 161-163, 169, 172-176^ 1787 
181, 182; iii. I, 10, 16, 39-43, 47 

, a Persian general* iv. 167, aoi, 
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Amathus, a city of Cyprus, v. 104-108 
Amathusians, v. 104, 114 
Amazons, in Scythia, iv. iio-ii7^sTr3l 
ix. 27 

Amestris, wife of Xerxes, vii 61, 114; 
ix, 108, m 
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Amiantus, vi. 127 

An)ilcar, king of Carthage, vii. 165-167 
Aminias, an Athenian captain, viii. 84, 

87. 93 

Annnocles of Sepia*^, vii. 190 
Amitres, or Ithamitres, a Persian gen- 
eral, viii. 130 

Ammon, a Libyan oracle, i. 46 ; ii. 32,55 
Ammonians, a Libyan pi ople, 11. 32, 42 ; 

ni. 25, 26; iv. lit, 185 
Amomphareius, a Sjiartan, ix. 53-57, 
7L ^5 

Amorges, a Persian general, i. 121 
Ampe, a city on tJie Y<e(l Sea, vi. 20 
Ampelus, a promontory of I'orone, vii. 
122 

Ainphiaraus, father of Amphilochus, iii, 

’ ■ , his oracular temple at 

Thelxis, i. 46, 49, 52; viii, 134 
Amphicae, a city of l^hocis, viu. 33 
Amphicrl?tes king of Samos, 111. 59 
Amp«hictyons, seat and council of, ii. 

180 ; V. 62 ; vii. 208, 213, 228 
Amphilocims, son of Aniphiaraus, iii. 
91 ; vii. 91 

Amphilytus, a seer, i. 62 
, Auiphimnestus, of Epulamnus, vi. 127 
Amphion, of Corinth, v. 92 
Amphipolis, v. 126; vii. 114 
Amphissa, a city of the I^ocrians, viii. 32 
Amphitryon, lather of Hercules, ii. 43 ; 

V. 59 ; vi. 53 

Ampracia, a city of Epirus, viii. 47 ; 
ix. 28, ‘it 

Amyntas, son of ALeias, v. 17- 21, 94; 
vii. 17J; viii, 136, 139 

son of Bubares, viii, 136 

Amyrgian Scytliians, vii. 64 
Amyris, called the sage, vi. 127 
Apiyrtseus, king of Egypt, ii. 140 ; iii. 
^5. 

Amytbeon, father of Melampus, ii. 49 
Anacharsis, a Scythian sage, iv. 46, 76, 
77 

Anacreon, the poet, iii. 121 
J^actorians, of Epinis, i.x. 28, 65 
Anaphes, leader of the Cissians, vii. 62 
Anaphlystus, a village of Attica, iv. 99 
Anaua, a city*of Phrygia, vii. 30 
Anaxagoras, i. 103 ; ii. 21 ; iii. 108 
Anaxander, son of Eurycrates, vii. 204 
Anaxandrides, king of Sparta, i. 67 ; v. 
, <391^ X ; vii. 204, 205 
■ sonof Theopompus, viii, 

13* 

Anaallaus. son of Archidamus, viii. 131 


Anaxilaus, tyrant of Rhegfum, vi. 23 ; 
vii. 165 

Anchimolihs, a Spartan, v. 63 
Andrea^, ancestor of Clisthenes, vii. 126 
Andrians, viii. 66, xii 
Androbulus, father of Timon, vii. 161 
Androcrates, a hero, ix. 25 
Androdamas, father of Theomestor, viii. 
85; ix. 90 

Andromeda, wife of Perseus, vii. 61, 150 
Androphagi, iv. 18, 102, 106, 119, 125 
Androsphinxcs, ii. 175 ' 

Andros, one of the Cyclades, iv. 33 ; v. 
31, 33 ; viii. Ill 

Anen^tus, father of Sperthias, vii. 134 

son of Sperthias, vii. 137 

Angit6;«, a river flowing into the Stry- 
mon, vii. 113 ' 

Angrus, a river of Illyria, iv. 49 
Anopoea, a mountain path at Thermo- 
pylae, vii. 2 t 6 
Antacaeus, a fish, iv. 53 
Antagoras, of Coos, father of Hegeto- 
rides, ix. 76 

Antaudrus, acityof Troas, v. 26; vii. 42 
Anthela, a city near '1 hermopylse, vii. 
176, 200 

Anthemus, a city of Macedonia, v. 94 
Anthylia, a city of Egypt, ii. 98 
Antichares, an Elian, v. 43 
Anticyra, a city of Thessaly, vii. 198 
Antidorus, a Lemnian, viu. ii 
Antiochus, father of Tisamenes, ix. 33 
Antipater, a 1 hasian, vp. 118 
Antiphemus, general of the Lindians, 

vii. 153 

Anysis, king of Egypt, ii. 137, 140 

5 , a city of Egypt, ii. 137, 166 

Anysus, father of Tetramnestus, vii. 98 
Aparytes, a people of Asia, iii. 91 
Apaturian festival, i. 147 
Aphetai, a port of Magnesia, vii. 193 ; 

viii. 4, 6 

Afihidnse, a town of Attica, viii. 125 ; ix. 
73 

Ap^rodisias, an island on the coast of 
Libya, iv. 169 

Aphthis, a district in Egypt, ii. 166 
Aphytis, ancity of Pallene, vii. 123 
Apia, a Scythian divinity, iv. 59 
Apidanus, a river of 'Ihessaly, vii. X29» 
196 

Apis, an Egyptian god, ii. 153 ; iii. 27 
Apollo, the Egyptian Orus, ii. 83, 144, 
iSS* * 5 ^ I* * 5 * 15^ I 2^* Isme- 
nian, i. 52, 93 ; v, 59. Ptoan, viii. 
135- Scythian, iv. 59; Triopian, i. 144 
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Yipollonta oi\ the Eiixine, iv. ^ 

— on the Ionian gulf, ix. 92, 93 

ApoUophanes, father of Bisaites, vi. 26 
Apries, king of Egypt, 161, USg ; iv. 
^59 

Apsinthians. or Absinthians, a people of 
riirace, vi. 34; ix. 119 
Apulia, iii. 13^ ; iv. 99 
Arabia, ii. 8, 12; iii. 107, 112; iv. 39: 
vii. 69 

Arabians, i. 198 ; iii. 8, 9, 86, 88, 97; 
vii, 69,, 86 

Arabian gulf, ii. 11 ; iv. 39 
Aratus, a river of Scytliia, iv. 48 
Araxes, a river of Scythia, i. 126, 202, 
205; iii. 36; iv. II, 40 • 

Arcadians, i. 66, 146 ; ii. 171 ; v. 49 ; 

vi. 74; vii. 202; viii. 26. 73 
Arcesilaus, son of Bat t us, iv. 159 

^ son of Batiusthe lame, iv. 162 

Archander, son of Achcens, ii. yS 

, a city in Egypt, ii. 97 

Archelaeans, a tribe of Sicyon, v. 68 
Archelaus, of Sparta, vii. 204 
Archestratidas, a Samian, ix. 90 
Archias, a Spartan, iii. 55 

■ — a Samian, iii. 55 
Archidamus, of Sparta, vui. 131 
Archidice, a courtesiin. ii. 135 
Archilochus, a Parian poet,*i. 12 
ArderiJea, a town of Assyria, 1 . 185 

in Cissia, vi. 114 

Ardys, king of Sardis, i. 15 
Areopagus, viii. 52 
Argadas, son of*Ion, v. 66 
Argasus, king of Macedonia, viii. 139 
Arganthonius, king of Tartessus, i. 163 
ArgeandOpis, Hyperborean virgins, iv. 

35 * 

Argta, wife of Aristodemus, vi. 52 
Argil us, a city of Bisaltia, vii. 115 
Argiopius, near the Asepus, ix. 57 
Argippoei, a people bordering on Scy- 
thia, iv. 23 • 

Argives, people of Peloponnesus, i. 61, 
82; iii. 131 ; V. 86; vi, 78, 83, 92,1)3 ; 

vii. 148-152 ; ix. 27, 35 

Argo, theship of Jason, iv. 179; vii. 193 
Argolis, in Peloponnesus, i, f2 
Argonauts, companions of Jason, i. 3; 
iv. 145, 179 

Argos, city of Peloponnesus, i. 1; v, 
67 ; vi. 83 ; vii. 150 
Argus* a hero, vi, 80 
Anabignes, son of Darius, ijl 97 ; viii. 
83 

Ariantas, a Scythian king, iv. 8x 


Ariaplthes, a Scythian king, iv. 76, 7G 
Ariareimnes, a Persian, viii. 90 
Aridolis, tyrant of Alabanda* vii. 195 
Arians, a people of Asia, iii. 93. Ancient 
name of the Medes,*vii. 62, 66 
Anmaspians, a people of northern Eu- 
rope, iii. 1 16 : iv. 13 
Arimnestas, a Plataean, ix. 72 
Ariomardus, general of theCaspians, vii. 
67 

^ son of Darius, vii, 78 

Arion, a poet, i. 23, 24 
Ariphron, father of Xantippus, vi, 131, 
134 ; vii. 33 ; viii, 1^31 
Arisba, a city of I^sbos, 151 
Aristagoras, tyrant of Cyme, iv. 138 ; 
V. 37. 38 

of Cyzicus, iv. 138 

tyrant of Miletus, v. 30-51, 

94, 98, 100, 124, 126 ; vii. 8 

, father of Hegesistratus, ix. 

90 

Aristeas, a poet of Proconnesus, iv* 13- 

n 

, a Corinthian, vii. 137 

Aristides, the Just, an Athenian, vii. 79, 
82; viii. 79, 81, 95; ix. 28 
Aristocrates, father of Casambus, vi. 73 
Aristocyprus, king of SoUas, v. 113 
Aristodemus, king of Sparta, iv. 1475 
vi. 52 ; vii. 204 ; viii. 131 
a Spartan, vii. 229, 231 ; ix. 

71 

Aristodicus, of Cyme, i. 158, 159 
Aristogiton and Idarniodius, ». 55 ; vii. 
109, 123 

Aristolaides, an Athenian, 
Anstomachus, father of AristodemuSi 

vi. 52; vii. 204; viu.jj3i 
Ariston of Byzantium, iv. 138 

king of Sparta, i. 67; vi. 6i-6j, 

Aristonice, the Pythian, vii ^4# 
Aristonymus of Sicyon, vii. 126 
Aristopnantus, father of Cobon, vl 66 
Aristophilides, king of Tarentum, Hi 
136 

Arizanti, a Median tribe, I. loi 
Arizua, a Persian prince, vii. 82 
Armenians, i. 194 ; Hi. 93^ V. 49; vii. 73 
Armenius, Mount, i. 7a 
Arpoxais, ancestor of the Scythians, hr* 
S. 6 

Arsamenes, son of Darius, vii; 
Arsames. grandfather of Darius, i. 209$ 

vii. II, 224 

Arsanes, son of Darios, vii. 66 
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Artabanus, uncle of Xerxe3, iv. 83 ; vii. 

10, Ti, 17, 46 -S 3 » 66, 67, 75 
Artabates, a Persian, vii. 65 
Artabuzanes, eldest son of Darius, vii. 2 
Arlabazus, a Persian general, vii. 66; 

viii. 126-129 ix. 41, 66, 89 
Artaco, a city of the Propontis, iv. 14 ; 

Artncfiies, a Persian general, vii. 117, 
122 

Artvichious, father of Artayntes, viii. 130 
father of Otasph, vii. 63 
Artoeans, ancient naiiie of the I^crsians, 

vi. 98; vii. 61 

Artseus, father of A^tachneus, vii. 22 

father of Azanes, vii. 66 

Artanes, brother of Darius, vii. 224 

, a river of Thrace, iv. 49 

Artaphernes, brother of Darius, v. 23, 
25 » 30-32. 73 . 100. 123 ; vi. i. 4 

— ■, son of Artaphernes, Persian 

general at Marathon, vi. 94, 116 ; vii. 
10. 74 ’ 

Ai taxerxe.s, son of Xerxes, vi. 98 ; vii. 
106, T51 

Artayctes, a Persian general, vii. 33, 78; 

ix. ti6, 118-120 

Artayuta, niece of Xerxes, ix. 108 
Artayntes, a Persian admiral, viii. 130 ; 
ix. 102, 107 

Artazostra, daughter of Darius, vl 43 
Arterabares, aMede, i. 114-116 

, a Persian, ix. 122 

Artemisia, queen of l lalicarnassus, vll. 

99; viii. 68, 87, 88, 93, 101-T03 
Artemisiujn, a port of Euboea, iV. 35 ; 

vii, 175, 176, 195 ; viii. 9-11, 14-17 
Artimpatfa, Scythian Venus, iv. 59 
Artiscus, a Scythian river, iv. 92 
Artochmes, soUf^n-lawof Darius, vii. 73 
Artontes, father of Bagneus, iii, 128 

— — , son of Mardonius, ix. 84 

Artybius, a Persian commander, v, 108, 

ito « ** 

Artyntes, a Persian general, vii. 67; 
viiiv 130^ 

Artyphius, brother of Arioraardus, vii. 
67 

iPyst^e, daughter of Cyrus, iii. 88 ; 
vii, 09 

Aryandes, prefect of Egypt, iv. 166, 
167, 200 

Aryenis* daughter of Alyattes, i. 74 
Asbyst^e, a Libyan people, iv, 170 
a city of Palestine, i, 105 
Asia,, wife of Prometheus, Iv. 45 
geography ot iv. 37-40 


A.sian tribe at Sardis, iv. 45 
Asias, son of Cotys, iv. 45 
Asinarius. vi. 68 

Asine, a aty of Peloponnesus, viii. 73 
Asonides, a cafitain of ACgina, vii. 18 1 
Asopians, a people of Bcuotia, ix. 15 
Asopodorus, a Theban commander, ix. 
69 

Asopus, a river of Boeotia, vi. 108 ; vii, 
199, 200, 216 ; ix. 15, 29, 43, 51 
Aspathines, a Persian prince, iii. 70, 78 ; 

vii. 97 

Assa, a city of Mount Athos, 'vii. 122 
Assesus, a town of the Milesians, i.»i9 
Assyria, i. 102, 106, 177 ; li. 17 ; iv. 39 
Assyrians, i. 95, 102, 103, 106, 177 ; ii. 
141 ; vii. 62, 63 

Astacus, father of Melanippus, v. 67 
Aster, father of Anchimolms, v. 63 
Astrabacus, a hero of Sparta, vi. 69 
Astyages, king of the Medes, i. 46, 73- 
75, 107, 108, 123, 127-130, 139 
Asychis, king of Egypt, ii. 136 
Atarantes, a Libyan people, iv. 184 
Atarbechis, a city of Egypt, ii. 141 
Atameus, or Atai ne.i, a city and territory 
of Mysia, i. i6o ; vi. 2S, 29 ; vii. 42 ; 

viii. 106 

Atarnes, a river of Thrace, iv. 49 
Athamas, son of /Eolus, vii. 197 
Athenades, a Trachinian, vii. 21^ 
Athenagoras, a Samian, ix. 90 
Athens a»(i Athenians, passim 
Athos, Mount, vi. 44, 95 ; vii, ai, 22 
Athribis, a district in Egypt, ii. 100 
Athrys, a river of Thrace, iv. 49 
Atlantes, or Atarantes, a people of 
Libya, iv. 184 
Atlantic Sea, i. 102 

Atlas, a river of Mount Haemus, iv. 49 

, Mount, iv. 184 

Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, iii, 68, 88, 
133. 134; vii. 2, 3 

Atramytteum, or Adramyttium,.a town 
of Troas, vii. 42 

Atridae, the sons of Atreus, vii. 20 
Atta^inus, a Theban, ix. 15, 86, 88 
Attica, i. 59 ; v. 76 ; ix. 13 
Attic people, i. $6 ; v. 87 ; vi. 138 
Atys, king of Sardis, i. 7, 94 ; vii. 27, 74 

, son of Croesus, i. 34-43 

Auchatae, a family oJf Scythians, iv. 6 
Augila, a country of Libya, iv, 172, i8si 
Auras, a river of Mount Haemus, iv. 49 
Auschism, a people of Libya, iv. 171 
Auses, a people of Libya, iv. j8o, 191 
Autesion, father of Theras, iv. *47 ; vi. st 
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XAtodicSs, a Plataean, ix. 85 
Automoli, a colony of Eigyptians, H. 30 
Autonous, and Phylacus, ^111^39 
Auxesia and Damia» v. 82, 83 ^ 

Axius, a river of Macedonia, vii ‘ 123 
Axus, a city of Crete, iv. 1 54 
Azanes, a Persian general, vii. 66 
Azen, in Arcadia, vi. 127 
Azins, a district in Libya, iv. 157, 169 
Azotus, a city of Syria, li. 157 


Babylon, i. 178-185, 192 ; iil. 158, 159 
Batiylonia, i. 193 

Babylonians, i. 77, 190-200 ; ii. 109 ; iii. 
I5‘>'t59 

Bacchus, Egyptian Osiris, ii. 42, 48, 123, 
144* 146 ; iii. 97; iv, 79. The Aiabian, 
iil. 8, 10. The Ethiopian, ii. 29. '1 he 
Grecian, ii. 49, 145, 146 ; in. 97 ; v. 
67; vi. 79, 108 ; vii. Ill 

, temple of, at Byzantium, iv. 87 

Bacchanalia, iv. 79 
Bacchiads of ('orinth, v. 92 
Bacis, predictions of, viii. 20, 77, 96 ; 
IX. 43 

Bactra, a city of As.syria, vi.9; ix. 113 
Bactna, a country of Asia, iv. 204 
Bactnans, vii. 68, 86 
Badres, or Bares, a Persian admiral, iv, 
i 67,*203 

Bagaeus, a Persian, son of Artontes, iil. 
128 

— , father of Mardontes, vii. 80 
Bagasaces, son of Artabanus, vii, 76 
Barca, a city of Libya, lii. 91 ; iv. 160, 
200, et seq. 

, a village of Boctria, iv. 204 

BarCiXans, in. 13, 91 ; iv. 164, 167, aow 
204 

Bares, see Badres 
Basilides, an Ionian, viii. 13a 
Battus, king of Cyrene, iv. 150, 155, 159 
— — , son of Arcesilaus, ii. 181 ,* 

XS9 

Battiadas, iv. 20a 

Belides, gates of Babylon, iii. ^55, ^58 
Belus, father of Ninus, 1. 7 

, father of Cepheus, vii. 61 

Bermion, a mountain of Macedonia, 
viii. 138 

Bessians, interpreters of Bacchus, vii. i it 
Bias of Priene, i. 27, 170 
— , brother of Melampus, ix. 34 
Bisaltes, son of Apollophanes, vi. 26 
Bisaltia, a region of Macedofiia, vii. 2x5; 
viii. 116 


Bisanthe, a city of the Hellespont, vii, 
137 

Bistones, a people of Thrace, vii. no 
Bistonis, a lake, vii. 109 
Bithynia, a province of Asia Minor, i. a3 
Bithynians, vii. 75 
Biton, and Cleobis, Argives, i. 31 
Bocl>eis, a lake of Phessaly, vii. 129 
Ba‘Otia, ii. 49; v. 57 
Boeotians, v. 74, 77, 79 ; vi. 108 ; vit 
202 ; viii. 34 ; ix. 08 
Boges, governor of Eton, vii. 107, 113 
Bolbitic mouth of* the Nile, ii. 17 
Boreas, son-in-law of the Athenians, 
vii. 189 

Borysthenes, a river of .Scythia, iv. 18, 
45 - 47. 53:"‘'»'d city, iv. 78 
Rorysthenians, iv. 17, 18, 53, 78 
Bo')phnrus, the ( inimenan, iv, 12, 28, too 

, thc'riiracian, iv. 83, 85, Bo, 

88 


Bottifpa, a region of M.icedonia, vii, 
123, 127, 185, viii. 127 
Brandiidce, 1., 46^ 92; 11. 159; v. j 56_^^ 
Brauron, a town of Attica, iv. 145 ; vl, 

Briantica, a region of Thrace, vii. 108 
Brigcs, Phrygians, viii. 73 
Brongus, a river flowing into the later, 
iv. .J9 

Brunrlusium, a city of Italy, iv. 99 
Bryges, a people of '1 hrace, vi. 45 ; vii, 

Bubares, a Persian, iv. 167 ; v. 21 ; vii. 
22; viii. 136 

Bubastis, a city of Egypt, ii. 67, 156, 
166 


156. 


-, the Egyptian DiaiSl, ii. 137, 


Bucolic mouth of the Nde, ii, 17 
Budians, a people of Media, i, loi 
of Scythia, iv. 21, io8, X09 


Bulis, a Spartan, vii, 134-J^ 

Bura, a city of Achaia, 11. 145 • 
Busaians, a people of Media, i. 101 
Busiris, a city and district of ‘Egypt, ii. 
59, 61, 165 

Butacides, father of Philip of Croten^ 
V. 47 , , 

Buto, a city of Egypt, ii. 59, 63, 75, 155 
Bybassla, a peninsula of tJaria, i. 174 
Byzantium, iv, 144 ; v. 26, 103 


Cabales, a people of Libya, iv. 
Cabalian Mconians, vn. 77 
Cabalians, a people of Asia Minor, Ul» 

90 
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Ciibiri, ii. 51 ; iii. 37 
Cadnicans of Peloponnesus, i. 56, 146 ; 
V. 57, 61 ; ix. 2/ 

Cadmus, son of Agenor, ii. 45, 49 ; iv. 

147 ; V- 57-59 

, of Coos, viii. 163, 164 

Cadytis, a city of Palestine, li. 159; iii. 5 
Caenis, ancestor of F^uon, v. 92 (2.) 
Caicus, a plain of Mysia, vi. 28 

, a river of Mysia, vii. 42 

Calact< 5 , on the coast of bicily, vi. 2a 
Calantian, Indians, ui. 97 
Calasiries, Egyptian wariiors, ii. 164- 
168 ; vii. 89 ; ix. 32 
Calchas, vii. 91*^ 

Calchedon, or Chalcedon, iv. 85, 144; v. 
26 

Callatebus, a city of I .ydia, vii. 31 
Calliadcs, an Athenian archon, \iii, 51 
Calihis, an IClian diviner, v. 44, 45 
— father of liipponicus, vi. 121, 

122 o 

“ — , son of Hipponicus, vii, 151 
C'alliciates, a Spartan, ix. 7a, 85 
Callimachus of Aphidna, vi. 109, 114 
f /.iHipides, a Scythian people, iv. 17 
Callipolis, a city of Siciiy, vii. 154 
CaUista, afterwards Thera, iv. 147 
Calydne, a city of Asia Minor, viii. 87 
Calyndian mountains, i. 172 
Calyndians, viii. 87 

Cainarina, a city of Sicily, vii. 154, 156 
Cambyses, father of Cyrus, i. 46, 107, 

112, 207 ; vii, II 

— — 5“. soti of Cyrus, ii. r, 208 ; iii. 1, 
4, 7-38, 44, 61-66, 89, 139, iBi; IV. 165 
Camicjj;}, a city ol Sicily, vii. 169, 170 
Camirus, a Dorian city, i, 144 
Campsa, a city of Crossa^a, vii. 123 % 

Cana, Mounf, in Mysia, vii. 42 
Canastraeiirn, promontory of Fallen^, vii. 

123 

Cand^auies, king of Sardis, i. 7-12 
^ father of Damasithymus, vii. 

98 . 

Canobic mouth of the Nile, ii, 15, 17, 

113. 179 

■Canobus, a city of Egypt, ii. 97 
Cafihareum, a promontory of Euboea, 

7 ft 

Cappadocia, i. 73 

Cappadocians, i. 71-73 ; v. 49 ; vii. 72 
Car, brother of Lydus and Mysus, i. 171 
Cpcmitis, a city of Scythia, iv. 59, 99 
Cardamyie, a town of Laconia, viii, 73 
CitJdia, a city of the Chersonese, vj. 33; 
Tti. |8 ; ix. XX 5 


Carenus, father of Evaenetus.-wii. 173. 

Caria, i. 142; vi. 25 a 

Carians, i. 28, 146, 171, 174; ii. 61, 152; 

iii. iv.yi; v. 1 17-120; vii. 93; viii, 

, 13 ?; 13s . 

Carina, a city of Mysia, vii. 42 
Carpathus, an island near Rhodes, iii. 45 
Carpis, a river flowing into the Ister, iv, 
49 

Carthage, iii. 119 

Carthaginians, i, *66 ; ii. 32 ; iii. 17, 19; 

IV. 43, 197 ; vii. 165, 167 
Caryanda, iv. 44 

Carystus, a city of Euboea, iv. 33 ; vi* 
99 ; viii, 112 

Car^stians, viii. 112, t 2I ; ix. 105 
C'asambus of /Egina, vi. 75 
Casius, Mount, in Arabia, ii. 6, 158 ; liL 
5 

Casmena, a city of .Sicily, vii. 155 
Caspaiyrus, a city of Pactyica, iii. loa ; 

iv. 44 

Caspian Sea, i. 20a, .'03 ; iv. 40 
Caspians, m. 92 , vii 67, 84 
Cassandane, wife of (.’yrus, ii. i ; iii. 2 
Cassiterides, western islands, iii 115 
Castuhan spring on Parnassus, viii. 39 
Casthanata, a city of Magnesia, vii. 183 
188 

Castor and roUu.x, ii, 43 ; vi. 127 
('atarractes, a river tributary, to the 
Mieaiider, vii. 26 
Catiarians, a Scythian tribe, iv. 6 
Caucasus, Mount, i. 104, 203, 204 ; iii. 
97 ; iv. 12 

Caiiconian Pylians, i. 147 ; iv. 148 
Caunus, a city of Caria, i. 172, 176; v, 
103 

Caustrobius, father of Aristeas, iv. 13 
Cayster, a river of Lydia, v. 100 
Cecrops, king of Atliens, viii. 44 
Celaenae, a city of Plirygia, vii. 26 
Celeas, an associate of Dorieus, v. 46 
^ Celts, a people of Europe, ii. 33; iv. 49 
Ceos, an island of the ^Egiiean sea, iv. 

35; V. 102 ; viii. 1, 46, 76 
(!ephallenia, an island of the loniati 
sea, ix. 28 

Cephencs, Persians, vii. 61 
Cepheuf, father of Andromeda, vii. Gf 
Cephissus, father of Tli)ia, vii. 178 

a river of Phocis, viii, 33 

Ceramic gulf, i. 174 
Cercasora, a city of Egypt, ii. 15, 17, 
97 

Ceres, Ihe E^tian Isis, ii. 59, 154 
Eleusinian, ix. 6a, 65, 97 
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(^IcedoRian^, or Calchedonians, fr. 
J44: V. 26; vi. 33 

Chalcidians of li^uboua, v, 74,' 77, 99 ; 

viii. J27; ix. 28 % 

ClKildaeans, a people of Assyria, vii. 63 

of Babylon, i. 381. 183 

Chalestra, a city of Macedonia, vii. 123 
C'hal>bians, of Asia Minor, i. 28 ; vii. 76 
C'liaradra, a city of Phocis, \ iii. 33 
Charaxus, brother of JSapplio, ii. 135 ; 
iv. 135 

Chanlaus «f Samos, iii 1.15 
CharilUis, son of Kunoinus, viii. 131 
Charopiiuis, brotlicr of Arhtnyoras, v. 

09 

Chemmis, a floating island in Kgyifi, ii. 
156 

a city of Egypt, ii. 91, 165 

Cheops, an Egyptian king, li. 124 
Chephren, an Egyptian king, ii. 127, 128 
ChiTasmes, a Persian, vii 78 
Chersis, father of Gorgus and Onesilus, 
V. 104; vii. 98 ; viii. n 
Chersonese of Thrace, vi. 33, 34, 39, 
140; ix. 1 18 

Chcrsoncsu.s 'I'rachea, iv. 99 

Chilaus, a Tegean, ix. 9 

Chilon, a Lacedaiinonian, i. 59 ; vi. 65 ; 

^ 235 

Chios, fs.city of Ionia, i. 18, 142, 160; 

li. 178; vi. 15, t6, 26, 31 ; viii. 132 
Clio.ispes, a river near Susa, i, 188 ; v. 
49. 52 

Choereate-s, a tribe at Sicyon, v. 68 
(Jhoerc.e, a city of Eviboca, vi. loi 
Choerus, father of Mieythus, vii. 170 
Chorasmians, a people of Asia, ui. 93, 
117; vil 66 

Chromius, an Argive, i. 82 
Ciconians, a people of Thrace, vii. 59, 
ToS, 110 

Cilicia, a country of Asia, ii. 17, 34 ; 

iii. 90; V. 52 ; ix, 107 
Cilicians, i. 28, 72 ; iii. 90 ; v. 49, 52 ; ' 
vii. 91 ; viii. 14 

Cilix, son of Agcnor, a Phanician, vie. 

Cilia, an ASoIian city, i. 149 
Cimmeria, a region of Scythia,y,iv. 12 
Cimmerian Bosphorus, iv. 12, 28, 100 
Cimmerians, I 6, 15, 16; iv. i, 11, 12; 
vii. 20 

Cimon, father of Miltiades, vi. 34, 38, 
39. 103 

, son of Miltiades, w. 436; v*i. 
107 

Cineas, king of Thessaly, v. 63 


Cinyps, a river of Tdbya, iv. 175 ; v. 49 

, a region of Libya, iv. 198 

Cion, a city of Mysia, v. 122 
Ci.ssia, a country of Asia, lii. 91 ; y. 49, 
52: vi 1 16 

Cissian gate of Babylon, iii. 155, 158 
Cissians, iii, 91 ; vn. 62, 86, 210 
Citha?ron, Mount, v. 74 ; vii. 141 ; in* 
19. 25, 30 

Cius, or kScius, a river tributary to the 
I Ister, ii. 49 

Clazomenm, an Ionian city, i. 16, 31, 
T42 ; li. 178 ; V. 123 
Clcadcs, a Platfcan,'ix.,85 
Cleander, a seer, vi. 83 

, son of llippociMles, vH. 155 

^ son of Pnnrares, vn. 154 

I ClcobLs and Biton, i. 31 
Cle‘odneus, son of Hyllus, vi. 52 ; vil 
204; viii. 131 

Clcoinbrotus, "son of Anaxandridcs, iv. 

81 ; V, 41 ; viii. 71 ; ix. 10 * 
Clcomcnes, king of Sparta, ii. 148 ;,v. 

41-51. <? 4 * 70. 76; Vi. 49-51, 65, 73- 
j 80, 84 

Cleonne, a city of Mount Athos, vii. 22 
Chneas, son of Alcihi.ides, viii. 17 
Clusthenes, tyrant of ^^cyon, v, 67 ; vi. 
126 

, an Athenian, v. 66-70; vi. 

*31 

Clytiadm, an Elian family, ix. 33 
Cnidus, a town of Cari.i, 1. 144; ii, 178 
Cnidians, i. 174; iii, 138; iv. 164 
Cnoethus, father of Nicodroimijii, vi. 88 
Cobon, son of ArUtophantus, vi. 66 
Codrus, king of Athens, v. 65, 0 

, son of MeUinthus, i. 147 

' , father of Ncleus, ix. 97 

Coenyra, a tovvn in 'Phtisos, vi. 47 
< oes, tyrant of Mitylene, iv. 97 ; v, ir, 37 
('o!a*us, a Eamian captain, iv, 152 
Colaxais, ancestor of the IScyUf.ans, iv, 
.5.7 

Colchians, iii. 97 ; iv, 37, 40 ; vii, 79 
Colchis, a country on the Euxinosca, 1. 9 
Colias, on the coast of Attica, viii, < 6 
Colophon, an Ionian city, i. 14, 142, 
*47. 150 

Colosse, a city of Phrygia rfi. 30 
Combrea, a city of Cros.saea, vii. 123 
Comps.ntus, a river of Tlirace, vii. 109 
Coniaeus, a I'hracian race, v. 63 
Contadesdus, a river of Thrace, iv. 
C.opais, a like of Ba'otia, viii. 

Corcyra, colonized from Corinth, ui 481 

49 
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-orcymeans, iii. 48, 53 ; vii. 168 
Coressus, a port near Ephesus, v. 100 
Corinth, and Corinthians, i. 14, 50, 51 ; 

ii. 167 ; iii. 48, 49, 52 ; iv. 163 ; v. 
75, 87, 92 ; vi. 89; vii. 202 ; vni. i, 

; ix. 102 

Coiobius, a Cretan, iv. 151 
Corona'uns, neighbours of the Thebans, 
V. 79 

Corycium, a cavern of Parnassus, viii, 

36 

( orydallus, of Anticyra, vii. 214 
Coiys, a river of Arabia, iii. 9 
Cos, a T)oric island, i. 144; vii. 164 
f 'otys, f.ither of j^sias, iv. 45 
Cranas|)es, a Persian, iii. 126 
Cranai, ancient name of the Athenians, 
viii. 44 

Crastis, a river near Sybaris, v. 45 
Crathis, a river of Achaia, i. 145 
Cratines, faliier of Anaxilaus, vii. 165 
Cratinus, father of Aminoclc.s, \ii. 
Cremni, * po’-t in the Masotic gulf, iv. 
20« ixo 

Creston, Crestona, a city of I'hrace, i. 

57 t V. 3 ; vii. 124, 127 ; viii. 116 
Crete, Cretans, 1 2, 65, 173; iv. 151; 
vii. 169-171 

Crinippus, father of Terillus, vii. 165 
Cris«tan plain, of l.ocris, viii. 32 
Oitalla, a city of ('appadocia, vii. 26 
Cnlobulus, of I'orona, viii. 127 
Crius, father of Polycritus, vni. 9a 

, son of Polycritus, vi. 50, 73 

Crobyziun Thracians, iv, 49 
CrocodiUitk city of, in Egypt, ii. 148 
Croesus, king of ! .ydla, 1. 7, 26-30, 34- 
45i S0» 1^3-87. 207, 208 ,‘iii. 

14, 34 ; vi. 125 ; viii. 35 
Crophi, a mountain in. upper Egypt, ii. 
28 

Crossaea, a district of Macedonia, vii. 
V23 

Croton, a tfhvn in the gulf of Tarentiim, 

iii. 136, 137 

Crotonians, iii. 131 ; v. 44 ; viii. 47 
Cuphagoras, an Athenian, vi. 117 
(^|um, a city of Cyprus, v. 

islands in the Euxine, iv. 85 
Cyaxares, king of Media, i. 16, 73, 74, 
103, rod • 

Cyb^, a temple at Sardis, v. loa 
('ybeiniscus, a by clan, vii. 98 
Cyclades, islands of the Aegean sea, v. 
vii. 95 

Cydippa, daughter of I'erillus, vii. 165 
Cydonia, a city of Crete, iii. 44, 59 


Cydrara, a city on the borders of 
Phrygia, vii, 30 

Cyllyrians, slaves of Sicily, vii, 155 
C'ylon, aniAthenian, v. 71 
Cyme, cm idiolif h city, i. 149, 157 ; v, 
123; vii. 194; viii. J30 
Cym.eans, i. 157, 165 ; v. 3 
Cyna'ginis, a valiant Athenian, vi. 114 
Cyneas, father of Philager, vi. 10 r 
Cynetes, C'ynesians, farthest people of 
Europe towards the west, ii. 33 ; iv. 
49 

('yniscus, son of Leotychides,*vi. 71 
Cyno, or Spaco, nurse of Cyrus, i. no^ 

IT2-I22 

Cyno^arges in Attica, v. 63 ; vi. uo 
Cyno5!tira, an island near Salamis, viii. 
76 

Cynurians, people of Peloponnesus, viii, 

Cyprus, Cyprians, i. 199; ii, 182; iii. 

19, 91 ; iv. 162 ; V. 104, 116; vii. 90 
C'ypselus, tyrant cf Corinth, i. 20 ; v. 
92 ; vi. 128 

father of Miltiades, vi. 35 

Cyraunis, an island near Libya, iv". 195 
Cyrene, a city of Libya, iv. 1 50-170, 
199, 203 

C'yrenaeans, ii. 32 ; iii. 131 ; iv. 152-162, 
186 

Cymus, an island in the Tyrrheni.'«i sea, 

vii. 165 

, a city of Carystia, ix. 105 

, a hero, i. 167 

Cyrus, father of Cambyses, i. ni 

, king of Persia, 1 . 46, 73-75, 79- 

88, 91,05, 108, III, 113-1x6, "122-130, 
141, 153-155. 188-191, 201-205, 207, 
244 ; ill. 69, 89 ; vii. 1 1 ; ix 122 
Cythcra, an island off Peloponnesus, i. 
82, 105 ; vii. 235 

Cythnus, an island near Attica, vii. 90; 

viii. 67 

Cytlmians, viii. 46 
Cflissorus, son of Pbixus, vii. 197 
Cyzicus, a city of Propontis, iv. 14, 76 ; 
v» 33 

Padicffi, a people of Asia, iii. 91 ; vii. 66 
Da'dalus, wi, 170 
Daians, a Persian tribe, i. 125 
Dainasithymus, king of the Calyndians, 
vii. 98 ; viii. 87 

Damasus, son of Amyris, vi. 127 
Dainia and Auxesia, v. 8a 
Danae, mother of Perseu^j, i* 9X ; vi, 53 j 
vii. 60, 150 
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Danaits and Lynceus, ii. 91 

, oon-in-law of Archandcr, ii 98 

— — , and Xuthus, vii, 94 
Daphna?, Pelusian, of i^'gypt, ii. 30, 107 
Daphnis, tyrant of Abydos. iv. 138 
Pardanus, a city near Abydos, v. 117 ; 

vii. 43 

Pardanians, a people of Asia, i. 189 
Daritae, a people of Asia, in. 92 
panus, king of Persia, i. 183,187, 209; 
ii. no; lii. 39, 70, 82-96, lox, 12^ 
129, 135-144. 150-^60; IV. 39» 44. 85- 

87, 97, 118, 120, 124, 127, 140-IM.I 
loi, 105 ; VI. 4*3, 48, 94. 
98, iiiTiio ; vii. 1-4, 10, II, 69, 72, 
82, T33, 224 ; viii. 89 
Dascyleura, a city of Bithynia, ii' 120, 
126 ; vi, 33 

Dascylus, father of Gyges, i. 8 
Patis, a Mode, general of the Persians 
at Marathon, vi. 94, 97, ii8 ; vii. 88 
Datus, a city of the Edonians, ix. 73 
Daiilians, a people of Phocis, viii. 35 
Daurises, son-in-law of Darius, v. 1 16, 
121 

Decclea, a district of Attica, ix. 15, 73 
Peed as, ix. 73 

Deio< es, icing of the Medcs, i. 16, 73, 
96 102 

Deiphonus, son of Evenius, i.x. 92 
Delians, iv. 33 ; vi. 97 
Deluii/i, a Theban city, vi. n8 ; ix. 15 
Delplii and Delphians, i. 14, 46, 48, 50- 
52, 92 ; ii. 180 ; v. 42, 62 ; vii. 178 ; 

viii. 36, 37 

Delta, of the Nde, ii. 13-16 
Delos, an island of the ^gean sea, i. 
64; IV. 33-35; vi. 97; vni. 132, 133; 

ix. 90 

Demaratus, king of Sparta, vi. 50, 61 - 
70 ; vii. 3, 101-104, 209, 23.^-239 
Demannenus, father of Prinetades and 
Chilon, V. 41 ; vi, 65 
Democedcs, a physician of Crotona, iii. 
129-137 

peinocntus, of Naxos, viii. 46 
Dernonax, a Mantinean, iv. 161 
Deinonous, father of Pentliylus, vii. 

195 

Deinophilus, a Thespian general, vii. 2a 
Dersaei, a Thracian tritie, vu, no 
Derusiteans, a Persian tribe, i. 125 
Deucalion, kihgof Thessaly, i. 56 
Piactorides, father of Eurydame, vi. 71 

a Cranonian, vi. 127 

Piadtomu$, father of Demopbtlus, vii. 
aaa 


Diana, i. 26 ; ii. 59, 156 ; iii. 48 ; iv. 33, 
87, 105 ; V. 7 ; VI. 138 ; vii. 176; viii 
77 

Dicaea, a city of Thnice, vii, 109 
Dicajus, an Athenian exile, viii. 65 
Dictynna, her fane. 111 59 
Didymus, oracle of, vi. 19 
Dienecis, a Spartan, vii. 226 
Dindymene, 1. 80 

Dinomenes, father of Gelon, vii, 145 
Diomede, ii. ri6 
I^ionysius, a Pliociean, vi. ii, 17 
Dionysophanes, an Ephe.<;ian, ix. 84 
Dionysus, iv. 79 
Dioscuri, ii 43, 50; vi. 127 
Dipcea, a place in Peloponnesus, ix. 33 
Diihyi ambus, son of fiermatidas, vii. 
227 

Dium, a city of Mount Athos, vii. aa 
Doberes, a people of Pojoma, v. 16; 

vii. 113 

Dodona, oracle of, i. 46 ; ii. 5a, 55, 57 ; 

i'i- 93 ic 

Dulonci, a people of Thrace, vi. 34, 33 
Dolopcs, a people of 'Ihessaly, vii.* 132, 
185 

Dorians, i. 6, 28, 56, 141, 144, 171 ; iii, 
56 ; v, 68, 76, 86 , vi, 53 ; vii 93, 99, 
T02 , viii. 31, 73 

Do’ieus, sou of Anaxandridcs, v. 41,1 
42, 43»45 i 46; vii. 158, 205 ; ix. 10 
Dons, formerly Dryopis, via. 31 
Doiiscus, a shore of Thrace, v. 98 ; vi 

25. 59. X05 

Dorus, king of the Dorians, i. 56 
Doryssub, son of Lf'obotes, vii. 204 
DotU'., a I’crsian general, vii. 72 
Dropici, a Persian race, i. 12^ 

Drymus, a city of Phocis, vm, 33 
Dryopis, a region of Tliessaly, I 56 

viii. 30 

Dryopians in Asia, i. 146 

of Peloponnesus, viii. 731 

Dytna, a town of Achaia, i 145 
Dyinanates, a tribe at Sicyon, v. 68 
Dyras, a river of Trachinia, .vii. 198 
Dysorum, Mount, v. 17 

Ecbatana, a city of Media, i. no, J 
iii. 64, 92 '* 

of Syria, iii, 62 

Echecrales, father of Eetion, v. 92 
Echemus, son of Acropus, ix. a6 
Echestratus, son of Agis, vii. 204 
Echidorus, a river of Thrace, vii laa 
Echinades, islands at the mouth 
Aohelous, ii, xo 
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Edonians, a people of Thrace, v. ii, 
23, 124; vii. no, 1 14; ix. 75 
EdtioOr father of Cyp'^ehis, v. 92 (5.) 
Egestaeans, a people of Sicily, v. 46 
Eion, ‘a city oa. the Strymon, vii. 25, 
1 13; vhi. 118 

Elseus, a city of the Thracian Chcrso- 
nese, vl 140; vii. 22, 33; ix. 116, 
120 

Elatca, a city of Phocis, viii. 33 
EUk), an island of the Nile, ii. 140 
Eleans, ii. 160 ; iv. 30, 148 ; vi. 127 ; 
viii. 27 ; ix. 77 

Elephantine, a city Cif Upper Egypt, ii. 

9, 17, 28, 69; In. 19, 20 
Eleusis, a town of Attica, i. 130 ; v. 74- 
76 ; vi. 75; viii. 65 ; i\. 27 
Eleusmian Ceres, viii. 65; ix. 57, loi 
Elis, a country of PetOponnesus, viii, 73 
Ellopia, a district of Euboea, viii. 23 
Elorus, a river of Sicily, vii. 154 
Enchclesi, a people of Illyria, v. 61 ; 
i*i 43 

Enians of Thrace, vii. 132, 183, 198 
Enipeiis, a river of Thessaly, vii. 129 
Eordians of Macedonia, vii. 185 
Epaphus, god of the Memphians, ii. 

153 ; iii. 27, 28 
Ephesians, 1. 26, 147 
Ephesus, i. 142; ii, to, 148, 158 ; v. 54 
Ephialtes, the traitor, vii. 213 
Epicycles, father of Glaucus, vi. 86 
Epidamnus, a river of Thessaly, vii. 129, 
196 # 

Epidauruju a town of Peloponnesus, iii, 
52 ; V. 82, 83 ; viii. 43, 46 ; ix. 28 
Epistrop^s, father of Amphiinnestris, 
vi. 127 

Epium, a city of the I^Jinyans, iv. 148 
Epizelus, son ofCyphagoras, vi. 117 
Epizephyrfkn Locrians, vi. 23 
Erasinus, a river of the Stymphalian 
lake, \l.4r6 

Erechtheus, king of Athens, v. 82 ; vii. 

i&): viii. 44. ss 

Eretna, a city of Eubosja, i. 6r ; vi. 43, 
loi, 119 ; viii, 46; ix. 28 
SiManus, a river of Europe, iii. 115 
BrineiAn, a mountain, viii. 43 
Erochus, a city of Phocis, viii. 33 
Erxander, father of Coes, iv. 97 ; v. 37 
Eiythea, an island near Gades, iv. 8 
Brythrae, a city of Ionia, i. 18, 142 ; vi. 8 
a town of Bceotia, ix. X5, 19 
Br^u^ebolus, a city of Egypt, ii. in 
Eiyx, a region of Sicily, v. 43, 45 
Eryxq, wife of Arcesilaus, iv. 160 


EUarchus, king of Axus, iv. 154 

, king of the Ammohians, li 

52 0 

Eteocifs, fathey of Laodamus, v. 6r 
Euosnetus, sou of Carenus, vii, 173 
Euagoras, a Lacedaemonian, vi. 103 
Eualcides, general of' the PIretrians, v 
102 

Euboea, iv. 33 ; v. 31 ; vi. loo ; vii. 

150 ; viii. 4, 13, 20 
Euclides and Cleander, vii. 155 
Euelthon, king of Salamis, in Cyprus, 
IV. 162 ; v, 104 

Evenms, father of Deiphonus, ix. 92-94 
Eucsperidcs, islands on the toast of 
Libya, iv. 17 1 

, people of Libya,- iv. 198 

Eumenes, an Athenian captain, viii. 93 
Eumenidcs, temple of the, iv. 149 ; ix. 
97 

Eunomus, son of Polydectes, viii. 131 
Eupalinus, son of Naiistrophus, iii. 60 
Euphorbiis, son of Alcimachns, vi. 101 
Euphorion, father of .Aischylus, ii. 156 ; 
VI. 1 14 

^ father of I-aphanes, vi. 127 

l-aiphratcs, i. 180, 184, 185, 191 ; v. 5a 
Eunpus, the strait of Euboea, v, 77; 

vn. 173, 182; Viii. 15 
Furopa of 'Pyre, i. 2, 173 ; iv. 45, 
Europe, iii. 115; iv. 42, 45; viCs 
Euryanax, son of Dorieus, ix. 10, 53, 55 
Eurybates of Aigos, vi. 92 ; ix. 75 
Eurybiacles, commander of the Grecian 
fleet, viii. 2, 42, 74, 1^4 
Euryclide.s, father of Eurybiades, viii. 2 
Eurycrates, son of Polydorus, vii. 204 
Eurycratides, son of Anaxander, vii. 
^ 204 

Eurydame, wife of I^eotychides, vi. 71 
h'uryclemus, father of ICphialtes, vii. 213 
Euryleon, a companion of Dorieus, v. 46 
Eurymachus, father of Leontiades, vii, 
io5 

— , son of Leontiades, vii. 233 

Eurpphon, son of Procles, viii. 131 
Eurypylus, son of Alenas, ix. 58 
Eurysthenes, son of Aristodenius, iv. 
147 ; v. vi. 51, 52 ; vii. 204; viii 
X31 

Eurystheus, king of Argos, ix. 26, 27 
Eurytus, a Spartan, vii. 229 
Euthynus, father of Uermolycus, ix, 
10s 

Eutychidcs, ^father of Sopbanes, ix. 73 
Euxine .sea, i. 6, 72 ; iv. ^7, 46 
Exain,7aeus, a Scythian region, iv. 5a, 81 
K K 
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Gades, beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
8 

3 »son, a river near Mycale, ix. 97 
Galepsus, a city of Mficedoni.^, vii. 122 
GalUica, a region of Mac^onia, vii, 108 
Gandarians, a people of Asia, iii. 90 ; 
vij. 66 

Garainantes, a people of Libya, iv. 174, 

Gargaphian fountain, near Plataea, ix. 
49 » 50 

Gau;\nes, brother of Perdiccas, viii. 137 
Gobeleizis, god of the Get®, iv. 94 
Geln, a city of Sicily, vi. 23; vu. 153, 
154, 156 

Gelcon, son of Ion, v. 66 

Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, vii. 145-162 

Gelonjis, son of Hercules, iv. 10 

— , a wooden city in Scythia, iv. 

10 3 , 123 

Gepliyraeans, a family at Athens, v. 57; 
62 

Geraestus, a town of Euboea, viii. 7 ; 
ix. 105 

Gcrgis, a Persian general, vii. 6a 
Gergithaj, Teucrians, v 122 ; vii. 43 
Germanians, a Persian tribe, i. 125 
Gerrhus, a region and river of Scythia, 
iv. 19, 47, 53, 71 
Gcryon, a monster, iv. 8 
Gftae,’ a people of Thrace, iv. 93-96 
Gi ronus, a town of Crossaea, vii, 123 
Giligammce, a people of Libya, iv. 169 
GiUus, an exile of 'Parent um, hi. 138 
Gitidimes, ape^^pleof Lib>a, iv. 176 
Gl.iucon, fatlier of Leager, ix. 75 
Glaucus, a Chian artist, i. 25 
, a Spartan, vi. 86 

— , son of Hippolochus, i. 147 ,. j 

Glisas, a town near the 'Pherraodon, ix. ! 

43 i 

Gnuriis, a Scythian, iv. 76 i 

Gobryas, father of Mardonius, iii. 70, 
73 ; iv. 132, 134 ; vi. 43 ; vii. 5, 82 
Gonnus, a city of Thessaly, vii. 128, 173 
Gordius, father of Midas, i. 14 ; viii. 138 

, son of Midas, i. 35 * 

Gorgo, daughter of Cleomenes, v. 48, 
SI ; vii. 239 

Gorgus, king of Salamis, irf Cyprus, v. 

104, 115 

— . a Persian general, vii. 98 
Gdseks. passim, 

Grinus, king of Thera, iv. 150 
Grynea, an A£olian city, i. 149 
Gygaea, daughter of Amyntas, v. at ; 
viii, 136 


Gyges, king of Sardis, i, 8 -14, 91 

, father of Myrsus, ih. 122 ; v. rat 

Gyndcs, a river of Armenia i. 1S9, 202; 

V. 52 

Gyzantes, a people of Libya, iv. 194 

Ilsemus, Mount, iv, 49 
Haliacrnon, a river of Macedonia, vii. 
127 

Halicarnassus, a city of Asia Minor, i, 
T^4; ii. 178; viii. 104 
Halys, a river of Asia Minor, i. 6, 73, 
75 1 V. 52 ; vii. #56 
H.inno, father of Amilcar, vii. 165 
Harmamithres, a Persian general, vii. 88 
Ilarmatides, father of Dithyrambus, viii, 
227 

Harniocydes, general of the Phocians, 
ix. 17 

Harmodius and Aristogiton, v. 55 ; vl 
109, 123 

Harpagus, a Median prince, i. 80, io8« 
116, 118, 119, 123, 162-176* 

, a Persian general, vi. 28, 30 

Hebe, ix. 98 

Hebrus, a river of Thrace, iv. 90; vii. 59 
Hci atitiiis, a Greek historian, li. 143 ; v. 

36, 125 ; vi. 137 
Hector, son of Pnam, iii. 120 
Hegesander, fatherof IIecat»u 5 , v. 125; 

VI. t 37 

Hegesicles, king of Sparta, 1. 65 
Hegesipyla, daughter of Olorus, vi. 39 
Hegcsisiratus, tyrant of Sigeum, v. 94 

, an Elian diviner, '»iv. 37 

^ a 5 kimian, i.x. 00 
Hegetorides of Coos, ix. 76 
Hegias, brother of 'lisainenu** ix. 33 
Helen, wife of Menelaus, ii. iia, 113; 

V, 94 ; vi. 61 ; ix. 73 
Helice, a city of AchaU, i. 145 
Heliconian Neptune, i, 148 ' 

Heliopolis, a aty of Egypt, ii. 3, 7^9, 
59.63 

Hehsycians, a people of Gaul, vii. 1:65 
Helie, daughter of Athamas vii. 58 
Hellen, father of Dorus, i. 56 
Hellespont, iv. 38, 8$, 95; v. ix; vi. 

33; vii. 33-36, 54> 137 
Ilellopian district in Euboeai ym, 23 
Helots of Sparta, vi. 58^ 75, 80, 82 j i*. 
xo, XX, 28, 80 

Hephsestia, a town of Lemnos, vl. X40 
Heraclea, a city of Sicily, iv, ^ 
Heraclidee, kings of SardiSi i. 7^ 13. 91^ 

^ of Sicily, V, 43 * 

— , return to Peloponnesus, 1x26 
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lleraclidcs, son of Ibanolis, v. 121 

, father of Aristodicus, i. 158 

— , father of Aristagoras, v. 37 

Heraenm, a city of Thrace, iv. 90 
Hercjales, ii. 42-45, 83, 1 13, 145 ; iv. 8- 
10, 59, 82; vi. 108, 116; vii. 179, 193, 
198, 204; viii. 131 

Pillars of, ii. 33; iv. 8, 42, 

43, 181, 185 

riermione, a town of Peloponnesus, iii. 

59; viii. 43, 73; ix. 28 
Hermippiis, of Atarnca, vi. 4 
Ilermolycus, a valia'nt Athenian, ix. 105 
Hermophaiites, an Asian Greek, v. 99 
Hermotimus of Pedasus, viii. 104-100 
Hermotybies, Egyptianwarriors.u. i6j- 
168 ; vii. 89 ; ix. 42 
Hermus, a river of Asia Minor, L 55, 
80; v. lOI 
Herodotus, i. i 

, an Ionian, viii. 132 

Herophantus of Panum, iv. 138 
Herpys, a Fheban, ix. 38 
He^od, the poet, li. 53 , iv. 32 
Hiero, brother of Gelon, vii. 156 
Hieronymus, un Adrian, ix. 33 
Himera, a city of Sicily, vi 24 ; vii. 165 
Hipparchus, .son of Pisistiaius, v. 55, 
56 ; vi. 123 ; vii. 6 

Hippias, son of Pisistratus, 1, 61 ; v. 

S 5 . 91. 93. 9 ^; VI. 107 
Plippoclides, an Athenian, vi. 127 128, 


130 

Hippoclus of Lampsacus, iv. 138 
Hippoloon, father of Scvcus, v. bo 
Hippocrates, father of I'lsistJaius, 1. 59 ; 

V. 6$ 

tyrant of Gela, vi. 23 ; vii. 


154. 15s 


son of Megacles, vi. 131 
fiflier of Smyndyndcs, vi. 


127 

llfp^cmtides, son of Leotychides, viii. 
131 « •• 

Hippolaus, promontory in the Eu.xine, 
iv. 53 • 

Hippolochtw, father of Glaucus, i. 147 
Hiopomachus, a diviner, ix. 38 
"l^pojicus, father of Celias, vii. 151 

* son of Callias, vi. 121 

Histiaeotis, a •region of Euboea, vii. 
175 ; viii. 23 

a region of Thessaly, i. 56 
Histiaeus, tyrant of Miletus, iv, 137, 
V. II. *3, 24, 30, 35, 105- 
107 ; vi. 1-5, 26-30 

father of Pbylacus» viii, 85 


Histiaeiis, tyrant of Terniera, v. 37 ; 

vii. 98 , ^ 

Homer, ii, 23, 53, ii6,'’ii7; iV. 29, 32J 
V. 67 , vii. i6i 
Hoplfes, son ftf Ion, v. 66 
Hyampeus, summit of Parnassus, vHl 
39 

Hyampolis, a city of Thessaly, viii. 28^ 
33 

Hyatae, a tribe at Sicyon, v. 68 
Ilybla, a city of Sicily, vii. 155 
Hydarnes, a Persian, hi. 70; vi. 133; 
vn. 13s 

— , son of Hydarnes, leader ol 

the Immortals, vii. 83, 211 

, father of Sisamnes, vii. 65 

Hydrea, an island off Peloponnesus, iit 
59 

Hycla, a city of CEnotria, i. 167 
Hygennians, a people of Asia, lii. 90 
Hykea, a region of Scythia, iv. 9, 18, 

54. 55. 7f> 

Ilyllean.'i, a tribe at Sicyon, v, 68 
H)llus, son of Hercules, vi. 52; vii, 
204; viii. 131 ; ix, 26 

— , a river of Lydia, i 80 

Hymeas, son-in-law of Danus, v, 116, 

122 

Hymettus, Mount, vi. 137 
Hvpachajans, Cilicians, vii. qi 
n\p.icyns, a river of Scythia, tv. 47, 
*55 

Ilypanis, a river of Scythia, iv. 17, 18, 
47. 52 

Ilypei.inthes, son of Diyiiis, vii. 2j' 
Hyperboreans, iv. 13, 33, 35 
llypcrochc and Laodice, Hyperborean 
damsels, iv. 33-35 
Hyrcanians, iii. 117; vii. 62 
Hyrgis, a river of Scythia, iv. 57 
Ilyna, a city of Italy, vii. 170 
Hyreeades, a Mardian, i. 84 
Hysia, a town of Attica, v. 74 
Hvsiae, a town of Bceotia, v. 74; vi. 
t:o3 ; ix, 25, 35 

Hystanes, father of Badres, vii. 77 
Hystaspes, father of Parius, i. 206 ; iii, 
70 ; V. 83 1 vii. 224 
son of Darius, vii. 64 

• 

lacchus the mystic, viii. 65 
ladmon, master of /Esop, ii. 134 
lalyssiis, a Doric city, i. 144 i 
lamidise, diviners of Pl^lis, v. 44; vifi, 
134; 33 . 

lapyges, Mc^sapian, vu. 170 
lapygia, or Apulia, iii, 536 ; iv. 99 
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laji^anus, i. 7 

lasun, the' Argonaut, iv. 1:79 ; vii. 193 
latragoras, an Ionian, v. 37 » 

Ibanoles, father of OIkUu^ v. 37, jaa 
Iberia, i. 163 ; vii. 165 ^ 

Icanan sea, vi. 93 
Ichntie, a city of Hottici'is, \ii. 123 
Ichthyophagi, iii. ly, 20, ->3 
Ida, Mount, i. 151; vn. 42 
Idanthyrsus, king of Scythia, iv, 76, 
120, 127 

Idrias, a rfigion of Caria, v. 118 
lenysus. a town of Arabia, lii. 5 
llias, Troas, v. 122 
Tlissus, a river of Attica, Mi. 189 
Ilium, n city of Troas, i. 5 ; 11. io,'ii8 ; 
V. 9A ; vii. 41 

Illyrians, i. 10 ; iv. 40 ; i.v .^3 
Inibros, an island of the yliga’.in sea, 
V. 26 ; vi. 41 

Inarus, a Libyan king, iii, 12, ic;; vii 7 
India, its rare productions. 111. 98, 106; 
IV. 40 

Indians, iii. 94, 97, 98, ioO“io6 ; iv. 

44; v. 3; vii. 187 
Indus, the river, 111. 98 ; iv. 44 
Ino, wife of Athainas, Mi. 197 
Intapherncs, a I’ersian pi nice, iii. 70, 
78, 118, 119 

Inyculy, a city of Sicily, vi, 23 
lo, daughter of Inachus, i. i, 5; ii. 41 
lolcus, a town of M.igncsia, v. 94 
Ion, ancestor of the loni.ins, v. 106 ; 
vii. 9^; viii. ^ 

Ionia, ioniaus, 1. 6, 27, 28, 5^6, 141- 

148, 169, 170; ii. 4, le, 153, J54, 
163, 178 ; iii. 90 ; iv, 9';, 08, r 
136; V. 28, 35-38, so, 06, 69, 100- 
102, 108, 117; vi. 7, 8, II, 14, 31, 3^, 
42, 43 ; 5L 94. 95; 22, 44, 

90, 132 ; ix. 90-92, 98, 104, 106 
lomian gulf, vi. 127 
Iphiclus, father of Protealaus, ix. ti6 
Iphigenia, daughter of Agamemnon, ,w. 
103 

Irasa, a region of Libya, iv. 158 « 

Is, a city and river of Babylonia, i. 179 
Isagoras, son of Tisand(T, v. 06. 69-73 
Ischenous, father of Pylhe^s, vn. i8i ; 
viti. 92 

Isis of the Egyptians, ii. 40, 41, 59, 61, 
1^6 ; iv. 180 

Ismaris, a lake of Thrace, vii. 109 
Ismenian Apollo, i. 52, 92 ; v. 59 ; viii. 
*34 

Isscdonians, a neople of Northern Asia, 
U aoi ; iv. 13, 15, 25-27 | 


IsttT, a river of Scythia, ii. 33 ; iv. 47-50 
Isthmus of C'orintli, vni. 40; ix. 7, 10 

, Cmdian, i. 174 

, of the ( liersonese. vi, 36 

Istria, a country at the mouth o£ the 
Ister, ii. 33 ; iv, 78 

Italy, i. 167; iii. 136; iv. 15; v. 43; 
vi, 127 

Itanus, a city of Crete, iv, i tr 
Itlinmatres, a IVrMan genet il, vii. 67 
Itliaimtrcs, a Persian adimial, via. 130; 
ix. 103 

Juno, i. 31 ; ii. 5o;^vi. 81, 82, 182; ix* 
52, 61 * • 

Jupiier, Bolus, i. t8i, 183; iii. 158 

, Dodonienn, ii. 5.J, <;5 

. I'gvpttan, i. ir*i; ii. 3?, 42, 5$. 

5O, 83 ; IV. 181 

Ktluopi.in, ii. 29 ; lii. 25 ; iv, 5 

, Gieci.in,i. 171 ; ii. 7; 111. 142; 

V. 60, 119 ; vi. 5O, 58 ; ix. 7^81 
— — — , Peisian, 1. 131; vii. 40; vlIL 

”5 ... 

■, Scythian, iv. 59 

jyrecs, a Scytiiuiii people, iv. 22 

Labda, d.uig}i{<T of Amphion, v. 9a 
Labd.ieus, f.ulior of Laiu.'i, \. 59 
I.abr.u)(! i, a city of Cana, v. 119 
l.al)yiietus, king of Babylon, i. 74, 77 

king of Assyria, i. 188 

Lncedtomon, Lacedannonians, 1, 56, 
6s, 70, B2, 83, 141, 152; 46, 

47. 54"5'>; iv. 145, 149, x6i ; v. 15, 
29, 39, 42, 62, 63, 68, 91, »j2 ; VI, 48, 
52, 5<>-65, 84, 85, 105, 106, 108, 120, 
129'; vie 133, 137, 138. ^l9^ ’153-156* 
202-212, 223-22O, 231, 234, 239 , viii, 
1-3, 114, 124,* 142; 1,''. o-ix, 19, a8, 
33. 35. 54. 62. 64, 70, 71, -Vs. 81, 85, 
102, 106, X24 
I.acmon, Mount, ix. 92 
Lacrincs, a Sprirtan, i. 152 
Lada, an island near Miletus, vi. 7 
Ladice, wife of Amasis, ii. 181 
Ltnns, iv, 1.^9; v. 43, 59 
Lam pi to, daughter of Lcoty chides, v* '’i 
Lampon, an il^ginetan, ix. 78 

, son of Thrasjjcles, ix. 90 

father of Olvmpiodorus ix, 2t 

Lampouiuni, a city of Trcwis, v. 26 
Lampsacus, a city of the Hellespont, v* 
*7 ; 37. 38 

lAodamas, son of Eteoclcs, v. m 

— , a Phoc«an, iv. 138 

Laodice and Hyperoch^, 1 6 33 
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Laphanes, son of Euphorion, vi. 127 
Laphystian Jupiter, vii. 197 
Lasonians, a jibople of Asia, Hi. 90; 
vii. 77 

Lnsir: of Ilermione, vii. 6 
Latona, oracle of, li. 155, 156 
Laurian mines, vii r4.j. 

Laus, a city of the S) barites, vi. 21 
Leagcr, son of Glaucon, ix. 75 
I>earchus, brother of Arcesilaus, iv. 160 
Lebadia, a town of Btjeotia, viii. 134 
Lebaea, a city of hfacedonia, \iii. 137 
Lebedus, a city of Lydia, i, 142 
I^ctus, promontoiy, ix. 114 
Leipsydrium, a city above Pasonia, 
V. 62 

I.^ninos, an island of the .<Ega;an Sf^a. 

iv. 145; V. 2O ; vi. 138, 140; viii. 73 
Leo, a 'Iroszenian, vii. i?o 
I^obotcs, king of Sparta, i. 65 ; vii 204 
LeocceL's, son of Pliidon, vi. T27 
Leon, king of Sparta. 1, 65 ; vii. 205 
L^nidai., king of Sparta, v. 41 ; vii. 

20,}.-2o 6, 219-228, 238; viii. 114 
Leontiades, a Theban general, vu. 205, 

233 

Leontinians, a people of Sicily, vii. 

154 

Leoprepes, father of Thoa.sidcs, vi. 83 

, father of Simonides, mi. 

228 

Leotychides, king of Sparta, vi. 65- 
67,171-73, 85; vii. 86; vni. 131; 
ix. 90-92, 98 

1 — , son of Ana.xilaus, vni. 131 

Lepreimi, a city of the Miny.ins, iv. 
148; ix. 28 

Leros, an island near Miletu.s, v. 125 
r of^he ACgivan sea, i. 

I5r, iii. 39; iv. 61 ; vi. 31 
Leucadians, islanders of the Ionian sea, 
via. 4jj^47 ; iv. 28 

Leucc-act6, a coast of Thrace, vii. 23 
r^ucon, a city of Libya, iv. 160 
Libya, T^ibyans, ii. 15-17, 32, 33 - S®, 
158 ; iii. 13, 91, 96 ; iv. 42, 45, 150, 
'^55, 159, 168, 172, 180, 18 r, 186- 
I9t, 1^x98 ; vii. 71, 86, 165, 184 
Liclies, a Spj^rtan, i. 67 
Lida, Mount, i. 174 
Ligures, a people of Gaul, v. 9; vii. 
165 

Ligy^, a people of Asia, vii. 72 
tetneneum, a place in the Milesian 
Writory, i. 118 , . 

Lindus, a Doric city, i. X44 ; il, 182 ; 
lU!/?: vii- J 53 


Lipaxus, a city of Crogsaea, 

Lipoxais, son of Targitaus, iv. 5, 6 
Lips^d^lnm, sec I./eipbydrium 
Lisae, a citydBf Crossaia, vii. 123 
Lisbus, a river of Thrace, vii. ic^ 
Locnans, vii. 132 

— , Epizephyrian, vi. 23 

^ Opuntian, vii. 132,203; viii. i 

, Ozola?-, vni 32 

Lotophagi, IV. i 5’7 
Lucina, iv. 35 
Lycx\'in Jupiter, iv. 203 
Lycareius, biotlier of Macandrius, iii, 
143 ; V. 27 

Lyc^a, Lycians, i. 28, 173, 176; iii. 90 ' 
vii. 77, 92 

Lycidas, an Athenian senator, i»x. 5 
Lycomedes, a vanant Athenian, viii. ii 
Lycop.is, a valiant Spartan, lii. 
Lycophron, son of IVnaneler, in. 50- 
53 

Lycurgas, the Spartan legislator, i. 65, 
66 

, an Athenian, i. 59 

, an Arcadian, vi. 127 

Lycus, a river of Phrygia, vii. 30 

, a river of Scythia, iv. 123 

— , a Scythian, iv. 76 

— — ,son of Pandion, i. 173 ;^vii. 9a 
Lydia, Lydians, i. 7, 35, 54, 74,76, 79, 
80, 93. 9 b i 54 “i 37 » 171 ; 90: 

v. 49, lOT ; vii. 74 

I.ydias, a river of ^Iacedonia, vii. 127 
Lydus, son of Atys, ij»7, 171, vii. 74 
Lygdamis, father of Artemi.sia, vii, 99 

a Naxian, i. 6x, 64 

Lynceus and Daiiaus, ii. 91 
*Lysagor.is, a Paiian, vi. 133 

^ father of llisti^us, v. 30 

Lysanias, an Eretrian, vi. 127 
I a smi.achus, father of Aristides, viii. 75, 
'9.S 

jASistratus, an Athenian diviner, viii. 9 <S 
M#ces, a people of Libya, iv. 172, 175 ; 

V. 42 

Maccdnic race, i. 56 ; viii. 43 
Macedonia, Macedonians, v. 22; vi. 44; 

vii. 120, 127; viii. 137; i.x. 30 
Machlyes, a people of Libya, iv. 178 
Macistius, or Masistius, a Persian gen* 
eral, ix. 20-24 • 

Macistus, a city of the Mittyans, iv. 148 
Macrobiar^ ACthropians, see ^Ethiopians 
Macrones, a people bepnd the Thermo^ 
don, ii. 104 ; iii. 94 ; vH. 78 - 

Maaorium, ^ town of Sicily, vii^i53 
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Madyes, Scythian, i. 103 
Madytus, a city of the Chersonese, vii. 

33 ; ix. 120 ^ 

Mreander, a river of Caria, i. 18 ; iL 29 ; 

lii. 122 ; V. 118 ; vii. 26 
Maeandrius, abamhan, iii. 123, 142-143; 
V. 27 

Maeonians, Lydian, i. 7; vii, 74 

, Cabalian, ’*li. 77 

Maeotis, Palus, i. 104 ; iv. 3, 5, 57, 86, 
99, lOI 

Magdolus, a city of Syria, ii. 159 
Magi, a Median tribe, i. loi 
Magnesia of Asia Minor, i. x6i ; iii. 122 
of Macedonia, vii. 176, 183. 

193 c 

Magnetesof Europe, vii. 13a 

of Asia, hi. go 

Malean promontory, i. 82 ; iv. 179 ; vii. 
168 

Malena, a city of Atamea, vi. 29 
Males, brother of Titormus, vi. 127 
Maliac territory and gulf, iv. 33 ; vii. 

132, 196, 198; viii. 31 
Mandane, daughter of Astyages, i. 107 
Mandrocles, a Samian architect, iv. 87, 
88 

Manes king of Lydia, i. 94 ; iv. 45 
Mantineans, iv. 161 ; vii. 202 ; ix. 77 
Mantyas and Pigres, v. 12 
Mapen, son of Siromus, vii. 98 
Maraphians, a tribe of Persians, i. 125 ; 
iv. 167 

Marathon, i. 62; vi. 106, 107 
Mardians, a Persian tribe, i. 84, 125 
Mardonius, vi. 43-45, 94 ; vii. 5-9, 82 ; 
viii. 100-113, 133-136; ix. 1-4, 12-15,^ 
38, 49, 59, 63, 84 

Mardontes, a Persian general, vii. 80 ; 

viii. 130; ix. 102 
Marea, a city of Egypt, ii, 18, 30 
Mares, or Marsians, iii. 94 ; vii. 79 
Mariandynians, a people of Asia Minoif*, 
i. 28 ; iii. 90 ; idi. 72 
Maris, a river of Scythia, iv. 49 
Maron and Alpheus, vii. 227 
Maronea, a city of Thrace, vii. 109 
Mars, the Egyptian, ii. 63, Sjj 

, the Scythian, iv. 59, ^ 

Marsyas, a river of Phrygia, v, 119 

Silenus, vii. 26 

Mascames, a Persian governor, vii. 105, 
X06 

Masistes, son of Darios, vii 6a f ix. 107, 

«3- 

Masi^tius, see Madstius 
» son of Siromitres, yH. 79 


Maspians, a Persian tribe, i. 125 
Massages, a Persian gereral, vii. 71 
Massagetasf, a j:)eople of' Northern Asia, 
i. 201, 205, 212, 214-276; iv. II, ’17a 
Matianian mountains, i. 189, 202 
Matienians, i. 72 ; iii. 94 ; v, 49, 52 ; 
vii. 72 

Mausolus, V, ti8 
Maxyes of Libya, iv. 191 
Mazares, a Mede, i. 156, 161 
Mecistes, brother ot Adrastas, v, 67 
Mecyberna, a city of Thrace, vii. i2it 
Medea, daughter of the king of Colchis, 
i. 2 ; vii. 62 

Medes, i. 95^101 ; iv. 37, 40: vii. 62, 67, 
86, 210; ix. 73, 74, 77, 102-104, 106, 
130 

Media, i. 72, no, 132, 135 ; iii. 82, 92; 

vi. 112; vii. 116 

Megabates, a Persian general, v. 32; 

vii. 97 

: Megabazus, son of Megabates, vn. 97 
! Megabyzus, {also called Megab.azus,7 a 
I Persian general, iii. 70, 81 ; iv. 143, 

I 144 ; V. I, 14, 23 

, son of Zopyms, iii. 160 ; 

vii. 82 

Megacles, an Atlienian, i . 59, 61-64 1 
1*5 

— , son of Alcmmon, vl. 127-130 

— , son of Hippocrates, vi. 131 

Megacreon, of Abdera, vii. 120 
Megadostes, father of MascamtiS, vii 

Megapanus, governor of Bab;^lon, vii. 

62 ^ 

Megara, Megarians, i. 59 ; ix. 14, 21 

of Sicily, vii. 156 

Megasidras, father of Ddfoj.^’ii. 72 
Megistias, diviner to the Sjiiirtans at 
'1 hermopylae, vii. 219, 221, 228 
Melampus, a seer, ii. 49 ; vit^^^x ; in. 
34 

Melampygus, a rode near the Asopns, 
vii. 216 » 

Melancblsenians, a people of North-^m 
Asia, iv. ao, 100, toa, 107 
Mclanippus, a kero, v. 67 

of Mitylene,»v, 95 

Melanthius, an Athenian commandei^ 
v. 97 

Melanthus, father of Codrus, i. 147 ; v, 
^5 ’V 

Melas, a river of Thessaly, vii. 

Melanie gulf and r^’er, vi. 41; vii. 58 
Meles, king of Sardis, 1 . 84 , 

Meliboea, a,city of Magn<i8ia« vlb'*i8l 
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Melians, or Malians, vii. 132 
Melissa, wife of Feriandcr, iii. 50 ; v. 93 
Membliarus, sen of Paeciles, iv. 147 
Memnon, city Jf, vii, 15 1 
Memphis, a cky of Egypt, ii. 3, 10, 99 
Menarcs, father of Leotychides, vi. 65, 
71 ; viii. 131 

Menda, a city of Pallene, vii. 123 
Mendes, Egyptian Pan, ii. 42, 46 
Mendesian plain, ii. 42, 46, 166 

mouth of the Nile, ii. 17 

Menelaus, husband of Helen, ii. irg 
Menes, first king of Egypt, ii. 4, 99 
Menius, brother of Eurydame, vi. 71 
Merbal, son of^ Agbal, vii. 98 
Mercury, ii. 51, 138 

— , Thracian, v. 7 

Mennnades, kings of Sardis, i. 7, 14 
Meroo, a city of ./Ethiopia, ii. 29 
Mesambria, a city of Thrace, iv 93 ; 
vi. 33 ; vii. 108 

Messjina, a city of Sicily, vii. 164 
Messapian Japyges, vii. 170 
Messenians of Peloponnesus, ix. 35, 64 
Metapontines of Italy, iv. 15 
Methymnae, a city of Lesbos, i. 151 
Metiochus, son of Miltiadcs, vi. 41 
Metrodorus, tyrant of Proconnesus, iv. 
*38 

Micythus, servant of Anaxilaus, vii. 170 
Midas, king of Piirygia, i. 14, 35 ; viii. 
138 

Miletus and Milesians, ^f Ionia, i. 14, 
157 X7*-aa, 142, t43 ; ii. 33 ; v. 28 30, 
36, 1^0 ; vi, 5, 18, 20, 21 ; ix. 97 
Milo, a wrestler, iii. 137 
MUtia4PSi son of C ypiclus, vi. 34-38 
— — — , son of Cimon, tyrant of the 
Chersonese, iv. 137 ; vi. 33-41, 104,* 
io 9 , 4 pi« 37 , 140 

Milyas, a province of Asia, i, 175 ; iii. 
90; vii. 77 

Mineriir Egyptian, ii. 63, 83, 175, 182 

, Grecian, i. 19, 22, 62, 92, if'o, 

t 7 S 59 ; iv. 180, 188, 189 ; v 45, 
59, 7a, 82, 83, 95 ; vii. 43, 72 ; via, 
p 37» 39. 55. 9 A * 104 ; ix- 70 
Libyan, iv. 189 

Miaoa» a colony from Selinus, v. 46 
Minos, of Cnossus, iii. 122 
— — , son of Europa, i. 173 ; vii. 169- 
17 * 

Minyans, descendants of the Argonauts, 
1.3x46; iv. 145-148 
Mitra, the Persian Venus, i. 131 
MitradateSi foettfg; father of Cyitis, 1 . 
liP* lit 


Mitrobates, a Persian prince, iii. 120-* 

Mitylene, capital of Lesbos, i, 27, 160 ; 
ii.,78*: V. 9^ 

Mnesarchus,-Sather of Pythagoras, iv, 95 
Mnesiphilus, friend of Themistoclcs, 
viii. 57 

Mesris, king of Egypt, ii. 13, loi 

, lake of, ii. 4, 69, 148, 149; ii. 91 

Moloeis, a stream of Boeotiii, ix. 57 
Molossians, a petople of Epirus, i. 146 ; 

vi. 127 ^ 

Molpagoras, father of Aristagoras, v. 30^ 
Momemphis, a city of Egypt, ii. 163 
Mophi, a mountain of Upper Egypt, ii. 

28 

Moschians, a people of Asia, iii. 94 ; 

vii. 78 

Mosynoeci, a people of Asia, iii. 94; 
vii. 78 

Munychia, a port of Attica, viii. 76 
Murichides, a Hellcspontine, ix. 4 
Musaeus, a seer, vii. 6 ; viii. 96; ix. 4 
Mycale, a promontory opposite Samos, 
i. 148 ; vi. 16 ; vii. 80 ; ix. 90, 96, 98, 
104, 107 

Mycenceans, a people of Argolis, vii. 
202; ix. 27, 28 

Mycerinus, king of Egypt, ii. 129, 132, 

134 

Mycians, a people of Asia, Iii. 93 ; vii. 
68 

Myconos, an island near Lclos, vi. ri8 
Myeephoris, a district in Egypt, ii. 166 
Mygdonia, a districtof Macedonia, vii. 
123, 124, 127 

Mylasa, a Carian town, i. 171 ; v. 37, 
121 

Mylitta, Assyrian Venus, i. 131, 199 
Myndian ship, v. 33 
Myreinus, a town of Edonia, v. ii, 23, 
124 

Myrianilrian gulf, iv. 38 
Myrina, an ./Eolian city, i. 149 
Myrina*ans, a people in Lemnos, vi. 140 
Myrmex, a rock near Sciathus, vii. 183 
Myron, fatlier of Aristonymus, vi. 126 
Myrsilus—Candaules, i. 7 
Myrsus. father of Candaules, i. 7 

.•son of Gyges, iii. 12a ; v. itt 

Mys, of Europus, viii. 133-1^15 
Mysians, a people of Asia Minor, i. 28, 
x6o, 17X ; iii. 90; v. xaa ; vii.^, 4s, 
74 

Mytilenc. see Mitylene 
Myus, a town of Ionia, i. *43; y. 316 1 
vi. 8 
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Naparis, a river of Scythia, iv. 48 
Nf^amones, a people of Libya, ii. 32; 
iv. 172, ^/82, lijo 

Natbo, an island of the Nile, ii 165 
Naucratis, a port of the ^elta, iu 97, 
X 3 S» 178. 179 

Nauplia, a port of Argolis, vi. 76 
Naustrophus, father of Kupalinus, iii. 60 
Naxos, one of the Clyclades, i. 64 ; v. 

2R, 30; vi. 96; vii. 154; viii. 46 
Neapolis, a town of PaUene, vii. 123 

, a city of Elgypt, ii. 91 

••‘Neco, father of rsamniiticlius, ii. 152 

, king of Egypt, ii. 158, 159; iv. 42 

Neleus, son of Codrus, v. 65 ; ix. 97 
Neocles, father of I'hemistocies, vii. 173 
Neon, a town of Phocis, viii. 32, 33 
Neon-Teichos, an TEolian town, i. 149 
Neptune, i. 148; ii. 50; iv. 59, 180, 
188; vii. 129, 192; viii. 55, 123, 129 ; 
ix. 81 

Nereids, vii. 191 

Nestor, father of Pisistratus, v. 65 
Nest us, a river near Abdera, vii. 109, 
126 

Neurians, a Scythian people, iv. 17, 51, 
100, T05 

Nicander, king of Sparta, viii. 131 
Nicandra, priestess at Dodona, 11. 55 
Nicodromus, of vi. 88 

NicolauG, son of Pulis, vii. 137 
Nile, a river of Egypt, li. 10-34, 61, 99 ; 
iv. 45. 58 ; vi. so 

Nineveh, I 102, 103, 106, 150, 185, 193; 
iii. 155 

Ninus, son of Beius, 1. 7 
Nipsaean 'I hracians, i. 59 
Nisaea, a town of .\icgara, iii. 106 ; vii. 
40 

Nisaean plain, vii. 40 
Nisyros, an island near Rhodes, vii. 99 
NitetE, daughter of Aprie.s, iij. i 
Nitocris, queev of Babylon, i. 185, 187 
— — queen of ICgypt, ii, 100 
No( 5 s, a river of Thrace, iv. 49 
Nonaciis, a town of Arcadia, vi. 74 
Nothon, father of ^Eschines, vi. 100 
Notium, an Atolian town, i. 1.19 
Nudium, a town of the Minyans, 11.148 
Nymphodorus, son of Pythear . vii. 137 
Nysa, a town of Ethiopia, ii. 146; »ii. in 

Oariipis, father of Mvissages, vii. 71 
Oarus, a river of Scythia, iv. 123 
Oasis, a city of Libya, iii. 26 
Ocean, a supposed river, encompassing 
thd earth, ii. 23,; iv. 8, 36 


Octamasades, brother of Scylas, Iv. 80 
Ocytus, father of Adiniantus, viii. 5, 59 
Odoinantians, a people of Thrace, v. 

t 6; vii. 112 ) 

Odrysseans, a people o*^ Thrace, iv, 92 
Qila, a place in TEgina, v, 80, 83 
(Ebares, groom of Darius, iii. 85 

, son of Megabazus, vi. 33 

Q'.dipus, son of I^ius, iv. 149; v. 60 
CKnoe, a town of Attica, v. 74 
OEnone, ancient name of ^lEgina, viii, 
46 

(Enotria, a district of Italy, i. 167 
(Enyssue;, islands off Messenia, i. 165 
CEobazus, a Persian, iv. 84 

, a Persian, slain by the Thra» 

cians, ix. 115, 119 

father of Siromitres, vii. 68 

Oiiroe, daughter of Asopus, ix. 51 
Gvta, Mount, vii. 176, 217 
(Etosyrus, Scytliian Apollo, Iv. 59 
CEolycus, i. 149 
Olen, a poet, iv, 35 
OU*nus, a town of Achaia, 1 , 145 
(.Hiatus, tyrant of Mylasa, v. 37 
Olopliyxus, a town of Mount Athos, vii, 
22 

Olorus, king of Thrace, vi, 39, 41 
Olympia, Olympic games, ii. 7, 160 ; v. 
22, 47, 71 ; vi. 70, 103, 125 ; vii. 206; 
vni. 26, 134; ix, 34, 81 
Olympiodoriis, .son of I.,ampon, ix. 2t 
Olympus, Mount, of Mysia, i. 36, 43 ; 
vii. 74 ^ 

, Mount, of Thessaly, i, 56 ; 

vii. 128, 129, 172 

Olyntlius, a town of Sithonia, vii. 122 \ 

Mli. J27 iT 

Oneata2, a tribe at Sicyon, v. 68 
Onesilus, brother of Gorgus, v. 104-1 15 
Onetus, .son of Phanagoralr,’»Tis 214 
Onochonus, a river of Thessaly, vii, 
129, 196 

Onomacritus, a diviner, vll, & * 
Onomastus, .son of Ag?eus, vl, 127 
Onuphis, a district of E^pt, ii. 166 
Ophrynium, a town of Troas, •vii. 43 
Opis and Arg^, iv. 35 ^ 

, a town at the mouth of theTigifiSi. 

!, 189 

Opcea, wife of Scylas, iv. 78 
Opuntian Locrbns, vii. 203 
Orbelus, Mount, of Pseoitia, v, 16 
Orchomeniani of Boeotia, viii, 34 

— 1 of Arcadia, vii. 20;. i hir 

28 

Minya,,!, 1 148 
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Ord^ssiw, a river of Scythia, iv. 48 
Orestes, son of Agamemnon, i. 68, 69; 

IK. II 

Orges, father of^ntipater, vji. ir8 
Oricite, a port of Apollonia, ix. 93 

, son of Ariapithes, iv. 78 

Orithyia, wife of Boreas, vii. 189 
Orneates, a people of Peloponnesus, v. 
68; viii. 73 

Oroetes, governor of Sardis, iii. 120-127 
Oromedon, father of Syennesis, vii. 98 
Oropus, a port of BsEotia, vi. 100 
Orsiphantus, a Spartan, vii. 227 
Orthocorybantiaps, a people of Media, 
iii. 92 

Orus, son of Osiris, ii, 144 
Osiris, Kgyptian Bacchus, see Bacchus 
Ossa, Mount, of Thessaly, i, 56 ; vii. 
128, 129 

Otanes, a Persian prince, iii. 67-72, 76, 
83, 141, 144. 147. 149 
,%on of Siasmnes, v. 25, 26, 116, 

— - — , father of Amestris, vii. 6r 

, father of Pitaramphes, vii. 40 

Otaspes, son of Artachieus, vii. 63 
Othryades, a Spartan, i. 82 
Othrys, Mount, of Thessaly, vii. 129 
OzolsJ, Locrians, viii. 3a 

Pactolus, a river of Lydia, v. loi 
Pactya, a town of the Chersonese, vi. 36 
P.ictyas, a Lydian, li. i53-ifK> 

Paciyife,, a country of Asia, lii. 93, 10a; 
■'Iv. 44 u vii. 67, 85 
Pad«an Indians, in. 99 
rSeahiaui, a tribe at Athens, i. 60 
PcConia, Pajonians. iv, 33, 49 ; v. i, la- 
15, 98 ; vii, 124, 185 
P£eople5,|tf|f3!bple of 'Phrace, v. 15; vii. 
113 

l\esus, a town of the Hellespont, v, 117 
Pmtians, l^people of Thrace, vii. no 
Pseum, a town of Arcadia, vi. 127 
Pagasa, a town of Magnesia, vii. 193, 
198 

I'^oins of Cephallenia, ix. 28 
ifflestine, i. 104, 105; ii. 106; iii. $; 
• vii. 69, 89 

Pallene, a peninsula of Macedonia, vii. 
123 ; viii. 126 

Pamistvs, a river of Thessaly, vii. 129 
Pammon, a Scyrian. vii. 183 
|P|impliylians, a people of Asia Minor, 
28 ; iii. 90 ; vii. 91 

of p-jiyon, V. 68 

140; vi, 105, 10$ 


Panaetius, son of Sosimenes, v,iii. 82 
Panathensea, (festival,) 56 ^ 
Pandion4fatiierof Lycus, i. 173; vii. 92 
Pangaeus, Mo^pt, of Paeonia, v. 16 ; vii. 
1 12 

Panionia, (festival), i. 148 
Panionium, place of meeting of the 
states general of Ionia, i. 143, 147, 
148; vi. 7 

Panionius, a Chiap, viii. 103-106 
Panites, a Messenian, vi. 52 
Panopians of Phocis, viii. 341 35 
Panormus, a Milesian port, 1. 157 
Pantagnotus, brother of Polycrates, in, 
39 

Pantilleon, brother of Croesus, i, 92 
Pantareus, father of Cleander, vii. 154 
Panthialneans, a tribe of Persian^, i. 125 
Panticapes, a nver of Scythia, iv. 18, 47, 
54 

Pantimathians, a people of Asia, iii. 9a 
P.iiitites, a Spartan, vii. 232 
Papeeus, Scythian Jupiter, iv. 59 
Paphlagonians, a people of Asia Minor, 
i. 6, 28, 72 ; iii. 90 ; vii. 72 
Papremis, a city of Egypt, ii. 59, 63, 
71, 165; iii. 12 
P.iraebatcs, a Spartan, v. 46 
Paralates, Scythians, iv. 6 
Parapotamii, a town of Phocis, ’'jsiii. 33 
Paretacenians, Medes, i. loi 
Paricanians, a people of Asia, iii. 91; 
vii. 68, 86 

Parium, a town of the Hellespont, v. 
117 

Pans, see Alexander 
Parmys, daughter of Smerdis, iii. 88; 
vii. 78 

Parnassus, Mount, of Thessaly, viii. 27 

32 

Paroreatm, a people of Peloponnesus, 
iv. 148; viii. 73 

Paros, one of the Cyclades, v. 28, 31 ; 
#vi. 133, 135; viii. 67, 112 
Parthenius, a river of Thrace, ii. 104 
— i — , Mount, in Peloponnesus, 

vi. 105 

Parthians, a people of Asia, iii. 93, 117; 

vii. 66 • 

Pasargadae, a tribe of Persians, i. 135 
Pasargades, a Persian commander, iv, 
167 ^ 

Pasicles, father of Philislus, ix. 97 
Pataicus, father of i£nesidemus, vii 

154 

Patara, a town of Lyciji, i. x8a 
Pataiibeinis, an Egyptian prince, u. 
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P^*iramjhes, cjbarioteer to Xerxes, vii. 
40 

Patizithes, a ma^us, iii. 6i'-7af 
Patrae, a town of Achai. , i. 145 ‘ 
Patumos, a town of Arabia, ii. 158 
P'lusanias, son of Cleombrotus, iv. 81 ; 
V. 32 ; vii. 204 ; viii. 3^ ix. 10, 21, 46, 
SO. 53-57. 60-64, 78-82, 88 
PausicAj, a people of Asia, iii. 92 
Pausiris, son of Amyrtaeiis, lii. 15 
Pedasus, ja town of Caria, i, 175; v. 

121 ; vi* 20 ; viii. 104 
Pedieas, a town of Phocis, viii. 33 
Pelasgians, i. 56, 57, 146; ii. 51: iv. 

145 ; V. 26 ; vi. 137 : vii. 94 ; v^ii. 44 
Peleus, king of Thessaly, vii. 191 
Pelioii, Mount, of Thessaly, iv. 179 ; 

vii. 129 

Pella, a town of Bottisea, vii, 123 
Pellena, a district of Peloponnesus, h 

*45 

Peloponnesus, i. 56, 68 ; vii. 137, 233 ; 

viii. 31, 73 I j*- 73 
Pelops, a Phrygian, vii. 8, n 
Pcliisian mouth of the Nile, ii. 17, 154 ; 

iii. 10 

Penelope, mother of Pan, ii. 145 
Peneus, a river of Thessaly, vii. 20, 
ia8. 129, 173, 182 

Pentapolis, a Dorian district, i. 144 
Penthylus, general of the Papfaians, 

vii. 19s 

Percales, wife of Demaratus, vi. 65 
Percote, a town of the Hellespont, v, 117 
Perdiccas, ancestor of Amyntas, v. 22; 

viii. 137-1^9 

Pergamus, citadel of 'Proy, vii. 43 

, a fort in Thrace, vii. i ra 

Pcrialla, Pythoness, vi. 66 
Pepiander, tyrant of Corinth, i. 20, 23 ; 

iii. 48, so, S3 ; v. 92, (6) 

Pericles, his parentage, vi. 131 
Perilaus, general of the Sicyonians, ix. 
X03 

perinthus, a town of the Chersones^ iv. 

90; V. I, 2 ; v^. 33; vii. 25 
Perpherecs, iv. 33 

Pierrliaebians, a people of Thessaly, vii. 

*a8, 132, 173 ‘ 

Perses, son of Perscs, vii. 61, 1^0 
Perseus, son of Danae, ii. 91 ; iv. 82 ; 

S3. 54 5 vii 61, ISO 
Persians, passim 

Petra* a town the Corinthians, v. 92, 
(®) 

Ph^yma, datft^hter of Otanes; iii. 68, 
69,88 


Phaenippus, father of Callias, vi. lai 
Phagres, a fort of Pieria, vii. iia 
Phalerus, the port of hhens, v. 63, 85 ; 

vi. 116; viii, 66, c*; ix. 3a 
Phanagoras, father of Onetes, vii. 2r4 
Phanes, a Halicarnassian, iii. 4, ii 
Pharandates, son of Thca«?pes, vii. 79 ; 
ix. 76 

Pharbaethis, a district of Kgypt, ii. 166 
Pharces, a town of Achaia, i. 14*; 
Pharnaces, father of Artabazus, vii. 66 ; 
ix. 41 * 

Pliarnaspes, father of Cassaudane, ii. i; 

iii. 2 

Pharnazathres, a Persian general, vii. 6$ 
Pharnuches, general of cavalry, vii. 88 
Phasclis, a Done town, ii. 17S 
Phasis, a river of Colchis, i. 2, 104 ; Ii. 

103 : iv. 37, 38, 45, 86 ; vi, 84 
Phayllus of CTotona, viii. 47 
Phegeus, father of Aeropus, ix. 26 
Pheneus, a town of Arcadia, v!.'74 
Pherendates, son of Megahazus, vii 6y 
Pheretima, wife of Arcesilaus, iv. 16a, 
202, 20s 

Pheron, king of Egypt, ii. Ji 
Phidlppides, a courier, vi. 105 
Phidon, tyrant of Argos, vi. 127 
Phigali.i, a district of Arcadia, vi. 83 
Phiteus, son of Ajax, vi. ^5 
Philager, son of Cyneas, vi. loi 
Phiiaon, son of Chersis, viii. 11 
Philcs, father of Rhoecus, iii. 6r/i» 

Philip of Crotona, v. 47 

, king of Macedonia, viK. 139 

Philistus, son of Pasicles, ix. 97 
Philition, an Egyptian shephdM, ii. laS 
Philocyon. a Spartan, ix, 72, 85 
Phiiocyprus, tyrant of Sqlf, v. X13 
Phla, an island of the lake'^l^itonis, iv, 
178 

Phlegra, ancient name of Pfdlene, vU» 
123 

Phlius, a town of Peloponnesus, ix. ^8 
Phocaea, an Ionian city of Lyriia, i. 80. 
142, 152, 163-167; ii. io 6.*I77, 178; 
vi. 8, 11-17 

Phocis, Phodans, i. 46 ; vlt 17^5, aia, 
21S, 217: viii. 27, 30, i*. 17, |j 

Phoebeum, temple of, vi.*6i 
Phoenicia, ii. 44, xi6 ; iii. 136 ; iv. 39 
Phoenicians, i. 1, 105; if, 44, 104, 
ixa; iii. 6, 19, 107, no, tn, 115; 

iv. 42 ; V. 38, 89; vi. 47 ; va.^w8, j,* 
44, 89;vih. 90 

Phoenix, a river Anthela Ml* 

900 
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Priormus, an Athenian, vii. 182 
Phraortes, king <!"? the Medes, i. 73, 102 
Phrat«,ignna, wifeW Darius, vii. 224 
Fhriconis, Cyrna, V 149 
Pbrixse, a town of the Minyans, iv, 148 
Plirixus, father of Cytissonis, vu. 197 
Phronima, daughter of Etearchus, iv. 

154 

Phrygia, Phrygians, i. 27, 28, 72; ii. 
2 ; ni. 90; vii. 7^ 

Phryniclius, an Atluinian poet, vi. 21 
Phrynon, father of AltagitJiis, ix. 15 
Phtiuotis, a iegjpn#of Ihessaly, i. 56; 
VII. 132 

Phya, a woman of Attica, i. 60 
Phylaciis and Autonous, viii. 39 

son of llistineus, vhi. 85 

Phyllis, a region near Mount Pungaius, 
vii. 113 

Pieria, a region of Macedonia, vii. H2, 
13*. ^5 

Pigfes, son of Scldoinus, vii. 98 

and Mantyes, brotheis, v. 12 

Pilorus, a town of Mount Athos, vii. 129 
Pindar, tlic poi*t, ni, 38 
Pindus, Mount, of Tliessaly, i. 56 ; vii. 
129 

Pirene, fountain, near Corinth, v. 9a 
Bttbinis, ii. 143 
I^is, a river of Achaia, i. 145 
Pisa, a town of Ehs, li. 7 
PisistrAtidee, v. 63, 65, 90; viii. 52 
Pisistraius, son of Nestor, v. 65 

— " y - son of Hippocrates, i. 59- 

64 ; V. 6s ; vi. 35, 103 
Pistymsf»a town of rhrace, vii. 109 
Pitana, an Aiolian town, i. 149 
Pitane, a tovyjgiof Laconia, 111. 55 ; ix. 53 
Pittacus^^ Mitylene, i. 27 
Pixodarus, son of Matisolus, v. 128 
Placia, a^Pelasgian town of the Hellcs- 
pontf i. S7 

Platpea, Platjeans, vi. 108 ; viii. i, 44, 
50: iA 25, 28, 20, SI. S3-8S 
Platen, Ihi island on the coast of I .ibya, 
K<jN. 151, 153, 156, 169 
,Pleistorchus, son of Leonidas, ix. 10 
Pleistoms, divinity of the Absinthians, 
ix. 119 

Plinthine, gulf of, H. 6 
Plynus, a lake of labya, iv. 168 
Poeciles, father of Membliares, iv. 147 
Pogot) a port of the Troezenians, viii. 

Poliac!^, ^her of^Amonipharetus ix. 

Pol^nitce,<^retan$, vii. 170 


Pollux, see Tyndarides 
Polyas of.jAnticyra, viii. 21 
Polyb^s, ances^r of Adrastus, v. 67 
Polycrates, tyrSnt of Samos, hi. 39-44, 
54-56, 121, 122, 125 • 

Polycntus of /Kgina, viii. 92, 93 
Polydcctes, king of Sparta, viii. 131 
Polydorus, son of Alcamenes, vii. 204 

» grandfather of Lams, v. 59 

Polymnebtus, falhftr of Battus, iv. 150, 
iSS * 

Polyniccs, father of Thersandcr, vi. 52, 
147 ; ix. 27 
Pontus, see Kuxine 
Porata, a river of Scythia, iv. 12, 48 
Porlhmea, Cimmerian, iv. 12, 45 
Pobideuin, a town of Cilicia, ni. 91; 

vii, 115 

Posidoiiians, i. 167 
I^osidonius, a Spartiin, ix. 71, 83 
Potidaea, a city of Pallcne, vii, 123 ; 
vhi. 126, 129 

Pra'sian Oetans, vii. 170, 171 
Prasias, a lake of Thrace, v. 16 
I’raxilaus, father of Xtuiagonis, ix. 107 
Praxmus, a lia'^enian captain, vii. 180 
Pre.xaspes, a Pensiau prince, ni. 30, 33, 
34, 62, 66, 74 

son of Aspathines, vii. 97 

Priam, king of Troy, i. 4 ; ii. 120 ; vii. 
43 

Pnene, a town of Caria, i. 15, 142, 161 ; 
vi. 8 

Prinetades, son of Demarmenus, v. 41 
Procles, son of Aristodemus, vi, 51, 52; 

viii. 131, 147 

tyrant of ICpidaurus, iii. 50, 52 

•proconnesus, an island of thi Pro^ 
pontis. iv. 13, .V4; vi. 33 
Prometheus, iv.*45 

Pron,x*an Minerva, L 92; iii. 108; 

viii. 37, 39 
Propontis, iv. 85 

lYoscrpine, feast of, vii. 65. .SV^» Ceres 

Pjosopitis, an island of the Nile, ii. 41, 
165 

Protesilaus, a hero, vii. ^3; ix. it6 
Proteus,^^ing of Egypt, li. 112, xi6 
Protothyes, a Scythian, i. 103 
Prytanis, king of Sparta, viii. 13X 
Prytaneum, at Athens, i. 146 ; vii. 139 

^ of the Achiieans, vii. 197 

Psammenitus, king of Egypt, iii. 10-15 
Psammis, king of Egypt, ii, i6o 
Psammiti 3 hus, king of Egypt, 
ii. 2, 152-157 . 

fathej of Inarus, jii. 7 
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gtylliaqs, a Libyan people, iv. 173 

an island near Salamis, viii. 

76, 95 

Pteria, a town of CappSidocia, i. *76 
Ptous, Apollo,, viii. 135 
P^las, see Thermopylaj 
Pylagori, vii. 213 
Pylians, Cauconian, i. 147; v. 65 
Pyliis, a town of Laconia, vii. 1O8 

, a town of Elis, ix. 34 

Pyrene, a town near the Ister, ii 33 
Pyretos, a river of Scythia, iv. 48 
Pyrgus, a town of the Minyans, iv. 148 
Pythagoras, li. 8t ; iv. 94, 95 

^ a Milesian, v. 126 

tyrant of Selinus, v. 46 

Pytheas, an yEginetan, vii. 181 ; viii. 
92 ; “ix. 78 

Pytheimus, a Phocrean, i, 152 
I^ythiiis, a Lydian, vii. 27-29, 38, 39 
Pythogenes, a Scythian, vi. 23 


Rhampsinitus, king of Egypt, ii. 121, 122 
Rhegium, a town of Itniy. vii, 170 
Rhcnasa, an island near Delos, vi. 97 
Rhodiis, 1, 174 ; ii. 178 ; vii. 153 
Rhodope, Mount, of Thrace, iv. 49 ; 
viii. 116 

Rhodopis, a courtesan, ii. 134, 135 
Rlioecas. an archiiect, in. 60 
Rhoetium, a town of Tioas, vii. 43 
Khypes, a town of Achaia, 1. 1.45 


Sab.acon, king of the /Ethiopians, ii. 
137-139, 152 

Sabyllus, of Gela, vii. 154 

Saciie, a people of Asia, i. 153 ; iii. 93 ; 

vii, 64 t 

Sadyattes, king of Lydia, i. 16, 18 
Stigartian Persians, i. 125 ; iii. 93 ; vii. 8 
Sais, a city of Kgyp^ 29, 62, 

163, 165, 169, 170 
Saitic mouth of the Nile, ii. 17 
Sala, a town of Samothracia, vii. 59 
Salamis, vii. 166; viii. 40, 56, 83-913^ 
a city of Cyprus, iv. 162 ; v. 


104 

Salmydcssus, a town of Thrace, iv. 93 
Samos, Samians, i. 70, 142 fn. 148; 

iii. 26, 39. 46. 47, 54, 60, X39-i.^9; 

iv. 152, 162 ; vi. 14, 22 ; ix. 90, 99 
Sanuthracians, ii. 51 ; vi. 47 ; vii. 108, 

viii, 90 

Sapa, a town of Mount Athos, vii, 22, 

San"S;,»iis, a Lydian, i, yi 
Sandocos, a Persian judge, vii. 194^ 


Sappho, the poetes.s, ii. 135 
Sarangeans, a people of Asia, iii. 93 ; 
vii. 67 

Saidanapalus, king'uf^Nincveh, *ii. 150 
.Sardinia, 1. 170 ; v. io6, 124 ; vii. 163 
Sardis, i. 7, 15, 84, 86 ; v. 100, ici, JOc; 
Sardonian sea, i. 1G6 
Sarpedon and Minos, i. 173 

, promontory, vii. 58 

Sarta, a town of Mount Athos, yii. 122 
Saspires, a people of Asia, i. 104; in 
94 ; iv. 37 ; vii. *79 
Sataspcs, a Persian, iv. 43 
S.itra*. a people of’TIvtace, vii. no, iix 
S.ittagyda^, a people of Ai.ia, iii. 91 
Sanlius, king of Scythia, iv. 76 
Sauromata3 a Scythian people, iv. 

4^, 110-117 

Scams, a pngili.^t, v. 60 
Scamander, a river of 'I'roas, v, 65 ; 
VI 1 42 

ScamandronymiLS, father of Charaxus, 
^35 

.ScMpto-Hyle, a place in Thrace, vi. 46 
Sct.ithos, an island near Ariemisium, 
vii. 176, 179, 182, 1O3; vui. 7 
Sc'vJriis, a town of the .Sybarites, vi. 21 
.Sciona, a town of Pallene, vii, 123 
Sciras, Mineiva, viii, 94 
Scironian ro.xd at the Isthmus, viii. 7. 
Sciton, .servant of Dcmocedes, iii, 130 
Scius, a river of Scythia, iv. 49 
Scolos, a town of liceotia, ix. ijl 
Scolojxxns, a river near Mycale, ix. 97 
Scoloti, Scythians, iv. 6 
Scopades, Tliessalians, vi. i2:r 
Scop.i.sis, king of the Scythians, iv. lao, 
128 

Scylace, a T^el.vsgran fownn*: >, 57 
Scylas, king of the ScytliiansTTV, 78, 80 
Scylax, a voyagiT, iv, 44 

, a M Indian captain, yi #33 

Scyllias, a diver, viii. 8 
Scyrmiadije, Thracian.s, iv, 93 
vSeythes, son of Hercules, iv. 

, of Zancla, vi, 23, 24 

, of Coos, vii. 163 

Scythia, Scythians, i. 13, 37, 73? 103,^ 
105, 106 ; iv. t~i2, 17-20, 40, 46-8tt. 
109, 1 14, 120, 121, 127, 131; 130 ; 
vi. 84; vii. 10 {i.j, 20, 64 
Sebennys, a district of Egyjjt, ii. 166 
Sebennytic mouth of the Nile, ii.^7 
Seldomus, father of Pigres, vii. ^ 
Selinus, a town of Sicily, v.^'Sd 
Selybria, a town of the Ch^rsoiW* vt 
33 


INDEX. 


Semiramis, queen of Babylon, i. 184 
Senacherib, king" of A-^syria, li. 141 
Sepia, a town of Argolis, vi. 77 
Sepias, a shore fV Magnesia, vii, 183, 
186,.; 88, 191, V'f 

Serbonis, a lake of ICgypt, ii. 6 ; iii. 5 
Seriphob, an island of the yl^gean sea, 
vni. 44, 48 

Sermyla, a Greek tow'n of Sithonia, vii. 
122 

Serrheum, promontory of Thrace, vii. 
58. 59 

Sesostris, king of Egypt, li. 102, 103, 
to6~i 10 

Sestus, a city ol ll>e Chersonese, iv. 

147; vii. 32, 33*; ix. 114. 115 
Sethon, king of Egypt, ii. 141 
Sicama, Sicily, vii r/o 
Sicas, father of (.yherniscus, vii. 98 
Sicinnus, bondman of I’hemistocles, 
viii. 75, no 

Sicyon, a state of Peloponnesus, v. 67, 
68 ; Vi. 92 , viii. 43 ; ix. 28 
Sid^, Sidonians, ii. 116 ; un 136 ; vii. 
99, 100 

Sigreum, promontory, iv. 38 
Sigeum, a town on the Scamander, v. 
65r 94 

Sigyiin.e, a people beyond the Ister, v. 9 
therms, Marsyas, vh. 26; viii. 138 
Tsijionides, the poet, v. 102 ; vii. 228 
Sindians, a people of t.lio Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, iv. 3, 28, 86 
Sindus'ja town of Mygdonia, vii. 123 
Siiigus, a town of sithonia, vii. 122 
Sinope, aj|town of the Euxme, i. 76 ; ii. 
34 ; iv. 12 

Siphnos,''one of the Cyclades, iii. 57, 
58 ; viii. 46, 48 
Siri^. a town of Italy, viii, 62 

. a tc'f^n of Poconia, v. 15 ; viii. 115 

Siromitres, a Persian general', vii. 68, 79 
SUomus, a Tyrian, vii. 98 

Cyprian, v. 104 

Sisamnes, a Persian general, vii. 65 

father of Otanes, v. 23 

Sisimaci^, a Persian general, v. 121 
Siic^ces, king of Thrace, iv. 80 ; vii. 137 
Sithonfa, a region of Thrace, vii. 122 
Siuph, a city of Egypt, ii. 17a 
SmerdiSi son af Cyrus, iii. 30, 6$ 

— — , the magus, iii. 61-79 
Smerdomenes, son of Otanes, vii. 8a, 121 
Sniila, a town of Pallene, vii. 
'^^lind^rides, a Sybarite, vi. 127 
•Smyrna, f. u. 16, 149 
Sogdians, a jjeople of Asia, iii. 93; vii. 66 


Soli, a town of Cyprus, v. 115 » 

Soloeis, w'cstern promontory of Libya, 
ii. 32 ; iv. 43 ^ 

Solon, the^jAthenian legislator, i. 29-33 ; 

ii. l^g\ V. 

Solymi, Milyans, i. 173 
Sophanes, of Decclea, vi.*9a; ix. 73-75 
Sosicles, a ('ormthinn, v. 92 * 

Sosimenes, father of Pana;tms, viii. 82 
Sostratus of ^gina, iv. 152 
Spargapibes, son of 'romyrib, i, 21 1 
Spargapi^hes, king bf the Agathyrsi, iv. 
78 

Sparta, see Lacedeemon 
Sperchius, a river of Thessaly, vii. 198, 
228 

Speitliiesand Bulls, vii. 134, 137 
Sphendale, a town of Altua, iv. 15 
Stagiriis, a town of Macedonia, vji. 115 
Stentoris, a lake of '1 hrace, vii. 58 
Stenyclcrus, a town of Messina, ix. 64 
Stesagoras, father of Cimon, vi. 34, 38, 
103 

Stesenor, tyrant of Curium, v. 113 
Stesilaus, son of Thrasylaiis, vi. 1 14 
Strattis, tyrant of the Chians, iv. 138 ; 
vwi. 132 

Struchates, a people of Media, i. loi 
Stryme, a town of Biianlica, vii. io 3 , 
109 

Strymon, a river of Macedonia, i. 13, 
23, 64; vii. 24, 113 ; viii. X15 
Strymonians, vii. 75 
Stymphalis, lake, vi. 96 
Styreans of Dryopea, vi. 107 ; viii. i, 
48 ; ix. 28 

Styx, a river of Arcadia, vi. 74 
Sunium, southern promontory of Attica, 
, iv. 99 ; vi. 87, 115 
Susa, residence of the Persian kings, i, 
188 ; iii. 68, 91 ; iv. 83, 91 ; v. 

49* 52-54; vii. 151, 239 
Syagrus, a Spartan, vii. 153-159 
Sybaris, a city of Italy, v. 44 ; vi. 21, 
^ 127 

Syene, a city in Upper Egypt, ii. 28 
S}iBnnesis, king of the Cilicians, i. 74 ; 
V. 118 ; vii. 98 

Syle, plain in Thrace, vii. 115 
Syloson^ brother of Polycrates, iii. 39, 

I 39 -T 49 

Syme, sea of, 174 
Syracuse, vii. 155-162 
Syrgis, a river of Scythia, iv. 123 
Syria, Syrians, i. 6, 72, 76, 105 ; ii, za, 
go, 104, fi 6 , 158. 159: iii. s, 90, y., 
39 . 49: 72. 8 © *40 
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Syria, Syrians, also called Assyrians, vii. 
63 

r^yion and gulf of, ii. 3a, 150; 
IV. 169 ' 

Tahalus, governor of Sardis, i. 154 
I'tibiti, Scythian \'e'>ta, iv. 59 
Idchompso, an island of the Nile,ii. 29 
'I'oen.irus, a place in Laconia, i. 23, 
24 ; vii. 168 

Talaus, father of Adrastus, v. 67 
laltliybius, a hero honoured at Sparta, 
vii. 134, 137 

TiiinyocB,. a town of Enba'a, vi. loi 
Tariagra, a town of Ba*oiia, v. 57, 79 ; 
>x. 15. 4^1 

Tanais, a river of Scythia, iv. ao, ai, 
45. 57, 100, 123 

Tams, a district in Egypt, ii. 166 
Tarenfum, a city of Italy, i. 24; iii. 

136, 138; iv. 99; vii. 170 
Targitaus, ancestor of ihe Scythians, 
iv. 5 

Tarichea, a city of Egypt, ii. 15, 113 
Tartessus, a city of IlKiria, 1. 163; iv. 
152, 192 

Tauchira, a town of the Barca*ans, iv. 
171 

Taiirica, Taurians, iv. 3, 20, 99, 103 
Taxacis, king of Scythia, iv. 120 
Taygetus, Mount, of I-aconia, iv. 145 
Team.,, a river of Thrace, iv. 90, 91 
Teaspes, father of Sataspes, iv, 43 ; 
vii. 79 ; ix. 76 

Tegea, Tegcans, of Arcadia, i. 65; vi. 
72, 105 ; vii. 170, 202 ; ix. 25, 26, 28, 

35. 37. 70 

Teios, a town of Ionia, i. 168 ; vi. 8 
7 'elamon, a hero, viii. 64 
Tcleboans, a people of . 4 <tolia, v. 59 
Telecles, a Samian, ’m, 41 
Teleclus, son of Archeiaus, vii. 204 
Telesarchus, a Samian, iii. 143 
Telines, ancestor of Gelon, vii. 153 
TelHads. diviners, ix. 33, 37 
Tellias, a diviner, viii. 27 
Tcllus, an Athenian, i. ^ 

— , a Scythian goddess, iv. 59 
Telrnessus, a town of Caria, i. 78 
Teios, an island off Triopium, vii, 153 
Telys, tyrant of Sybaris, v. 44* • 
Temenus, ancestor of (he Macedonian 
kings, 'riii. 137 

Teiriuos, an ^olian island, i. 149 
Temp^, vale of Thessaly, vii. i®8, 173 
Tenedos^ an iEolian island, i. 151 ; vi. 
3 ^ 


Tenos, an island near Delos, iv. 33; 
vi. 97 ; viii. 82 

Teos, a town of Lydia, i. 142, i68 ; ii. 
178 

Terns, a Thracian, iv' 80 ; vii. 137 
Tenllus, tyrant of K*'.nora, vii. 165 
1 emera, a town of Cana, v. 37 
Termilai, Cretans, i. 173 ; vii. 9a 
Tethronium, a town of I’hocis, viii. 33 
Tetrarnnestus, a Sidonian, vii, 98 
Tcucrians, iv. 191 ; v. 13, 122 ; vii, ao» 
43 - 75 

Teuthrania, a part of Mysia, ii. 10 
Thales, of Miletus, i. 74, 75, 170 ; ii. 
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Thamanaeans, a people of Asia, iii. 93, 
117 

Thainasius, father of Sandoces, vii. 194 
Thaminiasidas, Scythian Neptune, iv. 
59 

Tliannyras, a Libyan, iii. 15 
Thasos, an island of the .^vgian sea, U, 
44 ; vi. 28, 46, 47 ; vii. 108, *w8 
Theasldes, a Spartan, vi. 85 
'I heban, plain, m Asia, vii, 43 
Tliebe, daughter of Asopus, v. 80 
Thebes, of Egypt, i. 18a ; ii. 3, 4, 9, 
IS* 42, S4~^h, 83, 166 ; iii. 10 ; iv. 181 
— ‘ — , Ihebans, of Bceotia, i. 46, 49, 
52; V. 74, 77, 79; vi. 108; vii. 203 , 
205, 233; viii. 134; ix. 31, 41, 6 , 
86-88 

Themiscyra, a town on the Thermodon, 

IV. 86 

Themison, of Thera, iv. 154 
'fhemistocles, son of Neocles, vii. 143, 
144. 173 ; viii. 4, 19. 22, 5^, 59, 74- 
83, 108-112, 123, 124 
Tlieocydes, father of Dicaeus, viii. 65 
'I'heodorus, a Samian engineer, i. 51 ; 
iii. 41 ' 

Theoraestor, son of Androdaioas, viiL 
85 ; ix. 90 

Theopompus, king of Sjiarta viii. 131 
Thera, an island of the /Egean sea, iv. 

147-15^ 

Therambus, a town of Pallene vii, 123 
Therapne, a town of Laconia, vi. 61 
llieras, a Cadrnrean. iv. 147. 148 
Therma, a town of Mygdonia, viI, lai,* 
127, 179, 183; viii. 127^ 

Thermodon, a river of CappadociA/ it 
104 ; iv, 86 ; ix. 27 

— , a river of Bocotia, iv, 110; 
ix. 43 j 

Thermopylae, or Pyl», iril, 175, 

184, 186, 20x^34 
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Theron^ king of Agrigentum, vii. 165 
Thclsander, son of Polynices, iv. 147 ; 
n. 5« 

• — , of Orchomenus, ix. id 

I'heset^* ix. 72 ^ 

'Phespia, Thespia^Js, of Boeotia, v. 79 ; 

vii. 202, 222, 226 ; viii. 50, 75 ; ix. 30 
niesprotia, a country of Epirus, ii. 56 ; 

V. 92 {7.) ; vii. 176 ; viii. 47 
Thessaly, Thessalians, i. 57 ; v. 63, 64 ; 

vii. 6, 30, 128-130, 172-174, 176, 196 ; 

viii. 27, 29. 30 ; ix. 31, 89 

Thessalus, companion of Dorieus, v. 46 
Thestae. a fountain in Lil>f.i, iv. 158, 159 
Thetis, vii. 191 , 

Thmuitis, a distritl of Egypt, ii. 166 
Thoas, king of Lemnos, vi. 138 
Thonis, an Egyptian governor, ii. 114 
Thorax, of Larissa, ix. i, 58 
Thoricus, a place in Attica, iv. 99 
Thornax, Mount, <5f Laconia, 1. 69 
Thrace, Thracians, i. 268 ; ii. 103 ; iv. j 
74. 9# 99; V. 2, 3, 6-9 ; vi. 33, 176; 
vii. 75, no, 185; viii, 115, 116; ix. 
89* 

Thracians of Asia, i. a8 ; iii. 90 ; vii. 75 
Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, i. 20- 
22 ; v. 92 (6. ) 

Thrasycles, father of Lampon, ix, 90 
Thmsydcius, son of Aleuas, ix. 58 
Thrasylaiis, father of Stesilaus, vi, 114 
Tlltiasian plain, in Attica,, viii. 65; ix. 7 
Thyia, daughter of Cephlssus, vii. 178 
Tliyni^ns, a people of Asia, i. 28 
Thyre.i, a town of Argolis, i. 82 ; vi. 76 
Thyssagetae, a people of Europe, iv. 22, 
223 ' 

Thyssus ^a town of Mount Athos, vii. 22 
Tiarantus, a river of Scythia, iv. 48 
Tibarenians, a people of Asia, iii. 94 ; 
vii. 78 

Vibisis/aTiver of Scythia, iv. 49 
TJlgranes, general of the Mcdes, vi. 62; 

ix. 96, .«2 

Tigris, river, i. 189; v. 52; vi. 20 
Timage^idcs, a Theban, ix. 38, 86 
Timagor43, father of Timonax, vii. 98 
T^ander, father of Asopidorus, ix, 69 
Tlfnareta, priestess at Dodona, ii. 53 
TimeiSltheus of Delphi, v, 72 
*1 imesiiis of C|,azomen0e, i. 268 
Timnas, a Scythian, iv. 76 

? imo, priestess at Paros, vi. 134, 135 
imon of Delphi, vii. 141 
5rimoi;gx, son of Timagoras, viC 98 
f general or the Scionians, 


Tiryns, Tirynthia, in Argolis, 77, 

83; vii. 137; ix. 28 
Tisamenus, a diviner, ij^ 33-35 j 

, a Spartan, iv. 14^" vi. 53 

Tisander, ilitber of Isagoras, v. 66 

S-, fathiirofHippoclides, vi, 127, 

129 

Tisias, father of Lysagoras, vi. 133 
Titacus of Aphidna, ix. 73 
Tithoeus, son of Datis, vii. 88 
Tithorea, summit of Parnassus, viii. 33 
Titormus of iEtolia^ vi. 127 
Tlymolusf Mount, near Sardis, i. 84, 93 ; 
v. 201 

Tomyris, queen of the Massagetes, i. 
205, 222, 214 

Toron^ a town of Sithonia, vii. 22, 122 
Trachea of the Scythian Chersonese, iv. 
99 

Trachis, Trachinians, vii. 175, 17(5, 198, 
199, 201, 203 ; viii. 31 
Trapezus, a town of Arcadia, vi. lay 
Traspian Scythians, iv. 6 
Trausians of Thrace, v. 4 
Trauus, a river of Thrace, vii, 109 
Triballian plain, iv. 49 
; Triopium, promontory, i, 144, 174 ; iv, 

' 38 

Tritsea, a town of Achaia, i. 145 
Tritantaechmes, a Persian general, vii. 
82, 121 ; viii. 26 

— — ^ governor of Bab^ionia, 

i. 192 

I'riteae, a town of Phocis, viii. 33 
Triton, a river of Libya, iv. 178, 180, 
191 

, a divinity, iv. 179 

I'rcezen, a town of Argolis, vii. 99 ; viii. 
41, 43 ; ix. 28 

Troglodyte Ethiopians, iv. 183 
Troy, Trojans, 218, 220; iii, 90 ; 

iv. 191, V. 13, 122 ; vii. 171 
Trophonius, oracle of, i. 46; viii. 234 
Tydeus, sondn-law of Adrastus, v. 67 
Tymnes, father of Histiceus, v. 37 ; vii, 
V 98 

Tvndarides, Argonauts, iv. 145 ; V. 75 ; 

IX. 73 

Tyndarus, ii. iia 

Typhon, ii. 144, 156 ; iii. 5 

Tyras, i^river of Scythia, iv, ii, 47, 

TyiiC Tyrians, ii. 44, H2, iidrhi. 19 
Tyrodiza, a town of Thrace, vii. jg 
lyrrhenia, Etruria, i. 94, 163, i66; 

vi. 22 M 

Tyrrhenian Thracians, 1. 57, 163..:^ 
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Umbriarrs of Italy, i. 94 ; iv. 49 
Urania, Venus, i. 105; ui. 8 
Utrans, a people of Asia, iii. 93 ; vii. 68 

Venetians set Knetians 
Vesta, Tahiti of tl^ v^cythians, iv. 59, 
68, 127 

Vulcan, ii. 3, 99-101, 136, 147, 

176; iii. 37; viii. 98 

Xanthippiis, father of Pericles, vi. 131, 
136; vii. 33 ; viii. 131 ; ix. 114, 120 
Xanthus, a town of Lycia, i. 176 
Xenagoras of Halicarnassus, ix. 107 
Xerxes, son of Darius, vi. 98 ; vii. i- 
20, 26, 32, 44, 56, 60, 89, 104, 130, 
136, 184-187; viii. 24-54, 59, 


67, 68, 88, 90, loo-iar, 328, 146, 
147, 198 201, 210-213, 223-225, 228 
Xuthus, father of Ion, vii. 94 

Zacynthus, an island c the lonif^n scir, 
iii. 59 ; iv, 195 ; ; ix. 37 

Zalmoxis, divinity of the Getze, iv. 94, 
95 

Zancla, a town of Sicily, vi. 22, 23; 
vii. 154, 164 

Zaueces, a Libyan people, iv. 193 
Zeuxidainus, son of Lcotychidcs, vi, 71 
Zona, a town of Saniothr.icia, vii. 59 
Zophynis, a Persian prince, iii. 133- 
160 ; iv. 43 

— , grandson o! Zopynis, iii. i6v 

Zoster, promontoty of Attica, viii. 107 
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